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INTRODUCTION. 


It  is  the  intention  in  this  introduction,  conciselj  to  state  the  object 
and  plan  of  the  work,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  formed,  and 
the  reasons  for  now  publishing  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  revolutionary  war,  when  the  United 
States  being  an  independent  nation,  it  was  very  material  to  inquire  atid 
to  know  what  was  law  in  them,  collectively  and  individually ;  also  to 
examine,  trace,  and  ascertain,  what  were  the  political  principles,  on 
which  their  system  was  founded  ;  and  their  moral  character,  so  essen- 
tial to  be  attended  to  in  the  support  and  administration  of  this  system ; 
especially  in  selecting  from  the  English  laws,  in  force  in  a  monarchy, 
once  feudal,  those  paKs  of  them  adopted  here,  and  remaining  in  force 
in  our  republic.  With  such  impressions  the  author  early  turned  his 
attention  to  these  subjects,  and  in  good  earnest  engaged  in  collecting 
materials  upon  them  ;  and  the  more  readily,  as  such  a  pursuit  perfect- 
ly accorded  with  his  professional  and  political  employments^  in  which 
he  engaged  in  the  spring  of  1782.  He  early  found  there  was  in  the 
United  States  nothing  like  one  collected  body  of  American  Law,  or  one 
collected  system  of  American  Politics;  but  all  was  found  in  scattered 
fragments*  "  Scarcely  any  native  American  Law  was  in  print,  but  the 
colony  statutes,  charters,  and  some  of  the  constitutions.  No  judicial 
decisions,  made  in  America,  of  any  importance,  had  been  published, 
and  but  very  few  forms.  The  law  enacted  here  was  found  separably 
published  in  many  States,  in  Colony,  Province,  and  State  statutes*  fOur 
law  labored  under  another  material  disadvantage  ;  most  of  it  was  found 
only  in  English  books ;  these  were  written  and  published  to  be  used  in 
England,  not  in  America ;  a  large  part  of  which  was  of  no  real  use 
here.  No  measures  hail  ever  been  taken  to  ascertain,  with  any  accu- 
racy, what  part  of  English  law  our  ancestors  had  adopted  in  the  colo- 
nies or  provinces.  *  The  result  was,  our  ablest  lawyers  were  often  una- 
ble to  decide  what  parts  of  the  Kiglish  laws  were  in  use  here  ;  and  our 
students  at  law,  often  studied  as  laboriously  the  useless,  as  the  useful 
parts  of  those  laws.    No  one  had  atieroptod  to  embody  oar  laws  or  po- 
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litical  principles,  dispersed  in  numerous  local  charters,  constitutions, 
statutes,  and  also  English  books  ;  many  of  which  laws  and  principles 
were  to  be  traced  to  the  free  parts  of  the  British  system,  and  even  to 
the  ancient  Germans,  in  several  cases,  and  in  some  to  the  Hebrews, 
several  of  whone  laws  some  of  our  ancestors  early  adc^ted  in  America* 
In  this  state  of  things,  a  very  important  object  naturally  presented  it- 
self to  one,  who,  for  several  years,  had  been  in  a  situation  highly  to  ap- 
preciate American  principles,  especially  those  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, which  was,  a  collecteii  body  of  American  Lnw^  formed  with  a 
constant  reference  to  those  principles,  and  to  our  character  and  situa- 
tion. Forty  years  ago  the  materials  for  such  a  work  were  but  few,  in 
comparison  with  what  thej^  now  are ;  and  then  it  was  very  useful,  and 
even  necessary,  to  collect  them  for  the  lawyer's  private  use ;  and  to 
such  purpose  was  the  undertaking  commenced  and  pursued  many 
years.  The  title,  **  A  General  Abridgment  and  Digest  of  American 
Law,  with  occasional  Notes  and  Comments,"  is  intended  to  eive  a  clear 
and  concise  view  ot  the  nature  of  the  work.  Formerly  the  word  Zh'- 
gest^  in  law  books,  meant  much  more  than  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  marginal  notes,  or  of  several  indexes.  But  as  this  seems  to  be  near- 
ly its  modern  meaning,  it  applies  but  to  an  inconsiderable  part  of  this 
work,  the  principal  parts  of  which  are  described  by  the  other  words  in 
the  title,  to  wit.,  Abridgment,  Notes  and  Comments.  The  first  object 
has  been  to  abridge  and  compress  cases  within  narrow  limits,  but  not  so 
as  to  lose  or  obscure  the  law,  decided  or  settled  in  tl)e.ii.  Next,  on 
proper  occasions,  by  remarks,  notes,  and  comments,  to  examine  and 
explain  a  few  obscure  points  of  law,  and  sometimes  to  show  the 
law  is  not,  as  it  has  been  in  some  decisions  stated  to  be.  'I  he  work 
is  calculated  to  consist  of  eight  royal  octavo  volumes,  of  about  700  pa- 
ges each,  to  be  purely  American,  and  among  other  things  to  supply  the 
place  generally  of  the  English  abridgments  and  digests,  now  read,  es- 
pecially by  students,  very  d isad van tageously,  because  in  many  respects 
inapplicable  to  our  practice.  As  every  lawyer  of  experience  must  have 
found  a  common  life  too  short  to  be  well  read  in  the  immense  mass  of 
law  and  equity.  Federal,  State,  and  Territorial,  really  applicable  to  our 
aSairs,  it  must  be,  in  some  degree,  a  waste  of  time,  especially  for  stu- 
dents and  some  others,  to  spt  nd  a  lai^  part  of  their  time  in  reading 
English  law  as  to  titles,  forest,  game  prerogatives,  ancient  demesne,  ad- 
Towsons,  boroughs,  English  copy -hold  estates,  many  parts  of  feudal 
tenures,  most  kinds  of  English  courts  and  customs,  modes  of  punish- 
m^lits  and  forfeitures,  as  to  English  religion,  privileges,  revenue,  stamps, 
modes  of  conveying  and  assuring  property,  and  a  vast  many  other  mat- 
ters peculiar  to  England.  In  fact»  near  half  the  English  and  Irish  law 
we  buyt  »t  a  heavy  expensej  and  feed  often  to  the  exclusion  of  reading 
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our  own  laws,  so  useful,  is  as  inapplicable  to  our  concerns  as  the  Uws 
of  Germany  or  Spain ;  and  more  so  than  the  civil  code  of  France,  since 
it  is  adopted,  in  substance,  by  Louisiana,  one  of  oar  States. 

Having  said  thus  much  as  to  the  origin  and  design  of  the  work,  nest 
it  is  proper,  in  a  few  pages,  to  give  an  exposition  of  it ;  and  one  made 
sometime  since  is  preferred,  because  gentlemen,  eminent  in  the  profes- 
sion, after  examining  the  plan,  and  a  large  part  of  the  work,  thought  it 
was  correct. 


THE   PLAN  AND   OBJECTS. 

1.  Though  the  work  is  large  and  eipensive,  it  is  not  larger  than  the 
state  of  our  laws  requires ;  and  including  in  it  only  such  moral  and  po- 
litical principles  as  are  essential  in  a  proper  law  work  in  this  country. 
Though  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  include  in  it  local  State  law,  on  a 
aige  scale,  except  as  to  two  States,  yet  there  is  included  in  it  enough 
•f  such  State  law,  to  shew  that  the  several  dtate  courts  proceed  on  the 
same  general  authorities  in  deciding  general  questions,  whether  feder« 
al,  at  common  law,  or  in  equity,  or  even  in  applying  authorities  in  the 
construction  of  state  statates,  and  especially  of  devises,  conveyances, 
&&»  made  under  them. 

3.  It  is,  exclusively,  calculated  to  be  useful  to  American  lawyers, 
especially  to  students,  and  those  of  the  profession  who  cannot  possess 
many  law  books. 

d.  The  object  is,  to  make  our  American  charters  and  constitutions, 
statutes  and  adjudged  cases,  the  ground  work,  on  each  subject :  and 
therewith  to  incorporate  that  portion  of  the  English  law  recognized  in 
the  United  States,  beginning  with  magna  charta,  and  the  first  charters 
and  statutes  in  our  Colonies.  The  groundwork  has  been  thus  viewed, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  when  constitutions  and  laws  made  in  our 
country  are  not  consistent  with  English  law  adopted  here  in  practice, 
the  former  must  prevail  and  the  latter  yield.  In  English  law,  adopted 
here,  have  been  included  and  considered  such  English  principles  as 
have  had  an  influence  in  our  system. 

4.  Fully  to  examine  such  of  our  laws  as  are  binding  on  all  parts  of 
the  Union ;  to  cite  some,  the  most  important,  verbatim  p  and  to  abridge 
the  others  as  far  as  practicable,  keeping  the  work  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

5.  To  examine  the  charters,  constitutions,  and  statutes  of  the  several 
Colonies  and  States,  of  a  public  nature,  and  the  judicial  decisions 
made  in  the  highest  courts  in  them,  and  published,  so  far  as  to  acquire 
correct  ideas  of  such  State  law :  but  so  voluminous  is  it,  and  so  much 
tf  it  merely  local,  in  small  portions  of  the  nation,  that  it  has  been  deem- 
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ed  not  practicable,  or  u^tefal,  to  include  large  portions  of  it  in  this  work; 
except  in  regard  to  a  few  of  the  States ;  and  it  has  been  considered 
that  the  Judges  and  Lawyers  of  any  State  best  understand  its  local 
laws;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  courts  in  one  State  have  not  often 
noticed  the  laws  and  decisions  in  other  States. 

6.  This  being  the  case  in  regard  to  State  law,  it  was  found  best  to 
select  the  State  law  of  some  one  State,  to  be  included  much  at  large 
in  tliis  work.    Accordingly  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  substance  in- 
cluding Mainei  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — 1st,  These  laws  are,  in  fact,  the  laws  of  two  large  States. 
2d,  With  these  the  author  has  long  been  well  acquainted.    3d.  As  the 
other  New-England  States  were,  at  first,  peopled  from  Massachusetts, 
her  laws  were  the  root  of  theirs.     4th,  Her  laws,  as  to  the  rights  of 
persons,  property,  &c.  were  made  the  root,  or  germ,  of  nearly  all  our 
territorial  law  east  of  the  Mississippi,  by  being  made  the  material  parts 
of  the  ordinance  of  Congress  passed  July  IS,  178r,  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States'  territories  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  time 
to  time  extended  to  their  other  territories,  as  will  appear  on  examining 
the  ordinance  itself.     5th,  Much  the  largest  part  of  the  judicial  decis- 
ions made  in  Massachusetts  (and  Maine)  have  been  made  on  those  prin- 
ciples of  law  which  are  common  to  all  the  States,  except  Louisiana. 
6th,  Many  of  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  having  been  copied,  or 
formed  in  substance,  from  English  statutes ;   and  many  others  of  our 
Colonies  and  States  having  done  the  same,  her  statutes,  in  these  res- 
pects, are  substantially  theirs  :    for  instance,  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
&c.  nearly  copied  their  statutes  of  limitations  from  the  statutes  of  lim- 
itations of  the  32«1  Henry  viii.  ch.  2.  and  hence,  so  far,  the  statutes  of 
one  are  those  of  all.    However,  there  is  embraced  in  this  work  much 
of  the  local  law  of  the  otlier  States  in  the  Union,  in  difi*erent  ways,  es- 
pecially of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.   The  State  of  Louisia- 
na having,  by  statute,  adopted  the  new  French  civil  code,  with  some 
variations,  and  made  it,  of  course,  a  part  of  our  American  system,  many 
parts  of  this  code  have  been  taken  into  this  work.     In  fact,  on  a  care- 
ful examination,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  de- 
cisions made  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia,  stated  in  this 
work,  have  been  made  on  principles  and  authorities  common  to  twenty- 
three  States,  and  so  practised  on  in  all.    Though  in  the  statutes  of  the 
several  States  there  is  a  sameness  in  principle,  yet  there  is  a  vast  va- 
riety in  words  and  detail,  when  not  formed  from  one  source,  as  above  ; 
bat  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  law  in  a  State  is  found  in  its  statute  books ; 
owing  to  this  variety,  the  statutes  of  each  State  must  be  used  some- 
what at  large,  in  order  to  practise  on  them  safely. 
•7.  There  are  also  included  several  hundred  cases,  State  and  Federal, 
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reported  in  manuscripts  before  1804,  and  rather  more  fally,  as  probably 
thej  will  never  he  found  in  any  other  work  :  these  are  selections  from 
decisions  made^some  before  1775,  and  others  after  that  period  to  1804 ; 
in  a  large  part  of  which  cases  the  author  was  counsel,  hence  was  in  a 
situation  correctly  to  understand  them.  It  has  bet* n  a  part  of  the  plan, 
in  considering  each  subject  of  importance,  first  to  give  a  general  view 
of  it,  under  the  terms,  general  principles^  illustrated,  usually,  by  rules 
and  cases ;  then  to  enter  on  particulars  on  the  same  subject ;  believing 
that  in  this  way  the  parts  of  a  subject  are  best  understood,  and  their 
analogies  perceived,  especially  by  students.  Having  treated  a  sub- 
ject, or  an  important  case,  in  its  parts,  it  has  been  found  useful,  if  not 
necessary,  to  make,  in  some  cases,  some  remarks,  comments,  or  notes, 
to  explain,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  most  need  explanation, 
but  to  caution  against  admitting  judicial  decisions  as  authorities,  where 
the  remote  principle,  on  which  they  are  made,  is  not  admitted. 

8.  It  has  been  another  object,  to  treat  a  party's  right  and  remedy  in 
connexion ;  as,  in  the  same  chapter,  or  article,  in  numerous  cases,  and 
wherever  his  right  and  title  to  property,  to  things  in  action,  to  damages 
or  redress,  are  investigated  by  his  counsel  with  an  immediate  view  to 
the  suit  or  remedy.  Hence  much  of  the  law  relating  to  such  rights 
and  titles  is  found  under  the  proper  action ;  as,  account,  assumpsit, 
case,  covenant,  debt,  ejectment,  &c. ;  and  when  such  titles  and  rights 
have  been  of  a  nature  to  come  under  one  or  another  kind  of  action,  the 
prevailing  fitness  has  been  most  r^arded.  The  reasons  for  adopting 
this  course  being  many,  they  can  be  seen  but  by  the  work  itself. 

9«  Original  authorities  have  always  been  preferred,  principally  relied 
on  and  resorted  to.  Digests  and  abridgments  have  been  relied  on  only 
when  found  correct,  or  when  deemed  to  be  so,  by  reason  of  their  agree- 
ment with  known  and  settled  law  in  other  caries ;  but  Cruise,  Comyns, 
Bacon,  and  other  digests  and  abridgments,  have  been  extensively  cited, 
or  referred  to  in  the  margin,  &c.  as  directing  to  manj  good  authori- 
ties, and  as  corroborative.  Not  much  reliance  has  been  had  on  nisi 
priiAS  cases ;  nor  much  on  divided  opinions* 

10  It  has  been  a  rule,  to  abridge,  considerably  at  length,  certain  lead- 
ing cases;  as  Gelston  and  Hoy t,Bent  and  Baker,  Freeman  and  Pasley,  Li- 
ter and  Green,  &c.  because  it  has  been  considered  that  it  is  of  vast  impor- 
tance that  such  cases  be  correctly  understood  : — to  be  so,  the  facts,  tlie 
points,  and  decisions  must  be  correctly  stated  :  other  cases  will  appear  to 
be  so  stated,  when  not  so  in  fact,  because  it  has  been  a  rule  not  to  divide 
a  case  so  often  as  is  usually  done  : — instance,  Gelston  and  Hoyt;  tins 
case  is  best  understood  when  the  twenty  or  more  material  points  decid- 
ed in  it  are  examined  together ;  not  when,  by  an  abridger,  scattered  un- 
der twenty  or  more  different  heads. 
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11.  It  has  been  another  object,  to  form  a  general  abridgment  and  di- 
gest of  American  law»  calculated  to  afford  a  general  knowledge  of  it ; 
and  to  lead  to  a  more  dili^nt  study  of  it :  hence  the  parts  of  it  are  ar- 
ranged to  be  studied  critically,  in  connexion  with  the  authorities  re- 
ferred to,  as  each  one  may  have  time  and  abilities,  and  most  occasion 
for  one  division  after  another ;  and  so  to  form  it  to  receive  additions, 
without  materially  disturbing  the  order  of  it.  For  to  make  such  a 
work  permanently  useful,  law  must  be  added  as  it  shall  come  into  ex- 
istence, and  the  plan  be  so  formed  as  conveniently  to  receive  it.  And 
it  is  proper  that  such  a  work  have  in  it,  a  material  portion  of  American 
law  on  every  subject,  on  which  questions  in  law  or  equity  may  arise. 

12.  It  maybe  uuderntood,  that  as  Massachusetts  statutes.  State  and 
Colonial,  and  judicial  decisions,  occupy  their  several  places  in  different 
parts  of  the  work,  in  relation  to  Federal  law,  a  lawyer  in  any  other  State 
may,  if  he  choose,  substitute  the  statutes  and  such  decisions  of  his  own 
State,  in  the  stead  and  places  of  those  of  Massachusetts,  when  he  shall 
use  this  work.  By  Federal  law  is  meant  the  Federal  constitutions,  acts 
of  the  Federal  legislature  and  of  the  Federal  executive,  and  judicial  de- 
cisions thereon  ;  and,  in  a  broader  sense,  is  meant  by  Federal  law,  any 

law  that  pervades  the  whole  Federal  territory,  whether  of  English  or 
American  origin. 

THE   PARTS   OF  THE   WORK,    HOW  ARRANGED,  &C. 

Herein  the  main  object  has  been  to  avoid  two  evils  in  the  entire  al- 
phabetical order— Ist,  The  bringing  tt^ther  to  be  read,  perhaps  in  the 
same  hour,  matters  totally  disconnected— 2d,  The  entangling  the  stu- 
dent m  his  outset,  in  some  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  the  law.  Some 
parts  of  the  law  are  connected,  either  by  original  principle,  or  by  fal- 
ling under  the  same  kind  of  action  or  remedy,  so  that  they  are  connect- 
ed enough  to  make  it  some  object  to  read,  and  especially  to  study  them 
in  connexion,  and  as  forming  a  division,  or  branch,  of  the  law  of  the 
land. 

In  the  arrangement,  it  was  thought  best  not  to  make  fewer  divisions 
than  S8 ;  as  in  these,  matters  fall  into  one  division,  connected  only  by 
a  general  principle,  as  resting  on  some  one  kind  of  contract,  or  growing 
out  of  some  one  species  of  torts,  or  connected  only  by  falling  under 
some  sort  of  remedy  or  suit ;  as  the  action  of  assumpsit  or  debt ;— or 
sometimes  connected  by  both  the  principle  and  remedy,  as  the  fifth  di- 
vision, assumpsit  Sometimes  the  alphabetical  order  does  well  enough, 
as  in  the  order  of  personal  actions,  as  account,  assumpsit,  case,  cove- 
nant, debt,  detinue,  replevin,  and  trespass.  Mo  doubt  some  would  pre- 
fer more  divisions,  as  in  that  of  debt,  and  make  four  of  it,  as  the  grounds 
of  it  would  direct ;   but  others  may  think  it  connexion  enough,  if  the 
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natters  of  the  division  be  connected  bj  falling  under  one  kind  of  ac- 
tion or  remedy ;  or  bj  resting  on  some  one  ground ;  or  connected  bj 
established  practice,  and  the  best  authors,  as  general  pleadings  are ;  or 
if  conveniently  studied  together. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.        ^ 

In  this  is  seen,  in  detail,  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
work,  divided  into  228  chapters,  the  first  words  in  each  expressing  the 
subject  matter  of  it  The  chapters  are  generally  divided  each  into 
aurticles,  and  the  first  words  in  each  article  express  the  subject  of  it; 
and  usually  each  article  into  sections,  and  often  the  first  words  in  the 
section  express  the  subject  of  it.  So  that  the  matter  of  each  may  be 
readily  seen.  The  228  chapters  contain  1707  articles,  and  these  about 
2e,000  sections. 

As  to  forms  in  pleadingi  a  few  select  ones  will  be  found  in  this  work* 
and  many  useful  ones  referred  to,  especially  in  notes  of  reference  at  the 
close  of  various  chapters,  many  from  Wentworth's  Complete  System  of 
Pleadings  (in  ten  volumes)  as  it  refers  t6  near  all  the  English  formsi 
ancient  and  modem. 

Ist  i>ivi8iofi.— This  embraces  contracts  generally,  and  the  ongin,. 
considerations  and  principles  of  them,  in  chapter  1st,  considered  at 
lai^e  in  those  parts  of  the  work  in  which  various  rights  and  remedies 
rest  on  contracts. 

Sd  Division,  Ch.  2. — ^Various  Remedies  by  the  acts  of  the  parties* 
largely  considered  on  principle,  or  in  detail,  under  the  usual  heads. 

Sd  Division,  Ch.  S,  4,  5,  6,  7.— Embracing  the  general  grounds  and 
principles  of  actions  in  various  forms,  pursued  and  explained  in  detail 
in  subsequent  chapters  whenever  necessary  or  proper. 

4th  Division,  includes  the  action  of  Account,  and  contracts  on 
which  it  lies,  in  chapter  8,  as  fully  considered  as  is  proper  in  a  general 
abridgment  and  digest. 

5ih  Divisiont  embraces  Assumpsit,  and  the  various  contracts  on 
which  the  action  is  founded,  in  chapters  9  to  o7.  This  very  lai^e 
division  of  the  law  embraces  49  distinct  grounds  of  action ;  that  is, 
simple  contracts,  applied  to  so  many  purposes.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient, and  no  violation  of  principle,  to  consider  them,  generally,  in 
alphabetical  order.  Though  the  contracts  in  this  division  are  many 
and  made  to  many  purposes,  and  the  actions  thereon  are  numerous, 
they  all  rest  on  the  same  principles ;  the  general  issue,  and  principles 
of  declaring,  are  the  same  in  all ;  and  usually  a  great  part  of  a  young 
lawyer's  business  belongs  to  this  division. 

VOL.  I.  2 
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6tA  JKvUion. — ^Thts  inclode§  all  those  Torts,  which  «ra  tte  groands 
«f  the  action  on  the  case  on  torts,  in  chapters  58  to  79>  After  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  these  toits,  and  the  fonndation  of  this  action  on  the 
case,  generally,  in  chapters  58  and  59,  the  seTeral  subjects  are  conve- 
niently treated  alphabetically ;  collecting  generally  the  law  on  such 
sutijects. 

7th  Division. — This  includes  Evidence,  in  chapters  80  to  100 ;  alw 
Demurrers  to  Evidence,  and  Bills  of  EiceptioDB.  Each  chapter  con- 
tains its  proper  branch  of  evidence,  illustrsted  by  cases  considered  M 
largely  as  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  After  treating 
evidence  on  general  principles,  explained  by  cases,  and  somewhat  at 
large  in  chapter  80,  the  branches  of  evidence,  as  in  relation  to  books, 
copies  confessions,  character,  damages,  deeds,  depositions,  affida- 
vits, hand-writing,  hearsay,  &c-  &c.  are  conndered  conveniently 
enough  in  the  above  order. 

Btk  DivitioH. — This  embraces  Covenants,  and  Actions  on  them,  in 
their  numerous  branches,  as  to  personal  and  real  property,  in  chapters 
101  to  124;  including  therein  conveyances,  in  the  same  deeds  cove- 
nants are ;  as  the  same  deed  conveys  property,  and  ttsually  by  cove- 
nants in  it  assures  the  property.  This  division  also  embraces  Seiua 
and  Disseizin,  so  essential  to  t>e  attended  to  in  conveyances,  and  so 
materially  aiFecting  them }  also  Vouchers  on  Covenants,  and  Pleadings 
peculiar  to  Covenants  and  Vouchers. 

9th  JUivinon,  is,  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  Estates  and  Titles  to 
them,  in  all  their  usual  branches,  in  chapters  125  to  IS6,  largely  con- 
sidered, on  general  and  common  law  principles,  here  reci^ized,  and 
American  statute  law,  more  especially  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine. 

lOth  Division^— This  embraces  Writs  of  Error  and  certiorari,  in 
chapters  1.17  and  138.  These  go  together,  and  make  one  division;  bat 
quite  distinct  from  every  other  division,  their  place  in  the  arrangement 
is  indifferent,  as  they  relate  to  almost  all  kinds  of  actions  &c 

llfA  iKinBion.^Tbis  includes  the  Urounds  of  Debt  and  Detinue,  and 
the  Actions  of  Debt  and  Detinue  thereon,  whether  contracts,  jadg- 
nents,  penal  statutes,  recognizances,  &c.  and  pleadings  peculiar  tlwnto. 
Though  debt  is  founded  on  all  these  grounds,  yet  it  is  mainly  «  penal 
laws,  and  on  acts  done  in  court  Sk.  and  before  magistrate^^argdj 
treated  in  chapters  IS9  to  170;  The  grounds  of  this  action  an  man 
Tarions  than  those  of  any  other ;  being  ist,  penal  laws,  gororBwl  fanr- 
ever,  as  to  these,  on  the  same  principles  :  Sd.  Contracts  sealed,  all  as- 
to  these  on  the  same  principles  :  3(1.  Judgments,  unifurm  as  a  grouniH 
of  action:  4th,  buch  acts  by  a  person,  who  acknowledges  himv* 
boaud  &c    Having  in  chapter  139  considi 
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large  in  rdatieii  to  the  action  of  debt«  the  several  branches  follow  in  the 
above  order,  as  debt  on  aDnuity»  contracts,  artntration  bonds,  awards,  &c. 

ISUk  HiuisMii^— -This  includes  the  Action  of  Replevin^  and  Trespass 
iri  et  armdss  the  various  grounds  of  and  pleadings  in  them ;  in  cliap- 
ters  17U  172,  and  173. 

IStJk  2>irmoii.-.This  embraces  General  Pleadings,  in  their  several 
branches,  suited  to  our  American  practice,  and  Amendments  in  plead- 
iqgs,  in  chapters  174  to  185,  including  trials  and  new  trials,  and  the 
iFarioQs  matters  and  laws  thereto  appertaining,  according  to  the  usual 
^rraqgeoients.  Also  stating  whaf  pleas  are  proper  in  each  kind  of 
actaoB,  brieflj  in  personal,  at  large  in  ejectments  and  land  actions,  ex- 
cept some  critical  examination  in  regard  to  writs  of  rights  to  be  found  in 
-division  £8 

141^  DkMoM^'^ThiB  is  as  to  Pleadings  in  certain  cases,  and  the 
grounds  and  principles  thereof;  as  in  mudUa  quareU,  mandamus,  frocB" 
tkndo,  several  kinds  offrMUtUnu,  quo  icHtrranto,  informations,  &c  in 
chapter  186. 

ISA  MHvisUnu^nnA  includes  the  Principles  on  which  the  courts  of 
the  United  Btates,  and  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  substance,  Maine, 
proceed,  and  on  which  instituted ;  and  their  powers  and  duties  gener- 
allj,  from  their  eariiest  establishment  to  1821 ;  sundry  General  Prin- 
ciples, and  many  Maxims  of  Law,  binding  on  all  courts;  in  chapter 
187.  As  to  this  saliject,  it  has  been  found  that  but  little  can  be  written 
In  any  good  pnrpoee,  while  the  American  courts  are  so  often  new- 
modelled. 

iGthDivisum. — ^In  this  are  considered  Appeals,  in  chapter  188; 
Writ!  of  Review,  in  chapter  189;  Writs  of  Scire  Facias,  in  chapter 
190;  Partitions,  in  chapter  191 ;  and  Trustee  actions,  in  chapter  192; 
and  the  pleadings  in  each,  the  grounds  thereof,  the  laws  and  matters  at 
to  each. 

I7th  Divisionf  includes,  in  chapter  193,  a  Synopsis,  or  summary 
view  of  Pleadings  in  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  Civil  and  Crimi- 
nal Cases,  in  45  articles.  This  is  placed  between  pleadings  at  large  in 
civil  and  criminal  cases ;  perhaps  mauy  would  place  it  before  either. 
The  real  object  of  it  is,  to  afford  the  student,  in  some  stage  of  his  duties, 
a  correct  view  in  a  few  pages  of  the  parts  and  first  principles  of  i  com- 
plete system  of  pleadings,  and  to  aid  him  in  avoiding  the  confusion  in 
his  mind,  which  an  immense  number  of  pleas,  and  parts  of  pleadings, 
naturally  produce,  when  seen  but  at  large,  and  scattered  as  they  are,  in 
many  large  volumes. 

l%th  INvtsion^— Contains,  in  chapter  194,  sundry  matters  in  Practice 
in  various  parts  of  judicial  proceedings.    This  head  is  of  modem  date ; 
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it  was  never  made  a  distinct  branch,  or  title,  in  Bacon  or  Comyns,  or 
any  old  book  by  this  nnme. 

19^A  Divisioh^  takes  into  view  Costs,  the  grounds  of  them,  and 
the  most  material  laws  on  the  subject,  in  chapter  195. 

20^^  Division,  includes  a  view  of  Statutes  generally,  American 
and  English  here  adopted  ;  their  general  principles  and  construction, 
and  exceptions  in  them ;  the  effects  of  repeals,  &c«  in  chapter  196. 

&\8t  Bivi^on^  embraces  Crimes  and  Punishments,  in  their  usual 
order,  and  the  laws  and  pleadings  as  to  them,  in  chapters  197  to  221,  not 
materially  varying  from  Blackstone's  arrangement ;  except  the  author 
fir^t  considers  criminal  law,  crimes  and  punishments  on  general  princi- 
ples, found  in  later  good  authors,  and  in  American  slatutes— has  made 
malice  a  distinct  article,  principals  and  accessaries  another  in  chapter 
197 — considered  together,  in  chapter  198,  in  12  articles,  all  the  crimes, 
&c.  against  religion  and  morality  in  our  country ;  crimes  against  the 
state,  and  the  punishment  &c.  by  our  laws,  in  11  articles,  chapter  199, 
and  in  7  articles,  chapter  2()0,  in  which  felony  is  made  a  distinct  arti- 
cle ;->other  crimes  against  the  public,  mostly  misdemeanors,  as  against 
the  public  justice,  the  public  peace,  the  public  trade,  and  public  police, 
are  considered  fii*st,  generally,  then  in  detail,  in  alphabetical  order,  ia 
100  articles  in  chapters  201  to  21 1  on  our  laws  ;-~then  crimes  against 
individuals,  in  50  articles  in  chapters  212  to  217  ;^indictments,  in 
chapter  218; — informations,  chapter  219;— process  and  commitment, 
220;  and  pleadings  in  criminal  cases  221— all  on  our  laws,  and  at 
large. 

22i  />ivt8ton.-— Includes,  in  chapter  22,  Impeachments. 

SlSd  2>iviston— -Statute  Titles  in  most  of  the  States,  in  chapter  223. 

9Ath  Division. — Cases  of  Seizures,  under  revenue  and  other  laws, 
and  pleadings  in  them,  in  chapter  224. 

25th  Division, — Federal  principles  and  cases  in  Equity,  in  chapter 
225. 

26th  Division — Pleadings  in  Equity,  English  and  American,  gener- 
ally, in  chapter  22G. 

fl7th  2>ivision— Captures,  in  chapter  227* 

28tA  Division. — Writs  of  Right  examined,  in  chapter  228. 

In  each  division,  generally,  all  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  things 
have  been  examined  with  an  eye  to  the  action  or  remedy,  in  each  case 
the  most  proper  to  enforce  or  establish  the  right  or  title.  It  is  the 
remedy  made  effectual,  which  enforces  the  right  and  makes  it  valuable, 
that  claims  the  lawyer's  attention. 

To  the  work  are  added  a  Table  of  Contents ;  and  a  copious,  expres- 
sive Index;  also  a  table  of  Cases,  some  of  the  most  material,  alphabet- 
ing  pit's,  names  &c.  with  sufficient  minuteness,  and  distinguishing; 
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American  from  Eni^lish  cases  bj  printing  the  American  in  italics.  Rea- 
dilj  to  supply  the  place  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  a  short  index 
of  siv  pages  is  printed  in  the  first  Tolnme. 

As  to  caodes  belonging  to  divisions  S2»  2d»  24,  25  and  27,  only  emi- 
nent connsel  are  nsnally  engaged  in  them,  and  they  not  often.  The 
same  remark  applies  in  a  good  degree  to  divisions  "iS  and  28.  These 
seven  divisions  are  last  in  the  arrangement  Thoagh  important  parts  of 
American  law,  the  subjects  are  but  littie  noticed  by  Bacon,  and  most 
other  abridgments. 

The  alf/kahetiad  order  cnftrf.— -Several  reasons  have  been  stated 
already  for  not  adopting  it— -a  few  may  be  added:  1st  It  does  not 
consist  with  the  nature  and  principles  of  our  respective  actions,  or  the 
forms  of  pleadings  in  them  generally :  2d.  It  leads  the  student,  in 
many  cases,  to  read  law  first,  which  in  its  nature  is  last:  Sd.  It  an- 
swers no  one  purpose,  but  that  of  an  index  in  a  small  degree ;  for  in  the 
usual  form  the  alphabetical  titles  are  too  few  to  be  of  much  use ;  hence, 
to  Comyns'  Digest  in  this  order  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  an  index 
of  200  pages ;  the  same  to  Bacon's  Abridgment ;  after  trying  a  very 
short  index  a  copious  one  was,  from  experience,  added :  4th.  Of  late 
the  best  legal  instructers  pay  no  regard  to  it,  in  directing  the  course  of 
legal  studies :  5th.  Any  index  to  be  useful,  must  be  copious,  and  gen- 
erally express  concisely  the  sense  of  the  clause,  matter,  &c.  referred  to. 

From  the  commencement  of  this  undertakings  the  first  object  has 
been  to  have  in  it  none  but  sound  law ;  to  this  purpose  invariably,  the 
endeavour  has  been  to  rely  on  the  best  principles  and  authorities.  Often 
English  decisions  do  not  appear  to  be  repugnant  to  ours,  because  the  re- 
mote principle  that  makes  them  so,  is  not  observed.  For  instance,  there 
is  a  feudal  principle  in  England,  which  requires  that  a  man  must  be 
actually  seized  of  lands,  as  well  as  be  the  owner  of  them,  to  cause 
them  to  descend  to  his  heir,  and  many  English  decisions  rest  solely 
on  this  principle,  though  at  first  view  this  may  not  be  perceived. 
We  are  misled,  if  we  adopt  such  decisions  in  those  States,  in  which 
there  is  no  such  principle.  The  maxim,  seisinafacit  stipUem,  is  an  un- 
yielding one  in  the  English  law,  which  has  no  place  in  ours ;  our  lands 
descend  to  the  heirs  of  him,  who  owned  them  at  his  death,  and  not 
devised,  seized  or  not  Ownership  here  directs  the  descent  of  property 
in  lands  in  fee,  but  in  England,  seizin.  So  lawyers  in  one  State  may  be 
inadvertentiy  misled  by  decisions  in  another,  made  on  a  remote  princi- 
ple or  rule  of  law  understood,  but  not  mentioned  in  the  decisions.  For 
instance,  in  Connecticut  it  is  a  rule,  **  where  a  right  of  possession  is 
lost,  all  title  and  ownership  is  lost"  We  have  no  such  principle  or 
rule  in  Massachusetts,  at  least  as  to  estates  of  freehold  and  of  inheri- 
tance.   Such  considerations  require  research  and  caution. 
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The  author  oace  thought,  as  he  finds  some  now  think,  that  in  a  work 
of  the  abridged  and  digest  sort,  of  5  or  6000  large  pages,  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  local  law  and  equity  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  of  English 
ancient  law,  and  the  Civil  and  other  foreign  laws,  might  be  included ;  but 
experience  and  reflection  are  quite  otherwise,  and  evince  that  these 
can  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  a  very  large  work,  unless  local,  old» 
and  foreign  laws  he  made  to  exclude  laws  of  general  use  and  applica- 
tion. When  we  <  consider  that  the  mere  indexes  only  of  the  statutes, 
forms,  and  decisions,  published  in  our  twenty-four  States,  fill  above 
S,000  pages,  a  lawyer  can  have  reflected  but  little,  who  shall  believe  he 
can  publish  them  to  any  valuable  purpose  in  one  half,  or  one  third  of 
that  number  of  pages.  The  State  law,  published  forty  years  ago,  did 
not  fill  a  tenth  part  so  many  pages  as  State  law  now  published  fills. 
And  if  our  law  books  in  the  English  language  only,  now  increase  fifty 
volumes  a  year,  what  will  they  come  to  in  fifty  years  more  P  If  the 
revision  of  the  Roman  or  French  laws,  in  each  case  of  a  single  sove- 
reignty only,  was  such  a  vast  undertaking,  what  must  be  the  revision  of 
our  laws  in  some  future  period  P  The  laws  of  twenty  five  sovereigntiei^ 
*  besides  an  immense  mass  of  imported  laws,  all  increasing. 

The  work  has  necessarily  been  many  years  in  hand«  even  since  its 
outlines  were  adopted  in  1801,  there  has  been  an  immense  and  unex- 
pected increase  of  American  law  since  that  time.  Since  that  period 
some  entire  branches  have  come  into  existence ;  numerous  statutes  have 
been  enacted,  and  near  all  the  decisions  published  in  the  Americaa 
reports,  and  a  vast  number  of  English  decisions  in  law  and  equity  have 
been  imported  and  used.  It  has  been  impossible  to  foresee  from  time 
to  time  the  effects,  these  new  and  numerous  acts  and  decisions  would 
have  on  the  arrangements^  how  they  would  overload  some  parts,  and 
give  to  others  an  ill  shape.  And  it  is  also  almost  impossible  tor  any 
man  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  and  changes  of  American  law.  Im 
the  arrangement,  chapters,  articles,  and  sectionsy  have  been  referred  to 
and  relied  on  in  preference  to  pages.  There  are  two  obvious  objections 
in  referring  only  to  pages ;  one,  the  paging  is  often  varied,  tlie  other, 
the  reference  is  not  minute  or  particular  enough.  Also  on  the  plan  of 
chapters,  articles,  &c.  the  index,  table  of  contents,  and  of  cases  are 
conveniently  formed  and  used,  as  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  addi- 
tions are  with  facility  admitted.  This  plan  is  well  preserved  even  where 
volume  and  page  are  added  in  the  references. 

The  evil  to  be  feared  in  our  country  is,  that  so  many  sovereign  legis- 
latures, and  so  many  Supreme  courts,  will  produce  too  much  law,  and  in 
too  great  a  variety ;  so  much  and  so  various,  that  any  general  revision 
will  become  impracticable.  It  may  be  observed  that  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  law  and  equity,  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  power  of  the 
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magiBbmte  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  is  the  last  thing  men  attain  to 
in  society.  Peter  the  Great  soon  understood  erery  thing  in  the  ciTiKz^ 
ed  parts  of  Earope,  hat  the  laws ;  and  becanse  he  could  not  understand 
thera»  he  never  ceased  to  prefer  the  despotism  of  Turkej»  *'  where  the 
judges  are  not  restraint  by  any  methods,  forms,  or  laws.''  An- 
cient Greece,  though  eminent  in  other  sciences,  never  had  such  a  sys- 
tem. The  reason  is  seen  in  the  almost  infinite  Tariety,  extent,  and 
combination  of  ideas,  founded  in  nature,  eiperience,  and  cultiyated 
rility,  so  essential  in  formii^  and  completing  such  a  system.  It  is 
ly  clear  that  a  great  republic,  in  which  there  is  room  for  talents ;  in 
which  thoughts  and  actions  are  not  restrained  by  religious  or  political 
despotism ;  in  which  education  is  encouraged,  and  moral  character  is 
esteemed ;  in  which  the  law  rules,  and  not  the  sword ;  in  which  each 
one  asserts  his  rights  by  law,  and  not  by  force  ;  and  in  which  there  is 
representation,  jury-trial,  and  a  free  press,  is  the  natural  field  of 
law  and  equity :  but  to  produce  these  in  perfection,  there  must  be  a  no- 
tunuU  character.  The  rules  of  law  and  equity,  in  important  matters, 
must  be  uniform,  and  pervade  the  whole  nation ;  for  if  there  be  a  code 
for  each  inconsiderable  part,  laws,  and  so  law  books,  must  necessarily 
be  so  extremely  multiplied  in  the  numerous  parts,  making  and  execut- 
ing laws  independently  of  each  other,  that  soon,  but  few,  even  of  the 
kwyers,  can  know  what  the  law  is,  except  in  his  own  limited  part,  and 
not  even  there,  if  judges  allow  an  inundation  of  law  books,  of  every 
kind,  to  be  used  in  hearing  and  deciding  causes.  A  serious  evil  we  are 
&8t  running  into,  in  most  of  our  States.  This  inundation  of  books, 
made  in  different  States  and  nations,  will  increase,  until  we  can 
shake  off  more  of  our  local  notions.  Our  true  course  is  plaiu,  that 
iSf  by  degrees,  to  make  our  laws  more  uniform  and  national,  especially 
where  there  is  nothing  to  make  them  otherwise,  but  local  feelings  and 
prejudices.  We  have  in  the  common  and  federal  law,  the  materials  of 
national  uniformity  in  numerous  cases.  We  have  a  national  judiciary 
promoting  this  uniformity ;  and  we  have  lawyers,  learned,  industrious, 
and  able,  to  second  this  judiciary.  We  only  want  a  general  eflBcient 
plan,  supported  with  zeal,  energy,  and  national  feelings. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  law,  well  calculated  to  preserve  liberty 
and  order,  though  to  be  produced  with  difiiculty,  **  is  a  hardy  plant," 
and  whenever  it  has  once  taken  root,  *'  will  scarcely  ever  perish  through 
tiie  ill  culture  of  men,  or  the  rigour  of  the  seasons,*'  **  as  every  mortal" 
has  an  **  interest  in  its  preservation."  History  and  experience  prove, 
that  good  laws,  and  an  accurate  legal  style  once  established  in  a  nation, 
preserve  their  character  long  after  every  thing  else  corrupts  and  decays. 

Local  feelings  and  prejudices,  are  not  the  only  eyils  we  experience; 
there  is  another :  nfid  changes  in  the  laws.    In  Massachusetts  alone, 
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since  the  American  revolution,  there  have  been  three  criminal  codes  ia 
force,  as  to  all  the  most  considerable  crimes  and  offences. 

Some,  perhaps,  will  expect  to  find  in  this  work,  more  than  there  is  of 
our  political  system^  and  less  of  ancient  law.  It  has  been  an  object  in- 
▼ariablji  to  state  our  political  principles,  as  far  as  thej  concern  in  any 
considerable  degree,  our  courts  of  law  and  equity.  But  it  is  consider- 
ed that  the  Deity  has  laid  the  foundation  of  society  in  the  mond  feel' 
ingSf  and  in  the  social  inclinations  and  nature  of  mankind.  On  these, 
every  body  politic  is  organized,  whenever  instituted  in  wisdom  and 
free  choice.  The  moral  and  political  systems,  therefore,  in  their  wide 
extent,  are  naturally  the  subject  of  a  moral  and  political  rather  than  a 
law  work ;  and  on  this  distinction,  the  American  materials,  copiously 
collected,  have  been  separated.  As  to  ancient  law,  found  in  the  books 
principally,  used  in  this  work,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  sound  part  of 
our  law,  resorted  to.  in  well  examined  causes,  by  the  most  eminent 
judges  and  lawyers,  in  England  and  America ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
modem  reports.  Nor  has  this  ancient  been  admitted  to  the  exclusion 
of  modem  law ;  but  to  the  enlargement  of  the  work.  There  has  exist- 
ed another  reason  for  bringing  into  it  much  old  law.  It  is  still  a  mate- 
rial part  of  our  legal  system,  found  in  numerous  books,  but  a  few  of 
which  can  nineteen  judges  and  lawyers  in  twenty,  ever  own  or  have 
access  to.  As  to  modem  books,  the  case  is  different ;  and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  ^very  judge  and  lawyer  will  have  the  statutes  and  pub- 
lished decisions  of  his  own  State.  These  considerations  have  had 
weight  Some  seem  to  think  that  the  Law  Registers,  Law  Journal^ 
local  Digests,  &c.  published  in  the  United  States,  may  supply  the  place 
of  a  work  like  the  present  This  is  a  mistake  which  will  readily  ap- 
pear, on  comparing  it  with  them. 

Statute  Laws  of  t^atne.— In  June  18^,  and  in  January,  Febraary* 
and  March,  1821,  the  legislature  of  Maine  revised,  or  rather  re-enacted 
and  new-arranged  most  of  the  public  statutes  of  Massachusetts,  in  one 
volume,  in  a  series  of  chapters,  from  1  to  1 80  ;  hence,  in  citing  Maine 
Statutes,  it  is  sufficient  to  cite  the  chapter.  These  statutes  have  also 
been  printed  by  William  Hyde  in  1822,  in  one  volume,  which  also  con- 
tains tlie  constitution  of  Maine,  divided  into  articles  and  sections,  and 
an  appendix  of  law,  enacted  in  Massachusetts :  this  is  cited  by  page. 
The  alterations  made  by  the  legislature  of  Maine,  in  the  Massachusetts 
statutes,  are  not  many  or  very  material ;  and  principally  in  conformity 
to  the  judicial  decisions  on  those  statutes;  near  all. of  which  are  in- 
cluded in  this  work,  and  in  which  the  statutes  of  Maine  are  referred  to. 
The  said  180  acts,  the  last  of  which  is  a  long  repeating  act,  are  noticed 
in  the  following  pages. 

The  laws  of  Kentucky,  are  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  little  varied. 
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See  Toulmin'g  edition,  of  1802,  a  valuable  collection.  And  Virginia 
trerj  carefully  adopted  the  laws  of  England,  in  force,  4th  James  I.> 
when  Virginia  was  settled,  applicable  to  her  situation.  (See  the  edi- 
tion of  her  laws,  A.  D.  1661,  &c.  &c.)  Hence,  usually,  in  stating  the 
law  of  either  of  these  two  States^  we  state  that  of  both ;  and  much 
of  both  is  found  in  the  decisions,  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia ;  a  part 
of  which  is  mainly  governed  by  Virginia  law. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  chapter  and  articles,  throughout  this  ' 
work,  are  noted  near  the  top  of  each  page,  and  in  the  margin  in  each,  to 
enable  the  reader  readily  to  find  and  chapter,  article,  and  section.  S:io 
to  find  any  division  or  matter,  each  general  subject,  as  contracts,  as- 
sumpsit, case,  debt,  pleadings,  &c.  is  stated  at  the  top  of  the  left  hand 
page ;  and  each  particular  subject  at  the  top  of  the  right  hand  page  ; 
and  he  will  readily  know  from  what  court,  country,  or  State  the  law  is 
taken,  by  noticing  the  authors  cited. 

As  to  the  inquiry  sometimes  made,  why  the  publication  of  this  work 
has  been  delayed  to  so  late  a  period  in  the  author's  life ;  it  may  per- 
haps be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  a  very  large  part  of  our  law  has  in 
rapid  increase,  revisions,  and  alterations,  come  into  existence  of  late 
years,  and  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  flood  will  fluctuate  less,  after 
so  many  revisions  of  State  law,  and  the  change  of  opinion  as  to  law  im- 
ported ;  especially  late  chancery  decisions.  On  a  fair  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  no  law  work  in  the  English  language  has  ever  requir- 
ed so  much  labour,  research,  and  revision,  as  this  has ;  especially  in  decid- 
ing what  law,  in  a  monarchy  once  feudal,  is  in  force  in  a  free  republic ; 
what  State  law,  in  so  many  States,  is  annulled  or  altered  by  national  law ; 
and  which  of  the  authorities  on  a  subject,  of  late  so  vastly  multiplied, 
are  most  to  be  relied  on ;  or  what  is  the  legal  result  of  all,  especially 
when  often  diverse,  and  sometimes  contradictory.  So  sensible  of  these 
and  other  difficulties  has  the  writer  been,  that  hud  his  health,  and  hab- 
its of  studying  closely,  failed  him,  even  at  the  age  of  sixty -five,  there 
would  have  been  no  publication ;  and  now  it  is  essentially  influenced 
by  the  opinions  of  others  highly  estimated. 

^  hen  a  work  so  large,  and  in  some  measure  sui  generis,  is  offered  to 
the  gentlemen  of  the  pi  ofession,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  examined  as  a 
whole,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  correctly  ;  and  this  cannot  be  readily 
done,  nor  until  after  all  the  eight  volumes  shall  have  been  published,  it 
has  been  obvious  that  some  other  mode  must  be  adopted,  to  enable  them 
more  expeditiously  to  form  opinions  of  it,  though  not  so  perfect  as  such 
examination.  This  secondary  way  is  found  in  the  opinions  of  eminent 
men,  well  known,  given  of  it ;  who  have  actually  examined  large,  and 
different  parts  of  it  Thinking  this  second  method  important,  as  oth- 
ers often  have,  in  Nov.  1819,  this  undertaking  was  submitted  to  the  ox- 
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amination  of  an  eminent  judge,  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
who  examined  the  general  plan,  and  divii^iuns  8,  9,  10,  23,  24,  35,  26,  &; 
528,  and  some  other  partR,  in  all  about  one  third  of  the  whole.  His 
opinion,  given  in  May  1821,  (lately  published  at  large)  is,  in  substance, 
that  the  titles  he  examined  "  exhibit  a  far  more  complete  and  methodi- 
cal view  of  the  law,  than  the  corresponding  titles  of  any  abridgment 
now  in  general  use  ;"  «  and  that  it  will  peculiarly  facilitate  the  labours 
of  students  in  the  profession.'*  In  June  1822,  the  important  chapter 
on  insurance  was  submitted  to  a  gentleman  of  the  law,  on  account  of 
his  superior  knowledge  of  the  law  on  that  subject ;  his  opinion  (so  late- 
ly published)  is  in  substance,  that  **  within  his  knowledge,  there  is  no 
digest  of  the  law  of  insurance^  equally  compendious,  so  useful  as  this 
chapter  will  be  to  the  protession ;"  that  "  the  division  and  arrangement 
of  the  different  subjects  appear  to  be  methodical  and  perspicuous ;'' 
**  principles,  upon  which  the  cases  in  the  several  points  depend,  are 
concisely  and  clearly  stated,*'  and  his  opinion,  that  **  all  the  cases  of  any 
importance,  which  have  been  decided  by  the  courts  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  are  quoted,  and  roost  of  them  either  judiciously  abridg- 
ed, or  the  points  stated."  And  it  is  now  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  parts,  not  so  examined,  have  been  as  faithfully  executed  as  those 
that  have ;  and  since  it  was,  in  November  1819,  so  submitted,  the  au- 
thor has  diligently  laboured  on  it,  near  four  years. 

On  the  whole,  all  will  agree  that  a  large  work  of  this  kind  is 
wanted;  that  but  few  lawyers  will  engage  in  such  undertakings,  and 
none  eminent  as  speakers,  or  always  crowded  with  business.  In  this 
enterprise,  the  object  has  been  invariably  to  serve  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can law.  Having  thus  proceeded,  a  publication  being  much  urged  and 
sufficiently  encouraged  ;  and  very  liberally,  where  he  had  practised  law 
in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  ;  he  now  submits  his  labours  to  a  learned 
and  liberal  profession,  sincerely  wishing  this  first  essay  to  form  a  gen- 
eral, abridged,  and  digested  system  of  American  law,  on  a  large  and  na- 
tional plan,  wherein  many  intricate  parts  are  examined,  may  in  time, 
lead  to  one  more  perfect.  Hoping  this  introduction  and  the  body  of 
the  work  will  satisfy  all  who  shall  examine  it,  and  the  existing  and  past 
condition  of  our  laws,  it  is  not  published  until  after  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  render  it  usefulf  especially  to  the  junior  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, most  of  whose  libraries  are  necessarily  small. 
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This  short  Index,  with  the  aid  of  the  Table  of  Contents  that  follows,  will  enable 
the  reader  conveniently  to  find  the  most  material  matters,  prior  to  printing  a  e<^ 
pious  Index  in  the  last  volume. 

N.  B.  As  the  volumes  are  not  printed,  it  now  cannot  be  precisely  known  which 
Chapters  each  will  include ;  but  calculated  thus  :  1st  Vol.  Ch.  I  to  84 ;  2d  Vol. 
Ch.  96  to  70;  and  each  volume  averaging  about  33  Chapters,  except  the  Sth, 
which  will  contain  the  said  Index  and  Table  of  Cases,  &c. 


Abandonment,  see  Insurance,  ch.  40. 
Abatement  of  writs,  ch.  1 76. 
Abejrance,  ch.  114,  a.  19. 
Acceptance,  plea  of,  ch.  179,  a.  2. 
Accord  and  satisfaction  pleaded,  ch.  156, 

and  cases  therein  referred  to. 
Accessaries  and  principab,  ch.  197,  a.  8, 

&c. 
Account,  action  of,  ch.  8,  ch.  178,  a.  8. 
Acquittance  pleaded,  ch.  166. 
Actions,  general  principles,  ch.  3  to  7. 
Administrators,  see  Executors,  kc.  ch.  29. 
Admiralty,  ch   186,  a.  5  to  11. 
Adultery,  ch.  196,  a.  9. 
Advancement,  ch.  178,  a.  19. 
Aifidavitsttind  depositions,  ch.  87. 
Affrays,  ch.  201,  a.  2. 
Agent,  his  acts,  ch.  59,  a.  1  to  10,  his  ev- 
idence, ch.  90,  a^,  and  principal,  ch. 

9,  a.  18,  as  to  comracts. 
Agistment,  ch.  10. 
Agreements,  and  when  to  be  in  writing 

or  not,ch.  11. 
Aid  prayer,  ch.  127,  a.  3. 
Aliens,  estates  held  by,  see  Estate,  ch.l25, 

when  they  can  sue,  ch.  3,  a.  2,  pleas 

by,  ch.  170,  a.  4. 
Alluvion,  ch.  76.  a.  1. 
Ambassadors,  &c.  &c.  ch.  199,  a.  10,  a.  1 1. 
Amendments,  ch.  184,  ch.  186. 
Annuity,  ch.  140. 
Another's  debt,  promise  to  pay,  ch.  9,  a. 

20,  ch.  32,  a.  7. 
Appeals,  ch.  188,  and  cases  in,  ch.  187. 


Apprentices,  Assum.  ch.  12,  Covenant, 

ch.  102. 
Arbitration,  Assum.  ch.  13,  Debt,  ch.  141, 

cb.  171,  a.  6. 
Argumentative  pleas,  ch.  180,  a.  6. 
Arraignment,  ch.  193,  a.  36,  ch.216,a.  6. 
Arrests,  ch.  65,  a.  2,  &c.,  ch.  172,  a.  9, 

ch.  217. 
Arrest  of  judgment,  ch.  146,  a.  7,.  ch. 

221,  a.  17. 
Arsenal,  offences  in,  ch.  201,  a.  4. 
Arson,  ch.  212,  a.  4,  &,c. 
Assaults,  &c    see  Trespass,  ch.  172,  ch. 

173,  cb.  2t>l,a.  6. 
Assets,  ch.  29,  a.  4,  ch.  1 16,  a.  8. 
Assignments,  ch.  14,  ch.   108,  a.  3,  ch. 

liO,  a.  9. 
Assumpsit,  ch.  9  to  67,  issue  in,  ch.  91, 

a.  1.  ch.  178,  a.  7,  see  several  heads, 

and  table  of  contents. 
Attachments,  ch.  75,  a.  8,  kc.  ch.  136, 

a.  16. 
Attomies,  kc.  ch.  15. 
Auction,  ch.  16,  and  in  ch.9,  a.  5,  ch.  II, 

a.  4 
Audita  querela,  ch.  186,  a.  1. 
Auterfoits  attaint,  acquit,  &c.  ch.  193, 

a.  36. 
Auter  droit,  cb.  9,  a.  19. 
Authority,  (powers,)  ch.  136,  a.  6,  ch. 

187,  a.  17. 
Averments,  ch.  177,  a.  9. 
Avowiy,  ch.  171,  a.  12,  &c. 
Ball,  see  Recognisance  bail,  ch.  160. 
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Bailment,  Assam,  eh.  17,  Debt,  142. 

Bankruptcy,  ch.  18,  fraudulent,  ch.  201, 
a.  6. 

Bar,  general  pleas  in,  ch.  179.  a.  1,  £ic. 
ch.  91,  a.  1,  &€. 

Bargain  and  sale,  ch.  113.  a.  1. 

Baron  and  feme,  generally,  ch.  19,  when 
witnesses,  ch.  90,  a.  7,  join  in  actions 
or  not,  ch.  175,  a.  2. 

Barretry,  ch.  202,  a.  1,  &c. 

Bastard  children,  ch.  (K),  ch.  223,  a.  11. 

Bawdy  houses,  ch.  198,  a.  11. 

Benefit  of  clergy,  ch.  193,  a.  40. 

Bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  con- 
tracts, ch.  20,  ch.  142,  parties  to,  wit- 
nesses or  not,  ch.  90,  a.  10. 

—  of  lading,  ch.  21. 

■  of  exceptions,  ch.  100. 

Blasphemy,  ch.  198,  a.  2. 

Bonds,  debt  on,  &c.  ch.  144. 

Books  public  and  private,in  evidence,  ch. 
81. 

Bottomry  interest,  ch.  76,  a.  3. 

Boundai:ie8,  ch.  89,  a.  3,  Lc.  ch.  101,  a.6. 

Breaking  doors,  ch.  65,  a.  3. 

Bribery,  ch.  202,  a.  5. 

Burglary,  ch.  212,  a.  7  to  11,  a  bouse 
what,  a.  3. 

Bye-laws,  &ic.  see  Corporations,  cb.  22, 
ch.  143. 

Captures  in  war,  ch.  227. 

Carriers,  ch.  23. 

Case,  actions  of,  on  torts,  ch.  68  to  79, 
see  several  heads  and  table  of  con- 
tents, general  principles,  ch.  58. 

Case  against  one  for  the  acts  of  his 
agents  or  ser\ants,  cb.  59. 

Certiorari,  ch.  138. 

Challenges  of  jurors,  ch.  221,  a.  4,  &c. 
ch.  222,  a.  17. 

Champerty  and  maintenance,  ch.  202,  a. 
9,  iic. 

Character  in  issue,  ch  84. 

Charter-party,  ch.  103. 

Chattels,  ch.  130.  a.  6,  ch.  133,  a.  3,  &c. 

Cheating,  deceits,  and  frauds,  ch.  203. 

Chose  in  action,  ch.  24. 

Cognizance  claimed,  ch.  177,  a.  5,  ch. 
187,  a.  19,  made,  ch.  171,  a.  7,  to  13. 

Coins,  kc.  laws  as  to,  cb.  200,  a.  2,  kc. 

Columbia,  District  of,  titles,  kc.  ch.  223, 
a.  18. 

Commitment,  cb.  220,  a  2. 

Common  recoveries,  ch.  115,  a.6. 

Complaint  of  offences,  ch.217,  a.  2. 

Conditions  and  defeasances,  ch.  111. 

Confession  and  admission,  ch.  83. 

Confirmation,  ch.  110,  a.  6,  ch.  139,  a.  8. 

Confiscation,  cb.  108,  a.  4,  cb.  131,  a.  3, 
&c. 

Conjnration,  sorcery,  kc.  ch.  196,  a.  7. 

Considerations,  ch.  1,  a.  8  to  63. 

Tonsignment,  ch.  29. 

Conspiracy,  cb.  204,  a.  2. 


Construction,  various  nilea  of,  cb.  101,  a, 
6,  ch.  144,  a.  9. 

Contracts,  generally,  ch.  1,  a.  1,  kc.  cb. 
139. 

Convicts,  ch.  221,  a.  7.  kc. 

Conveyances,  ch.  104  to  117,  see  sever- 
al heads  and  table  of  contents. 

on  Mass.  Statutes,  ch.  108,  modes 

of,  ch.  109,  principles  ef  English  con- 
veyances adopted  here,  ch.  110. 

Copies  and  certificates  in  evidence,  ch. 
82. 

Copy-rights  and  patents,  cb.  61. 

Coroner,  ch.  75,  a.  2,  a.  8,  his  inquest, 
ch.  219,  a.  6,  &lc. 

Corporations,  kc.  ch.  26,  cb.  143,  shares 
in,  ch.  76,  a.  2,  a.  10,  corporators,  wit- 
nesses, ch.  90,  a.  4. 

Costs,  ch.  195. 

Courts,  Federal  and  State,  theilr  powers 
and  duties,  and  bow  instituted,  ch.  187. 

Covenant,  on  what  words  it  lies  or  not, 
in  law,  and  rules  of  construction,  ch. 
101,  sec  ch.  102,  ch.  103,  above. 

to  convey  lands,  ch.  1 14,  a.   2, 

on  what  interest,  seizin,  kc.f  and  pos- 
session, ch.  104,  which  runs  with  the 
land  or  not,  ch.  105. 

which  bind  heirs,  executors,  ad- 


ministrators, wives,  assignees,  kc.  or 
not,  ch.  106.  joint  and  several,  ch.  107. 
of  seizin,  rights,  warranty,  and 


as  to  incumbrances,  ch.  115. 

as  to  quiet  enjoyment  and  8av< 


ing  harmless,  ch.  1 16. 

to  repair  and  pay  rent,  ch.  117. 

mutual,  independent,  and  concur- 


rent, ch.  118. 

lies  in  several  cases,  estoppels. 


also  to  pay  taxes,  kc.  ch.  1 19.  / 

breach  of,  cb.   120,  pleadings  in 


by  defts.,  cb.  121,  rescinded,  ch.  122. 
pleas  in,  on  several  beads,  ch» 


123,  cb.  124. 
Coverture  in  abatement,  cb.  176,  a.  7,  in 

bar,  ch.  179,  a.  6. 
Crimes,  offences,  and   punishAents,  ch. 

197  to  222,  see  several  heads,  and  ta- 
ble of  contents. 
Customs  and  presc^tions,  cb.  26,  cb. 

143,  a.  12,ch.  79,T3. 
Damages,  ch.  28,  ch.  85. 
Damage  feasant,  ch.  2,  a.  5,  ch.  171,  a. 

12. 
Day,  dates,  calendar,  month,  cb.  27. 
Dead  bodies  protected,  ch.  218,  a.  2. 
Debt,  action  of,  cb.  139  to  ch.  170,  ch. 

178,  a.  12,  kc.  see  several  heads  and 

table  of  contents. 
Deceit,  civil  action,  ch.  62,  and  a.  7,  in 

ch.  32. 
Declarations,  rales,  and  cases  as  to,  cfa\ 

175,  a.  1,  kc. 
Deeds,  ch.  86,  cb.  109,  a.  3,  &«\ 
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DefamatioQ  and  libel,  ch.  63.  Exchange  of  lands,  ch.  1 10,  a.  7,  of  goods, 

Defaults,  ch.  175,  a.  14.  ch.  77,  a.  6. 

Deforcement,  ch.  178,  a.  28.  Executions,  ch.  76,  a.  8,  &c.  ch.  186,  a. 

Demurrers  to  evidence,  ch.  100.  6  to  19. 

generally,  ch.  181.  Executors  and  administrators,  ch.  iB9, 


Departure,  ch.  180,  a.  4.  how  bound,  ch.  106,  a.  2. 

Depositions  and  affidavits,  ch.  87.  Extortion,  ch.  204,  a.  1 1. 

Devise  of  estates,  see  Estates,  ch.  126,  Factors,  ch.  30. 

kjc.  False  imprisonment,  ch.  172,  a.  9. 

Discontinuance  of  actions,  ch,  175,  a.  Fees,  ch.  31,ch.  49,  ch.  144,  a.  15. 

11,  of  estates,  ch.  114,  a.  30.  Felony,  cb.  200,  &c.  see  each  head  and 
D'istress,  as  an  execution,  ch.  136,  a.  15,  table  of  contents. 

kc.  cb.  151,  a.  1.  Fences,  ch.  66. 

Disturbance  in  elections,  iic.  ch.  64.  Ferae  naturae,  ch.  72,  a.  1,  ch.  76,  a.  9. 

Double  pleadings,  ch.  180,  a.  3,  duplicity  Ferries,  ch.  67,  neglected,  ch.  208,  a.  6. 

in,  a.  2.  Fire  works,  and  firing  woods,  ch.  206,  a. 

Dower,  ch.  130,  a.  4,  cb.  178,  a.  13.  2,  a.  7. 

Drains,  kc.  ch.  208,  a.  12,  a.  21.  Fisheries,  flats,  rivers,  &c.  ch.  68,  ch.  208, 

Duress  and  per  minas,  ch.   158,  a.  1,  in  a.  5. 

ch.  144,  ch.  197,  a.  6.  Fixture.s,  heir  looms,  trees,  &c.  ch.  76, 

Earnest  paid,  ch.  11,  a.  2,  a.  4,  ch.  139,  a.  8. 

a.  8.  Forcible  entry  and  detainer,  process,  ch. 

Ease  and  favour,  ch.  144,  a.  14,  &c.  ch.  132,  a.  6. 

148,  a.  8.  indictments,  ch.  204,  a.  12. 

Eflves-droppers,  ch.  208,  a.  4.  Forestalling,  engrossing,  monopolies,  ch. 

£jectment,see  Land-actions,  ch.  178.  205. 

Elections,  ch.  64,  a.  4,  ch.  204,  a.  8.  Forgery,  ch.  213. 

Embezzling  public  stores,  kc.  ch.  200,  a.  Formedon,  ch.  178,  a.  21,  &c.  ch.  114,  a. 

5.  21,  a.  30. 

Emblements,  ch.  76,  a.  6.  Former  judgment,  pleaded  in  bar,  cb.  29, 

Embracery,  cb.  204,  a.  7.  a.  16,  ch   106,  a.  5,  ch.  178,  a.  22. 

Endorsement  of  writs,  ch.  175,  a.  9.  Fornication,  cb.  198,  a.  9,  contracts  as  to. 

Entry  of  actions,  cb.  175,  a.  11.  ch.  104,  a.  3. 

Entry  on  lands,  ch.  2,  a.  3,  ch.  132.  Frauds,  ch.  9,  a.  1,  ch.  11,  a.  4,  &c.  ch. 

Entry,  the  writ  of,  ch.  178,  a.  16,  &c.  32. 

Equity,  ch.  1 ,  a.  7,  s.  33  to  50,  ch.  9,  a.  1 ,  !•  reight,  ch.  33. 

a.  5,  ch.  11,  a.  6,  ch.  19,  a.  2,  ch.  33,  a.  Fully  administered,  ch.  179,  a.  15. 

12,  Su;.  ch.  114,  a.  27,  ch.   193,  a.  21,  Gaming,  Ass.  ch.  34.  debt,  ch.  145,  ind. 
&c.  ch.  225,  ch.  226.  ch.  206,  a.  1,  a.  2. 

Error,  ch.  137,  cases  in,  cb.  187,  ch.  224,  Gift,  deed  of,  cb.  1 10,  a.  1. 

a.  8,  a.  10.  Giving  colour  in  pleading,  ch.  177,  a.  10, 

Escapes,  false  returns,  rescues,  and  ex-  ch.  178,  a.  24. 

eroption  from  arrests,  ch.  65,  ch.  204,  Goods,  life  estates  in,  ch.  130,  a.  6,  lost, 

a.  9,  cb.  144,  a.  16.  ch.  70,  a.  7. 

Escrows,  deeds  delivered,  ch.  159.  Grants,  ch.  1 10,  a.  2. 

Estates  generally,  ch.   125,  by  descent.  Guardians,  minors,  idiots,  persons  non 

cb.  1&,  ch.  126,  by  purchase,  ch.  125,  compos,  kc.  ch.  35,  first  witnesses,  ch. 

by  limitation,  cb.  125,  by  devise,  ch.  90,  a.  6. 

127,  in  fee,  cb.  128,  in  tail,  ch.  129,  Habeas  corpus,  ch.  172,  a.9,ch.220,  a.8. 

for  life,  ch.  13P,  by  aliens,  ch.  131,  by  Handwriting,  how  evidence  or  not,  ch. 

entry  and  possession,  cb.  132,  for  years,  88. 

at  will,  and   sufferance,   cb.    I'i3,   in  Hearsay  and  reputation,  evidence  or  not, 

goods,  in  common,  coparcenary,  and  ch.  89. 

joint  tenancy,  ch.   134,  in    reversion  Homicide,  cb.  212,  n.  2. 

and  remainder,  ch.  135,  by  forfeiture,  Horce-racing,  ch.  208,  a.  8. 

^  and  executions  levied,  ch.  136.  Hypothecation,  cli.  188,  a.  6. 

Estoppels,  ch.  160  and  177,  a.^8.  Idle  persons,  ch.  206,  a.  4. 

Estrays,  ch.  76,  a.  7.               '"  Idolatry,  ch.  198,  a.  3. 

Evidence,  ch.  80  to  99,  see  each  head.  Imparlance,  ch.  175,  a.  18. 

and  table  of  general  roles  and  maxims.  Impeachment,  ch.  222. 

ch.  80.  Implied  promises,  ch.  9,  a  21,  a.  22. 

Exceptions  in  deeds,  ch.   109,  a.  4,  in  Incest,  cb.  46,  a.  2,  ch.  198,  a.  9. 

statutes,  ch.  196,  a.  3,  ch.  221,  a.  13.  Indebitatus  assumpsit,  cb.  36. 

Indictments,  ch.  218. 
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Informations,  ch.  219,  eoin|k>aiiding  of,    Maodamns,  eh.  186,  a.  2, 

ch.  204,  a.  1.  Manstealingy  ch.  211,  a.  8^ 
Injunctions,  ch.  186,  a.  11,  &c  ch.  226,     Markets  and  fairs,  ch.  46. 

a.  14,  ch.  226,  a.  13,  he.  Marriages  and  divoices,  ch.  46. 

Innkeepers,  &.c.  ch.  37,  ch.  206,  a.  3,  &c.  Master  and  servant,  master  and  owaer, 

Inquests  of  office,  ch.  109,  a.  11,  ch.  178,  ch.  47. 

a.  20.  Maxims,  eh.  80,  a.  1,  ch.  187,  a.  18. 

Insanity,  ch.  93,  a.  3,  ch.  90,  a.  A,  ch.  Mayhem,  ch.  172,  a.  9,  s.  29,  ch.  168,  ch. 

127,  a.  4.  216,  a  6. 

Insimul  computasset,  ch.  38.  Merger,  ch.  1 14,  a.  28,  ch.  136,  a.  2,  a  4. 

Insolvency,  ch.  39.  Mesne  profits,  ch.  132,  a.  8,ch.  161,  a.  8. 

Insurance,  ch.  40.  Mills,  lands  flowed,  watering-places  and 

Interest  of  money,  ch.  41.  water-courses,  &c.  ch.  71,  ch.  78,  a.  9. 

— ~-^—  in  witnesses,  ch.  90.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  ch.  48. 

Intrusion,  writs  of,  ch.  178,  a.  16,  &c.  Misnomer,  ch.  176,  a.  6. 

Jesuitism,  ch.  198,  a.  6.  Money,  value  of,  ch.  170,  a.  5. 

Joinder  ill  actions,  ch.  176,  a.  2.  Money  had  and  received,  paid  and  lent, 

Joint  interest,  ch.  42.  ch.  9. 

Jointure,  ch.  130,  a.  6.  .  Morality  and  religion,  offences  against. 

Issues  of  laud,  ch  69,  a  3,  ch.  136,  cases  ch.  198. 

in  pleading,  ch.  91,  ch.  178,  a.  2,  £ic.  Mortgages,  ch.  1 12. 

JudgmciYt,  debt  on,  ch.  146,  tn  rem,  ch.  Murder  and  manslaughter,  ch.  212,  a.  2, 

96,  a.  1,  he.  ch.  216. 

Jurisdiction,  ch.  66,  a.  6,  ch.  76,  a.  4,  a.  Mutiny,  ch.  200,  a.  7 

IH,  ch.  179,  a.  20,  ch.  187,  a.  7,  ch.  ^Naturalization,  ch.  131,  a.  6,  &c. 

210,  a.  4,  he.  eh.  226,  ch.  226,  he,  Negative  pregnant,  and  pleas,  ch.  180, 

Jury  trial  and  new  trials,  ch.  182,  ch.  a.  7. 

183,  ch.  186,  a.  10.  Negligence,  cb.  73. 

Justifications,  ch.  171,  a.  n,ch.  173,  a.  7,  Never  admr.,  bailiflT,  he.  cb.  179,  a.  10. 

&c.  ch.  179,  a.  20.  Next  of  kin,  ch.  29,  a.  1,  ch.  126,  a.  7« 

Kidnapping,  cb.  211,  a.  8.  cb.  126,  a.  1,  a.  3. 

Lands,  torts  as  to,  ch.  69.  Next  friends,  (prochein  amy,^  ch.  36. 

Land  actions,  cb.  178,  a.  14,  to  a.  26,  a.  Nil  debet,  ch  76,  a.  18,  ch.  91,  a.  4,  ch. 

33.  151.  a.  9,  ch.  164,  ch.  162,  a.  1. 

Larceny  and  robbery,  cb.  214.  Nil  dicit,  ch.  176,  a.  16 

Leases,  ch.  110,  a.  3,  cb.  133,  ch.  161.  Nil  habuit  in  tenementis,  ch.  121,  a.  2, 

and  releases,  cb.  110,  a. 4,  he.  ch.  161. 

Legacies,  assumpsit  for,  ch.  43,  debt  for,  Non  assumpsit,  ch.  91,  a.  1.  ch.  161,  a, 

ch.  147.  14, 16. 

Liens,  ch.  44.  Non  cepit,ch,  91,  a.  7,  ch.  171,  a.  7. 

I«evviiig  wfir,  he.  cb.  199.  a.  6,  he.  Non  est  factum,  ch.  91,  a.  6,  ch.  162,  a.  2, 

Lew'dness,  ch.  198,  a.  9.  ch.  179,  a.  12. 

Libel?,  ch.  63,  a.  7,  he.  actions  indict,  ch.  Non-suit,  ch.  176,  a.  12,  nolle  prosequi,  id. 

207,  a.  1,  he.  Non-tenure  &.c.  ch.  176,  a.  12,  disclaim- 

Licenses  of  court  to  sell  lands,  ch.  104,  er,  id. 

a.  3,  ch   1 15,  a.  10.  Not  guilty,  ch.  179,  a.  13. 

Licensed  houi^es,  ch  206,  a.  3.  Notice  and  request,  ch.  177,  a.   11,  ch. 

Limitations  of  personal  actions,  cb.  161.  194,  a.  1. 

,            of  real,  cb.  178,  a.  26.  cb.  179,  a.  Notice  to  quit,  ch.  133.  a.  4,  s.   16,  he. 

19.  178,  a.  33. 

Lord's  day,  ch    198,  a.  S,  arrests  in,  ch.  Nudum  pactum,  ch.  1,  a.  8,  a.  46,  ch.  9, 

66,  a.  4,  ch.  204,  a.  9.  a.  14. 

Lost  goods,  he.  cb.  76,  a.  7.  Nosance,  Action,  cb.  74,  indictment,  ch. 

Lotteries,  cb.  2<>8,  a.  9.  208. 

Loui^^iaua.  Liens,  f.h.44,  a.  4,Legacies,  cb.  Nul  dissiesin,  ch.  104,  a.  3,  ch.  178,  a.  16. 

147,  a.  9.  he  and  titles,  ch.  223,  a  16.  Nul  tiel   record,  ch.  163,  ch.  179,  a.  13, 

Luxury,  ch.  2(^»,  a.  6.  cb.  190,  a.  1,  he. 

Mail,  robbery  of,  cb.  207,  a.  6.  Officers,  fees  and  salaries,  ch.  49,  their 

Mala  proliibita,  ch.  9,  a.   10,  a.  16,  ch.  powers  and  duties  as  to  suits,  bail,  ex- 

101,  a.  3.  ecutions,  ch.  75,  bonds  to  them,  cbv 

Malfeasances  and  misfeasances,  ch.  72.  144,  a   14,  he. 

Malice,  ch.  63,  a.  4,  a.  7,  ch.  197,  a.  7.  Operation  in  law,  ch.  180,  a.  14. 

Malicious  |)ro«ecutlons,  cb.  70.  Orders  and  guaranties,  ch.  60. 

Malum  iu  sc,  ch.  9,  a.  10,  a.  16,  ch.  101,  Ou&ter,  ch.  92. 
a.  3. 
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n. 


lini 


Ofett  eh.  164,  eh.  \20,  ft.  4,  ch.  188,  a. 

2,  kc.  ch.  177,  a.  1. 
Pamphernalia,  ch.  19,  a.  19. 
Parceners,  ch,  42,  a.  1,  ch.  125,  a.  6,  ch. 

IMy  a.  4. 
Pardons,  ch.  98,  a.  20,  eh.  193,  a.  3<|. 
Parent  and  child,  ch.  61. 
Parol  evidence,  ch.  93. 
PartKion,  ch.  191. 
Partners  and  part  owners,  ch.  53. 
Passports,  ch.  186,  a.  18. 
Pawns,  ch.  17,  a.  4. 
Paying,  ch.  lol,  a  2,  ch.  128,  a.  2. 
Payments,  plea,  ch.  165,  ch.  179,  a.  14. 
Penalties  and  statutes,  qai  tam,  ch.  148. 
Per  infortuoium  and  self  defence,  ch. 

216. 
Perjury  and   subornation   thereof,    ch. 

210. 
Piracy,  ch.  186,  a.  5,  ch.  210,  a.  6  to  9. 
Playhouses,  ch.  2t)6,  a.  5. 
PleadinjE:s  in  civil  causes,  ch.  174  to  196, 

see  each  bead  and  table  of  contents. 
Polygamy,  ch.  198,  a.  10. 
Poor,  or  paupers,  ch.  63. 
Possession,  ch.  104,  a.  4,  twenty  yean, 

ch.  132,  a.  7,  a.  17,  Ike. 
Possibility,  ch.  1,  a.  5,  ch.  104,  a.  2,  ch. 

126,  a.  6,  ch.  I3(»,  a.  6. 
Post  office  contracts,  ch.  64. 
Pound  breach,  ch.  209,  a.  5. 
Practice,  ch.  194. 
Presumptive  evidence,  ch.  94. 
Prison  bonds  sued,  ch.  144,  a,  17. 
Prisons,  breach  of,  ch.  209. 
Privies,  ch.  1,  a.  6,  ch.  36,  a.  1,  a.  6.  a.  8, 

ch  96,  a.  2. 
Privileges,  ch.  176,  a.  7. 
Probate  bonds,  uc  cb.  149,  ch.  29,  a.  16, 

ch.  90,  a.  12. 
Procedendo,  ch.  138,  a.  6,  ch.  186,  a.  3. 
Process  of  contempt  and  outlawry,  ch. 

220. 
Profit,  ch.  180,  a.  11,  ch   170,  a.  11. 
Prohibition,  writ  of,  cb.  186,  a.  4. 
Prolixity  in  pleading,  ch.  180,  a.  13,  ch. 

123,  a.  2. 
Proprietaries,  ch.  109,  a.  11. 
Protections,  ch.  65,  a.  4,  ch.  186,  a.  17. 
Protests,  ch.  20,  a.  II,  ch.  97,  a  3,  s.  16. 
Protestando,  ch.  177,  a.  7. 
Quo  warranto  Informations,  ch.  186,  a. 

12,  ISLC.  ch.  143,  a.  3. 
Rape,  ch.  216,  a.  5. 
Rebutter,  ch.  124,  a  2,  a.  5,  Stc. 
Recof^niisances  and  bail,  ch.   150,  ch.  75, 

a.  5,  kc. 
Record*),  ch.  95,  ch.  166,  ch.  81,  a.  2,  &c. 
Releases,  ch.  110,  a.  5,  ch.  167,  ch.  179, 

a.  16. 
Remainders  and    reversions.  Uses,   ch. 

114,  a  20  to  26,  generally,  ch   \.i?». 
Remedies,  by  acts  of  the  parties,  ch.  2. 
Remitter,  ch.  114,  a.  29. 


Rent,  eh.  102,  a.  6,  ch.  117,  covenant  for 

debt  for,  ch  151. 
Repleader,  ch.  183,  a.  2. 
Replevin  generally,  ch.  171,  issue  in,  ch. 

91,  a.  7. 
Replications,  ke.  ch.  180,  a.  1. 
Repngnant  pleas,  ch.  180,  a.  6. 
Rescinding  contracts,  ch.  61,  a.  1,  ch. 
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Residuum  of  estates,  ch.  127,  a.  10. 
Rftraxit,  ch.  176,  a.  13. 
Revenue,  ch.  72,  a.  3,  ch.  69,  a.  9,  eh. 

119,  ch.  224. 
Reviews,  ch.  189,  in  eouity,  ch. 226,  a.  II. 
Revocation  of  wills,  en.  127,  a.  8. 
Riots,  routs,  &c.  ch.  211,  a.  1,  Ue. 
Safe  conduct,  ch.  186,  a.  18. 
Salvaee,  cb.  12,  a.  7. 
Saved  harmless,  ch.  169,  ch.  179,  a.  11. 
Schools  neglected,  ch.  211,  a.  4. 
Scire  facias,  ch.  190. 
Sea,  bow  common,  ch.  68,  its  limits,  ch. 

186,  a.  11. 
Search  warrant,  &c.  ch.  217,  a.  2,  note. 
Seizin  and  disseizin,  ch.  104,  a.  3,  ch.  109, 

a.  6. 
Seisures  in  cases  of  revenue,  embargo, 

&c.  ch.  224. 
Sepulchres  of  the  dead,  ch.  198,  a.  12. 
Service  and  return  of  writs,  cb.  175,  a.  7, 

&c. 
Set  off,  ch.  168. 
Sham  pleas,  ch.  180,  a.  12. 
Sheriff,  ch.  75,  a.  2,  a.  7,  a.  8,  a.  11,  a.  20, 

ch.  136,  a.  15,  kc. 
Ships  kc.  wilfully  destroying,  ch.  211,  a. 

7,  on  the  sea,  cb.  186,  a.  6. 
Sickness,  contagious,  ch.  208,  a.  14. 
Simple  contract,  debt  on,cb.  152, 
Since  the  last  continuance,  ch.  177,  a. 

12. 
Slavery,  formeriy  in  Massachusetts,  ch. 

53,  a.  1,  he. 
Slave  trade,  ch.  211,  a.  6,  Slavery  in 
Virginia  fee.  ch.  93,  a.  3,  ch.  223,  a.  1 1. 
Sodomy,  ch.  216,  a.  6. 
Soil  and  freehold,  pleaded,  ch.  91,  a.  8, 
ch.  171,  a.  12,  ch.  172,  a.  3,  &c.  ch. 
173,  a.  2,  a.  8,  kc. 
Son  assault  demesne,  pleaded,  ch.  173, 

a.  9. 
Special  property,  as  by  acceitsion,  allu- 
vion, by  confusion  of  goods,  in  toll, 
kc.  ch.  76,  a.  1,  kc. 
State  jurisdiction,  ch.  187,  a.  7,  records 
of  one,  how  valid  in  another,  ch.  81, 
a.  2,  ch.  96,  a  4,  ch.  146,  a.  8. 
State,  crimes   against,   as    treason  &c., 

felonies  kc.  ch.  199,  ch.  200. 
States,  sketch  of  statute  titles  in,  ch.  223. 
Statutes,  ch.  196. 
Sub««taiice,  form,  ch.  180,  a.  9. 
Suicides,  ch.  215,  a.  5,  ch.  219,  a.  6,  kc. 
Summary  view  of  executory  estates,  ch. 
114,  a.  31. 
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Sommons  and  severance,  eh.  1,  a.  6,  ch.  Twenty  years*  pessession/tbe  effect,  eb. 

137,  a.  8,  ch.  176,  a.  4,  ch.  29,  a.  16.  104,  a.  4. 

Supersedeas,  ch.  137,  a.  8,  &lc.  ch.  138,  Variance,  ch.  166,  a.  4,  ch.  175,  ch.  185, 

a.  7,  ch.  188,  a.  1,  ch.  189,  a.  6.  a.  9,  ch.  218,  a.  15. 

Soperstitious  uses,  ch.  1 14,  a.  12.  Venire  de  novo,  ch.  183,  a.  8. 

Sur  disseisin,  writ  of,  ch.  178,  a.  14,  he.  Venue,  ch.  175,  a.  6. 

Surety,  how  saved  harmless,  ch.  169,  ch.  Verdicts  and  judgments,  ch.  96. 

9,  a.  13.  Videlicet,  ch.  192,  a.  9. 

Surety  of  the  peace  &c.,  ch.  150,  a.  9.  Views  by  juries,  ch.  68,  a.  4,  ch.  178,  a. 
Surplusage,  ch.  180,  a.  8.  13,  &c. 

Surviving  partner  he.,  ch.  6,  a.  2,  ch.  42,  Voucher,  ch.  124,  ch.  177,  a.  2. 

ch.  52,  a.  4,  ch.  168,  a.  2.  Unwholesome  provisions,  ch.  208,  a.  11. 

Synopsis,  ch.  193.  Use  and  occupation,  ch.  55. 

Tender,  and  bringing  money  into  conrt,  Uses  and  trusts,  ch.  1 14. 

ch.  170,  ch.  144,  a.  10,  &c.  ch.  121,  a.  Usury,  ch.  153,  ch.211,  a.  10. 

2,  ch.  177,  a.  6.  Wages,  ch.  56. 

Timber,  inc.  ch.  211,  a.  9.  Wages  of  seamen,  ch.  57. 

Traverse,  ch.  180,  a.  10.  Warranty,  see  Covenant,  ch.  115. 

Treason  &c.  ch.  199,  ch.  200.  Waste,  ch.  78. 

Treasure  trove,  ch.  76,  a.  7.  Wajrs  and  bridges,  ch.  79. 

Trees,  ch.  76,  a.  8.  Weights  and  measures,  ch.  211,  a.  12. 

Trespass,  ch.  172,  ch.  173,  ch.  21 1,  a.  9.  Wills,  ch.  90,  a.  12. 

Trials,  see  Jury,  ch.  193,  a.  38,  ch.  194,  Witnesses,  ch.  80,  ch.  90,.  ch.  98. 

a.  6,  ch.  221,  a.  7.  Witchcraft,  ch.  198,  a.  7. 

Trover,  ch.  77.  Wreck,  &c.  ch.  76,  a.  7,  s.  36,  &c. 

Trustee  actions,  ch.  192.  Writs,  ch.  175,  ch.  186. 

Trusts  and  trustees,  ch.  1 14,  a.  14,  kc.  of  right,  ch.  228. 

Writings  not  sealed,  ch.  93,  ch.  97. 
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ANALYTICAL  INDEX  OF   THE  CHAPTERS  AND  ARTICLES. 


In  this  table  Is  eipresaed  the  subject  matter  of  each  chapter  and  of  each  article. 
Engluk  eaaes  means  those  ap|4ying  in  our  practice.  The  sections,  ke.  into  which 
articles  are  divided,  are  omitted  in  the  table,  as  are  also  the  sections  into  which 
some  chapters  are  divided. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONTRACTS  AND  COlTSIDCRATIOlfS. 

Ar^,  1.  Principles  of  contracts  and  agreements,  their  probable  origin, 
•  and  the  spirit  of  them. 

2.  The  nature  of  contracts  and  th^  forms  of  them. 

3.  The  execution  of  them. 

4.  Contracting  parties,  their  capacities,  ^. 

5.  Matter  of  contracts. 

6.  Privies  in  contracts. 

7.  When  discharged  or  dissolved,  generally,  and  notes  as  to  the 

principles  of  contracts  in  the  civil  and  other  laws. 

8.  Consideration  of  contracts,  when  good  or  not,  &c. 

9.  The  law  does  not  weigh  the  quantum  of  the  consideration. 

10.  The  suspension  of  the  plt^s  right  any  time,  is  a  ground  of 

promise. 

11.  So  any  damage  to  another,  suspension  or  forbearance  of  their 

right. 

12.  The  want  of  consideration  does  not  apply  where  the  promiser 

enters  on  the  doing  of  the  thing  promised. 

13.  A  prior  moral  duty  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  an  actual  promise. 

14.  A  deliberate  contract  in  writing  is  primdfacie^  though  not  con« 

elusive,  evidence  of  a  consideration. 
VOL.   I.  4 
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Art.  16.  As  to  impeaching  a  promissory  note  on  account  of  a  considera- 
tion. 

16.  There  are  two  kinds  of  considerations. 

17.  A  mere  voluntary  courtesy  is  not  a  consideration. 

18.  Considerations  executory. 

19, 20, 21.  The  debts  of  other  persons,  where  considerations  or  not 

22.  Both  parties  must  be  bound,  &c. 

23.  One^s  promise  is  a  consideration  only  when  he  can  perform. 

24.  A  loss  or  prejudice  to  one  U  a  good  consideration. 
26.  Considerations  illegal,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  bad. 

26.  Forbearance,  when  a  consideration  or  not 

27.  A  debt  due  only  in  conscience  is  a  consideration  of  a  promise. 

28.  When  assets  are  a  good  consideration  for  an  executor^s  pro- 

mise, kc. 

29.  If  no  cause  of  action  exist,  there  is  no  consideration. 

30.  Considerations  past 

31.  Considerations  grounded  on  relationship. 

32.  The  discharge  of  a  debt  is  a -good  t:onsideration. 

33.  So  to  prove  a  debt. 

34.  So  a  bare  relation  between  owner  and  tenant. 
36.  Cohabitation  when  a  consideration  or  not. 

36.  Wife's  consent,  a  good  consideration  or  not. 

37.  The  pit's  endeavour,  when  a  consideration  or  not. 

38.  So  to  do  voluntarily  what  one  ought  to  do  is  good,  &c. , 

39.  Considerations  perfectly  past. 

40.  Idle  considerations  are  as  none. 

41.  Considerations  continuing. 

42.  Acts  of  officers  considerations  or  not. 

43.  A  compromise  of  ^a  doubtful  right  is  a  good  ground  of  a  pro- 

mise. 

44.  If  no  reward,  no  skill,  or  no  neglect  is  implied,  thefe  is  no 

foundation  of  a  promise. 

45.  A  contract  personal  once  discharged  can  never  again  be  the 

consideration  of  a  promise. 

46.  Jyudum  Pactum. 

47.  When  a  note  for  land  to  a  third  person  is  valid,  though  the 

title  fail. 

48.  Consideration  bad. 

49.  A  consideration  of  the  promise  must  be  proved  though  in 

writing. 

50.  Construction  of  contracts. 

51.  One  is  void  of  a  kind  to  impose  on  the  court,  &c. 

52.  A  contract  as  to  State  lottery  tickets. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

REMEDIES  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  PARTIES. 

Art  1.  In  certain  cases  from  necesdty. 
2.  By  recapture. 
9.  Bj  re-entry  ofi  lands,  and  one^s  going  on  tlie  lands  of  another 

to  take  his  goods,  &c. 
4.  Abating  nusances. 
6.  Taking  chattels,  damage  feasant  in  what  cases,  &c. 

6.  By  accord  and  satisfaction. 

7.  By  arbitration  and  notes. 

CHAPTER  III. 

▲CTIOlf  WHAT. 

Art.  1.  Is  a  lawful  demand  of  one's  right,  how,  &c.  and  actions  how 
personal,  real,  and  mixed,  on  contracts  *and  torts,  kc. 

2.  Who  may  be  pit. 

3.  How  in  actions  several  persons  may  be  pits.,  and  general  forms 

in  using. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEN  THE  PLT.  HAS  A  RIGHT  OF  ACTION,  AND  OF  WHAT  KIND  IN  VARIOUS  CASES. 

CHAPTER  V. 

WHEN  PLT.  HAS  AN   ELECTION   IN   ACTIONS,    AND   MAY,    IN    SEVERAL  CASES,  SUE 

EITHER. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PLT.  MUST  ^%1T  TILL  THE  CAUSE  OP  ACTION  IS  ACCRUED— OR   ACTIO  NON 

ACCREVIT. 

Art.  1.  The  principle  of  law  how  settled. 
2.  Principle  of  survivorship  in  actions. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

ACTIO  PERSONALIS   MORITUR   CUM    PERSONA.      ACTIONS    ON  CONTRACTS* SURVIVE, 

ON  TORTS  DIE  WITH  THE  PARTIES,  &C. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

ACTION  OF  ACCOUNT. 

Art.  ] .  Is  founded  on  contract  and  privity  in  law,  &c.  for  things  un- 
certain. 
2.  Sundry  cases. 
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Jlrt.  3.  Three  cases  in  Massachusetts,  and  declarations,  kc. 
4.  Pleading  in  account,  and  evidence. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.     MQinES  HAD  AND  PAID,  &C. 

Art.  1.  On  promises  not  under  seal,  expressed  or  implied,  the  three 

settled  grounds  thereof. 

2.  For  monies  had  and  received,  when  due  in  equity  and  good 

conscience. 

3.  Monies  paid  by  mistake. 

4.  Monies  obtained  by  deceit. 

5.  When  the  consideration  fails. 

6.  For  monies  paid  on  a  void  authority. 

7.  Monies  obtained  by  extortion,  imposition,  embezzling,  &c. 

8.  For  monies  paid  on  judgments  reversed,  erroneous,  void,  &c. 

9.  Foe  the  proceeds  of  one's  property  another  obtains  by  wrong 

and  sells. 

10.  For  monies  paid  on  contracts  illegal  and  void  in  law. 

11.  For  monies  mispaid  to  an  agent,  not  paid  over,  &c. 

12.  Several  cases,  monies  had  and  received,  &c.  . 

13.  /»  assumpnt^  husband  cannot  recover  monies  secured  to  his 

wife's  sole  and  separate  use. 

14.  When  there   is  a  warranty,  this  action  for  monies  had  and 

received  does  not  lie. 

15.  For  monies  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended. 

16.  On  illegal  contracts. 

17.  For  monies  paid  by  sureties,  bail,  &c. 

18.  For  monies  lent — and  agent  and  principal  as  to  pontracts. 

19.  When  the  pit.  must,  or  may  not  sue  in  atUer  droits  or  in  his 

own  right,  various  cases  and  principles  considered. 

20.  When  one  agrees  to  pay  another's  debts,  how  far  cLssumpsit 

lies,  and  how  far  there  must  be  a  written  promise. 

21.  Certain  promises  raised  by  law,  the  principles  whereon,  and 
sundry  cases. 

22.  How  an  express  promise  excludes  an  implied  one,  or  not,  or 
pit  may  recover  on  his  com^ion  counts  or  not. 

CHAPTER  X. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    AGISTMENT. 

Art.  1.  i^stment,  assumpsit  as  to. 

2.  Agistment  on  Biassachusetts  statutes. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

ASSUMPSIT.     AGREEMENT  WRITTEN,  HOW  REQUIRED  OR  NOT. 

•Art.  1.  Agreement  what,  &c. 

2.  Earnest,  the  effects  of  paying  it,  &c. 

3.  Effects  of  the  word  pro  or /or,  and  of  conditions  in  agreements. 

4.  Writings  where  necessary  to^support  an  action  on  an  agree- 

ment, and  sales  at  auction. 
5«  A   parol  agreement   cannot  control  a  deed,  how  far  can  a 
writing. 

6.  Parol  agreement  as  to  lands. 

7.  The  manner  of  placing  the  signature,  &c. 

8.  How  a  letter  will,  in  equity,  amount  to  an  qpeement 

9.  Parol  agreements  as  to  lands,  in  equity. 

10.  How  fiir  parol  agreements  can  affect  written  ones. 

11.  Agreements  waived. 

12.  Agreements  partly  performed. 

13.  Promises  not  within  the  statutes  of  fraud  as  to  lands. 

CHAPTER  XIL 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSrr.    APPRENTICES. 

Art,  1.  Between  master  and  apprentice,  &c.  as  far  as  it  relates  to  them. 
2.  Sundry  principles  and  cases  on  which  this  action  rests. 

•     CHAPTER  XIII. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSrr.     ARBITRATIONS  AND  AWARDS. 

Jlrt.  1.  General  principles. 

2.  The  submission  must  be  by  parties  capable  of  contracting,  &c. 

3.  The  effects  of  a  good  award  to  extinguish  the  former  rights 

of  action. 

4.  How  the  award  may  be  a  bar,  though  not  performed ;  when  it 

gives  a  new  duty  in  lieu  of  the  former. 

5.  General  principles  necessary  in  every  award. 

6.  An  award  when  certain  or  not. 

7.  An  award  mutual  or  not 

8.  An  award  where  certain,  by  relation  to  something  dehors, 

9.  Referee  act  of  Massachusetts  and  cases  decided  on  it 

10.  Mutual  releases — ^time  of  submission,  a  known  fact,  &c. 

11.  Awards  void  in  part. 

12.  How  awards  may  be  performed. 

13.  When  awards  are  final  and  certain,  or  not. 
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Jbi.  14.  Several  rules,  illustrated  by  cases. 

15.  Bfistakes  of  arbitratioD,  and  several  cases. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

ACTION  Of  >UKNJICrfIT.    ^SSIOinifVT^. 

Afi.  1.  The  principles  and  ^fiepli  of  assignvients. 

8.  English  cases. 
3.  American  cases. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUlf^SIT.     ^TTOIUn£9- 

Art.  1.  Auumpnt  for  Ihek  £acf. 

2.  Where  in  hM  a  lien  £or  c0sts,  apd  atsmnpti$  lies  tber^oj^. 

3.  Submission  to  aitilrtttion  hj  attorney,  .&c. 

4.  Who  is  an  attorney,  &c. 

CHAfTEJR  yVl. 

ACTION  or  ASSUICPSIT.     SALES  AT  AUCTION. 

Art,  1.  Sales  at  auction.    EngUah  caseff. 
St.  American  c^ses,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XVH. 

ACTION  or  ASSUMPSIT.     BAILBEENTS. 

Art.  1.  General  principles. 

2.  How  one  finding  goods,  or  bailee  ,of  themgrcUw,  is  answerable. 

3.  Of  hiring. 

4.  Qf.pletlges. 

6.  0f  goods  delivered  to  the .  carried  for  a  reward. 

6.  Or  to  be  carried  without  a  reward. 

7.  Certain  principles  .in  ithese  cases. 

9.  Possession. 

10.  Bailee's  reward. 

11.  Bailee's  neglect  or  default. 

12.  Bailee's  care  and  diligence. 
.13*  As  to  gross  negligence. 

14.  Xbe>lNmifte?s  ke^piqgtbe  thing,  after. legally  demanded  by 

.the  biUlor,  tender,  frc.  the  effects. 

15.  Ordinary  care,  what. 

16.  When  is  one's  proper^  .bailed  or  sold. 

17.  Roman  ai\d  Fr-QiM^  ^;i,  9p  ^14&  subject. 
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Jtrt.  18.  Reasons  for  bringing  into  one  view  the  essential  piinclplet  of 
bailments,  &c.  in  tunanpnl. 
19.  iH^as  itt  cases  of  ftaiiiii^ii<>. 

CHAPTER  XVUI. 

ACTION  or  usstTiipnT.    BAiMivrTcr. 

«^r<.  1.  General  principles  In  benkhipt  <6iiiBk. 
2.  Bankrdpt  actiods  in  E^gland^  ifcc 
^.  ^^iMriciiln  cittes. 

CHAPTER  XIX 
ASSuMPsrr.    baron  and  feme. 

Jirt.  1.  Genehd -principles. 

2.  His  rights  to  her  property,  powelr  o>r6r  her  penta,  torts  as 

to  her,  &c. 

3.  The  effect  of  his  recovering  a  chose  in  aftttoo  that  was  hears,  &c. 

4.  Her  rents. 

5.  VHb  rights  as  -her  mdintelstHKop. 

6.  His  rights  by  judgment,  lU^ 

7.  The  hnsbamd's  right  when  a  bIthlMpt 

8.  How  he  is  liable  for  her  -dehUi  «¥  iM^ 

9.  Where  husband  and  lAie  %ve  ^e^ral^. 

10.  Her«eparafe*iiabinty. 

11.  His  being  an  alien  enemy,  the  effects  aS  to thlsitttlon,  Ilc. 

12.  When-divoirced  ifrom  bed  and  board,  this^aoftoii^aMl  how  effect- 

ed. 

13.  Where  she  is  not  liable  to  be  sued,  though  living  separate. 

14.  Where  she  elopes,  the  effects. 

15.  She  is  not  liable  to  be  sued,  though  ^le  carry  on  trade  by  her- 
self and  live  apart. 

16.  Marriage  in  fact,  or  by  acknowledgment,  liinds  the  husband  in 
regard  to  her  contract  for-tieeesSaiieB. 

17.  When  she  is  executrix  or -administratrix. 

18.  In  cases  of  abduction,  his  remedies. 

19.  Her  title  to  his  estate  further,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  L 

CONTRACTS  AND  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Art.  1.  Jn  this  chapter  the  nature  and  principles  of  con- 
tracts will  be  briefly  considered  ;  and  contracts  in  detail  wiB 
be  conadered,  and  the  actions  founded  on  the  various  species 
of  them,'  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  following  chapters. 

Sect.  1.  What  is  a  contract.  The  best  and  most  compre- 
hensive definition  found  is  the  French*  derived  from  the  civil 
law,  which  is  defined  thus,  "  a  convention  by  which  one  or 
more  persons  obligate  themselves  to  one  or  more  other  per* 
sons  to  give  or  do,  or  not  to  do,  something."  Blackstone  de- 
fines a  contract,  which  usually  conveys  an  interest  merely  in 
action,  thus  :  '*  an  agreement^  upon  sufficient  consideration,  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing."  This  contract  is  merely 
executory  J  on  which  there  is  a  right  of  action  to  enforce  an  ex* 
ecution  of  it.  But  a  contract  may  be  executed^  and  then  it  is 
9,  grant;  as  if  A  agree,  orconuract,  for  a  proper  consideration, 
to  sell  a  piece  of  land  to  B,  and  make  the  conveyance ;  here  the 
agreement,  bargain,  or  contract  is  executed^  and  thereby  the 
land  is  vested  in  B  and  the  consideration  in  A,  and  no  cause 
of  action  exists.  If  A  shall  attempt  to  use  the  land  as  his,  B 
can  repel  him  by  shewing  their  contract  executed.  Mr.  Powell 
thinks  a  contract  is  best  defined  thus,  ^'  a  contract  is  a  transac- 
tion in  which  each  party  comes  under  an  obligation  to  the  other, 
and  each,  reciprocally,  acquires  a  right  to  what  is  promised  by 
the  other."  After  all,  we  can  properly  understand  what  a  con- 
tract is,  but  by  seeing  its  obligation  on  one  party  and  its  secu- 
rity to  the  other,  in  me  thousands  of  cases  in  which  it  is  used 
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Ch.  1.  in  all  the  conditions  of  mankisd.  What  is  a  contract,  the 
Art.  1.  cbligaiion  of  iiohich  our  state  legislatures  cannot  impair^  is 
one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  our  system ;  and  this 
contract  well  understood  is  among  the  best  securities  in  it ;  not 
only  as  to  property y  but  as  to  rights  and  privileges  also,  as  we 
shall  see  in  many  cases.  A  Judgment  is  not  a  contract* 

%  2.  The  several  kinds  of  contracts.     They  are,  coramonty, 
considered,    1.  Matters  otRecordf  as  a  recognisance.   2.  i^pe- 
cialtiesy  as  deeds  under  seal,  as  to  which  no  consideration  need 
be  stated  or  proved.  3.  Unsealed  unitten  contracts.    4.  Parol 
or  verbal  contracts.   Some,  of  these  three  classes  of  contracts, 
make  only  two.   1.  Specialties.  2.  Parol,  and  they  say  if  tm^- 
ten  and  not  sealed  they  are  parol  agreements.  3  John.  Cas. 
60 ;  but,  in  fact,  the  statute  of  frauds  and  many  judicial  decis- 
ions (as  we  shall  see)  make  as  strong  distinctions  between 
written  and  parol  contracts,  as  the  common  law  makes  be- 
tween sealed  and  unsealed  contracts  ;    and  the  civil  law  madi^ 
a  clear  distinction  between  mere  verbal  pacts^  or  agreements, 
and  written  stipulations.    5.  Many  acts  passed,  grants  made, 
and  corporations  created  by  our  legislatures,  are  contracts^  nol 
to  be  annulled  or  akered  by  them,  without  the  consent  of  thA 
other  party,  holding  a  privatq  right,  interest,  privilege,  fran- 
chise, or  exemption  under  them.  6.  Contracts  as  above  are  ex- 
ecutory and  executed.   7.  Contracts  are  express j  as  in  eiqmss 
words  or  in  writing ;   or  implied,  as   when  raised'  bj  kfr/ 
8.  Treaties,  likewise,  are  contracts  of  the  highest  order  ;  obliga- 
tory on  one  party,  whenever  they  stipulate  and  promise  rights, 
privileges,  exemptions,  power,  interest,  or  property  to  the 
other.    9.  Our  Colony  charters  were  viewed  as  political  con- 
tracts ;  hence  in  our  separation,  we  found  it  necessary  to  "  dis' 
solve  the  political  bands"  which  connected  them  with  their 
parent  state.     So  the  articles  of  confederation  were  viewed  as 
political  contracts  among  the  states,  called  a  Confederacy^  to 
which  there  were,  at  first,  thirteen  parties.     Not  so  the  Con^ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  but  the  people  of  them  ordained 
and  established  it,  in  whom  was  the  original  sovereignty,  and 
who  included  in  one  body  all  classes,  and  they  have  carried 
it  into  execution  by  electing  a  part  of  themselves,  from  time  to 
time,  in  states  and  dist]*icts,  to  administer  it  according  to  the 
rules  of  conduct  ordained  and  prescribed  in  it,  not  as  a  contract 
among  thirteen,,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  parties.    So  where  the 
people  of  a  state  have  formed  and  adopted  a  state  constitution, 
they  have  as  one  people  ordained  and  established  it;  their 
electing  men  in  towns  to  frame  it,  or  their  meeting  in  their 
towns  to  ratify  it,  has  not  made  it  a  contract  to  which  each 
town  is  a  party ;  hence  from  the  ordainmg  power  being  one 
body,  results  the  right  to  alter  and  amend  as  a  portion  of  them, 
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short  of  the  whole,  sees  fit ;  10,  so  we  shall  observe,  in  subse-  Ch.  1. 
quent  chapters,  there  are  several  kmds  of  cootracts  in  regard  'Art.  1. 
to  time,  number  of  parties,  and  amount  of  consideration  :  tome 
must  be  for  life,  and  life  only ;  some  temporary  and  some  per- 
petual. These  are  some  of  the  great  divisions  of  oontracts 
into  those  of  several  kinds  ;  as  to  the  objecU  and  ends  to  be  ob- 
tamed  by  contracts,  and  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  them,  con- 
tracts are  of  so  many  sorts,  as  to  be  the  grounds  of  more  than 
half  of  the  actions  that  exist. 

^  3.  Thefrohable  origin  of  contracts.  They  must  hare  com- 
menced with  human  society.     The  obligation  of  contracts  must 
have  been  felt  in  Adam's  family.  Men  by  nature  being  inclined 
to  associate,  they,  no  doubt,  associated  as  soon  as  two  or  more 
of  them  existed,  and,  probably,  there  never  was  a  time  when  men 
did  not  want  to  exchange  labour  and  commodities  in  some  sort 
of  society  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  felt  this  want  or  inclination, 
agreements  and  contracts  became  necessary.  The  property  of 
the  commodity,  the  right  of  the  service  of  one,  in  tvarj  might  be 
acquired  by  another  by  force  ;  but  in  peace,  neither  could  pass 
but  by  c6ntracts.     Before  written  contracts  were  invented  and 
formid  onM  introduced,  exchanges  must  have  been  made,  and 
rights  to  property  and  labour  yielded  and  acquired  by  mere 
agreements,  proved  by  no  other  evidence  than  the  delivery  of 
.  the  thing,  or  by  the  yielding  of  the  service,  or  by  caUing  some 
bystander  to  witness  the  bargain : — as  every  individual  had 
occasion  for  agreements,  he  became  concerned  in  rendering 
ifaem  valid,  and  so  useful.     There  was  a  common  interest  in 
supporting  them.     It  was  with  money  as  with  writing,  neither 
could  ever  be  the  invention  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  ; 
still  before  men  had  either,  they  must  have  had  much  occasion 
for  agreements,  not  only  in  borrowing  and  lending  commodi- 
ties, and  in  exchanging  them,  as  also  labour,  but  even  in  a 
traffic  of  labour  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  animals,  and 
other  things,  understood  to  be  the  objects  of  ownership.     The 
right  of  meum  and  tuum  was,  intuitively^  perceived,  as  soon  as 
men  perceived  at  all,  as  it  ever  has  been  by  children  in  the 
cradle.     If  ten  men  from  ten  different  nations  meet,  accident- 
ally, on  a  desert  island,  and  one  of  them,  by  his  labour,  ac- 
quire a  fish  from  the  sea,  they  all,  intuitively,  perceive  it  is  his. 
This  has  ever  been  the  case,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  intuitive 
perception  of  mankind,  that  when  one,  by  his  exertions,  has 
obtained  property  or  a  right,  it  has  remained  his,  until  he  has 
lost  it  either  by  a  non  user  or  misuser,  or  yielded  it  by  his  cont 
sent,  and  with  this  consent,  contracts  have  been  coeval. 


* 
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Ch.  1 .  Art.  2.  JS/uture  md  forms  of  contracts  and  agreements.  ^  1  •  A 
j^t»  2.  "Contract  is  ootbiag  more  than  an  agreement  reduced  to  writiag^ 
Ihoii^b  we  often  speak  of  parol  or  verbal  contracts.  Stricdjr 
iipeaking,  while  terms  settled  by  the  parties  rest  in  words  only, 
they  constitute  an  agreenaent ;  when  that  is  reduced  to  writia^, 
it  beoomes  a  coittract ;  and  that,  when  sealed,  becomes  a  deed  j 
and  though  the  substance,  reason,  and  intent  of  every  one  is  tfauB 
the  same,  namely,  to  secure  a  right ;  and  the  main  ^estioii, 
on  each,  is  and  must  be  the  same  ;  that  is,  what  did  the  parties 
meanj  what  right  did  they  mean  to  secure  ;  yet  as  the  rights 
of  property  and  of  persons,  and  the  w-ants  of  mankind  eie 
almost  innumerable,  and  these  are  to  be  secured  or  supfdied^ 
mainly  by  their  contracts,  these,  to  answer  their  various  pur- 
poses, must,  necessarily,  be  almost  mfinkely  various  in  fenna 
•and  terms,  as  the  wants  to  be  supplied,  or  the  prop^^  or 
service  to  be  transferred,  rendered  or  received  may  require; 
and  the  different  forms  allowed  by  law  even  to  effect  the  aant 
jpurpose,  very  much  increase  the  variety. 

^  2.  A  proper  consideration  is  the  basis  of  each  contraotor 
mgreement,  and  if  such  a  consideration  is  not  expressed,  veder- 
stood,  or  implied,  there  is  no  contract  the  law  wj)l  evSwo^ 
Fraud  renders  every  one  null  and  void,  tainted  by  it.  Aad  ne 
fraud  is  so  covered  or  protected  in  equity,  and  even  at  law,  -as 
not  to  be  inquired  into.  Security  is  the  end  of  every  contract^ 
and  agreement,  but  the  particular  object  to  be  secured  hj  eiy" 
particular  one,  is  a  creature  of  the  moment.  But  if -exeouteclt 
it  secures  a  right  or  interest  only  to  be  defended.  No  acdoe 
will  be  necessary  to  recover  it.  If  executory ^  or  to  be  executedt, 
the  act  to  be  done,  usually  falls  into  some  known  class ;  as  to 
convey  lands  or  goods  to  one  or  to  many,  for  years,  for  life,  or 
in  fee,  by  delivery,  by  deed,  or  by  will,  be.  to  serve  as  an 
apprentice,  a  sailor,  or  a  servant,  &c.  to  pay  wages,  freigb^ 
•insurance  and  the  like  :  so  the  law  and  practice,  usually  intro- 
duces and  settles  certain  well  known  forms  of  contracts,  adapt- 
ed to  each  description  of  acts  to  be  done  by  force  of  them. 
Hence  each  species  of  formal  contracts  is  settled  with  reC^- 
ence  to  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  kind  of  acts,  the  one  to 
be  done,  belongs  to ;  and  so  is  the  law  and  practice,  genera^-^ 
in  regard  to  acts  stipulated  not  to  be  done.  Therefore,  it  is  that 
each  species  of  formal  contracts  has  its  own  peculiar  properties, 
separately  to  be  considered  in  the  subsequent  pages ;  and  eaoh 
.generally  will  be  considered  as  the  ground  of  action,  and  astthe 
security  of -rights ;  and  the  nature  of  the  actions  and  proceedr 
ings  in  them'  will  accord  with  the  kind  of  contract  of  each 
description.  But  there  are  certain  general  rules  as  to  consid- 
erations, construction,  &c.  common  to  all  of  them.  As  all 
contracts  must  be  valid  or  invalid  when  made,  they  can  never 
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depend  on  after  coniingendesj  except  the  taking  effect  of  one  Ch.  1. 
maj  be  suspended  until  an  event  shall  happen,  but  this  event,  Art.  3* 
or  fact,  raust  be  such  as  would  have  made  the  contract  codh 
plete,  if  ezisdng  when  made.  And  this  event  must  happen  tn 
legal  time. 

^  d.  The  amount  or  adequacy  of  the  consideration.  Akboogh 
as  between  the  parties  to  a  contract  the  law  does  not  weigh  the 
quantity  of  the  consideration,  but  deems  a  peppercorn  suffi- 
cient in  a  contract  of  any  amount,  yet  the  law  is  otbenmse  as 
to  third  persons,  (and  equity  is  clearly  so,)  who  are  affected  by 
the  contract,  as  creditors  of  the  contractor,  and  fair  puidbaae 
of  the  same  property.  As  to  them  there  must  be  a  consider. 
tioD  reasonably  adequate,  as  a  fair  price  honestly  paid ;  an^ 
even  between  the  parties,  at  law,  the  smallness  of  the  oonsider- 
tiOD  may  be  evidence  of  fraud,  or  of  imposition,  or  of  undue 
advantage  taken.  Indeed,  the  mere  inadequacy  of  price,  alone 
Mnridared,  and  as  no  evidence  of  mistake,  misconception,  or 
andite  advantage,  does  not  weigh,  but  if  this  inadequacy  be 
eonriderable,  as  half  the  value  only,  &c.  it  is  held  even  as  be- 
tween the  parties  as  sufficient  evidence  of  misconception  or 
undue  advantage.  See  James  or  Jones  «.  Morgan,  and  Heath- 
cole's  case,  ch.  139  a  7,  2,  3 ;  2  Pow.  on  Con.  154  to  161, 
ch.  32  a  13,  2,  and  sundry  cases  there  cited. 

^4.  What  is  a  private  contract^  and  so  a  private  ri^ht  or 
prtftrtjff  fMeh  eannot  be  taken  away  by  legislative  power. 
There  Jhave  been  no  rights  in  our  country  so  often  invaded, 
fiv  naar  two  centuries,  by  numerous  legislatures,  as  the  rights 
seemed  by  private  executory  contracts  ;  that  is,  debts  owed; 
and  privileges  secured  by  private  charters  in  the  nature  of  con- 
tracts :  under  the  pretence  of  the  public  good,  and  to  favour 
eoDbarrassed  debtors,  these  rights  and  privileges  have  been 
oAen  attacked  and  violated,  notwithstanding  all  the  charter  and 
Mjoatitutional  provisions  introduced  in  better  times,  to  protect 
sueb  rights  and  privileges  :  the  direct  tendency  of  such  meas- 
ures has  been  to  deprive  individuals  and  private  corporations 
of  their  property  and  privileges,  and  to  produce  express  pro- 
visioDS  against  their  repetition;  therefore,  in  July  1787,  Con- 
unanimously  introduced  into  the  ordinance  for  the  gov- 
of  the  Western  country,  the  following  clause  :  to  wit, 
^.aftd  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  un- 
dkmood  and  declined,  that  no  law  otight  ever  to  be  made,  or 
tDJttieibffce  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall  in  any  manner 
ariwlmer,  interfere  with,  or  nffect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
venta,  bona  fide,  and  without  fraud,  previously  formed."  Soon 
after,  a  dause  more  concise,  and  of  broader  meaning,  but  of 
the  same  spirit,  v^as  made  a  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  adopted  by  the  American  people  without  opposition ;  as 
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Ch.  1.     to  the  ordiDance,  the  question  has  been,  what  is  b.  private  cot^ 
Art.  2.     tract  ;  as  to  the  constitution,  what  is  a  contract,  a  state  leg- 
islature is  not  allowed  to  impair.     On  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  pages  some  of  the  most  important  ju- 
dicial decisions  in  our  country. 

It  has  been  correctly  observed,  that  this  clause  includes  the 
word  cantractj  generally :  and  that  it  cannot  be  confined  (as 
some  urge  it  must)  to  bills  of  credit,  ex  post  facto  and  tender 
laws,  because  these  are  expressly  provided  against  in  the  same 
section ;  the  only  reasons  recoUected  for  not  giving  the  word 
"  cofUracf^  its  usual  meaning  in  this  section,  that  is,  as  mean- 
ing a  convention  to  do  or  not  to  do  sometliing.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  private  contracts  ;  1,  those  made  by  individuals  and 
private  corporations ;  2,  where  the  public,  as  the  state,  is  one 
pany,  as  when  it  creates  a  corporation  to  hold  and  manage  iiri- 
vate  property,  or  funds  for  private,  or  even  general  cAcirtlJeff, 
as  for  the  benefit  of  an  indiijinite  multitude,  whether  persoBt 
infirm,,  poor,  to  be  instructed  in  literature,  civilized,  christians 
ized,  &c.  Here  is  a  contract^  and  the  incorporating  power  is 
merely  a  party  to  it,  and  cannot  alter  it  without  the  consent  of 
the  private  donors,  or  of  those  they  entrust  to  manage  and 
apply  their  funds  in  die  manner  settled  in  forming  the  body 
politic.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  material  distinctioii 
there  is,  in  the  fifth  place,  between  incorporations  for  charitmUe 
and  political  purposes.  When  created  for  political  puipooes^ 
as  counties,  towns,  be.  the  incorporation  is  a  mere  oi^aniia-' 
lion  o{  political  powers,  as  a  part  of  the  public  government.  In 
such  cases  the  incorporating  power  enters  into  no  contract ;  so 
far  is  not  a  party  to  one,  but  may  alter  and  modify,  at  discre- 
tion, as  the  practice  invariably  has  been.  A  statute,  in  sucb 
cases,  incorporating  a  town,  or  any  body  politic,  really  a  part 
of  the  political  government  of  the  state  or  nation,  is  not  a  etmr 
tract  or  grant,  but  the  statute  enacts  a  law,  ordains  and  esUA^ 
lishes  a  rule  of  conduct,  alterable  at  the  discretion  of  the  incor- 
porating power,  still  this  power  may  vest  in  towns,  be.  rights 
it  cannot  vary,  as  for  instance,  a  corporate  capacity  to  pur- 
chase, hold,  and  sell  lands,  and  in  this  capacity  a  town  actu- 
ally holds  lands  ;  as  to  these  there  is  a  contract,  for  there  is  an 
implied  engagement  by  the  incorporating  power,  not  to  touch 
these  lands  without  the  town's  consent,  except  to  tax  thraw 
This  engagement  results  from  the  spirit  of  the  govemmenl^' 
whenever  one  of  its  principal  objects  is  to  protect  and  secure 
private  property  and  rights  to  their  legal  owners  ;  and  when- 
ever the  incorporating  power  is  not  despotic,  but  is  only  a 
power  delegated  by  the  people  with  restrictions,  the  safeguards 
of  private  right  and  property. 
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.  Art,  3.  The  execution.  ^1.  Every  exchange  is  executed  at  the    Ch.  1. 
time  the  verbal  agreement,  or  written  contract^,  is  carried  into    Art.  3. 
execution^  and  has  its  effect ;  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  the  V^^v^^b^ 
object  of  legal  compulsion.     None  can  be  the  object  of  this  ^^7^  ^^  ^^^ 
compulsion,  except  those  made  to  secure  the  performance  of  Hoirar?eMk* 
some  future  act ;  and  then,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  convey  trmtt,  fce. 
or  transfer  property^  as  lands  or  goods ;  render  services j  or  ^n^^JJE!*' 
pay  numieSf  in  fixt  or  reasonable  quantities.     The  intent  of  cially  cM^ 
every  contract  is  the  same,  that  is,  to  bind  one  party  to  trans-  ^  ^ 
fer  or  pay,  and  to  give  the  other  a  right,  in  law,  or  equity,  to 
enfocce  the  performance,  so  that  he  shall  receive  the  money, 
<Nr  effects,  accordipg  to  their  meaning. 

^  2.  When  one  detained  the  goods  of  another,  and  which  the 
latter  had  a  right  to  have,  the  first  and  obvious  remedy  was, 
an  acdon  of  debt  or  detinue,  wherein  the  plaintiff  stated  his 
right  to  the  thing,  which  he  alleged  the  other  unjustly  detain- 
ed :  if  goods  or  debt  the  defendant  owed  as  the  representa- 
tive of  another^  he  was  considered  as  detaining  the  one  or  the 
other,  or  if  he  owed  the  debt  himself  in  his  own  right,  he  was 
viewed  as  otring  and  detaining^  and  to  be  called  upon  to  ren- 
der what  he  otoed  and  unjustly  detained.  Henoe,  there  has 
ever  existed,  in  different  nations,  the  distinction  between 
charging  one  in  the  debet  and  detinet,  and  in  the  detinet  only* 
In  a  larger  sense,  a  man  may  be  bound  to  pay  in  money ,  pro- 
perty^  or  labour.  Before  money  was  used,  he  could  be  held  to 
pay  bfat  in  the  two  last,  but  since  the  general  measure  of  all 
property,  an  acknowledged  currency,  has  been  used,  payment 
has  been  understood  in  a  more  limited  and  appropriate  sense, 
as  a  payment  in  money.  The  precious  metals  properly  stamp- 
ed, have  most  generally  been  adopted  as  this  common  measure. 
When  a  common  representative  of  all  property  and  services  is 
thus  established,  it  usually  becomes  the  course  of  business,  for 
the  proprietor  to  sell  the  one,  or  yield  the  other,  for  a  quantity 
of  these  metals,  he  is  to  receive  of  the  purchaser,  at  the  time, 
or  afterwards,  as  the  just  equivalent  for  the  thing  parted  with. 
This  quantity  must  be  fixed  by  the  parol  agreement^  or  written 
contract;  or  it  must  be  a  reasonable  quantity  left  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  third  persons,  referees,  judges  or  jurors.  Where 
one  agrees  to  pay  the  other  a  certain  sum,  as  the  piice  of  la- 
boor  or  goods,  a  debt  arises^  and  the  payer  is  a  debtor  and  die 
^receiver  a  creditor.  And  the  latter  in  an  action  of  debt,  re- 
covers this  precise  sum  ;  and  often  with  damages  for  the  deten- 
tion of  it,  after  the  pay-day  fixed  upon,  or  after  a  legal  demand 
of  payment,  where  no  such  day  is  named.  But  when  the  sum 
is  not  thus  fixed  and  certain,  nor  capable  of  being  reduced  to 
a  certainty  hy  calculation^  made  on  given  data,  but  sounds  only 
in  damages^  the  creditor  does  not  recover  a  debt^  but  only 
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Ch.  I.      damages  (and  costs;)  therefore,  when  the  party  agreeing  or 

ArU  4*      contracting  to  render  to  another,  lands,  goods,  or  a  reasomdib 

V,^y«V/   ^'^"^  of  money,  fails  to  perform,  the  other  can  only  sue  for  and 

recover  damages  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury.    In  expounding  a  eon* 

tracty  the  place  where  made  must  be  considered,  unless  the 

parties  have  a  view  to  another  government,  as  when  a  bill  wat 

drawn  in  FraiMit^  payable  in  England^  it  was  held  that  it  w«s 

governed  by  EngUsh  law,  because,  originally  intended  to  be 

carried  into  effect  in  England,  but  secus  if  payable  in  France. 

This  rule  applies  to  the  nature  and  construction  of  contractii 

not  to  the  mode  of  enforcing  therrt.     Hence  a  contract  made 

in  Madeira  under  Portuguese  law,  between  two  Portuguese 

subjects,  where  a  debtor's  body  is  not  liable,  was  enforced  in  N. 

York  by  her  law,  and  the  deft,  held  to  bail.   2  Johns.  R.  198| 

220,  Smith  v.  Spinolla,  and  cases  cited  7  John.  R.  117, 118. 

1  \v.  Bi.  259.    Art.  4.  Contracting  parties.  ^  1 .  There  must  be  two  at  least ; 

Bland.  ^^^  these  must  be  able  to  contract  either  expressly  or  by  legal 

Cooke's  B.     implication.     Their  contract  may  be  executed^  as  where  two 

gI^I^^H  bi  ^S''^^  ^^  exchange  horses^  and  do  it  immediately,  this  conveys 

663-8  Johiifi.  a  chose  in  possession,  and  is  like  a  grant  that  transfers  the 

|^-^89--|Bl.  fight  and  possession  together;  or  it  may  be  executory;  as  if 

Com!  D.  4U.  ^^^y  ^ff^^  ^^  exchange  next  week.     This  conveys  obHj  a  detf 

—Co.  L.  172.  in  action.  Here  the  right  only  vests.   It  is  of  the  very  essence 

--Aliens^    of  a  contract  to  the  parties  consent.    To  this  end  they  nmat 

L.31,32.—    have  Si  physical^  a  moral  power  to  do  it,  and  a  free  exercise 

Co.  L.  2.        of  this  power,  and  actually  exercise  it  in  deed,  or  in  edtatem- 

idiot.,&Lc.      piation  of  law. 

^  2.  Hence  idiots,  lunatics,  and  persons  non  compos  sien^, 
or  distracted,  not  having  reason  to  assent,  cannot  contract ;  and 
their  contracts  are  void  (d)  initio  ;  and  may  be  shown  to  be  so 
on  the  general  issue  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  on  special 
pleading  ;  but  if  a  man  be  legally  compos  mentis,  be  he  wise 
or  unwise,  he  is  bound  by  his  contract ;  yet,  however,  if  a 
contract  be  obtained  from  a  weak  man,  by  any  fraud,  practice, 
breach  of  trust,  or  unfair  means,  it  may  be  avoided,  not  on  ac- 
count of  his  incapacity,  for  the  law  deems  him  capable,  but  far 
reason  of  this  practice  with  him,  which  is  considered  as  eei* 
dence,  and  often,  as  proof  of  deceit  and  imposi^on:  and  in 
weighing  the  evidence  the  judges  will  notice  that  less  art  wSl 
deceive  a  weak  than  a  sensible  man.  A  feme  covert  has  no 
In  what  power  to  contract,  or  assent,  and  her  contract  is  wholly  wid^ 
Baron  and  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  in  which  the  law  allows  her  to 
Fetne.  act  as  a  feme  sole,  or  as  under  the  protection  of  the  court. 

Persons  under  duress  cannot  contract  or  assent.  If  minon 
contract,  except  for  necessaries,  they  may  avoid  their  contracts, 
or  confirm  them  when  they  come  of  age.  (If  a  contract  be 
void  or  only  voidable  is  yet  unsettled  in  several  cases.) 
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^  3.  Their  assent  may  be  given,  expressly j  by  words  or  by  signs,    Ch.  1  • 
or  taciily ;  but  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  that  no  assent  be  inferred    Art.  5. 
from  a  man's  sUenee^  unless  ^  1,  Ae  knotM  his  right  and  tvhat  V,^v^^ 
til  doing  ;    and  2d,  unless  his  silence  be  voluntary*    It  tliere-  Auent  to 
fi>re  follows,  if  I  know  one  is  conveying  my  property  to  another,  contracts, 
and  I  am  voluntarily  silent^  I  may  be  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in 
tins  case,  may  presume. my  assent;  but  this  presumption,  like  g.  n  409 
every  other,  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  ;  and  when  parties  or  b.  h^ 
assent,  it  is  not  material  how  the  matters  assented  to,  be  placed  Burghv^Pres- 
m  writing ;  therefore,  they  may  assent  to  a  whole  bond  or  ^'^' 
deed,  and  make  it  binding,  when  at  the  time  of  the  signing  a 

Et  of  it  is  written  by,  or  in  a  memoraudum,  on  the  back  of  it. 
t  itome  exceptions  are  made  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  be. 

Art.  5.  Matter  of  contracts  and  agreements.  §  l.Itisa  set-  ^J?***** 
tied  principle  that  one  must  have  an  actual^  or  potential  interest 
ID  a  thing  to  be  able,  by  his  contract,  or  agreement,  to  convey  it, 
or  dispose  of  it.     If  I  own  a  piece  of  land,  I  can  sell  the  grass 
that  will  grow  on  it  next  year ;  because  I  have  it  potentially. 
But  I  cannot  sell  the  future  crop  of  land  I  do  not  qwn.    I  can-  2^Jf"  ^^ 
not  sell  what  I  shall  buy.     I  have  it  not  m}rself,  and  I  cannot  Potential  In- 
convey  what  I  have  not..   I  neither  have  it  actually  nor poten^  tsreit 
tiatly.     But  I  may  by  an  executory  contract,  covenant,  or  en* 
gage  to  buy  and  convey  the  land  ;  but  this  cannot  enable  the 
other  party,  legally^  to  recover  the  land  ;  but  only  damages^  if 
I  fail  to  perform.  So  if  I  have  only  a  condition,  I  cannot  con- 
tract for  the  property  or  possession  ;  as  if  I  seD  a  ship  to  B,  conditional 
on  condition  he  pay  me  $  1 000  in  three  months,  I  cannot,  in  the  intarvft. 
mean  time,  sell  her  to  another ;  for  I  have  only  a  condition, 
and  such  a  sale  is  bad,  though  he  fail  to  pay ;  that  is,  if  I  con- 
tract with  C,  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  shall  have  her  at  such 
a  price,  if  B  do  not  perform,  and  he  does  not,  and  I  do  not 
fulfil  my  contract  with  C,  he  can  only  have  an  action  for  dam- 
^g^s  against  me  for  not  performing,  but  never  can  recover  the 
ship  herself  in  replevin,  or  otherwise,  as  he  would  be  able  to 
do  if  my  contract  with  him  sold  and  conveyed  the  property  of 
the  ship  to  him— See  below.    And  in  every  contract  of  sale  it 
is  asserted  to  fix  the  price.    14  Vesey  400.   When  the  par- 
ties in  any  case  reduce  their  contract  to  writing,  all  their  pre- 
vious parol  agreements  are  viewed  as  included  in  it. 

§  2.  Possibility .  There  are  three  kinds  of  possibilities ;  1,  it  2  Day's  Ca. 
possibility  coupled  with  an  interest ;  this  may  be  devised,  tranS'  137.— 3  T.  R. 
mitted,  or  assigned,  as  an  interest  one  has  by-  executory  devise,  J^J,^',,  R^e 
this  too  will  pass  by  descent ;  because  the  person  has  an  in-  —1  BaiT.228! 
terest  in  the  lands  known  in  law :  so  in  contingent,  spring'^  '^^'^I^ 
ingn  and  executory  uses.  2.  A  bare  possibility,  or  ho^pe  ofsuc^  ^iq  'f^od. 
cession,  as  of  an  heir,  living  his  ancestor ;  this  cannot  descend,  419  to  426^— 
nor  can  it  be  assigned,  devised,  or  even  released  :  the  utmost  ^  '^'  ^^\ 
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Ch.  1.  the  heir  can  do,  in  respect  to  this,  is  to  release  to  the  tmnnl 

Art.  6.  of  the  land,  with  warranty ^  and  so  bar  qr  rebut  hinuelfhy 

K^'y^J  own  warranty.  3.  A  possibility ^fk  mere  contingent  interest^ 

6  Wood's  a  devise  to  A  if  he  survive  B ;  here  is  a  mere  contingency  $ 

Con.  ^  23,  and  any  estate  A  may  have  depends  on  a  condition  freeedent^ 

72.-^0  Co.  and  if  he  die  before  B,  nothing  vests  in  A  or  goes  to  A's  heir  | 

49.  case  of  nor  has  A  any  interesii  he  can  devise  or  asngn^  or  any  way 

j^'^P^t.--  transfer  by  his  contracls.     But  tliis  fossibility  A  may  release 

8  Co.  96^  ^0  the  tenant  of  the  land  ;  as  the  wifeU  possibility  to  dower 

2  Bl.  Com.  may  be  released^  living  her  htisband  ;  as  was  decided  in  the 

2^Cro?si!~  sixth  and  seventh  points  in  Laropet's  case,  10  Co.  48.     So  a 

1  Com.  D.  term  for  years  is  granted  to  A  for  life^  remainder  to  B  ;  B  liv- 

664.— Giib.  iQg^  ^  lias  but  a  mere  possibility^  a  mere  contingent  iniereetf 

378.— Co.'l.  <^^  ^^  S^^^  ^°^y  ^^  -^  ^'^  before  the  term  ends,  in  the  use  or 
264.— Shep.  term  itself ;  but  during  A's  life  B's  executory  interest  cannot 
^  1^— n  ^^  granted  to  a  stranger ;  but  tliis  possibility  may  be  extin- 
Mod.  168  to  guished  by  a  release  to  him  in  possession :  the  reascn  is,  the 
163.-2  Wood  grant  to  a  stranger  occasions  suits  and  contentions ;  but  the 
l2o]^Wood  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^'^  possession  extinguishes  them  ;  and  the  many 
616.— 4  .  cases  on  this  litigated  point,  seem  to  be  reducible  to  this  one 
y^^F^^"  principle ;  the  release  is  good,  and  extinguishes  the  possibility » 
40li  416,  when  made  to  one,  who  has  an  interest  in  the  things  in  which 
648.— Cro.  the  possibility  is  absorbed,  whether  in  possession,  remainder^or 
Eas?  m^  reversion,  in  privity,  or  otherwise  ;  because  in  either  way  the 
6  Cruise  628,  possible  interest  is  absorbed  or  extinguished^  and  being  80,  it 
624,  &c.,  cannot  be  the  ground  of  litigation,  as  it  might  be,  and  often 
V.  Woodford  ^^^^^  ^e,  if  the  law  allowed  it  to  be  transferred  to  a  stranger. 
4  Vesey  jun.  ^  3.  3p  in  personal  matters,  if  a  master  agree  to  pay  his  mate 
6T  R ^i  $^^^  wages,  provided  he  proceeds^  co7itinuesy  and  does  his 
—10  Mod.  ^^ty  from  one  port  to  another,  as  from  Jamaica  to  London^ 
412.  and  the  mate  dies  on  the  passage,  his  administratrix  can  re- 

cover no  part  of  the  sum,  or  any  wages ;  no  interest  could 
See  Cutler     pass  from  the  deceased  mate  to  her  as  his  representative,  be- 
admx.  r.        cause  noue  ever  vested  in  him  ;  but  to  the  vesting  of  any,  there 
was  a  condition  precedent ;  to  wit,  his  performing  the  voyage ; 
nor  had  he  any,  he  could,  by  contract,  have  assigned.    No  Urn* 
ited  number  of  lives  on  which  an  executory  interest  vests.    4 
Vejey  jun.  313. 
4  Co.  123.—        Art.  6.  Privies.  §  1.  Contracts,  in  many  cases,  are  materially 
cMcT  but^3     affected  by  privity.  In  Beverly* s  case  it  was  resolved  that  a  deed 
Day's  Ca.  90  of  a  person  non  compos  is  voidable^  yet  he  himself  shall  not  avoid 
held  that        j^ .  but  that  his  privies  in  bloody  as  his  AetV*,  or  by  represenia-* 
may  avoid      ^^^)  ^^  executors  or  administrators  might  do  it ;  but  not  privies 
her  own        %n  estate^  as  he  in  remainderor  reversion,  is  to  tenant  Jor  life  ; 
^ereaM!o^    nor  in  tenure,  as  the  feudal  lord  was  to  the  tenant  of  the  land, 
in^ych.  36)a.  The  reason  is,  a  man's  deed  or  contract  is  his  mere  personal 
^'  act  I  it  binds  bun  solely,  because  it  has  his  legal  msentt  ex- 
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pressed  or  implied.    Without  it,  he  cannot  be  held  to  yield  a    Ch.  1. 
right ;  and  without  this  assent  a  right  secured  to  him,  by  the    Art.  7. 
ooottact,  cannot  be  released ;  and  being,  b  totOy  penanalf   %^Y^J 
DQoe  bat  such  as  represent  the  p&nfm^  can  avoid  or  confirm. 
By  tUs  implied  personal  assent,  one  partner  binds  another  in  a 
partnership  contract ;  the  wife  the  husband  ;  and  the  servant 
the  master,  by  a  contract  made  by  his  implitd  consent.  If  two 
take  a  bond^  and  one  release  it,  the  other  is  barred  on  the 
same  principle  ;  becanse  by  «o/tifUartIjMoining,  this  power  is, 
impliedly,  given  to  each  by  the  other.  But  if  by  law  cwnptUtd 
tQ  jotii,  as  in  auditd  querdAj  and  in  some  other  cases,  the 
release  of  one  has  no  such  effect,  because  here,  the  joining  be- 
ing thus  by  legal  eomputsionj  there  is  no  room  for  such  implied 
aesent  or  to  presume  it.    On  this  distinction  is  summons  and 
jeMmnee,  m  actions,  founded ;  therefore,  if  two  or  more  volun" 
imrUjf  join  in  taking  a  contract,  and  one  will  not  proceed  in  an 
iMstioa  upon  it,  he  cannot,  by  law,  be  severed  ;  but  if  by  law 
two  or  more  are  obliged  to  join  in  a  suit,  aud  one  will  not  pro-  Toller's  L.  of 
eeed  in  it,  he  may  be  severed  by  summ&ns  and  severance^  and  ^  ^rlo. 
the  rest  proceed  without  him  ;  but  there  is  no  summons  and 
Hwtrameef  where  all  need  not  join.   10  Mass.  R.  136. 

^3.  By  privity  of  contract ^  a  release  to  one  obligor  is  a  re-  .,  ^  .^ 
lease  to  the  other,  or  to  all  in  the  bond ;  because  here  the  ^°'  **' 
creditor  releases  all  his  right  by  discharge  to  one  debtor,  and 
another  may  get  it  and  plead  the  release.  The  privity  among 
tm  debtors  is  in  their  being  bound  and  united,  and  jointly,  in  one 
miirt  ddti  ;  however,  in  some  cases,  one  may  be  discharged 
and  not  the  others. 

^  3.  So  where  several  are  interested  in  one  entire  thing,  or  How  a  re- 
estate,  there  is  a  privity  of  estate^  and  they  are  privies  j  and  ^n^*',^  j^ 
a  deed  to  one  may  be  pleaded  by  another  ;  as  a  release  to  one  esute  affeoti^ 
joint-tenant,  or  partner,  may  be  pleaded  by  another.     It  ope-  »nother. 
rates  on  the  thing,  and  one  interested  in  it  may  use  it ;  as  one 
m  remainder,  or  reversion,  may  plead  a  release  or  confirmation 
to  tenant  for  life,  and  e  converso;  the  same  as  to  an  heir,  exec- 
utor, guardian  and  ward,  lessor  and  lessee. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  material  principles  in  contracts  and 
a^greemefi^,  in  the  English  and  American  laws,  which  will  be 
often  considered,  more  minutely  in  the  following  pages,  as  dif-  g  j^i^Qig  |^ 
ferent  subjects,  to  which  they  relate,  shall  come  into  view.  263, 20Q. 
And  an  entire  contract,  illegal  and  void  in  part,  is  so  in  the 
wbcde,  and  a  contract  must  bjB  proved  as  laid  in  the  plaintiff's 
declaration. 

Abt.  7.  Of  dissolving  contracts.  §  1.  It  is  asettled  rule,  that  ^^J^"  ^^^« 
with  as  high  a  degree  of  force,  or  validity,  as  a  contract  re-  Paine. 
ceives  in  its  formation,  it  must  be  dissolved  ;  and  accordina  to  ^°<"^.  ^^^.' 
the  Roman  rule,  unumquodque  dissolvi  eo  ligamine  guo  Itga^  ^,   '"^  ^'' 
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Ch*  !•      tur.     On  this  principle  a  deed  must  be  discharged  by  dud, 

ArL  7.      Hence  a  discharge  in  the  nature  of  a  release,  withoui  deed^  m 

satisfaction  of  all  demands,  cannot  be  pleaded  in  an  action  of 

covenant ;  for  eatfenatU  by  deed  mu$t  be  discharged  6y  detil. 

Brk  *^'       This  rule  holds,  whenever  the  deed  or  contract  itself  is  to  be  re- 

4  Mus.  R.      leased,  discharged,  or  dissolved ;  but  not  when  damages  arising 

44S,  Kelle-    out  of  it  are  to  be  released  or  discharged ;  for  a  uniting  with' 

MQ 9. Brown.  ^^^  ^  ^^  cannot  operate  as  a  defeasance,  so  as  to  make,  st 

mortgage  of  a  deed  absolute  on  the  face  of  it,  in  law^  though  it 

may  in  equity. 

Civil  law.—       ^  2.  livery  payment  supposes  a  debt^  and  if  any  thing  be  paid 

French  law.  |,q|  ^^^^  [^  ^^y  {^^  demanded  back,  but  not  as  to  moral  obliga"> 

tions,  voluntarily  discharged.  A  contract  may  be  discharged  by 

every  one  interested  in  it,  such  as  a  co-obligor,  or  surety,  or  by 

one  not  interested,  if  he  act  in  the  debtor's  name  to  make  a  valid 

payment  and  discharge,  he  who  pays  must  own  the  thing  given 

in  payment,  and  have  a  power  to  alienate  it.  A  payment  made 

to  one  who  has  no  power  to  receive  for  the  creditor,  is  valid, 

and  discharges  the  debt  if  ratified  by  him,  or  if  the  thing  come 

to  his  use. 

§  3.  Jls  to  the  principles  o/*  contracts  in  the  civil  and  other 
dm^rent*  "^  l^^9.   Perhaps  the  principles  of  contracts,  as  found  settled  in 
countries.       the  dvil  law,  and  in  the  laws  of  some  of  those  European  na- 
tions, which  have  more  strictly  followed  the  civil  or  Roman 
law,  will  be  observed  to  be,  in  some  cases,  nearer  the  snorol 
sense  of  mankind,  than  those  of  the  English  laws,  though  the 
difference  will  not  be  found  to  be  considerable.    In  some  cases 
it  may  be  found  we  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the  civU  hiw, 
where  the  English  have  not.     Hence  the  principles  of  con- 
tracts, following,  are  extracted  from  die  French  code  revised, 
l^i^rt!  1  to  ^"^  published  about  1805  and  1806,  and  these  will  be  found  to 
234— titie  3p   have  been  collected,  almost  verbatim^  from  the  Roman  or  civil 
art.  1  to  20.    \^^^     These  principles,  in  general,  being  founded  in  the  moral 
perceptions  of  men,  are  such  as  are  recognised  in  all  civiUzed 
nations,  with  but  few  exceptions. 
2ie*law8  of"       ^  ^'  '"  *®  French  law  a  contract  fs  defined  to  be  a  conven- 
Loiiisiana,  p.  tion,    '*  par  laquelle  une   ou  plusiurs  personnes    s'   obligent 
^^'  envers  unc  ou  plusieurs,  a  donner,  a  faire,  ou  a  ne  faire  quel- 

que  chose."  The  conditions  of  which  are  ;  1,  the  consent  of 
the  party  binding  himself;  2,  his  capacity  to  do  it;  3,  an 
object  certain,  that  forms  the  matter  of  the  contract,  and  4,  a 
legal  cause  of  the  obligation.  But  there  is  no  consent,  if  given 
by  mistake,  or  if  it  be  obtained  by  violence  or  deceit ;  but 
then  the  error  must  be  in  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself 
which  is  the  object ;  and  violence  avoids  the  contract,  though 
used  by  a  third  person,  and  it  is  violence  when,  of  a  nature  to 
inspire  a  reasonable  person  with  the  fear  of  exposing  himself. 
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or  estate  to  a  coonderable  and  present  evil ;  and  in  this  case,    Ch.  1. 
reqiect  is  to  be^ad  to  the  age,  sex,  and  condition  of  the  person.    Jirt.  7. 

§  5.  But  a  contract  cannot  be  impeached  by  reason  of  vio- 
knce,  if  after  it  has  ceased,  the  contract  is,  expressly,  or 
tacitly  approved,  or  if  the  legal  time  allowed  to  except  to  it  be 
passed. 

^6.  ^*  Le  dol/*  or  deceit,  avoids  a  contract  when  so  practis- 
ed by  one  party,  that  without  this,  the  other,  dearly,  would 
not  luive  contracted ;  but  deceit  is  always  to  be  proved. 

^  7.  Every  one  may  contract,  if  not  declared  by  law  to  be 
incapable ;  and  one  of  ability  to  contract  cannot  allege  the 
incapacity  of  the  party  with  whom  he  contracts. 

^  8.  The  mere  iite,  or  mere  voasesiian  of  a  thing  may  be,  as 
'well  as  the  Mng  Uedfj  the  object  of  a  contract. 

^  9.  An  obligation,  without  cause,  or  grounded  on  a  false  or 
illegal  one,  is  void :  and  an  implied  contract  is  as  valid  as  an 
ezpreas  one.  The  cause  is  illegal,  when  prohibited  by  law,  or 
is  contrary  to  good  morals,  or  the  public  order. 

^  10.  Ad  lAligation  to  give,  implies  a  delivery  of  the  thing, 
and  a  duty  to  preserve  it  till  the  delivery,  on  Uie  penalty  of 
damages  to  the  creditor. 

^11.  No  damages  are  due  to  the  creditor,  or  contracter,  till 
the  contract  be  broken.  They  are,  generally,  when  broken, 
his  loss  sustained,  and  gain  thereby  deprived  of,  but  such  only 
as  are  the  immediate  cmd  direct  consequence  of  the  non-exe- 
cution of  the  contract. 

^  13.  When  it  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  contract,  that 
the  party  failing  to  execute  it,  shall  pay  a  certain  sum  in  the 
name  of  damages,  and  interest,  that  very  sum  must  be  paid. 

^13.  The  construction  is  upon  the  whole  contract,  and  what 
is  implied  is  to  be  taken  into  view,  as  much  as  if  expressed. 
See  14  Hass.  R.  453—456,  as  to  doing  a  seaman's  duty. 

^14.  Conditiani.  Every  condition  impossible,  or  contrary 
to  good  morals,  or  prohibited  by  law,  is  void.  And  a  condi- 
tion not  to  do  a  thing  impoaikle^  avoids  not  an  obligation  in 
which  it  is  contained.  Every  condition  is  to  be  performed  in 
the  manner  the  parties  really  meant  it  should  be.  When  an 
obligation  is  made,  depending  on  a  future  uncertain  event,  or 
on  one  that  has  actually  happened,  though  not  known,  the 
thing  contracted  about  remains  at  the  debtor's  risk,  who  is 
not  bound  to  deliver  it,  but  on  the  happening  of  the  condition. 
If  the  thing  entirely  perish  without  his  fault,  the  obligation  is 
extinct.  If  damaged  without  his  fault,  the  creditor  has  his^ 
election  either  to  dissolve  the  contract,  or  to  demand  tfie 
thing,  in  the  state  wherein  it  is,  without  diminution  of  price. 
If  the  thmg  be  damaged  by  the  debtor's  fault,  the  creditor  has 
a  right  to  dissolve  the  contract,  or  to  demand  the  thing  in  the 
state  in  which  it  is,  with  dami^es  and  interest. 
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Ca.  1.  ^  15.  ConiraetM  in  the  alUmaiii^.    In  these,  the  debior  or 

Art.  1.  CQDtractor  is  at  liberty  to  deliver  one  of  two  thing$  ;  the  eleo- 
tion  is  his,  if  not  expressly  given  to  the  creditor ;  and  he  may 
deliver  either  to  the  creditor,  but  not  a  part  of  one,  and  a  pan 
of  the  other.  This  contract  b  single,  if  one  of  the  two  thongs 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  the  contract ;  and  the  contract  if 
binding  as  to  the  olher. 

^  16.  If  one  cannot  be  delivered,  because  perished  Iqr  the 
fault  of  the  debtor,  he  cannot  offer  the  price  in  its  stead ;  if  botb 
perish,  and  one,  by  his  fault,  he  must  pay  the  price  of  the 
<Hie  that  perished  last.  If  one  perish  without  the  debtor's 
fault,  the  creditor  ought  to  have  the  other. 

§  17.  Li  the  oontrat  toUdaire  there  is  something  not  found  in 
our  law.  It  is  a  contract  among  many  creditors,  when  one  of" 
them,  expressly,  has  a  right  to  demand  payment  of  the  whole, 
and  this  payment  made  to  one  of  them  discharges  the  debtor  ^ 
and  it  is  at  his  election  to  pay  either  creditor,  if  not  prevented 
by  a  suit  of  one  of  them.  The  release,  made  by  one  o£theniy 
discharges  the  debtor,  but  for  the  part  of  the  releasing  ersdilor* 
Every  act  that  interrupts  the  prescription,  or  limitation^  as- to 
of  them,  benefits  all  the  creditors.  On  the  debtor's  part  the 
tract  is  soUdairef  when  several  are  bound  for  the  same  thmg^  so 
that  any  one  of  them  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whoh  }  wait 
the  contract  may  be  soKdatre^  though  one  of  the  debtots  bii 
bound  differently  from  another,  in  regard  to  the  same  thing ;  » 
one  conditionattyj  and  another  absolutely^  one  to  jmy  immediate^ 
/y,  and  another  at  some  future  day.  This  kind  of  contract  can 
be  only  by  express  stipulation.  If  the  thing  perish,  by  tfaer 
fault  of  one  or  more  of  the  debtors  solidairesf  the  other  debtom 
are  held  to  pay  the  price  of  the  thing,  but  not  damages  and 
interest,  the  creditor  can  demand  damages  and  interest  only 
against  the  debtors  by  whose  fault  the  thing  perishes,  and 
those  ''  en  demeure.^*  The  suit  against  one  debtor  interrupts 
tlie  prescription  as  to  all,  and  a  demand  of  interest  againat 
one  of  them,  causes  interest  to  run  against  all  of  them.  There» 
are  many  other  peculiarities  in  this  species  of  contract,  somer 
of  which  might  be  useful  in  any  country,-  especially  if  one 
creditor  becomes  executor ;  so  of  one  debtor,  it  does  not  afiect 
the  contract  as  to  the  others,  nor  does  a  composition  as  to  one 
debtor. 

^18.  Penal  contracts.  If  the  contract  be  void,  the  penal 
part  is,  of  course ;  but  the  contract  may  be  valid,  though  the 
penal  part  be  void  ;  nor  is  the  creditor  bodnd  to  demand  the 
penahy,  which  is  never  incurred  till  there  is  a  failure  in  per- 
forming the  contract. 

^19.  Payments  vaiid  by  the  Civil  Law^  ifc.  See  discharge 
above.  A  payment  in  moBey,  or  other  thing,  consumed  by  u$ef 
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eaiMMK  be  demaaded  back,  4raiii  the  payee,  who  has  consumed  Cv.  1 . 
il,  iomijidt^  though  made  by  one  not  the  owner,  and  not  hav-  Art.  ?• 
'vBig  power  to  pay. 

^  20.  Payment  ftoK^JIiIe,  may  be  to  one  in  possession  of  the 
adeurity ;  but  to  a  creditor,  incapable  of  receivbg,  is  invalid,  at 
lipaat  if  the  debtor  do  not  prove  the  thing  paid  has  turned  to 
the  creditor's  benefit,  who  can  never  be  obliged  to  receive  any 
thing,  but 'that  which  is  due  or  stipulated  for;  the  thing  offered 
being  of  greater  value  makes  no  diffisrence :  and  though  a  debt 
be  divisiUe,  a  creditor  cannot  be  forced  to  take  a  part  of  it ; 
and  whoever  claims  the  execution  or  discharge  of  a  contract 
Ims  the  anuM  probandi. 

^  31.  Payment  hf  ukom  dirededf  by  the  CiM  Law.  If  the 
debtor  owe  two  debts,  he  has  a  right  to  declare  which  of  them 
be  pays ;  but  if.  a  debt  on  tn^erei^,  he  cannot,  without  the 
creditor's  consent,  apply  the  payment  to  the  principal.  It  is 
frst  applied  to  the  interest.  When  the  debtor  owes  divers 
debtSi  and  has  accepted  an  acquittance,  by  which  the  creditor 
has  applied  what  he  has  received  to  one  of  them,  specially, 
the  debtor  cannot  then  apply  the  payment  to  a  di£krent  one, 
at  least,  if  there  be  no  deceit  or  surprise  on  the  creditor's 
part :  bot  when  the  acquittance  makes  no  application  of  the 
jMymeot,  it  is  applied  to  the  debt,  the  debtor  is  most  interested 
m  discharging  among  those  due ;  and  if  some  be  not  due,  to 
those  due,  though  these  be  the  least  burdensome. 

§  33.  Whatever  discharges,  or  benefits,  the  principal,  does 
the  snri^,  but  not  e  eanver$o. 

^  23.  lAmiiatiom  run  not  in  case  of  violence,  but  from 
the  day  it  ceases  ;  nor  in  case  of  error,  mistake,  or  deceit,  but 
firom  the  day  it  is  discovered ;  and  in  general,  in  regard  to 
Buurried  women,  minors,  &c.  but  from  tlie  day  the  inability  is 
removed,  on  the  genercd  principles  of  law. 

^  24.  Implied  contracts.  Some  of  these  result  from  the  au- 
thority of  law  only  ;  others  from  personal  acts.  The  former 
are  imvoluntary,  die  latter  result  from  quasi  contracts,  &c.  or 
^^i€s  quasi  contrats,  or  des  delits  ou  quasi  des  dUits."  The 
quasi  contracts  are  one's  own  acts,  purely  voluntary  ;  whence 
there  results  some  engagement  to  a  third  person,  and,  some- 
times, a  mutual  one  between  two  parties.  When  one,  volunta- 
rily, conducts  an  affair,  the  proprietor  knowing  it  or  not,  he 
tacidy  engages  to  continue  the  business  he  has  begun,  and 
lorward  it  till  the  proprietor  can  manage  it  himself;  and  if  he 
die  before  it  is  finished,  till  his  representative  can  take  the 
direction  of  it ;  and  he  is  bound  to  conduct  the  affair  with  all 
the  care  of  a  good  father  of  a  family  ;  yet  the  circumstancei« 
that  may  have  led  him  to  engage,  may  authorise  the  judge  to 
moderate  the  damages  and  mterest,  that  result  firom  the  &ult 
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Ch.  1.  or  the  negligence  of  the  undertaker.  And  when  he  has  coa* 
Art.  7.  ducted  well^  the  owner  ought  to  fulfil  all  the  engagements,  the 
undertaker  has  contracted  in  his  name,  and  to  indemnify  him 
as  to  all  his  personal  contracts ;  and  to  reimburse  him  all  the 
useful  and  necessary  expenses  he  has  been  at. 

^  25.  He  who  receives,  by  mistake,  or  knowingly,  what  is  nol 
due  to  him,  is  under  an  implied  obligation  to  refund  to  him  of 
whom  the  thing  is  unduly  received — so  if  one,  by  mistake,  b^ 
heves  he  is  debtor  and  pays  the  debt,  there  is  the  like  obligatkn 
to  refund  ;  but  this  right  exists  not  when  there  is  a  recovery  by 
suit— HX>  if  one  wrongfully  receive,  he  is  impliedly  bound  to 
restore  as  well  interest  or  profit,  as  the  capital.  If  the 
thing  so  received  exist,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  kind ;  and 
its  value  if  it  exists  not,  or  has  been  damaged  by  his  fiuilt. 
If  he  bond  fide  received  it,  and  has  sold  it,  he  shall  be  held  to 
restore  only  the  price  it  sold  for.  And  he  to  whom  the  thmg 
is  restored  ought  to  account  to  the  honA  fide  possessor  for  all 
necessary  and  useful  expenses  incurred  to  preserve  the  dung. 
^  26.  Delicto  et  quasi  delicto.  Whenever  I,  by  my  act,  and 
in  any  degree  by  my  fault,  injure  another,  I  am  under  an  iai- 
plied  obligation  to  make  him  reparation  ;  so  if  by  my  impru* 
dence  or  negligence  ;  so  if  done  by  any  one  for  whom  I  am 
responsible.  The  father,  and  after  his  death,  the  mother  is 
responsible  for  damages  done  by  minor  children  living  widi 
them  ;  so  as  to  masters  and  servants,  and  those  one  emplo]r8, 
unless  it  be  proved  they  could  not  hinder  the  act ;  the  same 
as  to  animals  one  has  in  his  care.  So  the  owner  of  a  building  is 
responsible  for  the  damages  caused  by  its  ruin,  when  it  hap- 
pens in  consequence  of  a  default  in  supporting  it,  or  by  a  fault 
in  the  construction  of  it. 

^  27.  Difference  betvreen  morality  and  law.  In  some  special 
cases  the  law  of  the  land  and  morality  are  the  same,  when 
ihis  law  has  for  its  object,  solely,  reason  and  conscience  to 
guide,  but  differs  when  policy,  or  arbitrary  rules  must,  also,  be 
regarded.  '*  Virtue  is  alone  the  object  of  morality^^^^hut  this 
law  has,  also  often,  for  its  object,  the  peace  of  society,  and 
what  is  practicable  :  Hence,  though  every  lesion^  or  undue 
advantage  in  a  bargain,  to  the  hurt  of  another  party,  practised 
by  one,  is  an  act  of  injustice  in  the  eyes  of  morality;  yet  it 
is  not  the  mean  of  restitution  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  ;  because, 
often,  impracticable  in  every  minute  degree.  The  French 
have  a  maxim  that  *^  La  vertu  est  objet  de  la  moralite  la  loi 
a  plus  pour  objet  la  paix  que  la  vertu."  The  law  of  Rome 
provided  that  if  the  price  of  a  thing  the  parties  agreed  on, 
was  less  than  half  the  real  price  in  common  opinion,  die  seller 
might  rescind  the  bargain,  but  the  Roman  lawyers  differed  as 
to  the  principle.     Some  thought  the  smallness  of  the  price, 
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was  evidence  of  deception  or  frauds  others  not ;  but  that  the    Ch.  1. 
rescincling  was  in  virtue  of  a  positive  rule  of   law.      The    Art.  7* 
French  civil  code  and  the  French  lawyers  seem  to  have  adop-  V,^^y^i^ 
ted  the  same  grounds  and  principles,  making,  instead  of  half, 
seven  twelfths  of  the  price,  the  rule ;  but  in  neither  law  had, 
or  has  the  buyer  the  benefit  of  lesion  ;   because  it  has  been 
said  he  is,  generally,  at  liberty  to  buy  or  not ;  probably,  the 
necessi^  some  are  under  to  buy,  in  all  events,  provisions  in 
times  of  faimne,  sieges,  on  joumies,  medicines  in  sickness, 
&c.  has  not  been  deemed  to  be  sufficiently  frequent  to  justify  the 
allowing  the  benefit  of  lesionj  qr  of  avoiding  oppression  in 
buying  ;  after  all  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  benefit  should 
not  luive  been  extended  to  buyers  as  well  as  sellers. 

Thus  far,  3  to  27,  both  included,  is  extracted  from  the  laws  of 
Rome  and  France ;  we  have  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
MawuM  law^  as  to  the  descent  of  estate  to  all  the  children 
equally;  there  are  these  and  many  other  reasons  for  our  stu- 
dying those  laws,  existing  here,  that  do  not  exist  in  England. 
See  Louisiana. 

§28.  In  the  construction  of  contracts,  it  is  Paley's  idea  "  that  l*al«y  ^^"7 
every  contract  should  be  construed  and  enforced  according  to  ^qq^^'      ^  ' 
the  sense,  in  which  the  person  making  it  apprehended  the  per- 
son in  whose  favor  it  was  made,  understood  it."    Whetlier  this 
manner  of  construing  contracts  be  strictly  legal  or  not,  it  clear- 
ly is  well  calculated  to  preclude  evasion  in  many  cases. 

§29.  As  to  the  meaning  and  intent  of  a  man's  contract,  it  must  ^«  i^|^'  ^' 
be  construed  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  made,  r.'84,  Pear- 
but  as  to  the  enforcing  it,  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  sail,  ^.  v. 
where  it  is  enforced  or  sued,  or  "  the  lex  loci  applies  only  to  PT^*?**^*"^ 
the  nature,  vahdity,  and  construction  of  contracts,  and  not  to  139,  194. 
the  form  of  the  action,  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or 
the  time  when  the  action  must  be  commenced." 

§  30.  So  a  contract  may  be  construed  according  to  tlie  sub- 
ject; as  where  a  fadier  covenanted,  on  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  to  pay  her  and  her  intended  husband  £20  a  year,  it 
was  held  .to  be  during  their  lives  ;  as  it  must  be  intended  a 
provision  for  their  support ;  and  thus  the  meaning  of  the  par- 
ties is  often  collected  from  observing  what  they  ought  to  have 
understood  when  they  contracted. 

§31.  This  was  assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note  dated  March  j"^  ^*'«-  ^• 
7,  1812;  plea,  it  was  made  on  Sunday  ;  held  to  be  no  objec-  pu.iiTE^v^' 
tion,  but  the  contract  was  adjudged  good.  Putuam. 

§  32.  In  makmg  contracts,  the  maxim  caveat  emptor ^  applies 
only  to  real  estates. 

^  33.  Contracts  in  equity ^  be.    General  principles  ;  1,  courts  As  to  these 
of  equity  must  view  contracts  within  their  jurisdiction,  sub-  v^l^?"  ^^ 

the  cases  in  detail  fdand  in  the  indei,  Chancery,  and    Equity. 
VOL.  I.  14 
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Ch.  1.  stantially,  as  courts  of  law  do :  for  as  neither  can  make  a  con- 
*4t^.  7.  tract  for  the  parties,  and  in  construing  them  in  each  event, 
there  is  the  same  material  rule  in  every  case  :  that  is  to  find 
and  go  by  the  meaning  of  the  parties  making  them.  Therefore 
Judge  Lyon  well  observed,  that  **  neither  a  court  of  equity  nor 
a  court  of  law  can  vary  men's  wills,  or  agreements ;  courts 
should  endeavour  to  understand  them  truly,  but  not  to  extend 
or  abridge  them  ;  they  cannot  control  a  law-contract  nor  re- 
lieve against  damages."  But  in  proving  them,  equity  often 
applies  to  the  consciences  of  the  parties,  and  that  sense  of 
truth  so  widely  implanted,  that  but  few  can  deny  it,  or  assert  a 
falsehood,  without  showing  a  consciousness  of  guilt :  but  the 
law  cannot  often  make  such  application.  The  equity  princi- 
ple evidently  gives  hardened,  unprincipled  men  the  advantage, 
who  can  deny  or  conceal  the  truth,  or  assert  a  falsehood,  when 
for  their  advantage,  without  a  blush  ;  and  even  when  they  do 
this,  they  get  the  truth  from  their  honest  opponents  and  avail 
themselves  of  it ;  were  such  unprincipled  men  numerous, 
probably  this  application  would  not  be  resorted  to.  There 
are  other  material  differences  in  treating  contracts  in  courts  of 
equity  and  of  law,  some  of  the  most  material  will  here  be  no- 
ticed ;  and  as,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  contracts  are  the  same 
in  law  and  equity,  to  every  material  purpose,  the  best  way  is 
to  notice  the  most  material  cases  in  which  they  difier ;  and 
where  they  agree  the  law  governs. 

§  34.  A  second  case  of  difference  is  very  material.  In  equity 
when  a  thing  is  contracted  to  be  done,  it  is  viewed  as  done  ;  as 
if  A  contract  to  convey  a  house  to  B,  equity,  before  a  convey- 
ance is  in  fact  made,  views  it  as  B's  house  to  all  intents,  a 
house  he  risks,  may  sell,  devise,  or  mortgage  ;  on  which  A's 
debts  are  no  lien,  and  on  B's  death,  is  his  assets,  and  descends 
to  his  heir.  On  the  same  principle  money  contracted  to  be 
invested  in  land  generally,  is  considered  as  land,  and  descends 
to  the  heir,  as  land  does.  In  law  there  is  no  such  principle  ; 
but  in  this  case  the  estate*reraains  A's  ;  and  this  singular  notion 
exists  in  equity,  only  when  the  contract  to  convey  is  completely 
valid  and  such  as  a  chancery  court  will  decree  to  be  fully  ex- 
ecuted by  an  actual  conveyance.  Hence  equity  views  the  es- 
tate as  the  law  does,  if  there  be  infancy,  dower,  or  other  cause 
to  obstruct  this  mode  of  conveying  property,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained in  future  chapters. 

§  35.  Equity  views  a  feme  covert,  in  regard  to  her  separatt 
property,  as  Kfeme  sole,  (see  also  Baron  and  Feme,  cb.  19)  and 
so  allows  her,  when  it  appears  to  be  her  intention,  alone  to  dis- 
pose of  or  to  charge  it.  The  law  is  different.  Not  so  in  Con- 
necticut.    1  Day's  R.  221,  ch.  19  a.  1. 

^  36.  A  fourth  difference.     Equity  fully  allows  the  assign- 
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ment  of  a  chose  in  action^  and  the  assignee  to  sue  in  bis  own  Ch.  1. 
name  in  equity  ;  the  law  does  not  do  this,  but  in  virtue  of  some  Art.  7. 
statute  (see  also  chose  in  action^  eh,  24.)  So  equity  relieves 
against  penalties  and  forfeitures  in  contracts,  when  the  law 
cannot  without  statute  provisions  (see  also  Damagesi  ch.  28, 
and  Penalties,  &c.  ch.  148.) 

^  37.  A  fifth  difference.  Equity  examines  and  weighs  the 
adequacy  of  the  consideration  of  contracts  much  more  accu- 
rately than  the  law  can,  especially  of  instruments  under  seal. 
(See  ch.  32  a.  13,  2.) 

§  38.  A  sixth  difference.  Though  equity  will  not  set  aside  or 
rescind  contracts  fairly  made,  or  merely  because  unreasonor 
hh^  between  the  parties,  or  fairly  made  between  parent  and 
child  just  come  of  age  ;  so  guardian  and  ward  ;  so  contracts 
between  master  and  servant ;  or  attorney  and  client ;  nor  on 
such  mere  relationship  alone ;  yet  equifjr  looks  with  a  suspi- 
cious eye  on  these  contracts,  where  undue  influence  naturally 
exists  on  one  side.  Hence  on  such  slight  evidence  of  it  as 
the  law  cannot  act  upon,  equity  will  set  them  aside  (see  many 
cases  collected  by  New.  On  Con.  445  to  458,  and  cases  he 
cites,  as  2  Atk.  85,  Tendril  v.  Smith ;  1  P.  W.  639,  Blunden 
V.  Barker ;  3  P.  W.  156,  Howe  v.  Wyatt ;  3  Ch.  Ca.  117,  Os- 
borne  «•  Chapman  ;  2  Vesey  259,  Oldham  v.  Hand ;  1  P.  W. 
118,  120 ;  1  Vesey  379,  400  ;  2  do.  549,  627 ;  9  do.  292  ; 
6  do.  278, 279  ;  2  Atk.  25,  159,  258,  295  ;  2  Vesey  jun.  199, 
203 ;  1  Bro.  C.  C.  369  ;  4  do.  245.)  And  equity  extends  like 
attention  to  sailors'  contracts,  and  other  cases  in  this  work  ;  so 
equity  relieves  against  a  legal  right  arising  on  the  contract.  2 
P.  W.  191. 

§  39.  A  seventh  difference.  In  many  cases  equity  holds  the 
heir  and  remainder  man  to  convey  lands,  on  the  ground  the 
ancestor,  or  life  tenant's  contract  to  convey  is  a  lien  on  the  land, 
and  passing  with  it,  to  the  heir,  or  to  him  in  remainder ;  not 
so  by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  equity  sets  aside  the  unequal 
contracts  of  heirs,  disposing  of  their  expectancies,  where  the 
law  cannot;  and  allows  a  non  compos  to  stultify  himself; 
where  it  cannot  relieve,  it  decrees  a  re-conveyance.  2  Cruise 
49 ;  other  cases  Kirby  185,  356  ;  1  Day's  Ca.  107,  156. 

^  40.  An  eighth  difference.  Equity  examines  parties  to  con- 
tracts, and  corrects  their  mistakes  in  them,  or  rescinds,  or  sets 
them  aside  in  many  cases,  in  wliich  the  law  cannot ;  as  where 
there  is  no  evidence  of  fraud  or  contrivance  in  making  them. 
And  so  if  a  party  cannot  exactly  fulfil  his  contract,  or  convey 
an  estate  in  the  condition  he  has  contracted  to  convey  it,  equi- 
ty minutely  finds  the  difference,  and  if  small,  &c.  awards  a  comr 
pensation  for  it^  and  decrees  a  conveyance  and  acceptance 
thereof,  (but  none  if  ijie  wrong  description  be  an  object  of 
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Ch.  1.      sense)  6  Vesey  676,  Druse  v.  Hancock  ;     1  Vesey  jun.  221  y 
Art.  7.      226,  Calcraft  v.  Roebuck;   10  Vesey  506,  610,  Dyer  «• 
V^N^^^^  Wargrave  ;  13  Ves.  jun.  77;    14  Ves.   jun.  144,  FentOD  v. 
.    Brown  ;  1  Andr.  80. 

^  41.  A  ninth  and  most  raaterfal  difference.  This  is  in  the 
enforcement  of  specific  performances.  Instead  of  this  the  law 
always  gives  damages  for  the  breach  of  contracts.  But  this 
power  to  enforce  is  limited.  1.  Equity  cannot  interfere  with 
contracts  completed,  where  there  is  a  clear,  certain,  direct, 
and  expeditious  remedy  at  law.  2.  It  is  limited  to  executory 
contracts,  for  as  to  those  executed^  equity  can  only  rescind 
them.  6.  This  enforcement  as  to  time  has  been  much  limited ; 
as  late  as  Lord  Coke's  time  it  was  zealously  resisted  by  the 
courts  of  law  on  the  ground,  among  others,  the  contractor 
had,  or  meant  to  have,  his  election  to  perform,  or  to  pay  the 
damages,  and  that  this  election  was  taken  from  him  when  com- 
pelled specially  to  perform  ;  and  they  asked  to  what  purpose 
then  was  the  action  on  the  case  or  of  covenants.  4.  It  is  limited 
to  the  purchases  of  lands,  or  to  things  that  relate  to  realUe^^ 
and  extends  not  to  personal  property,  not  even  to  the  funds,  ex- 
cept where  the  contract  is  incomplete,  and  not  suable  at  law,  or 
where  it  is  to  indemnify,  and  cases  of  quia  timet,  and  where  legal 
suits  afford  but  an  inadequate  remedy.  6.  Extends  not  to  tbt 
realty,  where  an  adequate  remedy  is  at  law ;  never  to  contracts 
complete  to  repair,  as  on  these  tliere  is  such  ia  remedy.  (See 
also  ch.  226.)  6.  Extends  in  the  personalty,  as  an  exceptk» 
to  the  general  rule  above  stated,  in  a  few  cases  where  a  legal 
remedy  exists,  but  is  defective  ;  as  cases  of  contracts,  nduch 
at  law  produce  a  circuity  of  action,  or  for  settling  accounts. 
7.  Equity  never  enforces  the  specific  execution  of  contracts, 
uncertain  on  the  face  of  them,  because  they  do  not  shew  what 
rights  are  to  be  enforced  ;  nor  8.  Contracts  not  mutual,  (see 
New.  on  Con.  161,  163,)  nor  those  tainted  with  fraud  or  con- 
trivance, partaking  of  champerty  or  maintenance,  as  equity 
never  so  enforces  but  to  do  equal  justice  ;  nor  9.  Unless  the 
pit.  proves  the  very  contract  on  which  he  founds  his  claim  in 
his  bill.  This  enforcement  is  always  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

^  42.  A  tenth  difference  material.  Equity  allows  no  estoppel^ 
(the  law  does  many,  as  ch.  160,  &^.)  but  moulds  contracts  to 
<inswer  the  parties,  real  intentions,  especially  as  to  future  gene- 
rations. 

1  Vcrn.  227,  ^  43.  An  eleventh  material  difference.  When  A  obtains  a 
Burks!^  contract  of  B,  and  he  denies  its  validity,  the  law  inquires  no 
Atk.  382.—    farther  than  fraud  extends,  or  as  to  mistakes  or  misrepresenta^ 

2  B**  (f^c"  '*^^  ^^^  materially  affect  the  parties'  rights ;  but  equity  push- 
82d.-lPrlcii.  688^1  Bro.  C  C.872,  440.— 6  Ves.  467;  1  Cb.  ca.  71. 
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es  its  ioquiries  much  further,  even  to  faults  not  punishable,  to    Cit.  1. 
antipathies  and  friendly  regards  ;  as  if  A  wishes  to  purchase    Art.  7. 
B's  estate  cheap,-  and  knows  B  dislikes  him,  and  will  not  sell  it  V^^V^^ 
to  him  even  for  its  full  value  ;    A  employs  a  friend  to  buy  it, 
who  pretends  he  purchases  for  one  B  greatly  regards,  and  to 
oblige  him  is  willing  to  sell  it  to  him  under  its  value ;  the  con- 
veyance is  contracted   for  accordingly ;  equity  ascertains  all 
these  facts  and  refuses  to  decree  a  specific  performance.     In 
fact  equity  seems  to  require  all  that  fair  conduct  and  open 
dealing,  and  pure  morality  do,  and  extends  its  inquiries  accord- 
ingly ;  in  other  words,  in  its  narrow  sphere  of  action,  equitas 
de  minimis  curat;  in  its  broad  sphere  of  action,  lea:  de  minimi* 
non  curat. 

^  44»  A  twelfth  difference,  and  a  very  material  one.  Equity 
leaves  aU  eriwimal  proceedings,  and  all  crimes  and  offences  to 
the  law  courts;  so  in  general  all  maritime  and  military  matters, 
and  all  matters  whatever  to  other  courts  older  than  that  of 
equi^,  in  all  cases  in  which  right  and  justice  can  be  well  and 
timely  administered.  Yet  English  equity  in  this  very  circum- 
scribed jurisdiction  in  a  few  centuries,  has,  gradually,  got 
within  its  reach,  and  under  its  thumb  most  of  the  property  of 
the  nation ;  and  to  examine  equitably,  and  often  morally,  into 
most  of  the  civil  conduct  of  men  in  theur  dealings  in  it,  and  as 
they  rapidly  spread  out,  the  opinions  and  decrees  in  equity  ev- 
idently become  more  heterogeneous,  various,  and  often  contra- 
dictory, and  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  is  much  increased  by  the  nu- 
merous reports  of  late  years,  of  mere  hinis^  and  obiter  dicta  m 
courts  of  equity,  and  those  too  of  an  inferior  judge  as  well  as  of 
the  chancellor,  an  evil  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  thousands 
of  niaprius  opinions  lately  reported.  Thirteenth  material  dif- 
ference. Equity  allows  a  man  who  agrees  to  purchase,  and  pos- 
sesses and  improves,  for  his  permanent  improvements,  in  many 
cases  where  the  law  does  not.     Sugden  424,  426,  and  cases. 

^45.  Some  leading  principles  as  to  contracts  in  equity.  A 
letter  or  any  writing  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or 
such  letter  or  writing  clearly  referring  to  a  paper  not  signed,  is 
a  compliance  with  the  statute  of  frauds,  provided  each  contain 
the  precise  terms  of  the  contract^  ch.  11  a.  8,  ch.  114  a.  27,  he. 
and  is  actually  signed  ;  this  it  must  be.  1  P.  W.  770  ;  ch.  11 
a.  6,  S.16. 

%  46.  Though  equity  does  not  (as  the  act  does  not)  require  any  u^.^'^*'  ^^* 
but  the  party  to  be  charged  to  sign  such  writing,  yet  equity  will  Gray.— lEq. 
not  enforce  a  contract  signed  only  by  the  party  applying  for  Ca.  Ab.  20, 
its  specific  execution,  for  this  is  no  evidence  the  deft,  called  on  ^^\2\  p"w 
to  perform  the  contract  ever  made  it;  and  the  case  is  open  to  776,  Haw- 
the  very  evil  the  act  was  intended  to  prevent ;  and  it  is  hardly  W^^  ^' 

Holmes.— 
1  Vem.  221,  Cotton  V.  Lea.— Ch.  226,    a.  6,   s.    26. 
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Ch.  1.  to  be  conceived  bow  a  doubt  once  existed  on  this  point ;  where 
Jlrt.  7.  equity  enforces  parol  contracts jportfy  performed ;  a  good  rule. 
}^ry^^  §  47.  Though  the  statute  does  not  require  the  power  to  the 
2Bro.  c.  c.  party's  agent  to  be  in  writing,  yet  equity  requires  that  the  fact 
n*L!S"s'^*'  of  the  agency  to  make  the  contract  and  sign  it,  distinctly  ap- 
mon  V.  Moti-  P^^^  9  ^^^  ^^^  power  given  must  be  strictly  pursued  ;  and  the 
vos,  9  Ves.  agent's  clerk  may  sign,  if  assented  to  by  the  principal ;  1  Ve- 
^^'  sey  292  ;  Amb.  495,  Daniels  v.  Adams;  t  Atk.  497  ;  bat  in 

no  case  is  the  principal  bound  beyond  the  power  he  gives. 
^  48.  A  matter  will  be  decreed  in  equity  to  be  performed, 
4d'2:£mber^  though  there  be  no  writing,  if  the  party  to  be  charged,  by  his 
lain  r.  Cham-  fraud  or  contfivancBj  prevents  the  writing,  as  if  a  father  be 
beriain.—      about  to  secure  certain  legacies  by  his  wUl,  and  his  son,  heir, 
Simdry  cases  *°^  executor  say  to  him  if  he  will  not  do  it,  he,  the  sod,  will 
pay  them  ;  he  is  bound,  and  equity  will  oblige  him  to  pay  them. 
Sundry  cases :  2  £q.  ca.  abr.  43  to  52  ;  2  Vem.  506,  Oklbem 
V.  Litchford  ;  1  Vesey  123 ;  3  Bro.  C.  C.  400,  and  ch.  93  a. 
3,  ch.  225  a.  7. 
2  Vem.  466,      ^  49^  Equity  decrees  parol  agreements  to  purchase  or  lease 
Lister.— Pr.    I^ods,  to  be  performed,  when  proved,  and  followed  by  delivery 
Ch.  619,661,  of  possession,  by  improvements  made,  or  monies  expended 
161^9  N!od  ^y  ^^®  lessee,  &c.  on  the  premises  ;  ch.  1 1  a.  9,  8tc.  ft  Freem. 
37.-^Bro.  c.  268,  6  Vesey  470  ;  secus  as  to  a  mere  holding  over,  3  Vesey 
c.  417.  379,  WiUs  V.  Stradling  ;  this,  and  if  barely  delivering  of  pot- 

session  be  doubtful,  either  is  valid  with  laying  out  monies  m^ 
der  the  terms  of  the  contract^  as  in  each  case  there  is  part  per* 
fbrmance ;  also  it  is  the  lessor's  or  grantor's  fraud  to  stand  by 
and  see  his  estate  improved,  and  then  plead  the  statute.  JBer- 
nest  has  no  effect  as  to  lands  (only  as  to  goods)  on  the  4th 
sect,  of  the  act ;  some  cases  otherwise  ;  see  Earnest,  ch.  11a. 
2  ;  ch.  2ilb  a.  6,  s.  25  ;  1  Phil.  Evid.  by  Dunlap,  ed.  1830,  p. 
510. 

^  50.  Though  equity  will  not  admit  parol  evidence  to  vary 
the  written  contract,  yet  it  will  admit  the  deft,  to  show  that  by 
fraud  or  mistake  the  one  stated  by  the  pit.  did  not  embrace 
the  real  intentions  of  the  parties  ;  this  evidence  is  not  admitted 
to  vary  the  contract  in  writing,  but  to  rebut  an  equity.  The 
statute  does  not  exclude  any  exception  that  before  existed. 
The  deft,  before  and  since  the  act  passed,  had  and  has  had 
a  right  to  say  that  the  written  agreement  is  not  the  one  he  ii|- 
tended  to  sign  ;  Joynes  v.  Statham,  fully  stated  ch.  122  a.  2, 
s.  9,  10,  and  other  ca$es  there  ;  also  parol  evidence  ch.  93  ) 
New.  on  Con.  204  to  211  ;  and  Legal  v.  Miller,  at  large,  ch. 
1 1  a.  10,  s.  1  ;but  some  cases  in  which  the  deft,  was  compelled 
to  perform  a  contract  different  from  the  one  he  signed  ;  New. 
251,  252 ;  but  253,  254,  a  better  rule,  as  in  Lord  Stanhope's 
case,  in  which  he  contracted  for  an  estate  tithe  free^  and  was 
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compelled  to  receive  one  subject  to  tithes  ;  cited  6  Vesey  678 ;    Ch.  I. 
7  Vesejr  270.  Art.  7. 

§  51.  This  preliminary  sketch  of  principles  and  cases  in 
equity  has  been  introduced  since  1801,  when  equity  decisions 
in  America  were  of  but  litde  importance,  which  since  have 
vastly  increased.  Such  principles  and  cases,  therefore,  will  be 
considered  in  detail,  in  a  considerable  degree  in  several  parts 
of  this  work  relating  to  contracts  and  proceedings  in  chancery. 
Except  in  chapters  225  and  226  especially  appropriated  to 
them,  they  will  be  found  in  chapters  also  embracing  matters . 
in  law  in  several  instances.  Law  and  equity  in  the  United 
States  are,  in  no  small  degree,  mingled  together,  often  in  the 
same  cause ;  except  in  two  or  three  states,  in  the  same  vol* 
umes ;  and  in  several  states,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, be.  equity  is,  frequently,  administered  by  law  courts 
and  jurors.  And  in  New  York  now,  equity  powers  may  be  by 
the  legislature  vested  in  the  circuit  judges  (in  8  circuits) 
and  in  the  county  courts,  or  such  other  subordinate  courts  as 
the  legislature  may  direct,  subject  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  chancellor.  So  in  the  highest  and  lowest  courts  in  Vir- 
gbia,  law  and  equity  powers  seem  to  be  blended  in  the  same 
hands.  In  this  work  the  object  has  been  and  will  be,  to  adopt 
the  Engliah  system  of  equity  as  far,  and  as  far  only,  as  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  highest  authorities  in  our  own  country ; 
a  system  highly  valuable  when  we  separated,  (July  4,  1776,) 
and  for  some  years  after,  but  which  now  subjects  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  English  property  to  almost  total  uncertainty,  and 
lately  induced  one  of  the  eminent  men  of  England  to  observe, 
"  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.'*  This  uncertainty  is  owing 
to  several  causes,  but  mainly  to  a  vast  number  of  volumes 
published  since  our  separation,  containing  numerous  decisions 
on  equity  principles,  made  by  different  men,  repeatedly  vari- 
ant and  often  contradictory.  Still  worse,  these  volAnes,  many 
of  them  the  productions  of  inferior  lawyers,  are  replete  with 
chker  ^niona^  dictums^  ieema  soesj  leaningSf  indiningSj  fyc, 
not  only  of  high  judicial  officers,  but,  also,  of  inferior  ones. 
Though  this  trash,  (so  the  sound  law  of  the  land  views  it,)  in 
fiu^t,  b  no  rule  of  property  or  conduct,  yet  it  has  a  great  influ- 
ence ;  ignorant  and  indolent  judges  catch  at  it ;  and  counsel, 
^S&ged  in  bad  causes,  seize  on  it,  and  with  much  ingenuity 
make  a  great  deal  of  it ;  a  similar  pernicious  effect  have  the 
hasty  nisi  prius  notions,  of  late  years  published  by  wholesale. 
It  requires  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foresee  that  in  no  very 
Jbng  period,  the  rules  of  property  must  become  as  uncertain, 
m  such  a  state  of  things,  as  in  the  most  despotic  governments. 
If  die  minute  and  peculiar  features  of  each  new  case  must  be 
aflowed.to  produce  new  rules  of  property  not  known  in  law, 
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Ch.  1.  and  against  law,  where  is  such  an  equity  system  to  end?  It 
Art,  8«  is  also  absurd  to  publish  thousands  of  mere  dictums  and  lean-' 
V,^y^,  ings,  &c.  when  there  are  published  more  legal  decisions  of 
high  and  full  courts,  than  any  man  can  read  to  good  purpose. 
As  to  equity  cases,  they  have  become  almost  infinitely  numer- 
ous, and  but  a  small  part  of  them  are  of  much  value,  or  use 
in  the  United  States ;  hence  they  are  in  this  work  very  briefly 
stated,  except  Federal  cases  in  ch.  225.  But  references  to 
equity  cases  are  very  numerous,  so  that  when  one  shaU  have 
occasion  to  use  or  study  them,  he  will  find  them  largely  refer- 
red to ;  and  if  each  equity  case  be  decided  on  the  minute 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  it,  equity  cases  must  increase  a 
vast  deal  more  than  law  cases,  and  when  each  case  is  so  de- 
cided it  can  be  of  but  little  use  in  other  cases  ;  cases  in  law, 
and  especially  in  equity,  varying  as  human  faces  vary. 

Art.  8.   Considerations  when  good  or  not.     It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  contracts  and  agreements  afiect  almost  all 
the  concerns  of  men  with  each  other  ;    and  that  the  ba»s  of 
each  one  is  a  proper  consideration.     It  is  so  as  well  in  a  «ior^ 
oZ  as  a  legal  view ;  for  either  on  moral  or  legal  principles, 
this  consideration  is  the  cause  or  motive  that  induces  a  roan  to 
act,  and  to  bind  himself,  by  his  agreement  or  contract ;  aad 
morality  no  less  than  law,  decides  that  men  ought  not  to  act 
or  bind  themselves  to  do  this,  or  not  to  do  that,  without  rea- 
sonable  motives  or  causes  moving  them  so  to  do.     So  is  the 
experience  of  mankind  ;    for  in  no  age  or  country  has  a  ra- 
tional man  been  expected  to  act  without  a  reason,  or  to  make 
promises  or  engagements,  without  motives,  reasons  or  causes, 
or  in  other  words  without  a  proper  consideration.     If,  as  to 
this,  there  has  been  any  difference  in  the  eyes  of  morality, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  law,  it  has  been,  merely,  as  to  the 
quantity  or  degree  of  this  consideration.      In  some  cases  mo- 
rality may%)easure  its  adequacy  more  nicely  than  the  law 
does,  as  the  law  considers  it  impracticable  to  measure  it  very 
accurately ;  but  natural  affection  will  not  support  assumpsit, 
nor  will  love  between  the  sexes.     A  written  promise  requires 
consideration  as  much  as  a  parol  one. 
M— ^oweU       ^  ^*  ^^^  '^^'  founded  in  reason,  will  not  enforce  a  promise 
on  Con.  330,  made  by  one,  or  imply  he  makes  one,  when  there  is  no  /atr- 
368^—3  Bos.  fui  sufficient  consideration.     It  is  intended  in  the  residue  of 
256  Vennal    ^^^^  chapter,  briefly  to  examine  when  there  is  or  is  not,  this 
r.  Adney.—    consideration  ;  and,  generally,  it  must  be  a  benefit  to  the  deft. 
24/^^—    or  a  trouble  or  prejudice  to  the  ph.;    and  the  law  holds  a 
3  bL  Com.     consideration  sufficient,  which  is  a  legal  inducement  to  one  to 
268.  make  the  agreement  or  contract.     Hence  one's  being  a  mem- 

ber of  a  society  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  law's  im- 
plymg  his  promise  to  pay  a  judgment  rendered  against  him. 
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2.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  this  case  said,  ''  where  a  man  is  un-    Ch.  1. 
fler  a  legal  or  equitable  obligation  to  pay,  the  law  implies  a    Art.  8. 
promisei  though  none  was  ever  actually  made  ;   a  fortiori^  a  V^V^^ 
legal  or  equitable  duty  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  an  ac-  Cowper  290, 
twd  promise.  Where  a  man  is  under  a  moral  obligation,  which  Hawkes  r. 
no  court  of  law  or  equity  can  enforce,  and  promises j  the  hon**  and"i^^. 
esty  and  rectitude  of  the  tiling  is  a  consideration ;  as  if  a  man  Ca.  N.  P. 
promises  to  pay  a  just  debt,  the  recovery  of  which  is  barred  ll^'^'J^i 
by  the  statute  of  limitations ;  or  a  man,  after  he  comes  of  age,  £].  741^  Barl 
promises  to  pay  a  meritorious  debt  contracted  during  his  mi-  kerv.HalUas, 
nority,  but  not  for  necessaries ;  or  if  a  bankrupt,  in  affluent  ",^^  the*^* 
circumstances  after  his  certificate,  promise  to  pay  the  whole  civil  law. 
of  his  debts ;  or  if  a  man  promise  to  perform  a  secret  trust,  PJ^Ii'  '^\^ 
or  a  trust  void  for  want  of  a  writing,  by  the  statute  of  frauds."  |  \^^  '^'    ' 
See  1  Hen.  and  Mun.  213;  3  do.  144  to  199. 

§  3.  By  the  law  merchant,  want  of  a  consideration  is  no  es-  '^J''"1^*J[^j**' 
sential  defect  in  a  contract.     While  a  note  remains  between  in  Uie  civil 
the  maker  and  payee,  it  is  governed  by  the  civil  or  municipal  i«>v,  also  in 
law,  and  the  want  of  a  consideration  is  a  clear  bar  to  recov-  ^"*^®"-J 
cring  any  thing  on  it,  on  the  ground  it  is  nudum  pactum  ;    but 
when  third  persons  become  fairly  interested  in  it,  it  is  not 
open  to  this  objection  ;   because  after  it  is  negotiated,  its  ope- 
ration is  governed  by  the  same  law  as  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  is  the  law  merchant.  Exceptions  if  n^gotiated  after  due^ 
&c.    Powell  on  Con.  341,  see  Art.  46 ;  Chitty  on  bills,  3—^ 
the  eoDtract  being  in  writing  does  not  make  a  consideration  un" 
aece^sary ;  1  Caines.R.  387 ;  4  Johns.  R.  235, 236,  296,  304. 
^4    So  wherever  a  man  is  bound,  in  honor  and  conscience. 
to  do  a  thing,  and  promises  to  perfonii,  he  is  held  to  do  it.  fo° arbitrator 
But  another  principle,  also,  is  to  be  regarded  in  considering  is  a  ^ood 
the  foundation  of  contracts ;    in  forming  and  enforcing  which,  conwderap 
no  mao,  against  his  unit  or  consent,  or  in  other  words  vnthout  ,|ote.— ^ 
iis  request  expressed  or  implied,  is  to  be  laid  under  an  obliga-«  Caines  R. 
tion  to  perform,  by  reason  of  an  act  of  another.   But  a  stran«  ^^' 
ger  to  the  consideration  cannot  have  an  action.     1  Stra.  592. 
^  5.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  a  mere  general  promise, 
fifUhout  benefit  to  the  promiser  or  loss  to  the  promisee,  was  a  J^^  Bmr 
nudum  pactum;  as  a  past  consideration,  S^.    2  Strange  933.    1668  to  1676, 

?^  6.  If  one  promise  to  pay  for  goods  delivered  to  a  third  per-  ^***°»  ^^ 
son,  it  is  good  at  common  law,  and  on  the  statute  of  frauds,  Murop  and 
if  in  writing ;   but  where  one  undertakes  to  pay  the  debt  of  Hopkmt. 
another^  the  action  will  not  lie,  if  the  consideration  be  past  2  Mo^rg!^^. 
at  common  law,  nor  if  not  in  writing,  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  69,  S6. 
•  AuT.  9.  "  Hie  law  does  not  measure  the  quantum  of  the  con^ 
sideration  ;"  therefore,  *'  the  least  spark  of  a  consideration  will  3  Barr.  1663 
be  sufficient."   As  when  A  gets  a  judgment  against  B,  and  crofEKT? 

Stnrtio'f  eaie.— Cro.  Car.  70, 77JRoUe  v.  Tliorp.*Pow.  on  Con.  343^—3  Wood's  Con.   SfiS.^ 
8alk.887. 
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Ch.  1.      gives  me  a  power  of  attorney  to  sue  it  to  my  use,  and  C  in 
Jlrt.  12.    consideration  I  will  forbear  to  sue  it,  promises  to  pay  it,  his 
^^y^^  promise  binds  him.     Though  the  law  will  not  weigh  the  fiiaii- 
^um  of  the  consideration,  or  on  account  of  its  smallness  as  a 
consideration,  view  the  contract  as  void,  yet  the  smallnes3  of 
the  consideration  may  often  be  taken  as  evidence  of  fraud 
or  deception,  or  of  some  clear  mistake  in  the  bargain,  and  so 
be  the  means  of  avoiding  it  on  this  ground.  A  penny  will  raise 
a  use,  so  will  a  pepper  com  reserved  in  a  lease. 
iai|i.M.  P.         Art.  10.  The  stupension  of  the  pltU  right  any  time  it  a 
c?*  "2te—  S^^^^  of  promise.  ^1.  If,  therefore,  A  owes  me  a  debt,  and  I 
1  Bac.  170.     agree  not  to  call  on  him  for  payment  ever  so  little  a  time^  at 
B's  request ;  and  he  promises  to  pay  it,  and  thereby  I  am  in- 
duced so  to  suspend  it,  B  is  liable. 
1  £«p.  88.         ^  2.  And  if  the  act  be  doiie  at  the  request  of  him  who  makes 
the  promise,  it  will  be  a  sufficient  foundation  to  engraft  the 
promise  upon,  as  the  shewing  a  deed,  be. ;  but  not  if  the  re- 
quest be  made  by  the  advice  or  influence  of  the  odier  party  ; 
as  if  I  persuade  a  sailor  to  resolve  to  have  a  protection,  and 
he  requests  me  to  procure  it  for  him,  he  shall  not  be  held  to 
pay  me  for  my  trouble  in  getting  it,  for  I  drew  him  in  to  Mife 
the  request. 
Tate8  3Borr.      Aht.  11.  Any  damage  to  another,  or  suspension^  or  fat^ 
learance  of  his  right,  is  a  good  consideration  of  a  promiae, 
though  there  be  no  actual  benefit  to  the  party  undertaking  ; 
ibr  if  the  promisee  is  to  sustain  a  loss,  or  damage,  lose  a  ri^ 
or  have  it  delayed,  it  is  as  good  a  ground  of  a  promise  as  an 
advantage  to  the  promiser  ;  for  whenever  the  promisee  sustains 
any  disadvantage  at  the  promiser's  request,  it  is  but  reasonable, 
his  promise  made  for  the  promisee's  benefit  should  hold  or  be 
ii  Ld.  Raym.  binding ;  and  it  seems  to  be  a  general  principle,  if  one  for  a 
1164,  Thorn-  valuable  consideration  undertakes  to  do  what  is  even  iwipoui^^ 

iVhUacre.       ^^^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  perform,  an  action  lies  against  him.     But 
where  one  partner  undertakes  to  get  insurance  on  their  vessel 
for  himself  and  partner,  and  neglects,  it  is  no  consideration, 
&^      Ch.  73  a.  2,  s.  8,  the  case. 
Salkse,  Art.  12.   Want  of  consideration  docs  not  apply,  when  the 

nal^rBac!!  Undertaker  enters  on  doing  the  thing.    As  when  one  entered 
Abr.  28r-6T.  Upon  the  business  of  moving  a  hogshead  of  brandy,  and  did  it 
wer^af^'    '^  negligently,  that  it  was  burst  and  lost ;  it  was  held  the  actioD 
ward.— a       Isiy  against,  him,  and  was  grounded  on  tlie  misfeasance,  or  de- 
East  669.       ceit  to  the  pit.    But  if  there  be  no  consideration,  and  the  par- 
ty do  not  enter  upon  the  business  he  is  not  liable  ;  not  on  con* 
tract,  for  there  is  no  consideration  to  support  it ;  and  not  for 
doing  the  business  badly,  not  commenced. 
^  2.  It  follows  that  if  A,  tcithout  any  consideration,  promises 
MartmdaJev  ^^  ^^'^  °*®  ^  house  by  such  a  day,  and  he  does  not  enter  up- 

Fisher.-lLd.  Raym.  124.— 10  Johns.  R.  90,  91. 
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on  the  business,  I  can  have  no  action  against  him.  But  he  may    Ch.  1. 
be  liable  for  'Mgl^tnct^  if  he  do  enter!  upon  it,  and  do  it    Art.  14. 
negligently  or  unskSfuttyj  for  whenever  one  begbs  a  piece  of  V^V^^ 
buaneai  6x  another,  the  law  implies  an  obligaticm  to  do  it 
fiuthfuUy  and  well.   Promise  for  promise  is  a  good  considera- 
tkm  without  the  pit's,  performance  ;   or  mutual  promises* — 
Hob.  88. 

Abt.  13.  a  prior  moral  duty  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  an  Imp-  M.  P. 
aeimat  promise,  as  a  promise  to  pay  a  just  debt  that  is  out-^  ck»mr4tf  J1-. 
Jmedf ;  but  the  law  will  not  raise  an  implUd  promise  upon  it. —  a  Eait  fl06^ 
See  3  Bos.  b  P.  249,  252,  many  cases  in  a  note  on  this  point.  ^^'",?* 

^  S.  Therefore,  where  one  parish  supported  the  pauper  of  a  Man.  R. 
another,  without  any  agreement,  it  was  held  the  latter  was  not  438,  Salem  v. 
liable  on  any  implied  promise  ;  but  would  be  liable  on  an  actU'  ^^a^v^T' 
vl  pronnse ;  the  parish  being  under  a  moral  obligation  to  sup-  757. ' 
port  its  poor ;  its  promise,  in  facij  binds,  but  the  law  will  not 
raise  an  implied  promise  in  such  a  case.     See  10  Johns.  R. 
249,  250,  medicine  to  slave  without  the  master's  request. 

^  3»  jKi  caae  of  a  feme  covert ;  as  she  having  a  separate  es- 
tate settled  to  her  use,  gave  a  bond  to  repay  monies  by  her 
0ieeators,  advanced  at  her  request,  on  security  of  the  bond,  to 
her  son-in-law ;  and  after  her  husband's  death  she  vnrote,  prom- 
-Inig  her  executors  should  settle  the  bond  ;  held  that  aMtlm|^- 
fk  lay  against  her  executors  on  her  promise.  5  Taun.  R  36, 
48,  Lee  'V.  Muggeridge.  And  held  because  she  was  bound 
morally  and  conscientiously^  to  pay  the  debt,  was  her  express 
atsumptit  good,  made  on  that  ground  alone.  It  is  best,  ^ 
was  done  in  this  case,  to  state  facts  shewing  the  moral  obliga- 
tion, be. 

Abt.  14.  A  deliberate  contract  in  writings  is  prima  facie^  Salk  129, 
though  not  conclusive  evidence  of  a  consideration.   A  written  ?®||I^  **  ^?J" 
promise  is,  of  itself,  evidence  of  deliberation  generally,  and  p.  '392.-^ 
generally,  a  deliberate  promise  is  evidence  of  a  consideration  T-  R*  ^'1 
or  of  reasonable  ufotives  mducing  the  promise ;  but  not  condu'  gy.   see  art! 
ttve,  for  a  man  may  in  some  cases  promise  without  a  cause,  46  post, 
and  then  he  is  admitted  to  prove  that  there  is  no  consideration, 
even  in  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange.     Hence  in  Petrie  v. 
HannVy  Lord  Kenyon  said,  '*  If  it  appears  to  the  court  that  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  given  without  consideration^**  it  is  void, 
**  ex  quo  non  oritur  actioj  or  if  for  an  illegal  consideration, 
the  wnole  matter  may  be  examined,"  but  the  consideration  in 
a  voluntary  bond  cannot  be  gone  into. 

(^2.  The  Sup.  Jud.  Coun  of  Massachusetts,  June  Term  Pierce  v.  Mc 
1785,  carried  the  principle  so  far  as  to  hold,  that  in  an  action  ^^^^9  Essex, 
even  by  the  endorsee  of  a  note  agamst  the  maker,  want  of  con-  i^^is  v. 
sideration  might  be  given  in  evidence;  for  want  of  considera-  Fmnd,  £s- 
tion,  said  the  court,  made  the  note  void  ab  initiOf  and  endor*  ^^  o^soti 

V.  Obricn. 
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Ch.  1.      siDg  it  over  could  not  make  it  good  ;  and  that  the  endorsee 
Art.  15.    might  look  to  the  endorser.   But  the  authority  of  the  last  case 
^^V^^  ^^y  ^^  "^^  questioned,  and  it  will   appear  on  exambing  the 
modem  cases,  that  this  want  of  consideration  cannot  be  shewn 
in  such  an  action,  unless  the  endorsee  takes  the  note  after  it  is 
dishonored,  or  when  he  has  reason  to  suspect  it.    Nor  can  the 
maker  impeach  his  note  after  endorsed,  for  by  endorsing  it  be 
gives  it  currency. 
Imp.  M.  P.  Art.  15.  As  to  impeaching  a  promissory  note  on  account  of 

f/^l6&  ?68.'  ^  consideration.  ^  1 .  By  the  statute  df  the  3d  and  4tb  of  Anne, 
^Ball.N.  p!  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  most  of  the  United  States,  a 
^^-  money  note  payable  to  one  or  order^  or  hearer^  in  writing,  is 

negotiable.  ''  T*he  want  of  consideration  it  is  evident,  will  be 
a  sufficient  defence  to  an  action  by  one  party  against  another, 
from  whom  he  has  immediately  received  the  instrument ;  for 
Pow.onCon.  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law,  no  contract  can  be 
no?e"vdUi1Z  ^^  supported  without  a  consideration ;  and  accordingly  it  fre- 
the  Btatate  quently  occurs  that  tlie  d^ft.  rests  his  case  on  the  circumstance 
imports  a  of  the  bUl  or  note  having  been  merely  for  accommodation.^^ 
tioo'uDiesf  ''But  where  the  plaintiff  has,  in  fact,  given  a  consideration  to 
the  contrary  the  person  from  whom  he  immediately  received  the  instru- 
^pean  in  meat,  any  preceding  party  being  sued  on  it,  cannot  proteol 
scjf.  Johns,  himself  by  saying  that  he  himself  had  no  value  of  the  paitj 
R-  217.—  to  whom  he  gave  it ;  for  by  making  himself  a  party  to  the  in- 
Peacocl^.'  Btrument,  he  contributed  to  its  currency."  "  And  in  this  res- 
Rhodes.-See  pect  there  is  no  difference,  whether  the  person  who  actually 
?  ^'^ft  ^^*^  8^^®  *  S^^  consideration,  knew  that  the  instrument  was  given 
'  without  one  or  not."  And  generally  the  illegality  of  tlie  con- 

sideration cannot  be  shewn  to  impeach  a  note,  or  bill,  in  the 
bands  of  a  siJ>seguent  holder. 

^  2.  But,  as  will  be  stated  in  another  chapter,  one,  who  puts 
his  name  to  a  negotiable  security,  may  impeach  it  in  regard  to 
any  matter  arising  after  he  so  sanctions  its  currency. 
7  Mass.  R.  14.  ^  3^  As  between  the  drawer  and  payee  of  the  note,  the  de- 
408^409.^-  fendant  may  go  into  the  consideration^  and  shew  it  is  illegal^ 
7  D.  &  E.  as  given  on  a  smuggling  consideration^  or  delivered  as  an  e#- 
R  4S*Oui-  ^^^^f  ^"^  ^'*^  endorser  was  not  allowed  to  prove  he  indorsed 
chard  v.  Ro-  the  note  to  the  plaintiff,  an  endorsee,  to  enable  him  to  sue  the 
berts.— strn.  jnaker  only.  Bull.  ch.  274,  Snelling  v.  Briggs,  but  in  Guich* 
ricir.  Austin.  ^^^  ^*  Roberts ^  the  court  allowed  a  note  absolute  on  tlie  face 
All  these  ca-  of  it,  to  be  proved  to  be  a  conditional  one  ;  (but  quere)  so  to 
•®*  *^'®^**®**  shew  no  consideration  as  between  maker  and  promisee.  2 
1  fcsp.  63.       D.  8st  E.  71  ;  3  do.  431  j  7  Johns.  R.  383  ;    13  do.  52,  64 ; 

16  do.  230. 
Imp.  M.  P.        i^  4.  By  certain  statutes  a  note  is  void  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
fiSt  ^^1165    ^^^^^  endorsee  ;  as  by  the  9th  of  Anne  against  gaming  ;  end 

Bowyer  i*.  Banpton-^-DougL  247, 036, 7^;  744,  Lowe  v.  Waller .—Kyd  on  Bills  IM,  155. 
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Mass*. act  of  Mar.  4,  1786  against  it ;  so  by  the  English  stat-    Ch,  1. 
ute  and  Mass.  act  of  March   16,  1784,  against  usury ;  and    Art.  16. 
though  the  note  be  given  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  the  V^^y^^ 
endcvsee  have  notice  of  the  gaming  or  usury ;  for  the  statutes 
declare  the  contracts  void  and  of  no  effect. 

^  5.  jS  nnuggling  cansideratian  avoids  the  note  between  the  i  W.  Bl. 
original  parties. 

(^  6.  The  rule  that  *'  an  assignee  must  take  the  thing  assigned,  Doog.  682, 
subject  to  all  the  equity  to  which  the  original  party  was  sub-  5??'T^S!' 
ject,''  does  not  apply  to  negotiable  paper ;   for  if  this  rule  Hais7.^Biri'. 
ahoold  be  *^  applied  to  bills  and  promissory  notes,  it  would  N.  p.  274. 
stop  dieir  currency."  They  cannot  be  impeached  in  a  suit  by 
or  against  a  third  person,  as  an  endorser  or  acceptor. 

^  7.  The  established  rule  now  seems  to  be,  that  where  the 
noite  is  cwei^iie,   and  so  there  is  room  to  suspect  it  when 
endorsed,  it  may  be  impeached  in  the  hands  of  the  endorsee  ; 
and  the  principle  may  apply  in  any  other  case,  where  he  has  ^^  ^^  g-n^ 
reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  ;  as  if  the  note  or  bill  is,  on  the  16O.— 3T.R. 
face  of  it,  dishonored.  ®J>»  Brown  v. 

^8.  The  payee  of  a  note,  after  it  became  due^  and  noted /or  BanL'i.  Col- 
AOti-paymeii^,  endorsed  it ;  in  an  action  on  it  by  the  endorsee  the  well.— 7  T. 
court  allowed  the  maker  to  prove  he  paid  it  to  the  payee  ic-  ^-  ^^L^' 
fore  it  was  endorsed ;  because  not  being  paid  when  due,  a  sus-  uog.  ' 
picion  naturally  arose  against  it.     The   note  of  Banks  was 
payable  on  demand^  and  was  endorsed  18  months  after  it  was 
made. 

(^  9*  But  the  above  rule  does  not  apply  to  bankers  in  England, 
wbo  issue  their  checks ;  as  where  one  issued  one  9  months 
after  it  bore  date.  Held  he  could  not  object,  though  the  con- 
sideration failed,  as  between  him  and  the  deliveree,  in  a  suit 
by  an  after  bidder  for  a  valuable  considjcration,  and  without  ?.?**^*  ^  ^* 
notice.  Tim  discharge  of  one  from  prison,  legally  committed, 
is  a  good  ooosideration  of  his  note,  and  it  is  valid. 

Art.  14.  There  are  two  kinds  of  considerations^  which  are  2  Bl.  Com. 
good,  such  as  blood  and  natural  love  and  affection.     2d,  VaU  ^^' 
uablCf  as  inoney,  marriage^  &c.     Deeds  and  contracts  made 
only  on  good  considerations,  are  often  deemed  merely  volun^ 
tary;    and  are  set  aside  in  favor  of  creditors  and  bond  fide 
purchasers. 

^2.  All  agree  that  want  of  consideration  does  not  affect  a  Pow.oaCon. 
contract  under  seal  at  law,  but  equity  will  inquire  into  it  and  ^coT^flft! 
not  aid  it,  if  the  consideration  be  not  valuable  or  meritorious. 

^3.  And  a  contract  tor  Sigood  consideration  only,  is  valid  as 
against  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators. 

^  4.  The  pit.  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  the  master  of  a  work  9  Eait  ^ 
bouse  to  the  use  of  the  poor  m  it,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  J^^^l' 
an  offence  charged  against  bim,  and  paid  by  the  consent  of 
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Cr.  I*  the  magistrate.  Held  he  might  recover  it  back  any  time  befim 
Art  17.  applied,  there  being  no  consideration  to  establish  a  contract-*-* 
K^y^J  master  was  the  ph's  agent. 

New.  on  ^  6.  ConstderoHoni  in  equity.  *  This  must  be  such  as  will  in* 

Con.  65,80.---  Ju^e  the  court  to  decree  a  specific  performance  of  an  agree- 
t7^7^^'  ment ;   a  parent's  agreement  with  a  child  in  consideration  of 

7  Vea.  90,94,  love  and  affection  is  good.  But  if  the  price  in  any  case  ap* 
mon!^io^*'  pear  to  be  madequate,  equity  will  not,  but  in  speciaJ  cases,  en- 
Vet.  470.       force  the  agreement;   as  where  the  estate  is  sold  for  half  its 

value,  though  at  auction  ;  but  Liord  Eldon  thought  othetwiie  t 
who  held  a  sale  at  public  auetianj  and  no  fraud,  could  not  Iw 
set  aside  for  mere  inadequaeif  of  price,  yet  may  not  be  enfant- 
ed. 

8  Atk  185,  <^  6.  For  inadequacy  of  price,  equity  will  not  rescind  m  con- 
NaT^p  ^^^^1  though  it  will  enforce  it  or  not,  according  to  circuinfltaiH 
ch.  475,  Far-  ^^^  j  ^od  in  some  cases  it  decrees  specific  performance  d  m 
saher  r.  Rob-  contract  not  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  but  only  on 
^^'^'  a  parent's  natural  love  and  afiection  for  a  child.   A  pgoviaon 

for  an  illegitimate  child  is  no  consideration  ;  he  isJUms  nulUui 
in  equity  as  well  as  in  law.     See  ch.  32  a  4,  1 1 ;  New.  on 
Con.  357  to  361. 
ichc^fiS"      ^ '''  ^  ^'^^  swaie  principle,  equity  views  a  provision  ibr  m 
Biiiengbamp'  ^^^^  ^  S^^  consideration,  it  does  a  provision  for  a  wife,  even 
Lowther.       though  made  after  marriage,  and  by  a  voluntary  bond  to  settle 
a  jointure  on  her,  and  settling  lands  accordingly  ;  but#eeiif  ae 
to  a  collateral  relation^  but  in  very  special  cases.     A  remain- 
der to  a  brother  in  tail,  even  in  marriage  articles,  is  not  a  con- 
sideration in  equity  ;  but  still  there  may  be  some  other  consid- 
eration in  the  articles  or  contract  to  entitle  him ;    and  see  ch. 
225,  a  2,  s.  7  ;  Trevor  v.  Trevor,  1  P.  W.  631 ;  Randall  9. 
Willis,  5  Vesey,  jun.  273,  276. 

1  P.  w.  727.  ^  8.  So  a  compromise  of  a  doubtful  right  is  t  sufficient  con- 
ch! 1 8^29  T  sideration  in  equity  of  an  agreement ;  and  so  one  made  to  save 
3.-3 Ves. 412.  the  honor  of  a  fadier  and  his  family  ;  so  to  settle  boundaries; 
--2  P.  w.      I  Vesey  144  and  450,  Penn  v  Liord  Baltimore  ;  so  the  peace 

of  families  is  a  consideration ;  so  an  agreement  to  make  mu- 
tual wills  ;'  to  share  what  a  person  shall  give  by  will ;  but  in 
an  agreement  merely  voluntary  there  is  no  consideration  to  rest 
upon. 
H^j  l^^j--       Art.  17.  a  mere  voluntary  courtesy  is  not  a  consideration  to 

2  Stra.'728~'  Support  a  promise,  unless  moved  by  the  defendants  request^  and 
Osborne  r.  unlcss  the  act  done  pursue  the  request ;  for  that  is  a  kind  of 
i^Eb'^siI^  commission  for  the  purpose.  Hob.  106,  Lampliegh  v. Brath- 
1  Bac.Abr.    waite,  ch.  1.  a.  37. 

17a— 4  (^  2.  And  what  has  been  undertaken  without  a  prospect  of  a 

ihOlai  111,    Q^Yig^  recompence  is  such  a  courtesy;  as  where  one  works  for 

A,  with  a  view  to  a  l^oey^  and  b  disappointed,  he  cannot  have 
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recourse  to  wages ;   there  is  no  intent  or  assent  id,  or  agree-    Ch.  1* 
Hient  by  the  parties,  expressed  or  implied,  whereon  to  ground    Jirt.  9S« 
an  action.    But  3  Johns.  R.  199,  Jaoobson  «•  Le  Grange,  %^^vx> 
seems  contrary,  and  the  ph.  recovered  wages  by  rerdict. 

Abt.  18.  Cantideraiions  txeeiUory^  kc.  ^1.  Aconsideratioo  Sa]k2a,Sez- 
is  so,  when  the  plaintiff  promises  to  deliver  a  thing,  and  the  IXwkmdoii 
defendant  promises  to  pay,  and  is  <ra«erMiUe,and  must  be  laid  con.  82, 87. 
with  a  venue. 

(^  8.  If  A  agree  to  accept  a  certain  sum  of  B,  in  discharge  of  ^^o.  C«r.  it, 
all  accounts  between  A  and  C,  B's  brother  abroad,  and  give  ^S^  ** 
a  release  to  C's  use,  as  he  should  be  required ;  and  B  promi- 


A  to  procure  for  him  a  general  acquittance  from  C,  when 
he  shall  return,  this  is  a  good  consideration ;  for  B's  paying 
ibe  sum  and  A's  accepting  it,  is  sufficient,  though  the  main  acts 
of  A  and  B  are  executory  in  regard  to  the  release. 

§  3.  So  if  A  owe  B  £10  on  a  bond,  and  B  promises  that  in  <^n>-  Car.s, 
consideration  A  will  pay  at  the  day,  to  give  up  the  bond,  this  crm^n! 
promise  is  valid. 

(^  4.  An  executor  of  Ait  own  wrongs  is  not  so  bound  to  pay  oinTp'lith 
the  debts  of  the  deceased,  as  to  makd  it  any  consideration  for  stintoo. 
his  promise  to  pay  them ;  as  where  A  owed  B  £10,  A  died 
and  his  wife  become  his  executrix  de  eon  tart,  B  assigned 
his  debt  to  C,  and  empowered  him  to  receive  it  to  his  own  use ; 
C  declared  that  in  consideration  he  accepted  her  as  his  debt- 
ee, she  promised  to  pay  the  debt ;  adjudged  ill,  for  C  having 
DO  right  m  the  debt,  and  the  wife  owing  him  nothing,  there  was 
DO  coDoideration ;  and  though  C  had  an  equitable  interest 
jn  the  debt,  yet  the  wife  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay ;  but 
if  she  had  been  under  even  a  tnaral  obligation  only  to  pay  C, 
then  her  promise  to  pay  him,  being  aducdj  would  have  bound 

«^'  8Johiit.R 

^5.  Wkert  Ac  note  given  by  baU  may  want  consideration.  J^Ton  4^5^  ^j^^ 

ett  u^venius  returned  on  a  case  against  the  principal ;  the  bail  Tappan  «. 
gave  a  note  for  the  amount  of  the  judgment,  afterwards  re-  J^^  Wag««. 
versed,  and  before  the  bail  was  fixed.  Held  the  note  wanted 
consideration,  and  was  void,  fat  the  bail  never  became  liable, 
and  when  the  judgment  was  reversed,  it  was  as  if  it  never  ex- 
isted. Cases  cited,  2  Johns.  R.  101 ;  1  Wils.  16 ;  3  D.  b  E. 
390;  2  Sellon  128  ;  2  Stra.  867 ;  Cro.  J.  645  ;  Jenkms'  R. 
S19,  pl.21 ;  2  Roll's  R.  254.  3  Johns.  R.  463,  giving  up  a 
bond  the  consideration  of  a  note. 

Abt.  22.  Both  parties  must  be  bound,  &c.  ^1.  The  gene-  3  T.  R.  esa, 
ral  rale  is,  that  both  parties  must  be  bound,  that  the  considera-  i^y^^|'(^^ 
tioD  which  induces  each  to  contract  may  be  good ;  but  there  are  d.  ih  b^- 
exceptions  to  this  rule.    Cases,  4ic.  ^1^^^^.^ 

*  — 3  Wood's 

Con.  Sd6.-^id.  440.— 2  Stran.  978, 860,  a87.--HoU  v.  Ward,  S  T.  R.  763;  Corhttt  r. 
Beanett,  1  Salk  112.— a  East  614.— 1  Bl.  Com.  113,  ChrisUan's  notes. 
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Ch.  1.         ^  2.  A  proposed  to  sell  a  bale  of  goods  for  £40,  and  gave 
Art.  23.   B,  tbe  proposed  buyer,  six  hours  to  consider,  of  it ;   B  in  the 
y^ry^^j  mean  time  accepted  tbe  offer ;   yet  it  was  decided  in  Cook  v. 
Oxleifj  that  A  was  not  bound  ;  that  there  was  no  considera- 
tion, because  B  was  not  bound  to  take  the  goods.  And  1  P. 
W.  304,  Eyre  v.  Eyre. 

^  3.  The  distinction  seems  to  bo  between  contracts  void  and 
voidable  ;  hence  both  parties  are  bound,  where  the  contract  is 
ordy  voidable  as  to  one  of  them ;  as  if  an  infant  be  one  coo* 
tracting  party,  the  other  party  of  age  is  bound,  for  the  minor'a 
contract  is  not  void  but  voidable  otdy^  and  so  may  be  a  consid- 
eration of  the  other's  contract  to  hold  him ;  therefore  it  was 
adjudged  that  where  ^'  an  infant  and  another  of  full  age  cov- 
enant one  against  the  other,  the  covenant  of  the  person  of 
age  should  bind  him.  The  minor  may  confirm ^  his  contract 
when  he  comes  of  age,  and  he  cannot  annul  it  before ;  and' 
an  after  promise  may  revive  or  confirm  that  which  is  voidable 
onlyy  and  the  minor  may  do  this  when  of  age  ;  but  if  void  in 
its  creation,  no  after  promise  can  confirm  or  revive  it ;  for  a 
contract  ab  initio  void  cannot  be  confirmed.  Upon  this  dis- 
tinction it  follows,  if  I  promise  to  pay  a  married  woman 
$100,  in  consideration  of  her  promise  to  deliver  me  a  bale  of 
Sanncl.  137  S^^^ ^9  ^Y  Promise  is  void,  because  her's  being  void  abiniiiOf 
to  187  d.        is  no  consideration  for  mine,  and  her  void  promise  cannot  be 

renewed,  or  be  the  consideration  of  another. 
3  '^*  ^'  ^'        Art.  23.  A  man^s promise  is  a  consideration^  only  when  he  it 
lao^^*^     *    ^^^  '^  P^^^^'^'   ^  !•  Every  one  who  promises  a  benefit  must 
have  the  power  of  conferring  that  benefit  to  the  extent  profes-. 
sed  ;  or  his  promise  fails,  and  is  not  the  consideration  inteadr 
ed  for  tbe  promise  of  the  other  party. 
1  Esp.  3  (^  2.  As  if  I  promise  to  make  a  lease  of  black  acre  to  B,  and 

Briggs  case,  j^^  consideration  of  my  promise  to  do  this,  he  promises  to  enter 
and  pay  rent,  and  it  turns  out  that  I  bad  no  power  to  lease 
black  acre,  he  is  not  bound  to  enter  and  pay  the  rent ;  be- 
cause my  ability  to  lease,  understood  when  the  contract  was 
made,  is,  in  such  case,  the  cause  or  motive  inducing  his  prom- 
ise, and  when  this  cause  fails  his  promise  rightly  fails. 
Farr.Rep.  13.  Art.  24.  A  loss  orprqudice  to  one  is  a  good  consideration. 
§  1.  It  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to  make  the  contract  of  tbe 
promiser  valid,  if  tliere  be  a  trouble^  loss^  or  prejudice  to  the 
promisee.  The  reason  is  plain,  it  is  tliis,  on  the  part  of  the 
promisee,  and  as  to  which  to  indemnify  him  the  promise  is 
made,  though  of  no  advantage  to  the  promiser ;  as  if  it  be  no 
advantage  to  me  to  occupy  A's  store,  but  it  is  an  inconvenience 
or  prejudice  to  him,  to  let  me  do  it,  and  for  the  occupati(m  I 
promise  to  pay  him  a  certain  sum,  I  am  bound  to  pay  accord- 
ingly. 


Tuke*s  case. 
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§  2.  So  where  A  had  a  note  against  B,  and  C  told  A  to  de-»^   Ch.  !• 
liver  it  to  him,  and  he  would  pay  A  the  amount,  this  promiab    ^rt.  35. 
of  C  binds  him.     This  delivery  to  C  was  a  disadvantage  to  A, 
a  new  consideration,  and  the  motive  and  ground  of  a  new  and 
distinct  promise  made  by  Cl 

Art.  35.  Considerations  illegal  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  6  £a^  la 
bad.   (^  1.  It  has  been  a  question,  if  I  engages  to  pay  Uie  debt  of  r^aEMaoT 
another,  whether  or  not  the  consideration  of  my  promise  must  Esertoo  «.  ' 
appear  in  the  writing.     In  Wain's  case  it  was  held  that  the  ?*J?'"*'2'^ 
consideraiian  of  the  promise,  as  well  as  the  promise,  must  be  3gg  n^t^ 
stated  in  the  writing.  So  much  being  implied  in  the  word  agree--  admr.  v,  Ad« 
tnent  to  pay,  used  in  the  statute  of  frauds.    But  in  Egerton's  *'''^'' 
case,  it  was  decided,  that  where  A  and  B  agreed  to  give  him 
\^d.  per  lb.  for  30  bales  Smyrna  cotton,  8z;c.  they  were  bound, 
though  no  consideration  was  expressed.     And  the  court  justi- 
fied the  distinction  between  the  two  cases,  on  the  different 
wording  of  the  two  clauses,  as  to  the  debt  of  another  and  goods, 
in  that  statute.     But  in  Hunt's  case  our  court  said  these  two 
decisions  were  not  easily  reconciled,  and  decided  that  when 
Jos.  Chaplin,  July  33,  1804,  for  value  received^  promised  to 
pay  Isaac  Bennet  $1,500,  Dec.  1,  1804,  with  interest,  and 
the  deft,  underwrote,  "  I  acknowledge  myself  holden  as  su- 
rety for  the  pavment  of  the  demand  of  the  above  note,"  and 
signed,  the  deli,  was  liable.    The  court  doubted  as.to  Wain^s 
case,  but  further  held  in  Bunfs  case,  that  the  deft,  was  an 
original  undertaker,  as  well  as  Chaplin  ;  and  that  their  con« 
tracts  were  joint  and  several,  Chaplin  as  principal,  and  the 
deft,  as  surety,  and  viewed  both  as  signing  at  the  same  timoi 
and  that  here  the  consideration  that  bound  the  surety,  was  the 
credit  given  to  the  principal. 

§  3.  The  ph.  gave  30*.  to  the  deft.,  in  consideration  of  which  ^^'^  ^jt^* 
he  undertook  to  beat  J«  S.  out  of  such  a  close,  or  pay  40«*  coiu.* 
and  he  did  not  do  it ;  held,  the  pit.  could  not  recover  the  40f*^  Bid.  ^P-i<^' 
the  consideration  being  an  Ulegal  act.     So,  if  ttoo  box  for  a  ""*^"^  '^^ 
wager,  the  winner  cannot  recover,  because  boxing  is  illegal ; 
otherwise,  of  playing  at  cudgels  or  any  legal  amusement. 

^  3.  In  part  bad.    As  where  the  pit.,  a  bailiff,  had  arrested  ^»  ^\i^* 
one  finr  debt,  and  in  consideration  the  pit.  would  let  him  go  a$  gtoov.Htft^- 
large,  and  of  2s.  paid  to  the  deft.,  he  engaged  to  pay  the  whole  inson. 
debt ;  this  engagement  was  adjudged  void ;  for  the  promise 
being  to  the  same  effect  as  an  obligation,  which  would  be  void 
by  statute  33  H.  6,  the  promise  shall  be  so  too,  and  though 
coupled  with  another  consideration  as  the  3^.,  yet  being  void 
as  to  part,  it  is  void  as  to  the  whole. 

^4.  So  if  the  promise  grow  out  of  an  illegal  transaction,  it  is  3^  Wlb.  18^ 
'void ;  as  where  one  illegally  proposes  to  sell  an  office,  and  ^||P^  ^ 
ponuses  two  per  cent,  to  one,  who  will  get  him  a  good  price. 

TOL.  ,16 
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Cb.  1*  ^5.  But  where  the  transaction  itself  it  lavfjvlf  as  selling  tea 

Art.  27.  at  Dunkirk,  no  after  illegal  use  of  the  subject  of  »t,  as  the 
V,^V"^,  smuggling  that  tea  into  England  by  the  buyer,  and  that  known 
Cowper  d4l,  to  the  seller  at  the  time,  will  destroy  the  assumpsit j  where  the 
Holman  v.  promise  is  made  to  the  party.  So  if  I  merely  sell  goods,  I 
l^CraTMHoT  know  will  be  illegally  used,  I  may  recover.  6  Taunt.  R.  181. 
Ililward  v.     See  Lotteries.      ^ 

^jjj*;"^  §  6.  And  if  a&oml  be  given  conditioned  to  pay  money  in  com- 
—2  Wilt. 389,  mon  form,  it  may  be  shewn  it  was  for  an  Ulegal  considerutiaHf 
3fi^  Tamer  as  to  stiffle  evidence.  See  art.  35.  If  A,  B,  and  C  owe  a  void 
— WiSwn  on  ^lock-jobbing  debt,  and  A  pays  it  of  his  own  head,  he  cannot 
partnership  make  them  contribute  ;  otherwise,  if  he  pay  it  by  their  consent. 
R^— 1°''  ^^®f®  ^^®  '*^  ^f  ^^®  ^^^^®  forbids  lotteries,  contracts  to  buy 
Com.  b.  186.  tickets  in  them  are  void. 

^Hob.  216,  Art.  26.  Forbearance,  when  a  consideration.  ^  1 .  To  forbear 
Alton*— *^  or  stay  a  suit  in  law  or  equity  for  a  just  debt,  is  a  good  con- 
Pow.onCon.  sideration,  though  the  action  be  not  discharged  ;  for  this  is  a 
346, 363.— 1  benefit  to  the  deft,  and  a  prejudice  to  the  pit.  The  request  to 
Cro!  EliTg  *^*^y  in^plies  a  just  debt ;  but  x\\e  forbearance  must  be  for  some 
Lntwich  v.  reasonable  time,  for  mere  unspecified  forbearance  is  void ;  as 
Hussy.—  Que  may  be  only  for  an  hour,  and  so  merely  firivolous ;  and, 
9  Co.  91.—  ^1^9  ^^  forbearance  must  be  stated,  that  the  court  may  see 
Bane's  case,  what  sort  of  forbearance  it  is ;  for  it  is  a  mixture  of  law  and 
^SJScro^^*  fact — must  be  to  some  person  named.  4  East  456. 
Jam.  47, 397,  ^  3.  If  an  executor,  in  consideration  o{ forbearance,  promise  to 
^^'-^  Saik.  pay  the  testator's  debt,  this  promise  is  valid,  and  the  law  pre- 
3l2~PQliin  sumes  he  has  assets,  and  bis  promise  makes  it  his  own  debt ; 
V.  Stokes.— 2  but  Coke  said,  that  if  it  appeared  he  had  no  assets,  the  promise 
337  d^llf^^^  was  void  ;  and  the  time  allowed  the  executor  must  be  a  rca- 
John8.R.  sonable  time.  A  recovered  judgment  against  B,  and  com- 
287,240.        mitted  his  execution  to  the  sheriff,  and  A,  at  the  request  of  C, 

caused  the  sheriff  to  stay  the  levy,  and  C  thereupon  promised 

to  pay  A  the  debt,  costs,  poundage,  and  other  charges,  judg- 
Pow.  on  Cod.  ^^^^  against  C,  though  it  was  not  expressly  averred  the  sheriff 
853,364.        did  desist  from  the  execution,  though  this  was  implied.  See  art. 

26  and  28. 
See  art.  46.        ^  3.  And  in  Band's  case  it  was  held,  that  if  a  stranger  say  to 
9  Co.  93.        the  creditor,  forbear  your  debt  to  such  a  day  and  I  will  then 

pay  it,  he  is  held,  though  no  benefit  to  him. 
Dyer  272.— I  Art.  27.  A  debt  due  only  in  conscience  is  a  good  considera- 
iST^Cro.^'  ^^^  of  a  promise.  ^  1.  As  if  a  minor  contract  a  debt,  and  when 
£1. 700, 126,  come  of  age,  promises  to  pay  it,  in  consideration  of  forbear- 
Morning  r.  ance,  his  promise  is  good  ;  and  so  if  there  be  no  forbearance. 
^"'^PP-  1  Esp.   173. 

8  Salk.  96.—  ^2.  So  if  the  €Lssignee  of  a  bond  with  power  to  sue  or  re- 
Vcnt^^S!—  '^^^  *^»  promise  to  forbear,  it  is  a  good  consideration  of  the 
2  Wiis.  341.    debtor's  promise  to  pay  him.     So  as  to  a  debt  barred  by  the 

statute  of  limitations. 
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^3.  So  if  A  be  bound  for  a  minor  and  pay  the  debt,  and  he    Ch.  1. 
at  full  age,  promises  repayment,  it  is  good ;  and  if  the  deft.    Art.  39. 
plead  if^ancjfy  and  the  pit.  reply,  that  after  the  deft,  come  of  ^^y^^ 
age  he  confirmed  the  several  promises  alleged,  the  pit.  need  3  Leo.  164.^ 
only  prove  the  deft's.  promise,  and  he  must  prove  his  own  in-  1J[;J5;*J^» 
fancy.  Judgment  for  the  pit.  2  H.  Bl.  126,  ch.  99,  a.  3,  cited  52«SS!L!i. 
1  PhiL  Evid.  161.  7  Johiif.a* 

$  4.  So  a  promise  to  pay  a  debt  discharged  by  the  msolvent  ^^^JSJH 
act  is  good ;  for  it  remains  due  in  equity  and  conscience,  and  doo^  4$^ 
Scauion  v.  Eiilord ;  but  to  pay  when  able  is  conditional,  Bestv.ltakMry 
and  to  support  the  action  the  pit.  must  prove  the  deft,  able,  &c.  °^^^ 
7  Johns.  R.  36. — Cowp.  544. 

Abt.  28.  Wken  assets  are  a  good  consideration  for  an  ex*  Cowp.  S 
eaUor's  promise.  ^  1 .  If  an  executor  have  assets j  and  promise  to  Hawket  v.  * 
pay  a  legacy,  an  action  lies  against  him  in  his  oum  right ;  and  I***" j®?;T^ 
the  judgment  is  de  bonis  propriis  ;  for  his  having  assets  to  en- 
able him  to  pay,  there  is  a  good  consideration,  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  his  promise,  and  he  is  bound. 

$  2.  Upon  the  same  principle,  if  lands  be  devised  to  A,  he 
to  pay  a  legacy  to  B,  and  A  accepts  the  land,  there  is  an 
implied  promise  to  pay,  and  the  consideration  is  good.  Strange  94, 

Art.  29.  Iff  no  cause  of  action  exist  there  is  no  considera-  ^^^  '•  ^^' 
iian.  ^  1.  As  where  a  married  woman  gives  her  note  there  is  no  ck>n.  asi 
debt  whatever,  and  a  promise  to  pay,  in  consideration  of  for- 
bearance, is  totally  void,  thpugh  she  gave  it  as  ^ifeme  sole :  for 
the  note  is  not  merely  voidable,  but  absolutely  void^  otherwise 
if  only  voidable.  But  if  after  she  shall  become  sole  and  she 
promises  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  note,  it  may  be  a  question, 
how  far  it  is  a  debt  in  conscience  and  equity,  and  so  how  far 
she  may  be  bound  on  that  account. 

<)  2.  So  where  the  ph.  got  a  note  for  his  whole  debt  of  the  2  T.  R  768, 
bankrupt,  which  was  a  fraud  on  the  other  creditors,  and  so  J^^'  ^^^^ 
void,  an  after  promise  to  pay  it,  was  held  void.    So  to  stay  an  net^— l  P.  W. 
unjust  suit  in  chancery  is  no  consideration ;  nor  is  the  son  ^i^'^l  d*^ 
liable  for  his  father's  debts,  and  consequent^,  if  he  promise  £  {^^ 
to  pay  them,  even  in  consideration  of  forbearance,  his  promiife  Ves.  jr.  4M. 

■  ia  laenA  ^"^  V69*  Jr. 


is  void.  aoo-Sriliit 

^  3.  An  agreement  to  settle  boundaries,  though  nothing  of  372]— Cro. 
value  is  given,  implies  a  good  consideration  to  both  partiesi  El.;2oe,  Too- 
who  have  an  interest  in  avoiding  contention.    2  Vem.  494.—  i2^^1.^jjf 
New.  on  Con.  305.  on  Con.  ass. 

Abt.  30.  Considerations  past.  %  1.  On  a  generd  pnDcqple,  — ^  ^**v!j!jd' 
considerations  past  and  executed,  are  not  the  foundations  of  BaUhnore, 
promises ;  because  in  regard  to  them  there  is  no  motive  to  ac-  cited  Vef.  jr. 
tion,  but  very  few  considerations  once  good,  are  strictly  past,  ^^ 
but  continuing. 
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Ch.  1.  (^  2.  The  pit.  at  the  d^tU.  request^  became  surety  to  A,  who 

Art.  31.  recovered  against  the  pit. ;  the  deft,  afterwards  promised  the 

\^ry^^  pit.  to  pay,  if  H  did  not  pay  him  the  monies  the  pit.  had  paid. 

Cro. E1.4S,  H  did  not  pay,  nor  did  the  deft,  on  request;  held  the  pit. 

w^?^*  might  recover  against  the  deft,  though  his  promise  was  not 

— Dyer'lTS?  ^^^^  ^^  the  time  of  the  request.  In  this  case  there  was  a  good 

— Cro.  Cur.  consideration  for  the  deft's.  promise ;  because  when  the  pit. 

JamT&'sor-  ^'^  ^"  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  defVi.  request^  the  eonsideraUpn  that  arose 
din  9,  Thinn.  from  the  pit's,  act,  Continued. 

8MCh.tt,«.      ^3.  So  if  I  request  one  to  serve  rae  a  year,  and  he  does  so, 

I  •'  18*         1^ j  gf^f  ^Q  y^^f  jg  expired,  in  consideration  he  has  served 

me,  I  promise  to  pay   him  $100,  an  action  lies,  the  con* 

sSs'Ih?^^  sideration  is  continued.     A  written  promise  to  pay  founded  oa 

BuriiaiTs.      '  &  P&st  consideration  may  be  good,  if  the  past  service  be  stated 

to  have  been  done  on  request. 

^  4.  But  if  one  agree  to  serve  me  a  year  for  $100,  and 
after  the  year  I  pay  him  that  sum,  and  in  consideration  of  hi^ 
service,  promise  to  pay  him  $10  more,  this  is  no  consideration. 
In  the  first  there  is  an  honest  debt  due  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
mise, but  not  in  the  last  case,  for  he  is  paid  according  to 
agreement  or  contract. 
S**'m''^'        §6.  At  the  deft's.  request  there  was  a  communication  of 
RaveBfordw^  marriage  between  the  pit.  and  the  deft's.  daughter,  and  after* 
ssaik.  96,98,  wards  the  pit.  married  her,  and  afterwards  the  deft,  promised 
i^iJ^flS  «4^"'  ^  pay  him £100.    The  court,  three  judges,  resolved  the  coo- 
Coke  V.  Bar-  sideration  #as  good,  though  it  was  agreed  it  was  poit^  and 
rows.— Cro.    had  no  reference  to  any  act  before,  and  it  was  admitted  by  the 
Sp^^orS!  ^^^^  ^^  judges,  that  if  the  marriage  had  been  at  the  d^». 
'  request,  and  c^ter  the  marriage  he  had  promised,  it  had  been 
good. 
1  Roll.  R.  .^  6*  In  consideration  the  pit.  had  bought  of  the  deft,  certain 

413,  Hodge  lands,  Dec.  10,  afterwards,  Dec.  19,  he  promised  to  make 
Pow!^!nCk>n!  ^^  ^  Sufficient  assurance  therefor,  before  such  a  day.  It  was 
860^1  T.  '  objected  that  the  consideration  was  executed  and  past;  but 
Ra]rin.  200,  judgment  was  for  the  ph.,  for  the  assurance  was  tlie  substance 
Cbarcb/  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  matter ;  and  the  reason  of  the  promise  contin- 
ued. 
Choreb  v.  ?i  7.  So  a  prior  duty  is  a  consideration ;  as  if  the  deft,  be  in- 

Cbnrcb^      debted  to  the  pit.  in  £10  such  a  day,  and  in  consideration 
Hodge  r.       thereof,  afterwards,  such  a  day  promises  the  pit.  to  pay  him, 
avason.        ^^  promise  is  good  ;  this  is  not  strictly  a  past  consideration, 
but  the  continuance  of  the  debt  raises  the  promise  ;  tlie  duty 
remains,  and  by  reason  of  the  remaining  duty  the  law  raises 
the  promise. 
1  Com.  D.         Art.  31.    Considerations  grounded  on  relationship,  when 
*Cto,  E^S^-  S^^  ^  **®^*  %  ^*  The  pit.  had  administered  physic  to  the  dtft^s. 
Pow.onCoo.  9on,  and  spent  monies  abroad  at  his  funeral,  the  deft,  pro* 
aw. 
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to  pay.     Held  this  promise  was  good;  for  the  fnaral    Ch.  1. 
obligation  the  father  was  under  to  reimburse  these  advances    ^^rt.  35. 
on  account  of  his  sod,  was  a  sufficient  consideration  for  an  ex*  V^V^^ 
pnu  promise.  But  it  is  a  question  if  a  cousin's  promise  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage  is  good  ;  but  a  promise  to  a  father  in  Pow.onCon. 
consideration  of  such  a  case,  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  his  ^'^^P*' 
ioMghUTf  has    been    adjudged   good,  and    she    recovered.  31. 972. 
Money  lent  to  the  wife  is  a  good  consideration  for  the  bus* 
band's  promise,  if  at  his  request. 

Abt*  32.  Tke  discharge  of  a  debt  u  a  good  consideration^  Hob.4aBdi{, 
^  I.  To  discharge  a  debt,  even  due  from  9l  stranger,  is  a  good  con-  JjJ^*  *•  ' 
sideratioo  for  the  deft's.  promise  ;  for  whether  a  benefit  or  not 
to  him,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  pit. ;  for  at  the  deft's.  request  the  ph. 
^ves  up  a  debt  or  right,  and  it  is  just  and  reasonable  the  defi. 
fulfil  Ins  promise,,  givea  as  a  consideration  for  such  relinquish- 
ment. 

Abt.  33.  ^  1.  To  prove  a  debt  is  a  good  consideration,  for  to  .  ^^.^  ^^  ^^^ 
prove  b  a  charge  and  trouble  to  the  pit. ;  as  where  an  executor  —Lev.  M.-^ 
or  administrator  promises  to  pay  a  debt,  on  proof  to  be  adduced  Cro.  El.  en, 
of  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  deceased,  or  on  shewing  a  ^.^^"'' 
bond  by  which  the  deceased  was  bound  ;  for  in  all  such  cases 
the  pit.  is  put  to  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  do  something  at 
ibe  deft's.  request  implied,  and  confiding  in  his  promise  to  per-  Noy.24il». 
form.    There  can  be  no  good  contract,  without  a  quid  pro  ^^-  ^'  ^^* 
ipso.  Dyer,  90. 

AsT*  34.  ^  1.  The  bare  relation  between  oumer  and  tenant,  is  6  T.  R.  87^ 
a  coBsaderatioQ  for  his  promise  to  cultivate  the  lands  in  a  good  ^^J^  ^' 
and  husbandlike  manner.  In  this  case  the  consideration  stated 
was,  that  ^*  the  deft,  became  and  was  tenant  to  the  plt.,^^  and 
til  consideration  thereof  he  promised  not  to  carry  away  from 
the  (arm  any  of  the  straw,  dung,  compost,  &c. ;  and  in  a 
second  count,  that  for  the  same  consideration  he  promised  to 
cultivate  the  land  in  a  good  and  husbandlike  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  this  was,  on  a  motion  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  held  to  be  a  good  consideration. 

^  3.  So  the  plt»  stated  that  he  agraed  to  suffer  and  permit  the  \^^^ 
deft.  10  occupy  and  enjoy  a  house  and  three  mills,  for  sych  a  Beldam  & 
time,  be  in  consideration  thereof  promised  the  pit.  to  pay  him  Cro.  £1. 86. 
a  reasonable  rent,  &c.    This  was  adjudged  to  be  a  good  con- 
aderatiini ;  the  deft's.  request  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  and 
receive  the  profits  was  clearly  implied. 

Abt.  35.  Cohabitation  where  a  consideration  or  not*  ^  1.  In  ^  ^">-  38^ 
debt  on  ft  bond  conditioned  to  pay  £30  a  year  to  the  ph.,  in  ^vaJ^hM.' 
consideration  of  cohabitation  had  with  her  by  the  deft.,  there  was  -^2  Ves.  lab. 
oyer  and  demurrer,  and  two  objections  made ;  1,  that  the  ij  y^  f^' 
bond  was  given  for  an  iUe^  eonsideraiion  ;  2,  that  the  con-  doe.-3^Maide 
flideration  was  past;  but  judgment  was  given  for  the  ph.   So  ^^S'^es. 
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Ch.  1.      good  if  after  cohabitation  to  pay  ber,  if  they  part  and  she  live 
Art.  38.    single  and  not  cohabit. 

K,^^Y^J  ^^«  Debt  on  a  bond  given  to  a  woman  seduced,  for  cohahita- 
1  w.  Bl.  tion  with  her  by  the  obligor,  and  for  maintenance  after  his 
^^p  ^i^'^^  deatli.  On  oyer  these  terms  appeared  to  be  in  the  bond,  and  it 
lEsp.  193,  respected  also  future  cohabitation.  Judgment  for  the  deft., 
tke  same  for  the  consideration  is  iUegal.  It  may  be  observed  on  these 
^4^^'  two  cases,  that  in  the  first,  the  bond  was  for  a  past  wrong,  and 
Br.  P.C.446.  SO  to  make  reparadon,  in  the  second  in  part  for  a  past  injury, 
— Ambl.  000.  seduction,  and  in  part  to  induce  the  woman  to  continue  to  live 
in  fornication,  as  the  bond  was,  that  she  should  live  with  him. 
Hill  V.  Spen-  ^''  ^^^  ^  ^^  the  distinction  in  equity.  The  moral,  as  well  as 
cer.  the  legal  principle  is  very  different  in  the  two  cases ;  the  bond 

for  the  past  is  valid,  if  given  even  to  a  common  prostitute,  if  oo 
fraud. 
Hob.  10,  Art.  36.  The  wife^s  consent  good  or  not.  §  1.  The  deft,  ap- 

Low^er.^  plied  to  the  mother,  a  married  woman,  for  her  consent  for  bun 
to  marry  her  daughter,  and  in  consideration  she  would  cod- 
sent,  he  promised  to  pay  her  £100.  This  was  adjudged  la 
be  a  good  consideration,  though  the  daughter  was  wholly  in 
the  husband's  power,  and  the  mother  had  none  over  ber ;  fixr 
the  mother  has  a  natural  influence,  the  employment  of  whieh 
to  promote  the  marriage  the  deft,  sought,  was  a  reasooaUa 
cause  for  the  deft's.  promising  to  pay  her  the  £100. 
R61. 20, 21.  ^  2.  So  in  consideration  a/eme  covert  permitted  her  son  to  be 
a  servant  to  the  deft.,  he  promised,  &c.,  it  was  held  the  pro- 
mise was  good  and  binding.  So  in  consideration  a  married 
vH^man  would  not  hinder  her  husband  to  sell  and  convey  lands 
to  the  deft.,  he  would  pay,  be.,  held  binding ;  for  though  in 
such  cases  the  wife,  strictly,  has  no  legal  power,  yet  she  has 
an  actual  influence,  to  have  the  advantage  of  which  may  weH 
be  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  deft,  to  make  a  promise. 
Hob.  105,  Art.  37.    The  plCs.  endeavours,  Sfc.  when  a  consideration. 

BraThwallt/..  ^  ^-  '^*^®  ^®^*-  *^av»°S  '^^•J®d  ^  mm,requested  the  pit.  to  aid  Inm; 

1  Esp.  87,  3<id  the  declaration  stated,  that  in  consideration  the  pit.,  at  the 
manycases.  defies  request^  would  labour  to  procure  a  pardon  for  him, 
24»  hl'a  note."  Promised  to  pay  him  £100.  The  pit.  alleged  that  he  did 
ch/l,  a.  13.  labour  by  all  the  means  he  could,  and  for  many  days  do  his 

endeavours  to  obtain  the  pardon,  S^c.  Judgment  for  the  pit*  ; 
the  request  of  the  deft,  to  the  pit.  was  to  endeavour,  ana  he 
performed,  &lc. 

2  Lev.  224.        ^  ^*  Marriage  is  always  a  continuing  consideration,  (see  art* 

41,)  and  it  is  a  valuable  consideration,  and  when  had  at  the 
proraiser's  request  there  is  in  it  every  essential  of  a  good  con- 
sideration, 
m^  20—  Art.  38.    To  do  voluntarily  what  one  ought  to  do  is  a 

Cro.  Car.  9, 

Flight  r.  Crasdeo.— Cro.  El.  194, 429.— 1  Vent.  208. 
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good  contideraiUm.     And  though  compellable  to  do  it,  as    Cb.  1. 
where  the  ph.  aod  deft,  were  sureties,  and  the  deft,  said  to    Art.  41. 
the  plt|  pay  the  debt  and  I  will  pay  you  a  moiety,  it  was  held  ^^y^^ 
the  deflu  was  liable.     So  when  the  ph.  owed  the  deft,  a  debt 
on  bond,  the  deft.,  in  consideration  the  pit.  would  pay  it,  pro- 
mised to  cancel  the  bond ;  it  was  decided  the  deft,  was  liable  to 
an  action,  though  the  ph.  only  paid  the  debt  when  due,  for  noo  a  sijk.  96. 
payment  at  the  time  might  have  been  a  trouble  and  a  loss  to 
the  defu :  though  in  such  a  case  the  pit.  only  does  an  act,  he 
is  liable  by  law  to  do,  yet  as  he  does  it  at  the  $pecial  request 
of  tke  ieji.j  the  court  may  well  presume  he  has  sufficient  rea- 
sons for  making  the  request  to  have  punctual  payment,  instead 
of  being  driven  to  adopt  compulsive  process,  and  to  experience 
trouble  and  delay,  and,  therefore,  u>  make  such  promise  in 
order  to  effect  such  payment. 

A&T.  39.  ^\,  A  consideration  perfectly  past  or  executed  is 
badf  tor  in  such  a  case  there  is  no  cause  or  motive  remaining  to 
induce  the  promise.  As  where  two  had  bailed  the  deft's.  ser- 
vant, in  consideration  thereof  he  promised  them  to  save  them 
harmless ;  held  this  promise  was  void ;  but  otherwise,  had  they 
bidled  him  at  the  deji^s  request.  In  the  first  case  the  promise 
was  merely  a  naked  one ;  but  in  the  last,  it  would  be  coupled 
with  the  preceding  request ;  and  when  done  at  this  request,  a 
Wioral  obugation  or  duty  arose  to  indemnify,  which  continued 
to  be  such,  and  when  on  this  an  express  promise  is  made,  it  is 
binding  on  principles  before  stated. 

Abt.  40.  ^  1.  Idle  consideroiions  are  as  none^  it  aflfords  no  Godb.  86^ 
reason  or  motive  for  promising.    As  if  an  arrest  be  void  and  ^^^'  *' 
tSegal,  and  in  consideration  of  discharging  the  arrested  man.  Hard.  tsZ- 
the  deft,  promises  to  pay  the  debt,  this  consideration  and  pro-  P^w.onCoii. 

mise  are  void.  ^^v.m{ 

^  2.  So  where  com  is  not  distrainabhj  and  the  lessee  in  lougbby. 
consideraticHi  the  lessor  would  not  distrain  it,  promised  he 
would  pay  his  rent  that  was  due :  adjudged  to  be  no  consider- 
ation. 

^  S.  So  it  is  no  consideration  for  the  creditor  to  accept  a  Goodwin  t. 
thml  person  for  a  debt,  unless  he  discharge  the  original  debtor;  ^iliou^by 
as  where  A  owed  the  pit.  a  debt,  and  the  deft,  promised  to 
pay  it  if  the  pit.  would  accept  him  as  paymaster,  and  wait  six 
months.    Thb  was  adjudged  no  consideration ;  for  the  pit. 
nright  still  sue  A,  and  so  was  at  no  prejudice. 

\  4.  It  was  held  that  an  estate  at  will  is  no  consideration,  }7Q'|7f^'^ 
nor  can  /  do  one  a  kindness  vntkout  his  consent  and  claim  a       ' 
recompense,  nor  can  I  lay  one  under  an  obligation  by  better- 
ing bis  case,  if  not  done  at  his  request. 

Abt.  41.   ^1.  A  consideration  continuing  is  good  vnthout  3  Salk.  96.-- 
request^  or  wherever  it  remains  executory ;  as  where  the  deft.  hwS.^— i 

Bac.Abr.i70. 
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Ch.  1.      says  to  the  ph.,  as  jrou  married  my  daughter  I  promise  to  gire 

Art.  43.    you  £100.    Thb  promise  is  valid  :  for  the  consideration  aris^ 

^^y^^  ing  from  the  marriage  continues  a  ground  of  promise.    But 

must  not  the  promiser's  consent  to  the  marriage  be  expressed^ 

or  implied  f 

^2.  So  if  I  owe  A  £20, 1  borrowed  of  him,  and  promise  to 

pay  him  on  a  certain  day  ;  this  is  a  good  proroisci  for  the  dAt 

or  duty  continuing,  the  CMiideration  rniui  continue. 

Leo.  102,  ^  3.  So  where  A  leases  land  to  B  for  years,  rendering  rent^ 

waHs^^ro  ^^  ^^^^  *  P*"^^  of  the  years  are  expired,  and  die  rent  paid,  A 

El.  94.— 1      in  consideration  B  had  occupied  and  paid,  promises  to  sare 

Bac.  Abr.       him  harmless  against  all  persons  for  his  occupation  past  and  to 

came.    If  B's  cattle  be  distrained  damage  feasant^  he  may 

have  an  action  against  A  on  this  promise ;  for  B^s  oceupeium 

continue^y  which  is  the  consideration ;  B  also  is  to  pay  and 

occupy  in  future. 

2  Kebic  9!>.        ^  4.  So  in  consideration  /  Itave  paid  a  debt  for  A  and  taken 

m^tkins'r  *  '^®'®*^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^®  promises  to  repay  me,  this  is  a  good  pro- 
BameH.        mise ;  for  the  benefit  continues  to  Am,  and  this  is  a  eonHnMbug 
consideration.     On  the  same  principle  is  the  case  of  Atkku 
V.  Barwdl  before  cited  ;  for  when  I  have  paid  bis  debt  fisr 
him,  he  is  upder  a  moral  obligation^  and  is  bound  in  eonsdemee 
and  equity  to  repay  me,  and  this  is  a  good  ground  for  an  oe* 
tucd  promise. 
12  Mass.  R.        ^5.  Several  persons  agreed  to  lend  to  the  editors  of  a  news- 
Homes  adm.  P^^'  ^^^  Patriot,  the  sums  set  against  their  names  respectiveljry 
V.  i>ana.        to  be  paid  to  one  of  them  as  agent.     He  advanced  moniefl  to 
the  editors  on  the  ground  of  the  subscription.     Held  he  had 
a  right  of  action  against  a  subscriber,  who  refused  to  pay  the 
sum  he  subscribed. 
SalkSS,  Art.  42.  Acts  of  officers  considerations  or  not.  ^  1«  It  is  a 

liove's  case,  well  settled  rule,  that  Whenever  an  officer  is  bound  by  law  to  do 
his  duty,  his  doing  it  can  be  no  ground  of  a  promise ;  but  if 
he  do  a  legal  act  he  is  not  bound  to  do,  it  may  be  the  consid*' 
oration  of  a  promise  ;  and  it  may  be  very  proper  for  me  to  re* 
ward  the  doing  of  a  legal  act,  I  cannot  have  done  but  by  con- 
tract or  agreement. 

^  2.  As  where  an  officer  seizes  in  execution  the  goods  of 
a  stranger^  and  I  promise  the  officer  that  in  consideration  be 
will  restore  them,  I  will  pay  the  debt ;  this  is  a  valid  promise, 
for  by  the  scire  facias  he  may  sell  the  goods,  and  this,  in  ef* 
feet,  is  doing  no  more ;  nor  is  the  officer  in  such  a  case  bound 
to  restore  the  goods,  hence  his  restoring  them  is  a  proper* 
subject  for  a  contract. 

§  3.  But  any  promise  which  induces  an  officer  to  act  contra* 
ry  to  his  duty  is  void,  or  which  has  that  tendency. 
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^  4.  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  a  promise  to  save  the  under    Ch.  !• 
sheriff  harmless,  if  he  make  such  a  one  his  special  bailLO^  is    Art.  44. 
valid ;  this  is  a  lawful  act,  and  he  is  not  bound  by  law  to  ^^v^^ 
appoint  this  particular  person.     1  Roll.  16  ;  3  Leo.  227. 

^  5.  It  cannot  appear  to  be  fully  settled,  that  a  promise  to  in-  \^^\  P*  |. 
demnify  an  under  dieriff,  if  he  make  execution  on  such  goods,  s6.^io. 
is  lawful  or  not.     In  several  books  it  is  said  he  ought  to  take  Jam.  668, 
notice  of  the  goods  of  the  party  at  his  peril ;  but  in  other  qI[|!jJ?^*' 
books  It  is  said  such  promise  is  reasonable.    This  l^st  opinion  is 
to  be  preferred,  and  the  most  consistent  with  modem  practice. 

^6.  And  it  has  been  held  in  the  Sup.  J.  Court  of  Massachu-  See  Pott 
setts,  that  if  the  goods  be  not  in  the  deft's.  possession,  or  if  the 
owner's  right  be  disputed,  the  officer  may  require  indemnity  of 
the  ph.  before  seisure. 

^  7.  The  court  may  refuse  to  allow  a  deft,  to  go  into  a  con-  Mass.  S.  J. 
sideration,  because  he  has  another  remedy ;  as  where  A  bought  Court,  Port- 
land of  B,  and  took  a  general  warranty,  and  gave  his  note  for  /^'  ^j^ 
the  purchase  money,  and  when  sued  upon  it,  offered  to  prove  v.  Roberts— 
B  (the  ph.  Litde)  had  no  title  to  the  land,  and  so  there  was  ^^^|f^^ 
DO  consideration  for  the  note  ;  but  the  court  refused  to  let  the  promisor 
promisor  go  into  this  evidence ;  because  he  had  a  general  war-  know  Uie  de- 
ranty,  which  was  his  proper  remedy,  if  his  title  failed ;  and  it  or^it^/^^^* 
migiht  be  further  objected  that  it  was  iHiproper  to  try  the  title  oorfio/.— d 
in  this  action  on  the  note,  and  the  general  issue  pleaded,  be-  ^'l?^!?*' 
cause  afterwards  it  would  never  appear  upon  the  record  the  Atkyos  lb. 
title  had  been  tried.   Same  if  the  land  be  under  mortgage. 
15  Mass.  R.  171. 

Art.  4i3.  A  compromite  of  a  doubtful  right  is  a  good  ground  1^^'  ^' 
of  a  promin.   This  is  a  clear  case,  and  every  day's  practice ; 
and  thb  considefation  involves  moral  obligation  as  well  as  in- 
terest. 

Art.  44.  ^  there  be  no  reward^  no  neglect^  and  no  skill  i  H.  B1.  166, 
impUedf  there  is  no  consideration.  Bl^^^kb* 

The  deft.,  a  general  merchant,  undertook,  without  reward^  see%h.  17.  * 
to  enter  the  pit's,  goods  with  the  deft's.  own  of  the  same  sort, 
at  the  custom  house  for  exportation ;  but  made  an  entry  under 
a  wrong  denomination;  by  which  means  both  parcek  were 
seised.  Judgment  for  tlie  deft. ;  for  he  having  taking  the 
same  care  ofthepltU.  goods  as  of  his  oum^  and  not  having  re* 
ceived  any  reward,  and  not  being  of  a  profession  or  employ- 
ment, which  necessarily  implied  skUl  in  what  he  undertook,  he 
was  not  liable  to  an  action  for  the  pit's,  loss.  Had  the  deft, 
made  the  entry  of  the  pit's,  goods  without  any  request  from 
him,  expressed  or  implied,  so  to  do,  the  case  might  have  been 
different.  It  seems  on  a  view  of  this  whole  case,  the  deft, 
was  requested  to  enter  the  ph's.  goods,  and  that  it  was  under 
teod  the  deft,  was  to  have  no  reward. 

VOL.  I.  17 
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Ch   1*  Art.  45.  A  personal  contract  once  discharged,  nwer  tan 

Art.  46.    again  be  the  consideration  of  a  promise. 
V.^V^^     ^  1 .  In  this  case  one  Oilman  gave  his  negotiable  note  to  Pmce 
Mass.  s.  J.     for  about  jt800,  and  he  endorsed  it  to  die  Gloucester  Bank ; 
N^'^iaorT*  G>'™^n  died,  and,  as  was  supposed,  msolvent,  and  his  widow 
Somes  V.  '     administered  on  bis  estate.     She  made  her  note  to  Pierce  ftnr 
Pierce.— See  the  same  sum,  who  endorsed  it,  and  it  was  sent  to  the  bank, 
GrecD^ch'*    ®°^  ^^  ^^^'^  interest  allowed  on  it ;  and  the  old  or  first  note 
so  a.  3.         was  given  up  to  Mrs.  Oilman,  the  administratrix.    As  herhus* 
band's  estate  was  insolvent^  it  was  apprehended  she  migbt  suf- 
fer by  giving  the  new  note ;  and  after  a  few  days,  by  consent  of 
the  bank,  her  note  was  taken  back  by  her  and  cancelled,  and 
her  husband's  said  note  was  returned  to  the  bank,  and  this 
was  noted  in  the  books,  and  shown  to  Pierce,  and  he  made  no 
objection.     This  action  was  on  the  old  note.     And  the  court 
held  that  Pierce  was  not  liable  ;   for  when  Mr.  Oilman's  M 
note  was  once  given  up  by  the  bank,  and  the  note  of  another 
accepted  in  payment  of  it,  it  was  discharged  ;   and  the  return 
of  it  to  the  bank  would  not  give  new  force.     And  it  was  not 
clear  that  an  action  lay  on  Pierce's  new  assent  to  the  return  of 
the  note  ;  because  Such  assent,  if  any,  was  not  in  tmfiw,  and 
it  was  the  debt  of  another  ;   and  a  contract  once  discharged 
could  not  be  a  consideration  of  a  new  promise,  and  a  contract 
once  discharged  is  always  discharged. 
Heathcote  v.    §  ^*  ^  being  insolvent,  he  and  his  creditors  come  to  an  agree- 
Crookahanks  ment  for  him  to  pay,  and  them  to  receive  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
208  2"i3^      to  be  paid  in  a  reasonable  time  ;  no  fund  was  provided  to  pay 
'  this  5s.  6d.  inthe  pound.     Held,  this  agreement  is  no  bar  to 

an  action  brought  by  a  creditor  to  recover  his  whole  demand ; 
for  the  old  contract  is  not  discharged,  and  there  was  no  consid- 
eration for  the  new  one.  This  new  agreement  is,  like  accord 
without  satisfaction,  no  bar ;  and  accord  toiihout  satisfaction 
is  no  bar,  because  a  party  cannot  exchange  one  cause  of  ac- 
tion for  another  of  the  same  nature. 
2  Saund.  137  ^  3.  And  a  promise  to  renew  a  void  contract  is  void  for  want 
Barber**-  Consideration  ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  said,  that  on  forbear- 

Fox.— 17       A^^  ^o  executors,  their  bare  promise  in  writing  does  not  bind 
Johns.  R.       them,  for  want  of  consideration  ;  and  that  this  is  as  necessary 
since  the  statute  of  frauds  as  before  ;    but  they  are  bound,  if 
the   forbearance  be  at  their  request,  or  if  they  have  assets. 
See  Art.  26. 
12  Mass.  R.       §  4.  A  owing  B,  to  pay  him  consigned  goods  to  C ;  on  their 
212,  Tudor  r.  arrival  B  took  C's  promissory  note  payable  in  30  days.     In 
\hiting.        ^g  mean  time  C  failed,  having  sold  the  goods.     B  joined 
with  otlier  creditors  in  a  composition  of  their  demands.    Held, 
he  had  no  remedy  against  A  for  the  original  debt. 
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A&T.  46.  JVudum  pactum.     The  mere  promise  to  "pay    Ch.  1. 
ibe  debt  of  aootfaer,"  "  without  any  coasideration  at  all,  is  hu^    Art.  4. 
dum  pactum  ;"  and  a  father's  note  to  Ms  son  for  loire  and  af-  K^^y^J 
fection  is  nudum  pactum.     18  Johns.  R.  145.  See  art.  8, 3, 

(^  1.  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  this  case,  that  a  nudumpactum  ^-  cb.  49, 
did  not  exist  in  the  usage  and  law  of  merchants.    And  want  15^  iq^"' 
of  consideration  is  no  objection  in  commercial  cases  among  Piliant  k  al. 
merchants ;    as  where  one  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  ^  ^,^^|  * 
honor  of  the  drawer,  &c.    The  old  notion  about  the  want  of  Johns.  R.  60. 
consideration  was  for  the  sake  of  evidence  only ;   "  for  when  ^3  do.  62.— 
it  was  reduced  into  writings  as  in  covenants,  specialties,  bonds,  i4^!!pi J^. 
&c«  there  was  no  objection  to  the  want  of  consideration,  and  den  806,309. 
the  statute  of  frauds  proceeded  upon  the  same  prindple ;"  so  zr^^^LJ?^ 

.1  '      tr  '  '1  f  't    Con.  832  to 

as  to  promissory  notes,  the  note  itsoii  is  evidence  of  consid-  341  .-.imp. 
eradon,  but  not  conclusively  so,  but  tiirows  the  onut  probandi  M.  P.  162, 
on  the  deft,  to  prove  a  want  of  consideration.     2  Phil.  Evid.  3»2-6ee  this 
11 ;  2  Johns.  R.  23.  Sdered  kT 

§  2.  Wilmot  J.  in  the  same  case  of  Pillans  ^  al.  v.  Hopldnt  conscience, 
^  alu  said)  that  all  the  cases  I  can  find  of  nudum  pactum  are  sbid^ia% 
upon  paroUf  not  in  written  promises.   J^Tudum  pactum  comes  c.  24. 
from  die  civil  law,  "  ex  nudo  pacio  non  oritur  actio  ;'*^  the  no-  S^;^^*' 
tion  was  adopted  to  induce  deliberation.      If  the  promise  was  aii  contractt 
by  stipulation,  it  was  good,  without  consideration,  by  the  Civil  improperiy 
law ;  a  fortiori  if  in  writing.     It  may  not  however  be  always  ^^^^^^^ 
good  when  in  ufriting  ;    many  cases  are  strange  and  absurd,  medaUiet; 
especially  Hayes  v.  Warren,  Strange  983,  when  the  judgment  ^^  °^>"y 
was  reversed,  because  it  did  not  appear  by  the  declaration  weHasrwiBoa 
<*  to  be  either  for  the  benefit,  or  at  the  request  of  the  deft."      make  three 

tj  3.  In  several  books  it  is  stated,  that  if  an  agreement  or  con-  ^'"^A' ""'  .. 
tract  be  in  writing ,  the  consideration  is  not  inquirable.  ten  not'  seal- 

(j  4.  On  the  whole,  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  mere^ general  ed,  and  writ- 
promise  without  benefit  to  the  promisor  or  loss  to  the  promisee,  pi"^  9^* 
in  writing  or  not,  is  a  nudum  pactum  ;  but  some  acts  are  in  309.— 1  Com. 
themselves  proof  of  consideration^  as  contracting  by  bonds  and  ^-  ij^""^ 
other  scaled,  instruments ;  and  generally  umtings,  being  evi- 57  e^^^.   ' 
dence  of  deliberation,  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  considera-  tian's  notes, 
tion,  but  not  conclusive,  except  in  law  merchant  cases,  and  ^^^'aJL 
cases  of  negotiable  contracts  negotiated.    For  as  between  the  People  9. 
original  parties  to  such  contracts,  or  as  to  those  who  take  Howell.— 
assignments  of  them  when  dishonored  or  suspicious^  a  want  of  272^— '  ^ 
consideration  may  be  shewn  ;   but  not  on  a  letter  of  credit  or  2  Johns.  R. 
acceptance  of  a  bill,  &c.  ^d~^i!Il 

^  5.  A  and  B  had  open  accounts,  and  an  adjustment  was  3  Mass.  rTi. 
made  between  A  and  B's  agent  duly  authorized,  and  a  balance  to  13,  Wilson 
found  due  is  paid  to  the  agent.     B  was  dissatisfied  with  the  ^'  ^'^1°®°^ 
mode  of  settlement ',  whereupon  A  wrote  to  B,  '^  repertae  the 
accounts  J  arid  make  out  a  statement  according  to  your  own  ivish- 
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Ch.  1  •  65,  and  draw  an  me  for  the  balancey  which  shdU  be  puneiuaUf 
Art.  47.  honoured.*^  Two  years  after,  B,  being  pressed  by  a  creditor,, 
drew  in  favor  of  him  a  bill  on  A ;  and  it  was  held  that  A  was 
not  bound  to  accept  or  pay  this  bill ;  for  his  promise  was  mi- 
dum  pactum,  for  want  of  consideration  ;  it  not  appearing  any 
thing  was  due  to  B,  at  least  at  common  law. 

^  6.  In  this  case  Dexter  for  the  pit.  admitted,  that  A's  letter 

or  promise  was  not  the  more  binding  for  being  in  wr^ng^  but 

contended,  and  correctly,  that  there  are  some  writings  which 

of  themselves  prove  a  consideration ;  as  my  letter  of  credit, 

or  as  my  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  Skc. 

Ciiittj  on        ^  7.  Where  the  legislature  has  declared  a  contract,  as  a  note  or 

72.!^-7%?^lt  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  illegality,  the  illegality  of  the  consideration/as  luni- 

esi>.  ry  be.,  the  deft,  may  shew  the  illegality,  though  the  pit.  or  some 

one  between  him  and  the  deft,  took  it  band  Jide^  and  for  a  vahMi!- 

ble  consideration ;  and  the  innocent  holder  can  only  \ock  to 

him  of  whom  he  received  the  bill  or  note  ;   but  unless  it  has 

been  expressly  so  declared  by  the  legislature,  illegalitfr  of  con- 

aderation  will  be  no  defence  in  a  suit  by  a  band  fide  bdder, 

vrithout  notice  of  illegality,  unless  he  obtained  the  bill  after  k 

became  due. 

8  T.  R  300,       §  8.  If  a  contract  be  void  for  usury,  &c.,  and  a  second  be 

^1^^^'    taken  for  the  same  debt,  it  is  equally  void  in  the  hands  of  a 

R.  276.  party  to  the  first ;  but  not  if  in  the  hands  of  a  banA  fide  hcdd* 

er.  And  see  Usury.  By  suffering  judgment  by  default,  the  deft* 

k>ses  the  opportunity  to  object  to  the  want  or  illegality  of  the 

consideration,  or  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  consideration.     If 

an  executor  have  no  assets,  and  promise  to  pay  the  testator's 

debt,  it  is  nudum  pactum.     5  D.  &  E.  8. 

415^^  ^  ^'  ^^'  ''^''^  C^*  »w>^«  /^  fe«^  ^^  « ^A*''^  persan  is  m- 

andwifeftL  lidy  though  CPs  title  fails.  A  and  B,  tenants  in  common  of 
Cleveland,  land  as  coheifs ;  A  releases  her  right  to  B  on  absolute  securi- 
ty, a  bond  ;  B  conveys  aU  to  C  with  warranty  ;  C  gives  his 
note  to  A  towards  satisfying  the  bond  to  her ;  C  is  obliged  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  remove  an  incumbrance  from  the  land, 
and  B,  his  warrantor,  is  insolvent.  A  sues  the  note  thus  given 
for  tlie  land,  and  C  insists  there  ought  to  be  a  deduction  firom 
it  on  account  of  this  incumbrance,  the  consideration  of  the 
note  so  far  failing ;  but  judgment  for  A  for  the  whole  note,  for 
she  is  a  third  person,  not  the  grantor  of  the  land,  and  she  bad 
a  clear  title  to  claim  to  the  amount  of  the  note  on  her  broth- 
er's bond,  and  the  note  given  to  her  to  satisfy  that  claim  was 
given  for  a  valuable  consideration  as  to  her,  as  it  was  given  to 
pay  her  what  she  was  justly  entitled  to. 
3  Johns.  R.         Art.  48. — Consideration  bad.     In  assumpsit  the  pit.  stated 

PoweUv        ^^^^  ^^^  ^'  ^^^  ^'  ^®'^  J^*^'  owners  of  a  vessel  and  her  car- 
Brown  go,  then  on  a  distant  voyage,  and  were  jointly  mterested  in  her 
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earnhigB  and  the  profits  of  the  voyage  ;  that  W  was  also  mas-  Ch.  1. 
ter,  and  died  on  the  Toyage  ;  and  after  his  death  the  deft.,  in  Art.  53. 
coosideration  the  pit*  had  promised  him  that  he,  the  deft. 
sbould  receive  from  the  pit.  W's  efiects  in  the  vessel  and  her 
earnings,  as  W  was  entitled  to  receive  them  according  to  the 
agreement  among  the  owners,  and  in  consideration  the  pit. 
agreed  with  the  deft,  to  account  to  him  for  the  said  vessel,  and 
eamingSy jurofits,  &c.  in  like  manner  as  he  was  bound  to  ac- 
count to  W ;  he,  the  deft,  promised  to  pay  the  pit.  any  de- 
mands or  sums  of  money  due  and  owing  from  W  to  the  pit. 
al  the  time  of  W's  death  ;  and  also  any  demands  the  pit.  had 

bis  " 


Wa  share  in  the  vessel ;  and  the  pit.  stated  in  bis  dec- 
laration, a  certain  debt  due  from  W  to  the  ph.,  and  averred  he 
was  always  ready  to  perform  his  part  of  the  agreement,  be. 
On  demurrer,  this  declaration  was  held  bad,  as  it  did  not  state 
a  sufficient  consideration  of  the  deft's.  promise ;  not  stated  he 
was  to  receive  any  thing  in  fact* 

Abt.  49.  The  deft  agreed  in  writing  to  give  the  ph.  the  i^^J^ 
refosal  of  a  fiutn,  he.     Held  necessary  to  prove  a  considera-  «^ueoe.^ 
tion  ibr  the  promise,  where  the  agreement  is  in  tmtingy  as  well  4  DaUai  162. 
as  wbere  it  is  by  jparol.     And  though  a  parol  agreement  will 
not  pwe  a  title  to  lands,  yet  the  party  may  recover  damages 
for  dhe  noo-perfiirmance.— Qiurre* 

*  Abt.  50.  As  to  the  consideration  of  contracts,  see  many  Cooper's 
good  roles  in  Latm  and  English  collected  by  Cooper,  princi-  Just.  687, 
pally  from  the  Roman  law,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  dif-  ^^' 
ier^  parts  of  this  work,  as  rules  and  maxims  have  applied- 

AsT.  51.  A  contract  made  by  parties  is  void,  if  it  be  of  a  4  Day's  cases 
kind  to  impose  on  the  court  and  to  interfere  with  the  regular  ^\^*  ^^^\ 

_  ■ •_._ *•         /•  •     ^'  win  V.  Good- 

aoministration  of  justice.  win. 

Art.  52.  So  a  contract  made  in  New  York  is  void,  for  the  —6  Johns.  R. 
sale  0[  tickets  in  a  lottery  authorized  only  by  another  state,  ^^{^ 
and  not  by  New  York  or  Congress. 

Abt.  53.  Consideration  moving  A  to  pay  or  do  somethings 
where  B  has  the  benefit.  Numerous  decisions  have  given  rise 
to  four  classes  of  cases  on  this  subject. 

i^l.  As  where  A  collaterally  assures  or  guarantees  B's  Cro.  £1.  187, 
debt  be.  to  C  a^  the  very  time  it  is  contracted,  and  B  prom-  ^!j^^^^,, 
ises  to  pay  or  do.  Here  the  benefit  done  by  C  to  B  as  a  loan,  ian^'v.Leapl 
delivery  of  goods,  be.  is  both  the  consideration  of  B's  prom-  er,citedch.9, 
iae,  and  A's  guarantee  or  surety stup,  and  no  eonsideration  need  ^^'^J^  ^  g 
be  stated  for  A's  undertaking.  This  is  every  surety's  case  '  ' 
who  joins  in  the  original  contract.  And  see  cases  in  the  margin. 

^  3.  As  where  A,  svisequently  to  B's  debt  be.  being  con-  Roberts  on 
tracted  with  C,  collaterally  guarantees  it.    These  two  consid-  ^"^  ^ 
erations  are  necessary,  one  for  B's  promise  and  one  for  A's, 
and  both  most  be  proved.    Thos  subse^ptendy  was  the  guaran- 
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Ch.  2.      tee  in  Wain  «•  Warlters,  5  East  10, 20 ;  cited  art.  25 ;  also  cb«. 

Art.  7.      19  a.  20,  s.  33 ;  cb.  1 1,  a.  14,  and  Sumuer  v.  Parsons,  referred 

^,^'Y'^J  to  oh.  20  a.  14,  s.  5,  (in  tlus  case  a  questionable  consideration 

was  stated  and  proved.)    See  14  Vesey  190,  Seers  o.  Brinks 

cb.  11a.  13,  s;  5. 

Tomlinaon  r.      ^  3.  Wbere  B  owes  a  duty  or  debt  to  C,  and  A  for  a  nei^ 

sso^Roberu  Consideration  undertakes,  not  coUateratty  but  dirtoHy^  to  pay 

on  Frands.     or  do  wbat  B  engaged  to  pay  or  do,  this  is  not  a  case  witt^ 

m,  287.—     Jq  ^e  statute  of  frauds,  (as  the  other  two  are.)     But  thb  new 

See  cases  CI-  •j-r**^  /  ^i_j- 

ted  Ch.  9  a.    Consideration  for  A's  engagement  or  guarantee  must  be  dis- 
I  so,  8. 26.        tinct  and  independent  of  B's  debt  or  duty,  and  one  fluoraig 

between  A  and  C,  the  parties  to  the  new  promise  in.fiict  m- 
ginal.  See  cases  cited  ch.  9  a.  20,  s.  9  ;  and  7  D.  &  E.  301 ; 
1  Saund.  211  note  2.     Hence  in  this  3d  class  of  cases^  A'» 
undertaking  need  not  be  in  writbg. 
6  East  307,         ^  4.  Where  A  undertakes  to  pay  B's  debt  Ssc.,  and  A*s 
6]^t^io  20  P^"^'^  ™"^^  ^^  ^°  uniting  founded  on  a  distinct  cofWuferoliMi, 
-^ee  i4Ves.'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Stated  in  the  writing  ?    According  to  Wain 
190.— isves.  9.  Warlters,  the  consideration  moving  A's  promise  must  be  stir 
^Paraons"-^  ^  ^^  ^®  writing  to  make  his  promise  valid  on  the  stalule  of 
American       frauds ;  recognized  in  New  York  in  Seers  9.  Brinksi  3  Johna» 
fr^^^cf "^'     R.  210,  but  not  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  as  Hunt  v.  Adams 
ch.gTk.^  s.  ^^^^^  ^^^  examined  ch.  11  a.  14,  and  the  Supreme  Court  n 
ss^-ch.  11' a.  New  York  in  Leonard  r.  Vredenburgh,  8  Johns.  R«  29,  41 ; 
322^3^°^^  aUowed  the  consideration  of  such  qfier  collateral  |mMiuae  t0 
'  be  proved  by  parol  evidence,  as  that  the  guarantor  undertook 

at  the  time  tlie  original  contract  was  made.  On  the  whole,  as  to 
this  last  class  the  law  seems  to  be  unsettled.  It  is  clear  that 
prior  to  the  case  of  Wain  9.  Warlters;  it  was  not  usual  to  re- 
quire the  consideration  to  be  stated  in  the  written  memoron- 
dutn  ;  and  the  endorsement  of  a  promissory  note  is  primd  fa^ 
cie  evidence  of  fuU  consideration  ;  and  why  is  not  a  guaran- 
tee of  one  ? 


CHAPTER  U. 

REMEDIES  BY  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  PARTIES. 

See  cb.  178     Art.  1.  IN  certain  caseifrom  necessity.  ?J  1.  In  some  cases  of 

necessity  the  party  injured  is  allowed  to  seek  his  own  remedy ; 

to  retake  his  property ;   to  repel  force  by  force  ;  to  abate  nu^ 

sances;  to  take- beasts  damage  feasant,  kjc. 

8  &i— "'^^      ^^*  ^*^  drfenu  of  oneU  sm,  husband,  wife,  child,  parent, 

2'inst.  316.    mother,  or  servant,  is  a  natural  right,  which  has  scarcely  ever 
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keen  ttken  awty  by  any  municipal  law.    Hence  if  one  in  these    Cs.  1. 
near  relations  be  attacked,  another  in  diem  may  lawfiiUy  re*    Art.  5. 
pel  ibree  by  force.    The  particular  cases  in  wUch  this  may 
be  done  are  numerous ;  but  one  general  principle  holds  in 
Aem  all|  and  that  is,  the  defence  must  be  regMiaiei  ty  the  nature, 
degree^  emd  design  of  the  Maek.    I  may  kill  one  who  at- 
tend to  take  my  lifci  or  to  commit  a  burglary  in  my  hoose^    t  n  !mo 
but  not  one  who  only  attempts  to~trespass  on  my  land.    There  Gregory  and 
is  also  another  principle,  the  repeUing  force  must  go  no  fiir-  wife  v.  HUl. 
ther,  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  mischief  intended  by  the 
aggressor. 

^3.  In  unng  force  there  are  two  kinds.     1.  OenUy  laying  Salk.  S4i, 
M  kandi.    2.  Actual  farce.     «  There  is  a  force  in  law,  as  in  ^^^•• 
eveiy  trespass  mtare  dausum  fregit.   As  if  one  enter  into  my  5  com.  D. 
grounds,  here  I  must  request  him  to  depart,  before  I  can  lay  772,  Pleader 
hands  on  Urn  to  turn  him  out ;  far  every  iaying  on  of  hands  if  ^  ™'  ^^' 
on  a$$amh  and  battery,  which  cannot  be  justified  upon  account 
of  breaking  the'  clo^  in  law,  without  a  request."     So  2d, 
tboe  is  an  adual  force,  as  in  burglary,  or  in  breaking  open  a 
ioat  or  gate ;  and  in  that  case,  it  is  lawful  to  oppose  force  by 
ibrce.    And  if  one  breaks  down  the  gate,  or  comes  into  my 
cloee  ai  et  armit,  I  need  not  request  him  to  be  gone,  but  may 
lay  kands  on  him  immediately ;  for  it  is  but  returning  violence 
far  viobnee.''    "  So  if  one  comes  forcibly,  and  tdkes  away 
ny  goods,  I  may  oppose  him  without  any  more  ado ;  for  there 
is  no  time  to  make  a  request."  Thus  breaking  a  gate  is  actual    _  ^  , 
finrce.  So  if  one  by  force  attempt  to  enter  upon  my  land,  I  may  weaver^.' 
at  once  use  force  to  repel  him,  and  need  not  plead  molliter  Bash. 
manus  imfotuit ;  which  plea  justifies  an  assault  and  battery, 
but  not  a  wounding. 

§4.  So  if  one  be  possessed  of  a  house,  and  another  at-  ?J?i*""'  „ 

*         <^    ^         ^  , .  i_      t    ^  •  J  .11        138,  Thewell 

tempts  to  pot  him  out,  he  that  is  so  possessed  may  gently  lay  p.  Aveiy. 
hands  on  him  to  put  him  away.     The  possession  is  but  induce- 
ment ;  the  attempt  to  put  out  is  the  material  part. 

^  5.  So  molliter  manus  may  be  to  remove  a  trespasser  from  Willis.  14, 
my  house  or  property,  after  a  request  to  depart,  who  does  not  91'J^'com. 
enter  with  o^hto/ ybrce,  or  who  enters  lawfully  and  remains  d.  772.— 
unlawfully ;  or  I  may  use  actual  force  to  remove  him  who  en-  Pleader  8  M. 
ters  with  actual  force,  or  remains  with  actual  force.  i^  l^ 

^  6.  In  all  these  cases  the  owner  of  die  property  is  in  the  1407* 
right  to  defend  it ;  and  the  party  who  invades  it  is  the  aggres- 
sor, and  in  the  wrong  ;  and  such  force  as  he  uses  may  be  re- 
toraed  by  the  owner  in  defence  of  his  property ;  and  if  the 
aggressor  persist  in  his  wrong,  and  is  repelled  by  a  return  of 
▼Mence,  he  brings  the  evil  upon  himself.  The  general  rule  is, 
the  owner  must  defend  his  property  by  gently  laying  on  hands 
till  the  aggressor  uses  acHuU  force  to  get  or  keep  possession  t 
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Ch.  3.     to  take  away  or  destroy  it,  and  then  the  owner  may  lawfiilijr 
Art.  3*.    return  actual  farce  proportioned  to  the  circumstances  of  m 
^^y^/  case :  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  force  must  ^be  reaioiiablei 
all  circumstances  considered. 

Art.  2.  By  recapture.  If  one  wrongfully  take  away  my 
goods,  or  detain  my  wife,  child,  or  senrant,  1  may  lawfutty  i^ 
take  either,  when  I  can  do  it  in  a  peaceable  manner,  widKRil 
force  or  terror,  and  without  disturbing  the  public  peace.  The 
law  founded  in  reason  considers  that  I  may  be  without  reme- 
dy, if  I  be  not  allowed  this  mode  of  redress,  as  my  goods 
or  relation  may  be  carried  beyond  my  reach,  before  I  can 
have  a  remedy  by  suit  or  action.  But  this  mode  of  redress 
is  limited.  If  I  find  my  horse  so  taken  from  me  in  the  higfah 
way,  common,  or  public  inn,  I  may  retake  him  ;  or  to  do  tois 
I  may  peaceably  enter  upon  the  land  of  the  wrong  doer*  BM 
to  take  my  property  in  this  case,  I  cannot  lawfully  enter  apoQ 
the  land  of  a  third  person,  or  break  open  a  private  stable,  ex- 
cept it  be  feloniously  taken.  If  my  property,  as  a  sliek  of 
timber,  comes  upon  the  land  of  one  wholly  idnocent,  thous^ 
without  my  faulty  I  ought  first  to  ask  his  consent  to  let  me  taia 
it  away,  offering  to  pay  him  any  damages  I  may  tberdvy  do 
him  ;  and  if  he  then  refuses,  he  is  guilty  of  a  eoneuiuiim;  anfd 
tliis  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  for  as  my  propernr  comes 
there  mtkout  any  fault  in  me,  I  ought  to  have  remedy  to  t^ 
cover  it,  and  I  am  without  remedy  unless  the  law  be  so.  Any 
usage  as  to  fruit  or  trees  falling,  making  fences,  &c.  may  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 
3  BK  Corn.  8.  Art.  3.  By  reentry  on  lands  ;  and  one's  going  on  the  kaidB 
--Mass.  Ac^  ^  oMcr5  to  take  his  goods.  §  1.  If  obe,  unlawfully,  or  with- 
--3  Bi!  Com!  out  right  take  possession  of  my  lands,  I  may  peaceably  enter 
174, 176, 176.  upon  them,  and  regain  possession.  And  I  may  do  this  wfaen- 
^^  "•  ®»  ever  his  possession  had  a  tortious  beginning,  and  has  toriioui^ 
ly  continued  in  him  less  than  20  years.  But  if  he  continues 
his  possession,  though  wrongfully,  more  than  20  years,  or  more 
than  5  years  and  dies  and  his  heir  enters,  my  remedy  by  en- 
try is  gone. 
Co.  L.  15,  ^  2.  This  remedy  by  entry  does  not  take  place  in  the  cases 

417.— 3  Bl.     ^  discontinuance  and  deforcement ;  because  in  these  the  ori- 
C9m.  175.—  einal  entry  is  lawful.     But  it  takes  place  in  abatement^  intns^ 
3  1.  n.  -««.   ^^^  j^jjj  disseisin  ;  because  in  these  cases  the  original  entry 
is  unlawful.     An  entry  on  a  part  in  the  same  county  in  the 
name  of  aUis  an  entry  on  the  whole.     Buft  an  entry  in  one 
county  is  no  entry  in  another.      So  an  entry  on  one  disseisor 
is  no  entry  on  another.     So  if  one  disseisor  convey  with  live- 
^A  »*  J  o^o  ry,  or  in  a  mode  equivalent  to  livery,  to  two  distinct  grantees 

10  Mod.  968.    "^'i.^  i_  ^^1  ^       ^^  i_        mi.  *   i.^ 

^Co  L.  262.  or  feoffees,  there  must  be  an  entry  on  each.    There  must  b9 
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%  ilulittcl  act,  to  divest  each  distinct  seisin  vested  in  each  one    Ch.  2. 
having  seisin  of  a  parcel  of  the  land  in  severalty.  Art.  3 

§  3.  Where  one  who  has  the  right  of  property  rightfully  en- 
ters, he  has  the/«m  et  seisiiut  corgunctioy  and  is  complete  own- 
er.    But  an  entry,  without  a  right  of  entry,  is  of  no  avail. 

^  4.  /  may  go  on  A^s  land  to  take  my  goods  &c.  If  my 
goods  or  catde  come  on  the  lands  of  A  or  in  his  house,  it  is 
often  material  lo  know  when  I  may  lawfully  enter  or  not  with- 
out his  consent,  and  take  them  away,  and  so  lawfully  recover 
my  possession  by  my  own  act,  and  without  a  suit. 

^  5.  All  the  books  agree,  that  if  they  come  upon  his  land  ^  Bac.  Abr. 
or  in  hia.  house  by  his  wrongs  I  may  so  enter  upon  his  land  or  ^^  TrilT^i 
into  his  house,  the  door  being  open,  and  take  them  away,  with-  iisj  186.1?  * 
out  his  consent ;  for  he  does  the  first  wrong,  of  which  he  shall  4I>-^E*365. 
not  take  advantage  to  retain  my  goods.  ^^^^'^^^ 

^6.  On  the  same  principle  if  he  dig  a  ditch  in  his  land,  and  6  Bac.  Abr. 
draw  away  my  vnUer  from  my  mtS,  I  may  enter  and  throw  the  ^^^-^  Co.  60. 
earth  back  into  the  ditch,  and  fill  it  up  by  such  earth  hove  out ; 
fori  only  repair  the  wrong  he  did  to  my  injury. 

^  7.  So  if  A  take  my  leather,  and  make  shoes  of  it,  I  6  Bac.  Abr. 
may  retake  them ;  but  not  my  timber  annexed  to  his  freehold.  ^^* 
Tins  is  the  general  distmction.     See  property  by  accession,  ^^  ^<^* 
ch.  76. 

^8.  If  my  firuit  (all,  or  the  wind  blows  my  trees  upon  A's  Bro.  tres.  pi. 
land,  I  may  so  enter  and  take  away  either.     This  is  a  rule  of  173'"^^^' 
necessity.     So  if  I  k>p  my  trees  and  the  loppings  fall  on  A's  Bro!  tres.  pi. 
land,  I  may  so  enter  and  take  them  away,  if  I  used  proper  cou-  sis.— 6  Bac. 
tion  to  prevent  their  fatting  there  ;    but  not  if  such   caution       '  ^ 
was  not  used,  for  the  falling  of  the  fruit  or  trees  there  could  not 
be  prevented^  and  the  falling  of  the  loppings  in  the  first  case 
was  whotty  vfiAout  my  fault.    When  also  it  is  said,  if  A's  cat- 
tle trespass  on  my  land,  I  may  lawfully  drive  them  into  his ;  [^^MP' 
this  must  be  understood  his  land  properly  situated  for  their  v.  fawdry. 
reception,  and  not  into  his  cornfield  or  garden. 

^  9.  If  B  take  my  cattle  by  wrongs  and  put  them  into  A's  Cro.  El.  829, 
land  by  his  consent,  I  may  so  enter  and  take  them   away,  xhumlbll^*^' 
though  it  has  been  objected  that  I  cannot  do  this,  except  they  be  thorp, 
there  by  A^s  tort ;  and  the  court  said,  that  if  "  the  deft's.  beasts  '?P?  a^sSI? 
be  taken  firom  him  by  wrong,  and  are  not  out  of  his    pos-  \^      ^' 
session  by  his  delivery,  he  may  justify  the  taking  of  them  in 
any  place  in  which  he  finds  them ;"  but  the  case  itself  hardly 
supports  this  general  principle  stated  by  the  court,  for  that 
stated  the  cattle  come  on  the  land  of  A  by  his  consent ;  so  he 
assented  ignorandy,  if  not  knowingly  or  carelessly,  to  B's  un- 
lawful taking.      But  Espinasse  states  the  general  principle 
above  to  be  law ;  that  is,  whenever  mv  goods  are  out  of  my 
possassion  by  wrong,  and  not  by  my  delivery,  I  may  take  them 

VOL.  I.  18 
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Ch.  2,     wherever  I  find  tliem.    The  same  principle  is  stated  bjrRoUe 

Art.  3.     ai^d  by  Bacon,  who  says,  that  if  my.  beasts  be  stolen  and  pot 

^,^'Y^^  into  A's  close,  1  may  so  enter  and  take  them  away,  or  if  driven 

2  Roll.  Rep.   there  by  a  stranger  by  A's  consenty  and  for  this  last  position 

66.~  cites  the  case  of  Chapman  v.  TTiumbletharpj  (above.)     As  to 

174^177—2   ^^^^  position  the  reason  is  plain,  it  is  stated  and  r^sc^oised 

Latw.  1385.-  by  Bacon.    But  if  my  goods  come  upon  A's  land  wUhomi  kii 

2  Roll.  R.65,  atsent  or  privity ,  it  is  a  question  if  I  may  enter  to  take  them 

iUidrews!''^  away,  vnthout  his  consent,  at  least  hrfott  requeii  and  r^umi; 

perhaps  after,  if  he  have  no  reason  to  detain  them,  his  refusal  to 

let  me  take  them  away  domg  no  damage  to  him,  oiay  mike 

him  consenting  and  privy  to  the  wrong  in  putting  them  there ; 

then  the  case  is  upon  clear  ground,  he  converts  them  to  his 

use,  if  he  refuses,  without  any  reason,  to  let  me  take  them 

away  at  my  expense  and  so  as  to  do  him  no  injury. 

^  Taylor^'      ^  ^^'  '^  ^Y  goods  come  upon  A's  land  or  in  his  bouse  (the 

v.  Fisber.       door  open,)  and  it  does  not  appear  how,  I  cannot  enter  to  take 

thetij  without  his  consent. 

Trespass  for  breaking  the  pit's,  house,  and  taking  a  pike,  fac» 
Plea,  that  before  the  entry  one  A  owned  them  remaming  in 
the  plfs.  house,  and  sold  them  to  the  deft,  and  he  entered  to 
take  them  away  by  the  permission  of  the  pit's,  wife  ;  pit.  de- 
murred and  judgment  for  him  to  recover  as  to  the  eniry  inio 
the  house,  but  not  as  to  the  goods ;  for  the  court  said,  '^  the 
goods  bemg  in  tlie  pit's,  house,  and  it  not  appearing  how  they 
came  there^^  as  by  trespass  or  otherwise,  the  deft,  could  pot 
enter  of  his  own  head  ;  and  the  wife^s  license  was  invalid, 
(should  have  been  pleaded  as  the  husband's  and  his  implied 
assent  left  to  the  jury  to  be  presumed.)  And  where  a  parol 
license  to  enter  upon  one's  land  or  into  his  house  is  suflt- 
cient,  see  License. 
6Bac.  Abr.  (^  n.  If  I  have  a  right  to  take  my  goods  or  catde  from 
Tres7pt!430.  '^"^  ^^  house  in  a  given  time,  as  durir^  my  lease  &c.  and  do 
not,  it  is  my  own  folly,  and  I  cannot  afterwards  enter  to  take 
them  without  his  consent. 
6  Bac.  Abr.  But  the  law  hurts  no  man  ;  hence,  if  tenant  for  life  SfC*  die, 
his  executor  has  a  reasonable  time  to  enter  and  take  away  the 
goods.  See  Emblements,  ch.  76. 
SEsp.  87,  ^  12.  If  my  goods  or  cattle  come  upon  A's  land,  widumt 

Coles"  ^'  any  fault  in  him  or  me,  I  may  enter  and  take  them  away  at  the 
owner  of  the  property.  Hence,  if  my  beast  be  an  esiray  on 
his  land,  and  he  seize  it  as  such,  I  may  enter  and  take  it,  and 
he  may  have  an  action  on  the  case  for  the  keepmg,  or  retain 
till  paid  ;  that  is,  I  am  not  a  trespasser  by  my  entry,  unless 
he  claims  his  lien,  and  I  refuse  to  pay  or  satisfy  it. 

^13.  So  I  may  enter  to  take  them  out  of  his  land  when 
both  are  in  fault,  as  where  we  both  ought  to  repair  the  fence. 
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and  neither  does,  and  my  catde  get  into  his  land  ;  but  when  Ch.  2. 
both  are  mfatUif  or  he  it  not  in  faulty  I  must  do  him  no  dam-  Art.  5. 
age,  or  prevent  a  greater  damage.  When  he  is  innocent  he 
is  to  811^  no  loss. 

^14.  If  my  goods  or  catde  come  upon  A's  land,  wiilunU 
any  famU  in  me,  and  he  has  no  lien  on  them  or  right  to 
detain  them,  I  may  enter  and  take  them  away  without  hig  con- 
mt,  80  is  the  case  of  the  fruit,  the  estray,  and  loppings 
abofe ;  but  if  by  any  fault  or  carelessness  of  mine,  I  cannot  en* 
ter»  10  is  tbe  case  of  the  loppings,  I  carelessly  let  fall  upon  his 
land.  So  if  I  buy  B's  goods  being  in  A's  house,  and  it  does 
not  appear  bow  they  came  there,  I  cannot  enter.  So  was  the 
abotre  case  of  the  pike  ;  for  if  B  had  a  right  to  enter  and  take 
ifaem,  I  cannot  buy  that  right.  But  whenever  my  goods  come 
upon  A*8  land  by  kisfavlt  or  autnty  I  may  enter  and  take  them 
away,  unless  he  has  a  special  lien  upon  them,  as  in  case  of 
right  to  retain  as  a  tavern  keeper  may  have  &c.  On  the  whole, 
if  my  goods  come  upon  A's  land,  and  neither  is  in  any  fault 
whatever,  but  they  come  there  by  accident  or  by  a  stran- 
flfer'j  act,  I  may  enter  and  take  them  doir^  no  torong  to  j9, 
but  if  there  be  any  damage  done  to  him  by  my  taking  them 
away,  this  damage  must  be  my  loss  and  not  his,  for  it  arises  in 
my  affiur. 

Art  4»  Abating  nusances  by  the  party  injured.  Such  is 
the  nature  of  the  wrong  that  an  immediate  remedy  is  neces- 
sary. Hence,  if  one  erect  a  gate  across  a  way,  which  ought 
not  to  be  there,  any  one  who  has  a  right  to  pass  the  way  may 
remove  it ;  so  if  any  one  erect  a  building,  shed,  or  wall,  so  as 
to  obstruct  my  ancient  lights,  though  on  his  land  it  is  a  private 
nusance,  and  I  may  peaceably  enter  on  his  land  and  pull  it 
down.  So  if  be  has  a  hog-stye  or  other  thing  on  his  land,  that 
corrupts  tbe  air  in  and  about  my  bouse,  and  makes  it  unwhole- 
some, I  may  lawfully  remove  this  nusance  ;  for  before  there 
can  be  a  remedy  by  suit  the  health  of  my  family  may  be  de- 
stroyed, and  he  occasions  the  first  wrong  or  injury. 

Abt.  5.  Taking  chattels  damage  feasant,  in  what  cases,  ^c.  3  Com.  D. 
^  1.  Chattels  doing  damage  or  trespassing  on  my  land  may  ^'"^% 
be  taken  by  me,  by  day  or  by  night,  and  restrained  by  me,  as  a  n.— .i  roU. 
pledge  for  the  damage  done  to  me  ;  and  if  a  stranger  put  tbe  666.— 
cattle  of  A  upon  my  land,  without  his  privity,  1  may  distrain  story^.  i^'- 
them  damage  feasant ;  but  a  net  one  carries  in  his  hand  can-  in8oo.-U  D. 
not  be  distrained  damage  feasant,  nor  a  horse  one  i*ides  over  ?^ J*',*?*^^ 
my  com.     Blackstone  and  some  others,  however,  have  held  201,202.^ 
otherwise. 

^  2.  To  take  damage  feasant,  the  taker  must  have  the  free- 
hold  in  the  land,  or  hold  imder  him  who  has  it.  Therefore 
the  deft,  in  replevin  must  plead  he  has  the  freehold,  or  that  B 
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Ch.  2.  has  it,  and  be,  the  deft.,  took  the  cattle  damage  feasami  as  Ws 

Art.  5.  servant,  and  iif  he  say  that  he  himself  or  B  was  seized,  be  must 

\^r\^^j  state  of  what  estate,  whether  in  fee,  in  tail,  or  for  life :  for  of 

5  Com.  D.  what  estate  be  is  seized  the  court  and  other  party  ought  to  be 

x2Iteh®74o'  «*fo™«^-  ^  ^^^  ^V"*  1689.— Cro.  El.  76, 628.-WiUcs  623. 
I23s^  '  '  ^3.  One  tenant  in  common  cannot  avow  alone  takine  dam- 
Cro.  £1.  680.  age  feasant j  be  must  also  make  cognisance  as  bailiff  to  his 
2  H.  Bl.  see,  co-tenant.  If  one  seise  dawuige  fea$ant  and  lose  the  pledge, 
llcrc^wV-  ^^  cannot  take  again.  A  tenant  holding  over  aflsr  his  lease 
12  Mod.  ^7.  is  expired  cannbt  distrain  damage  feasant  the  landlord's  cattle 

put  on  the  land. 
7D.&E.43i.      ^  4.  One  entitled  to  the  grau  or  feed^  may  distrain  iam^ 
E^rt.'i?'^^'  ffg'e/cMan^,  shewing  how  he  is  entitled,  as  idiere  A,  the 
Mooire^— Co.  owner,  leases  to  B  for  a  year,  the  milk  and  calves  of  twenty- 
I"  4.  1^0  cows  to  be  fed  by  A  in  a  certain  pasture,  and  B  to  keep  a 

mare  in  it,  and  no  other  cattle  to  feed  there.  Sec.  B  is  the 
'    occupier  and  may  distrain  other  cattle  of  A  there  put  in ;  fiMr 
B  has  the  separate  herbage  and  feeding,  and  the  sole  right  to 
the  use  of  the  thing  is  the  same  as  a  right  to  the  iking  ita^. 
So  one  having  the  herbage  of  the  land  may  distnun  or  have 
trespass. 
Feb.  14, 1789,      ^  6.  Bff  Mass,  act  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  persoo  be 
sect.  8.  injured  in  bis  tillage,  mowing,  or  other  lands  under  uaprove- 

ment^  "  that  are  enclosed  with  legal  and  sufficient  fence,"  in  a 
common  field,  or  by  itself,  by  swine,  sheep,  horses,  or  neat 
cattle,  he  may  impound  them,  (or  have  trespass)  aided  by  a 
field  driver  or  not,  in  the  town  pound  or  in  a  place  of  his  own  ; 
but  he  must  feed  them  and  give  notice  to  the  owner  of  them, 
if  known,  in   twenty-four  hours,  and  written  notice  to   the 
pound-keeper  of  the  damage  done  and  the  cause  of  impound- 
ing ;  and  if  the  owner  of  the  cattle  think  the  damages  demand- 
ed unreasonable,  he  may  have  them  ascertained  by  two  or 
more  appraisers  appointed  and  sworn  by  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
^  ^'>l*"^ii^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  owner  do  not  pay  them  and  charges,  or  replevy  in 
act  m^.  ^    twenty-four  hours  after  notice,  the  injured  party  may,  by  such 
York  (sect,     appointment,  have  enough  of  the  creatures  appraised  and  deliv- 

must  have  It  will  be  observed  that   this  statute  distress  can  be  only 

the  damages  wUcn  the  lands  are  improved  and  are  sufficiently  fenced^  ex- 
by  two/cB«e  ^®P^  where  cattle  are  turned  in,  and  it  may  change  the  pro- 
meverfbefore  perty  in  the  beasts  distrained  ;  differing  in  both  respects 
tSi'"^?""?*  materially  from  the  common  taw  distress.  For  at  common 
is  a  trespasser  ^^^  the  beast  taken  damage  feasant  can  only  be  held  as  a 
ah  initio.-^  pledge  for  the  damage  done,  and  the  occupier  of  the  land  may 
Bl.  Com.  10.  distrain,  though  it  be  not  under  improvement,  or,  in  some  cases, 
legally  fenced.  Indeed,  by  the  fifth  section  of  tliis  act,  in  tres- 
pass or  replevin  for  the  creatures  taken  damage  feasant^  the 
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joffice  or  court  may  give  judgment  for  the  occupier  of  the    Ch.  S. 
land,  if  it  be  proved  they  were  dandesiindy  turned  tn,  or  broke    Art.  5. 
ID  where  the  fence  was  Ugai,  though  some  other  parts  round   %^v^^ 
the  same  close  be  not  so. 

^  6*  In  Marblehead  there  was  a  common  and  general  field  Man.  S.  J. 
inckMed.  in  which  Glover  and  others  had  several  lots ;  the  lot  ^oi^^*  ^[^y* 
ef  each  prqprietor  being  known  by  metes  and  bounds.    Glover  ^^g^^^  holV 
diitrained  Bassit's  oxen,  damage  feasant  on  one  of  the  lots,  Glovtr. 
Jmt  not  Glover's,  and  impounded  them,  but  did  not  leave  with 
ihe  potmd-keeper  (the  other  deft.)  any  account  in  writing  of 
the  damages,  and  the  court  held  this  was  fatal,  for  a  statute 
authority,  that  authorizes  one  man  to  take  and  impound  the 
firoperty  of  another,  must  be  strictly  pursued.   The  jury  gave 
$W  damages,  the  value  of  the  oxen  and  amount  ot  damage 
the  pit.  had  sustained.     The  fact  in  the  case,  that  Glover  did 
aoc  find  the  oxen  on  his  lot,  was  not  fully  considered. 
'   ^  7.  Od  the  principles  of  the  common  law  the  occupier  of  2H.  Bl.sar, 
the  land  may  distrain  beasts  damage  feasant  then,  in  three  {^**,,^)[J|^ 
eases.     1.  When  the  whole  fence  round  the  land  is  legal.  _6  Bac.  Abr. 
3.  When  Us  part  of  the  fence  is  legal.    3.  Though  not  legal,  i^i  i^— 
if  the  beast  be  at  large  in  the  highway,  not  merely  passing  471, "Melody 
time,  and  get  into  his  land  ;  or  if  they  be  trespassers  in  the  r.  Reab.-^ 
adjoining  land  and  get  m ;  or  as  it  is  understood,  if  it  can  be  £^f ""'?'' 
juoved  Uiey  got  in  over  fence,  he  was  not  bound  to  repair.  Uc.bAw^! 
The  reasons  are  these  :  the  occupier  of  a  close  or  pasture  is  Aodrews. 
bound  fay  law  to  have  his  fence  legal,  only  as  it  respects  the 
a^oimkig  lands,  and  only  against  beasts  lawfully  there,  and 
Bot  against  those  trespassing  ^ere,  or  trespassing  in  the  highway, 
aa  all  creatures  are,  which  feed  or  remain  tliere,  and  are  not 
merely  Mssing  there,  or  allowed  by  some  statute  law  to  feed 
there,   datie  may  lawfully  pass  in  the  highway,  but  they  can- 
not feed  in  it.     5  Bac.  Abr.  208,  Baker  v.  Andrews.     It  is 
an  easement  merely  for  passing,  not  for  feeding. 

^  8.  A  distress  damage  feasant  is  allowed,  because  it  may  3  B).  Com.  6. 
be  impossible  for  the  injured  party,  at  a  future  time,  to  find 
whose  cattle  they  were  that  did  the  damage. 

$  9.  This  distraining  damage  feasant  is  a  summary  remedy,  9P^'  "^^^^ 
**  the  distrainer  roust  take  care  he  be  formally  right.     He  Hooper.'' 
must  seize  them  in  the  act  upon  the  spot ;  for  if  Aey  escape  3  Wiit.  296, 
or  are  ^driven  out  of  the  land,  though  after  view,  he  cannot  dis-  ^'/pMiieL 
train  them ;"  but  he  may  take  them  in  his  close  and  drive  _3  Bl.  Com. 
them  along  die  road  to  pound.  1^ 

^  10.  The  owner  of  the  beasts  may  rescue  them  if  not  law-  ofplikingt*** 
fully  taken,  before  impounded;  but  not  after,  for  then  they 
are  in  the  custody  of  the  law.     So  he  may  tender  amends 
before  impounded,  but  not  after ;  but  a  tender  to  the  bailiff  is 
nyt  good. 


OB. 
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Ch.  2.  {)  11.  But  the  sixth  section  of  the  said  statute  of  Mass.  ibr- 

jtrt*  6.      bids  any  rescue  of  a  distress  made  on  that  act ;  and  in  the 

V^»v^^  qui  tarn  action  on  it,  its  illegality  cannot  be  pleaded. 

Mass.  acts,         ^12.  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  proprietor  in 

Feb.  24, 1786,  any  common  or  general  field  put  in  any  creature  above  bis 

^^^'  '  number  allowed  him,  or  before  the  day  agreed  on,  or  keep  in 

after  the  time  set  by  a  major  vote  of  the  proprietors,  be  is 

deemed  a  trespasser,  and  such  creature  may  be  taken  damage 

feoiant  by  any  one  of  the  proprietors. 

HuT^nlf'        ^13.  If  a  tenant  hold  under  two  tenants  in  common,  and 

Bamby.— 3     pay  all  die  rent  to  one,  after  notice  from  the  other  not  so  to 

Bl.  Com.  1,    pay  the  Other  may  distrain  for  his  share. 

notes.— -11  §  14.  The  implements  of  one's  trade  may  be  distrained  in 

Mod.  21-24,    certain  cases,  where  not  in  actual  use  or  exempted  by  statute. 

Jasper  v.  Ea-  Wher^'  a  distress  escapes,  though  against  the  distrainer's  will, 

there  is  no  remedy  for  the  same  damages.     He  had  bis  elec* 

tion  to  have  trespass  or  to  distrain,  and  be  makes  his  election 

to  distrain.    His  action  of  trespass  is  then  gone,  and  when  he 

lets  the  creatures  distrained  escape  he  loses  his  pledge  by  his 

own  fault,  and  cannot  distrain  again.     So  no  remedy  remains* 

But  suppose  at  common  law,  the  owner  of  tlie  beasts  lawfully 

distrained  rescues  them  going  to  pound,  must  not  the  distrainar 

have  an  action  for  the  rescue,  or  be  restored  to  bis  action  of 

trespass.     But  this  question  cannot  arise  under  our  statutes, 

because  that  forbids  such  rescue. 

Art.  6.  By  accord  and  satisfaction.     ^  1.  This  also  is  a 

remedy  by  the  act  of  both  parties ;  and  is,  when  the  injury  is 

done  and  considered,  and  one  agrees  to  give,  and  the  other  to 

accept  something  in  satisfaction  of  it.     As  this  is  a  remedy  by 

consent  and  agreement,  the  parties  must  necessarily  be  of  age, 

2  D.  &.  E.  24  ^"^  capable  of  contracting.     The  principle  is  thisc  if  I  have  a 

28.—^  East     right  to  demand  and   receive  money  or  property  of  one  for 

F^ili^  ^  ^  debt,  or  damage,  or  otherwise ;  I  may  by  law,  for  some  good 

consideration,  release  to  him,  and  whatever  I  can  release  to 

him,  I  can  relinquish  for  something  I  deem  a  satisfaction,  and 

thereby  bar  my  demand.     But  if  my  demand  be  grounded  on 

a  deed  or  title  to  real  estate,  my  remedy  is  not  gone  by  this 

r     c     1Q3  ^^^^^  ^^^^  satisfaction^  because  a  maxim  of  law  appUes,  to 

— 2Wils.376J  wit:  ^^  unumquodque  dissolvi  eo  ligamine  quo  ligatum  est  ;^* 

Payne's  case,  or  when  my  right  is  proved  by  evidence  of  a  higher  nature,  as 

He  Co'^44^*  by  deedj  or  by  evidence,  which  gives  me  tide  to  real  estate,  this 

Blake*s  case,  right  cannot  be  done  away  by  evidence  of  an  inferior  nature, 

—8  Wood's     as  accord  and  satisfaction  is.     And  in  the  application  of  the 

Con    KRfl  -^ 

Cro.  J.  99.—  ^^^  unumquodque  be,  a  distinction  has  been  truly  taken 
1  Esp.  148,  which  narrows  it ;  as  where  A  leased  lands  &c.  to  B,  who 
cf  *'  El'  304  ^s^'S*^®^  them  to  C,  against  whom  A  brought  covenant  for  not 
Ml.-— 1  stra!  repairing  the  house;  and  C  pleaded  an  accord  between  him 

424. 
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and  A,  and  satisfkction  thereof.  A  demurred  and  the  ]^a  Ch.  2. 
ma  adjudged  good  ;  for  the  above  rule  did  not  apply.  But  Art.  7. 
this  rule  only  applies  when  the  duty  arises  or  accrues  iy  the 
dud  itMelf  in  certainty  at  the  time  of  mMii^  i^,  as  by  a 
bond  be.  to  pay  a  sum  of  money.  Here  the  certain  duty 
takes  its  essence  solely  by  the  deed,  and  in  no  degree  from 
any  subsequent  act  or  event,  and  so  ought  to  be  avoided  by 
matter  of  as  high  a  nature,  that  is,  by  deed.  '*  But  when  no 
certain  duty  accrues  by  the  deed,  hiiX  by  a  wrong  or  default 
$ub$equenty  together  with  the  deed^  an  action  is  given  to  recover 
dmmagetj  which  are  only  in  the  personalty^  for  such  wnmg  or 
default ;  accord  with  satisfaction  is  a  good  plea ;''  as  in  this 
case  a  deed  to  repair  and  the  subsequent  neglect  to  repair, 
**  The  covenant  doth  not  give  the  pit.  at  the  time  of  making 
it  any  cause  of  action,  but  the  default  or  wrong  after  in  not 
repairing,"  with  the  deed,  gives  an  action  to  recover  damages. 
Both  the  deed  and  this  default  are  essential  to  the  support  of 
the  action-— Does  not  appear  whether  the  accord  was  before  or 
after  the  covenant  was  broken. 

(^  9.  It  is  laid  down  as  settled  law,  that  "  in  all  cases  where 
orMmaiai^  is  a  good  plea,  accord  and  satisfaction  is  a  good 
plea ;"  and  generally,  in  all  cases  where  damc^es  only  are  to  be 
recovered,  arbitrament,  or  accord  and  satisfaction  is  a  good  plea. 
So  eidier  is  good  in  mayhem,  in  waste  against  the  lessee  for 
years,  &c. 

^tS.^ffltr accord  and  satisfaction  is  a  good  plea  in  ejedione  9Cro.T7,78, 

WtfyJh^lhe  English  practice  ;  but  a  right  or  title  to  a  free^  *^» ^l"j*^*' 
hold  cannot  be  barred  by  any  accord  with  collateral  satisfaction ;  r.  24, 28.-^ 
and  if  divers  things  are  to  be  performed  by  accord,  all  must  Stra.42«.— 4 
be  perfimned.     The  accord  was  for  a  trespass  fee.  committed  ™;Jj:J[!*^ 

^  4.  Jieeord  and  satisfacttony  with  one  trespasser,  discharges  1  Bac.  Abr. 
aB  of  them.   The  best  manner  of  pleading  accord  and  satisfac-  223.— stni. 
tk»  is  to  say,  that  one  gives  $5  in  full  satisfactiouy  and  that  26ii~Payne'«. 
the  other  accepts  this  in  full  satisfaction.     Such  giving  and  Masten.~2 
such  acceptance  are  both  essential  to  make  this  remedy  valid  ;  ^*'^  ®^» 
and  also,  it  must  appear  the  satisfaction  t^  a  good  and  valuable  cafte.--6  Co. 
oae,  and  complete  and  executed 'j  and  so  it  must  be  shewn  117,1 18,  Fen- 

What  it  was.  nerscasc.— 

^•B.  Of  late  it  has  been  said,  that  on  mutual  promises  an  1  Raym.  60, 
action  lies,  and  consequently,  there  being  equal  remedies  on  122, ^-^ 
both  sides,  an  accord  may  be  pleaded  without  execution,  as  ^cro.Ei.aaj 
well  as  an  award.     And  formerly  it  was  held,  that  an  award,  Han  r.  Gorge 
except  in  certain  cases,  could  not  be  pleaded  to  an  action,  un- 
less it  were  executed.     As  accord  and  satisfaction  is  a  plea 
in  bar  in  assumpsit  and  other  actions,  it  will  be  further  con- 
sidered m  future  chapters.     See  5  Johns.  R.  386,  993. 

Art.  7.  By  arbitration.  ^  1.  A  remedy  by  arKtratkxi  is  so 
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Ch.  2.  far  one  by  the  act  of  the  parties,  that  no  recourse  is  had  to 
Jirt.  7.  legal  process,  unless  one  party  refuse  to  perform  the  award  ; 
X^y^J  as  an  award  is  often  a  plea  in  bar  in  assumpsit  and  other  ac** 
tions,  and  is,  also,  often  the  foundation  of  an  action,  it  will  be 
considered,  for  the  most^part,  under  the  heads  of  assumpat 
and  debt ;  and  only  a  few  things  will  be  noticed  here,  and 
some  few  in  pleadings. 

$  2.  The  ways  of  submitting  to  arbitration  are  many ;  as  by 
bond  or  covenant,  in  writing  or  by  parol,  all  demands  or 
some  demands  particularly  specified.  So  that  the  award  be 
made  generally  or  by  such  a  time  ;  by  all  the  arbitrators,  or 
by  a  major  part  of  them,  in  writing  or  in  writing  under  seal, 
Stc.  The  law  in  regard  to  awards  has  been  materially  altered  in 
two  centuries.  Ancient  niceties  and  strictness  are  now  reject** 
ed  ;  and  the  courts  of  law,  as  well  as  courts  of.  equity,  princi* 
.  pally  regard  the  intentions  of  the  parties  submittmg  and  of  the 
referees. 

^  3.  It  is,  however,  still  a  legal  question  of  some  nicety, 

when  an  award  extinguishes  the  old  cause  of  acdon ;  when  it 

does  not,  that  may  be  again  referred  or  sued.     But  neither 

when  the  award  extinguishes  it.     The  general  principle  is,  that 

the  award  extinguishes  it,  whenever  it  gives  a  new  cause  or 

ground  of  action.    But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  ; 

for  in  some  cases  the  party  in  whose  favour  an  award  is  made 

may  sue  on  that,  or  resort  to  the  former  cause  of  action,  and 

in  some  not ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  the  award  finally 

settles  any  matter  between  the  parties,  by  their  act  ixc.  and 

without  legal  process. 

Cro.  £1.  M,        ^  4.  Anciently  there  were  some  decisions  that  an  award  did 

Gonre  "^^  ^^^  ^^  former  action,   unless  performed  or  executed. 

Hence  in  trespass,  tlie  defts.  pleaded  an  award  in  bar,  that 

the  defts.  should  pay  to  the  pit.  20s.  he.  but  did  not  plead 

payment;  to  which  the  pit.  demurred,  because  he  did  not 

plead  performance  of  the  award,  and  the  demurrer  was  allow** 

ed  by  the  court.     This  is  not  the  law  now. 

49  E.  3. 3.^1      ^  5.  It  has  also  been  held,  that  if  the  award  be,  that  the 

ac.A  r.224.  j^fj^  ^^y.  ^  ^^^  of  money  at  a  certain  day  in  satisfaction  of  an 

action,  and  fail  to  pay  at  the  day,  the  award  is  no  bar,  for  it  is 

his  fault  he  does  not  pay  according  to  the  award.     And  in  this 

^j-^^'^-2^7.  case  he  shall  not  compel  the  pit.  to  sue  on  the  award:  but  a 

224.  ^^      ^  tender  of  payment  is  equal  to  a  performance.    So  if  the  party 

entitled  to  receive,  neglected  performance  on  his  part. 

^  6.  But  now  the  established  rule  is,  that  an  award  withaut 
performance  is  a  good  bar  to  an  action  on  the  case,  if  the 
parties  have  mutual  remedies  against  each  other  to  coippel  an 
execution  of  the  matters  awarded,  but  it  is  otherwise  where 
there  are  not  mutual  remedies  to  enforce  performance.    And 
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if  the  award  be  void,  and  the  ph.  has  no  remedy  on  it  to  en*-  Ch.  2. 
force,  performance,  it  is  no  bar  to  the  action.  And  if  an  award  ArU  7. 
be  right,  the  court  will  not  intend  it  otherwise,  and  in  order  to 
set  it  aside  the  mistake  must  be  plain  and  gross. 

§  7.  And  whenever  an  award  is  only  as  to  9Lf  articular  matter,  ^oflft  34, 664. 
it  must  be  so  pleaded,  and  not  as  to  a  general  indebitatus  as* 
sua^sit ;  as  where  the  award  extends  to  certain  gram  only, 
then  it  extends  not  to  a  general  inddntatus  assumpsit ;  but  if 
an  award  be  general  and  valid,  it  may  be  in  bar  of  all  the  pro-  ^^^  -^^ 
miaes  generally  s  for  when  the  deft,  pleads  on  award  after  i88.— i  Bac. 
the  promises  made,  he  admits  the  ph.  has  cause  of  action  on  ^^r-  ^^* 
them,  but  that  he  is  barred  by  the  award,  and  this  bar  can 
extend  no  further  than  the  award  goes.     And  the  admission 
even  of  the  colour  of  an  action  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
pleading  amounting  to  the  general  issue. 

^  8.  So  an  award  is  no  bar,  where  nothing  is  awarded,  that  12  Mod.  423. 
will  bear  an  action,  though  mutual  releases  be  awarded.  ^  ^^-  ^^'' 

§  9.  An  award  decides  the  right  as  effectually  as  a  judg- 
ment at  law,  or  a  decree  in  chancery ;  and  is  as  binding,  till 
r^ularly  set  aside  in  a  proper  manner. 

^  10.  It  is  said  that  awards  must  be  mutual;  this  means  no  Kyd  on 
more  than  that  where  a  sum  of  money  &c,  is  awarded  to  one  ^^^^  ^^' 
party,  there  must  be  money  &c.  or  a  discharge  to  the  other, 
by  release  or  otherwise.  And  if  it  appear  '^  by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  award,  that  the  thing  awarded  to  be  done  on  the 
one  «de,  was  intended  as  a  recompense  for  injuries  sustained 
by  the  'other,  that  is  considered  as  rendering  the  award  suffi- 
ciently msUualy  without  any  words  of  discharge." 

^11.  And  it  is  now  setded,  *^  that  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  award  itself  should  express  that  a  sum,  awarded  to  be  paid, 
or  an  act  to  be  done  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  shell  be  in 
satisfaction ;  or  that  it  should  contain  any  equivalent  expres- 
sions :  a  discharge  to  the  other  must  necessarily  be  presumed 
from  the  payment  of  the  sum  or  performance  of  the  act.'^ 

^12.  An  award  performed  is  a  bar  to  an  action  for  a  mat-p }  ^^f*  cases 
ter  submitted  and  awarded  upon,  till  regularly  set  aside ;  nor  ^124^1  ^m[ 
can  the  ph.  in  such  action  attack  its  validity,  by  alleging  fraud  R.  377.— 
m  the  party  obtaining.     This  decision  must  have  been  on  the  F|?^®^  ^' 
ground,  that  an  award  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment,  rendered 
by  men  appointed  by  the  parties,  and  not  to  be  indirectly 
impeached ;  and  it  has  been  also  decided,  that  monies  volun- 
tarily paid  on  an  award,  cannot  be  recovered  back,  while  it 
shall  remain,  and  not  set  aside  in  a  regular  manner,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  judgment  of  coiurt.  ^  ^^^  33 

§  13.  Submission  of  all  matters  pending  in  court.  The  Squire  v. ' 
award  was,  1,  that  all  suits  between  ^e  parties  cease ;  2,  that  J?^'"^ 
the  deft,  pay  the  pit.  £10  in  full  of  all  demands,  and  give  a  g6i.^Ls^k. 

VOL.  I.  19  74. 
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Ch.  2.  release  from  the  begintting  of  the  world  to  tbe  time  of  the 
Art.  7.  award  ;  3,  that  on  the  receipt  of  the  £10  the  ph.  gire  a  like 
release  to  the  defL  This  is  a  final  award,  and  eaatinguishes 
the  cause  of  action ;  and  to  tender  the  £10  is  the  same  as 
paying  it,  and  ^  determining  a  SMit  determines  tbe  nght  of  the 
thing  ;  because  there  is  no  remedy  but  by  suit.''  But  a  re- 
lease of  an  9cium  does  not  bar  a  right  of  enirff  and  as  to 
the  release  to  the  iimt  rf  4he  oiford,  for  no  cause  of  aelioii 
shall  be  understood  betweoi  the  time  ifikt  mbminUmand^ik$ 
auord,  unless  shewn,  and  if  any  appear  the  party  may  say, 
*'  he  tendered  a  release  to  the  time  of  the  submigiiimJ*  Toe 
bonds  and  promises  by  which  awards  have  been  made  efiect- 
ual  remedies  by  the  acts  of  the  parties,  have  been  nuamtNis 
and  variant,  some  concise,  some  prolix,  &c.,  but  the  best 
forms  are  unquestionably  those  collected  fit>m  good  pleadings, 
and  are  to  be  seen  m  the  subjoined  notes. 

NOTES. 

Tbe  penal  part  of  an  arbitration  bond  is  in  common  form.  Thft  foHow- 
ing  condition  is  in  the  case  of  miriinUiHi  and  nmfwrt  both ;  If  ao  wmgHn, 
the  fint  part  applies. 

The  condition  of  this  obligation  is — Whereas  certain  dilTereiiGes  heve  arisen 
between  the  parties,  and  they  have  agreed  to  sobmit  the  same,  and  sit  tftp^tea, 
trespasses,  and  deaiiands  between  them,  to  the  award  and  dsifif  miwi  tioe  oCA, 
B,  and  C,  or  the  m^or  part  of  them.  I^ow  if  the  said  O  shall  abide  hgri  keep, 
and  perform  the  said  award  and  determination  of  the  said  ari^itraton,  or  the 
major  p«rt  of  them,  upon  the  nremises,  provided  their  said  award  be  reedy  to 
be  given  in,  in  writing  on  or  before  *— .  B«t  if  the  said  arhltnlon  do  mat 
make  such  award  of  and  concerning  the  premises,  by  the  time  aforasaidi  then 
if  the  said  O  on  his  part  shall,  in  all  things,  well  and  traly  abide  fay,  keep,  and 
perform  the  award,  arbitrament,  and  umpUnage  of  D,  umpire  MIlMWitfy 
chosen  between  the  parties,  to  end  the  said  matters  and  differences  ;  so  as  the 
said  umpire  do  make  his  award  and  umpirage  of  and  concerning  the  pre- 
mises, and  deliver  the  same  in  writing  mder  his  hand  and  seal  to  the  said 

INirties,  on  or  before ,  then  this  obligation  to  be  vokt*  else  to  lemala 

in  fall  force.    Signed,  sealed,  &c. 

The  substance  of  an  award  or  umpirage  is  in  this  form — generally  best  to 
be  written  on  the  mle,  lie.  or  submission :  We  [referees]  or  I  [umpire}  [as 
the  case  may  be,]  within  named,  having  notified,  met,  and  hend  the  said  par- 


ties, their  obligations,  and  evidence,  do  award,  order,  and  ai^udge,  that  the 

said hb  executors  or  administrators,  shidl  pay  or  cause  to  oe  paid  to  said 

—  hb  executors  or  administrators,  the  sum  of  — —  on  or  before  —  and 

that  on  the  payment  thereof  the  said and  said  — -  shall  at  their  proper 

charges  make  to  each  ether  a  general  release  of  all  matters,  actions,  causes 

of  action,  bends,  &e.  and  demands  from  to  -*—  or  the  oosclmioa 

instead  of  releaset  may  be  to  p^  m  iuU,  ke. 
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Ch.3. 
CHAPTER  HI.  •^^-  ^• 

OF  ACTIONS  GENERALLY. 

Abt.  I.  JStUumt^ai.  ^  !•  ^  An  action  is  a  lawful  demand  of  s  BL  Com. 
oiie'a  rigblf"  Actio  ett  proiepienii  quod  tibi  dAeiur  injudieio*  U^"^'  ^' 
Tke  w(»rd  adim^  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  ^^^'^1  -^  'the 
as  when  it  is  said,  that  a  suit  till  judgment  is  regularly  called  commenee- 
an  action,  but  not  after  t  nor  is  a  writ  of  error  an  action,  but  "'^PiJ'^^ 

-  '       .    .  i_    •    1        ^  •    •  J  acuon.    ace 

ofiljr  a  commission  to  the  judges  to  exanune  errors ;  sometimes  ch.  29,  a.  7. 
itt.a  more  extensive  sense,  as  when  it  is  said  a  tare  yociot,  or  ^'^-  ^ij 
any  writ  by  which  the  pit.  may  recover,  is  an  action.    When  ^.1^  si^ 
the  remedy  is  gone,  the  right  is  gone.    A  qui  tam  action  or  5.— 12  Mod. , 
debt  for  a  jpsMiIfy,  is  a  cml  action — a  mere  party  suit.     See  ^^^ 
1  Bae.  Abr.  149b^-6  Mod.  34. 

But  an  actaoo  does  not  include  an  iKformatian^  nor  the  term 
parijff  the  Hug  ;  nor,  a  fortiori^  the  state.  All  law  terminates 
in  actions  or  prosecutions. 

^  S.  jSeiiam  are^  1,  penanal ;  2,  real ;  and  3,  mixed. 
Penonal  actions  are  founded  on  eontracU  or  torU.  By  per- 
personal  actions  a  man  demands  a  debt,  or  damages  in  lieu 
thereof;  or  damages  for  some  injury  to  his  property,  person, 
or  reputtAkxi.  By  real  actions  die  demandant  demands  real 
property  only,  as  lands,  or  rights  issuing  out  of  lands.  By 
mixed  actions  the  pit.  demands  real  property ;  also  personal  \^'^l^' 
damages  ibr  any  wrong  sustained,  as  in  waste  in  England,  and  ' 
b  several  of  die  United  States,  the  part  of  the  inheritance 
wasted,  also  treble  damages. 

^  3.  Personal  actions  are  tx  contractu  and  tx  delicto.  The  ^  Bac.  Abr. 
last  are  on  force  or  fraud.  Every  real  action  b  poueasory ; 
that  is,  of  the  demandant's  own  possession  or  seisin ;  or  an* 
eettrdj  that  is,  of  the  seisin  or  possession  of  the  demandant's 
ancestor.  Ancestrel  actions  are  two  fold.  1.  Where  only  a 
bare  right  descends.  2.  Where  the  ancestor  died  seised^  and  ^  ^®-  ^»  ^• 
the  land  descends^  and  one  intrudes  into  the  land  after  it  de- 
scends. 

^  4.  Though  in  allowing  a  party  to  choose  his  kind  of  ac- 
tion, the  law  regards  substance  more  than  form  :  yet  the  pit.  ^^'^^'''f^  ^' 
cannot  convert  an  action  founded  on  a  contract  into  a  tort^  so  j^  335  ' 
as  to  affect  the  principles  of  the  case  to  the  deft's.  disadvan- 
tage ;  as  to  charge  an  infanty  for  instance,  for  a  tort^  where  he  Real  actions 
made  a  contract ;  as  where  he  contracts  to  hire  a  horse  to  ride,  ^^Z?  ^* 
and  he  rides  him  immoderately ;  but  the  pit.  may  waive  a  tort^ 
and  go  only  for  the  value  of  the  thing  taken  by  the  deft.,  for 
this  b  for  his  advantage.    As  to  the  numerous  sorts  of  actions 
the  principles  &c.  of  them  in  detail,  see  other  chapters. 
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Ch.  3.  Art.  2.   Who  maybe  pit.  in  our  courts,  and  maintain  ae^ 

Art.  2.  tioiis.  §  1.  As  on  general  principles,  every  person  has  a  right 
,^^v^^  to  legal  security  in  regard  to  his  property,  person,  and  reputa- 
Co.  L.  128.—  tion,  he  may  be  a  ph.,  or  a  competent  person  to  prasecute, 
46 '47^0  ""'®ss  under  some  legal  disability.  These  are ;  1,  persons 
per'sPi.  24,  outlawed,  being  in  their  own  right,  but  if  they  sue  in  auier 
248-SM6,  droit,  as  executor,  administrator,  and  officer  in  a  corporation, 
Fbher^i  *^^*'  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^  disabled,  for  those  they  represent,  and  whose 
Wheat.  R.  rights  are  the  objects  of  the  suit,  are  entitled  to  their  law. 
^^'  ^  2.  Aliens.    They  cannot  bring  a  real  or  mixed  action 

P  I  •  ,  generally ;  for  aliens  cannot  have  or  hold  real  estate  in  the 

7  CoI^iIm^^  United  States,  except  certain  British  subjects,  who  held  real 
Cro.  Jam.  estate  here  when  independence  was  declared,  [July  4, 1776J 
^VH^24  *°^  ^^^  continue  to  hold  the  same  ;  as  the  separation  of  the 
27, 246, 248.  two  countries  did  not  divest  estates  previously  vested,  but  only 
—9  Johns.  R.  created  m  one  become  an  alien,  an  inability  to  take  any  real 
v^MuilendX.  ^^tate  afterwards.  Hence,  and  on  the  principles  of  Cdsnsi^s 
—7  Johns.  R.  case,  those  British  subjects  who  on  this  "teparation  became 
Gi^?ner7  ^^^^^^9  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  estates  in  the  United  States,  and  stiU 
case.— Flu-  ^^^^  them,  may  sue  for  and  recover  them,  if  disseised,  and  in 
cber*8  case,    the  Federal  courts,  by  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Cooschu- 

R"4^^46r~  ^^^^ '  ^°^  ^°  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  subject,  so  seised  of  real 
Palmer's  estate  here,  it  descends  to  his  next  akin,  being  oMxent. 
case,  Essex  Hence,  when  Dr.  Gardiner  so  become  an  absentee  and  alien, 
1  Mass^.^  and  died  in  1786,  seised  of  such  estate  on  the  river  Kennebec, 
266,  Sheaffv.  his  devisees,  in  July  1799,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln  recover- 
BoTli'p  48^  ed  ;  and  it  is  the  settled  legal  opinion,  that  his  children  akme, 
—1  John.Ca.  ^ho  are  citizens,  inherit  his  undevised  estate  in  Massachusetts; 
401.— 4  and  that  such  of  his  children  as  became  aliens  on  this  separa- 

MiivalnTr'  ^^^"  ^^®  wholly  excluded.  So  as  to  the  estate  and  children  of 
Coxe,  321,  Mr.  Fleucher,  and  other  such  aliens.  And  a  citizen  may  re- 
323.  cover  a  share  in  the  estate  of  a  citizen  deceased,  though  the 

a^  to  estates'  demandant  claim  through  an  alien,  and  this  on  the  British 
by  aliens--  Statute  of  the  11  and  12  of  Wm.  III.  adopted  here.  See 
or^Tvhla"  ^^"»°^  ^'  Ogden,  1  H.  Bl.  123—136,  parties  become  aliens. 
R.'453,  Orr  v.  ^  ^'  I^  ^^^  been  decided  in  Massachusetts,  that  an  alien 
Hodgson.—  can  purchase  and  hold  real  estate,  till  office  found,  that  he  can 
cs^sentiarand  S^*"^  ^^^  same,  and  his  grantee  can  maintain  an  action  to 
Ibis  article  recover  it,  and  may  declare  on  his  own  seisin  in  fee.  One 
™c'P^^'oniy  born  in  N.  Jersey  before  1775,  and  joined  the  British  in  1777, 

jccts*andi  cit-  *"^  ^^^  ^^^^  since  adhered  to  them  as  a  British  subject,  is  not 
izens  of  the     an  alien. 

arid  c^onfined  ^  "*•  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
to  English-  States  and  Oreat  Britain,  made  Nov.  1794,  "  it  is  agreed, 
men  and  that  British  subjects  who  now  hold  lands  in  the  territories  of 
SeeTart'of  ^®  United  States,  and  American  citizens  who  now  hold  lands 
the  treaty  of  in  the  diminions  of  his  majesty,  shall  continue  to  bold  them, 

1783. 
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accordmg  to  the  nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates    Ch.  3. 
and  titles  therein ;  and  may  grants  sell,  or  devise  the  same  to    Art.  2. 
whom  they  please,  in  like  manner  as  if  they  were  natives ;  and  V^v^^^ 
that  neither  they,  their  heirs,  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  it  may  If  Boa/ienen* 
respect  the  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies  incident  thereto,  JJJJ[^^*|J*i^^ 
be  regarded  as  aliens."     By  this  provision,  British  subjects,  in  the  U. 
their  heirs,  and  assigns,  though  otherwise  aliens^  may  hold,  sue  states,  ia 
Aar,   and  recover  such  lands    here,  as  native  citizens  may,  aJJi^not or"' 
(many  lands  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  this  provision,)  deredaway 
but  cannot  recover  in  time  of  war.  ^T  ^®  ^^' 

^  5.  By  the  1 1  Art.  of  the  treaty  made  between  France  ^enM  b  im- 
and  die  Lfniied  States^  in  Feb.  1778,  it  is  provided,  that  the  plied,  and  he 
gooiMj  or  things  moveable  or  immovable  of  American  citizens  ^"^^*  •J^ 
in  France,  may  be  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  pleased,  and  Johns.  R  69, 
that  their  heirs  might  inherit  them,  subjects  of  the  United  7^>  ^17>  ^^- 
States,  residing  whether  in  France  or  elsewhere.     There  was  ^the  French 
a  similar  provision  as  to  the  estates  of  Frenchmen  in  the  Uni-  Law,  by  Ar- 
ted  Sutes.     Biens  meubles  et  immeubleSf  are  the  words  in  ^'~^,  ^| 
the  original  treaty.  Biens  in  the  French  law  means  ^*  estates ;"  \\  and  Fob-  ' 
tient  meuhle$f  personal  estate  ;  and  biens  immetMeSf  real  estate.  \f^  Law.— 
Before  this  treaty  was  made  void,  a  few  Frenchmen  aliens  cScenwted 
acquired  lands  in  the  United  States  under  it,  which  they  hold,  nth  andi2th 
and  will  continue  to  hold  as  long  as  they  live.     And  according  yf*""*  ^^ 
to  the  case  above,  of  Sheaff  v.  OWeU,  they  can  till  office  JS 
found  grant  them,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  has  been  declared 
void,  but  it  is  conceived  they   have  not    a  legal  capacity 
to  transmit  them  by  descent.      This  article  involves  the  droit 
JP  aubmne.   Where  a  prisoner  of  war,  a  neutral  by  birth,  may 
sue,  see  8  East  287 ;  1  Bos.  &  P.  168 ;  2  do.  268. 

^  6.  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  the  ph.,  who  left  this  state  2  Mass.  R. . 
after  April  19,  1776,  went  to  and  resided  in  the  British  terri-  ^fh^^mT' 
lories  till  early  in  1730,  and  then  returned  to  the  U.  States,  Ward  jun.~ 
and  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  not  an  a/»e»,  but  a  citizen  ;  ^ce  French 
and  that  the  Act  of  April  30,  1779,  operated  as  no  disquali-  i^^g  &,^800. 
fication  upon  him,  as  he  was  not  prosecuted  and  convicted  un-  2  Wheaton's 
der  it.    Same  Gardiner  v.  Wardjun.  &c.  p.  244,  8ic.  ^  ^69, 278. 

%  7.  But  in  the  case  of  Palmer  and  wife  r.  Downer,  it  was  Nov.  Term 
bokleo,  that  one  Downer,  who  was  taken  and  carried  into  Bos-  ^^^^^^' 
ton  by  the  British,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  went  with  them  to  Downer. 
New  York,  and  there  held  an  inferior  office  under  the  British 
government,   and  after  the  peace  in    1783  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia ;  thereby  became  an  alien  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  from  1775. 

^  8.  Aliens  generally  in  regard  to  actions,  in  different  sit-  4  Mass.  R. 
uations  have  different  rights.     An  alien  friend  jmay  have  a  481.— Lit. 

sect.  198.*-Co. 
L.  129.— DyerS.— Litt.sec.  198.— Co.L.129.— Sa1k46.— Cro.£1.683.— 7Co.  16,  Cro.  Ch 
'd.-Fosler  186.-*Stra.  lOeS^Mod.  481.— 1  Com.  D.  415, 416. 
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Ch.  3.     persona]  action,  but  no  real  or  mixt  action ;  but  an  olten  eii- 

Jlrt.  2.     emy  can  have  neitheri  except  he  may  sue  as  executor  or  ad- 

^^y^  ministrator,  lor  the  reasons  above ;  and  Co.  L.  129,     So  lie 

may  sue  if  he  have  a  safe  conduct^  or  a  protection ;  fFdU  v. 

Williams.     So  if  an  alien  come  into  the  country  in  a  time  of 

peace,  as  the  French  protestants  did,  and  remain  after  Ibe  war 

takes  place,  he  may  maintain  a  personal  action ;   and  there  is 

no  di^rence  between  an  alien  Christian,  and  an  alien  infidel. 

Plea  alien  enemy,  Stra.  1082 ;  Cooper's  PI.  24. 

%?^  ^^^'      ^  ^*  ^  ^^  captain  of  an  enemy's .  ship  may  sue  on  a  ran- 

Beliingfaam.    ^'^^"^  ^^^  S^^^^^  ^  ^  ^™®  ^^  ^^9  ^7  *  British  master  for  the 

redemption  of  his  captured  ship.     For  this  contract,  like  a 

treaty  with  an  enemy,  arises  out  of  an  act  of  hostility,  and  is 

binding,  and  is  not  an  illegal  contract  with  him.     Sued  after 

the  peace. 

6  T.  R.  25to      ^10.  But  in  a  subsequent  case,  it  was  observed,  that  that 

^NteMu  -^   Action,  Ricord  v.  BeUinghanij  was  brought  after  the  peace 

iDai.  7iw—   made  in  1763.    And  in  this  after  case  it  was  said,  that  no 

3  Dal.  1.        alien  enemy  can  maintain  an  action.     This  was  an  action  on  a 

Slicy  on  goods  in  an  American  ship,  at  and  from  LondoD  to 
lyonne,  brought  by  Brandon,  an  agent,  who  m  bis  declara* 
tbn  averred  the  policy  was  effected  for  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E» 
interested  in  the  goods.  Pleas  that  these  perMms  were  aliem, 
and  before  the  ship  sailed  were  enemies.  Replication,  that 
they  owed  the  pit.  beyond  the  amount  of  their  interest  in  the 
goods,  be.  General  demurrer.  Judgment  for  the  deft.,  on 
the  ground  an  action  will  not  lie  either  by  or  in  favor  of  an  oft* 
en  enemy.  No  case  found  of  such  an  action.  In  thb  case 
were  cited  the  above  and  also  Winch  v.  JTu/y,  1  T*  R.  619  ; 
Bristow  V.  TotoerSf  Dougl.  250 ;  Planch  v.  Fletcher  ;  here  it 
did  not  appear  the  goods  were  French  property ;  Anthony  v. 
Fisher^  Dougl.  648,  649  ;  1  Bl.  Rep.  563.  See  more  on 
this  head  of  alienage^  plea  in  abatement,  and  in  bar,  for  it, 
and  ch.  131,  alienage  at  large.  An  Englishman  living  in,  and 
carrying  on  trade  under  the  protection  and  for  the  benefit  of  a 
hostile  state,  cannot  sue  in  England.  See  1  Bos.  &  P.  163^ 
345  ;  8  D.  b  £.  548  ;  8  East273;  9  East  321 ;  8  Bos.  b 
P.  97.     Who  is  an  alien  as  to  commercial  purposes  of  a  bos- 

na^M-r^'     ^'^  character.     See  Chitty's  law  of  nations,  31,  &c. ;  1  Bos. 

neir  liecror.  &  P.  163;  5  Rob.  R.  161  ;  3  East  332. 

^11.  Persons  convicted.  As  to  these  the  laws  are  differ- 
ent in  different  states.  Wherever  the  law  allows  a  man  to 
have  property,  it  gives  him  an  action  to  recover  it.  And  bow 
far  one  convicted  of  a  crime  has  property  must  depend  on  the 
law  of  the  land.  Every  citizen  has  a  capacity  to  have  prop- 
erty till  the  law  disables  him  to  have  it. 
\  12.  Judge  Blackstone  states  it  as  a  principle^  ^^  that  aU 
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propeily  is  derived  from  society,**   and  is  a  civil  right)  and    Ch.  3. 
may  be  forfeited  by  violating  the  municipal  law,  and  ^e  state    Jirt  3^ 
may  justly  resume,  on  this  account,  one's  portion  of  property, 
or  any  part  of  it,  this  law  has  assigned  luro,  and  that  a  for- 
feiture is  a  punishment  annexed  by  law  to  some  illegal  ^^  « .n  ^ 
or  negligence.  These  principles  are  clear,  but  the  question  stiB  299.1-a  Bl. 
is,  how  far  our  law  has  extended  this  forfeiture ;  and  of  course.  Com  207. 
how  far  it  has  disabled  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  to  sue. 
See  Forfeiture  post. 

^13.  It  is  clear  that  the  English  laws,  in  regard  to  forfeit- 
ure and  punidiments  in  capital  cases,  have  never  been  adopt- 
ed in  the  United  States. 

^  14.  By  the  3d  art.  sect.  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  no  attainder  of  treason  can  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  aU 
tainted.  Nor  is  any  forfeiture,  by  English  or  American  law, 
incurred  by  verdict ;  but  only  by  judgment. 

^15.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  A.  Colooylawt 
D.  1641,  it  was  enacted,  (among  other  things,)  that  there  J^?'|5^ 
should  be  no  forfeiture  for,  or  upon  death  judicial.  And  there    "  ^ 
is  DO  statute,  or  clause  of  a  statute,  of  the  United  States  or 
of  Massachusetts,  that  respects  the  forfeiture  of  estates,  real 
or  personal,  for  crimes,  except  said  law  of  1641  and  Massa- 
chusetts treason  act  of  1777,  or  except  certain  sums,  or  fines, 
or  ipedfied  portions  of  property. 

^16.  Upon  these  principles,  in  Massachusetts  Sup.  Judi-  Blackburn's 
cial  Cottrt,  in  Nov.  1796,  one  Blackburn  was  convicted  of  mur-  *^®- 
der,  and  had  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  him  for  killing 
with  a  sword,  and  executed ;  and  he  had  some  property, 
but  no  inquiry  was  made  concerning  it,  or  the  weapon  as 
a  deodand :  nor  is  it  recollected  that  any  inquiry  has  ever 
been  afler  the  property  generally,  of  one  capitally  convicted 
and  pnnidied  in  Massachusetts,  or  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Abt.  3.  How  in  actions  several  persons  may  be  plis.^  and  Co.  L.  132.^ 
general  forms  in  suing.     ^  1.  When  several  persons  join  in  f  **^  ll^J" 
an  action,  it  must  1^  in  a  certain  form  prescribed  by  law.  51*.^' 
Therefore  the  wife  must  be  sued  with  her  husband,  whenever 
injured  in  her  person  or  property,  and  the  injury  be  of  a  na- 
ture to  survive  with  her ;  but  not  if  she  has  a  separate  main- 
tenance, or  if  the  wrong  be  to  the  damage  of  the  husband 
only. 

4  2*  In  some  cases  the  law  gives  her  an  action,  even  against  Essex  Nor. 
her  husband,  as  where  one  Wheeler  and  wife  were  divorced  Sf^^?^' 
from  bed  and  board,  in  Massachusetts,  and  he  was  decreed  to  wheeler.^ 
pay  her  a  quarterly  sum.    This  being  in  arrear,  she  brought 
an  action  of  debt  against  him  for  certun  arrears,  and  on  de- 
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Cn.  3.      murrer,  the  court  held  the  action  lay,  from  the  reason  and  ne' 

Jlrt.  3.      cessity  of  the  case. 

^^ry^j  ^3.  So  if  the  husband  is  banished  or  has  abjured,  he  is 
Co.  L.  133.—  civUiter  mortuuSj  and  the  wife  must  sue  as  B.feme  sole.  And  so 
^^i^T^n ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  separate  maintenance.     But  see  Marshall  v. 

C^rbett's*'     JRu^ton,  post. 

caaew—d  Bl.  ^4.  So  an  if^ant  must  sue  by  his  guardian  or  next  friend^ 
Com.  464.—  who.is  any  person  that  will  undertake  his  cause,  in  which 

Co.  L.  136,  1       J   isT  .         11    J  ^  ^     .i_         •  i_ 

Imp.  51.        case  the  deft,  is  called  upon  to  answer  to  the  minor  who  sues 

by  A4  B.  his  next  friend  or  guardian,  &c. 
Co.L.  247.—      ^  5,  So  an  ideot,  one  non  compos  mentisj  or  any  one  under 
4lf  pleot^s*     guardianship,  must  sue  by  bis  guardian,  and  it  must  be  expres- 
case— Mass.  sed  that  he  sues  by  him  as  guardian. 

Statutes.  ^      ^  5^  If  j^  y^jjig  covert  or  a  minor,  join  in  a  contract  with  A^ 
2.wiis.  3. ''~  ^^  inust  be  sued  alone,  for  it  binds  him  only.     This  is  the  le- 
gal operation,  and  in  this  case  it  must.be  pursued. 
1  Bos.  &  Pul.      ^  7.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  one  may  sue^  00  a  wth 
rfSn>i9**^  ting  or  contract,  in  which  he  is  really  interested,  though  not 
Vignier  v.       named  in  it.  As  where  Grandelos  and  Company  got  insurance 
SwaDsoD.       made,  but  were  not  named  as  agents  in  the  policy,  for  De  Vig- 
nier, their  principal,  Vignier,  though  not  named  at  all  in  the 
policy,  was  allowed  to  sue  and  support  his  action.    It  was 
averred  in  the  declaration,  the  interest  was  in  him  ;   though  it 
was  objected  that  Grandelos  and  Co.  should  have  been  named 
agents  on  the  28  Geo.  3.     But  it  is  understood  that  this  poli- 
cy was,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Wolf  and  Homcastle,  in  the  RpgHrft 
form,  that  is,  '^  as  well  in  their  own  names,  as  for  and  in  the 
name  or  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons,  to 
whom  the  same  did,  might,  or  should  appertain,  in  part  or  in 
all." 
Pearson  r.         §  8.  But  it  has  been  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
R?8i'  ^an?^*  United  States  and  in  Massachusetts  S.  J.  Court,  that  where 
Greave*s        these  words  are  not  in  the  policy,  as  is  the  case  of  many  late 
case.  forms  in  the  United  States,  one  in  Vignier's  situation  not  nam-* 

ed  in  the  policy,  cannot  maintain  an  action  upon  it,  but  in 
this  new  form  the  underwriter  must  know  who  he  insures. 
1  Esn  27—  §  9.  If  a  note  be  made  to  the  wife,  the  law  vests  the  prop- 
1  stra.  616,  erty  solely  in  the  husband,  and  he  must  sue  it,  and  alone  en- 
Conner  r.  dorse  it.  See  Baron  &  Feme.  And  her  endorsement  is  void, 
M%"      Dougl.653. 

1  Bos.  &L  Pul.  §  10.  If  A  recover  money  of  B,  to  the  use  of  C,  C  may 
296,  Farmer  recover  it  of  A,  though  the  consideration  on  which  B  paid  A 
Tenant  t.  be  illegal;  for  A  shall  not  retain  the  money  upon  any  pretence, 
Elliot,  1         he  recovered  it  illegatty  ;  he  cannot  invalidate  his  own  recoy- 

2  Burr.  11^  ^^'  ^^  ^  poUcy  be  signed  by  an  agent,  the  assured  may  de- 
ivickolson  r.'  clare  on  one  as  signed  by  the  principal;  or  on  one  as  signed 
Croft.  by  the  agent  duly  authorized ;  the  last  is  the  best  way. 
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^11.  The  ph.  cannot  demand,  in  the  same  declaration,  iev»  Ch.  4. 

tral  satisfactions  for  the  same  thing ;  but  must,  pro  farmd^  hy.  Art.  1. 
the  thing  demanded  under  an  aliat  in  each  count  after  the  first. 


841. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

WHEN  THE  FLT.  HAS  A  RIGHT  OF  ACTION  AND  OF  WHAT  KIND. 
(Gaaenl  priDdples.    The  detail  in  sobieqaent  chapten.) 

Aet.  1.   ^1.    Some  writers  have  made   a  difference  on 
moral  princij^ea,  between  a  right  of  action  and  right  of  com^ 
pensoHon.    As  if  certain  persons  pull  down  my  house  to  stop 
a  fire,  or  to  impede  an  enemy,  or  to  effect  some  public  good,  4  Home'i 
and  do  tbn  with  sufficient  cause,  I  can  have  no  action  against  |2[^fl?^^5^' 
them.    Yet,  as  my  loss  is  to  the  benefit  of  others,  I  have  a     '     '     ' 
ri^  to  a  coonpensation  from  them. 

(^  S.  A  right  of  action  accrues,  1.  When  one  unlawfully 
takes  personal  property  from  the  owner ;  2.  Unlawfully  de- 
tains it  from  him  ;  or  S.  Does  an  injury  to  it  in  his  possession,  ^g  'i20™44 
So  if  one  party  violate  his  contract,  a  right  of  action  accrues  lao! 
to  the  other.  So  a  right  of  action  accrues  to  one  for  an  injury 
to  his  body,  Bmbs,  health,  reputation,  or  connexions,  or  for  an 
unlawful  restramt  of  his  personal  liberty.  And  the  kind  of 
action  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  case. 

$  3.  In  brmging  actions  there  is  one  general  settled  rule ; 
that  b,  that  the  kind  of  action  shall  be  brought,  which  will  4j9^Lindoii 
decide  the  rights  and  in  which  the  record  wUl  $hew  how  it  is  v.  Hooper.^ 
decided  ;  far  it  is  the  very  intention  of  the  law  in  prescribing  ^  ^'■P-  ^ 
an  action  to  decide  and  settle  the  right ;  and  it  must  ever  be 
material  that  the  record  shew  how  the  right  is  decided. 

As  if  one  receive  my  money,  he  is  not  legally  entitled  to 
keep,  and  the  question  of  right  cannot  be  completely  tried 
in  an  action  of  a$iumpsit  for  money  had  and  received,  but  may 
be  in  rapfemn,  then  replevin  shdl  be  brought.  As  when  A 
takes  my  cattle  damage  feoiant^  and  impounds  them,  and 
thou^  I  claim  a  right  of  common,  I  pay  him  money  charged 
for  the  damage, 'I  cannot  have  assumpsit  to  try  the  right. 
1.  Because  on  the  general  issue  the  deft,  cannot  be  apprised 
of  the  pomt  to  which  to  apply  his  defence.  2.  The  right  will 
not  be  decided ;  for  it  will  not  afterwards  appear  on  the  record. 
But  I  must  bring  trespass  or  replevin^  wherein  the  right  will 
eome  in  question,  and  appear  on  the  record.  The  deft,  ought 
to  be  apprised,  aiid  generalhr  from  the  record,  what  points  he 
is  to  prepare  to  defend ;  and  of  course,  what  evidence  he  is 

▼OL.  I.  20 
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Ch.  4. 

Jlrt.  I. 


When  an  ac- 
tion can  be 
commenced 
on  a  bill  pro- 
tested, 
for  non-ac- 
eeptance. 
See  Cb.  20,  a. 
11. 
lCniifle260.. 


WiUes  131, 
Eaton  V. 
Southby. 


to  p]*oduce.    Of  late  years  this  rule  has  been  too  much  dis- 
regarded. 

<^  4.  The  cases  in  which  the  ph.  may  have  a  right  of  action 
are  almost  infinite,  and  of  which  we  can  have  no  tolerable 
view,  but  by  attending  to  actions  in  detail  under  their  various 
heads,  as  in  the  following  chapters. 

^  5.  Wherever  the  law  affords  a  remedy  to  establish  a  pri- 
vate right,  or  to  redress  a  private  wrong,  it  gives  a  right  of 
action,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  in  which  the  remedy  is  by 
the  acts  of  die  parties,  or  of  the  law.  But  no  right  of  action 
can  be  transferred  generally. 

^  6.  The  pit's,  right  of  action  will  be  best  pursued  in  the 
usual  divisions  of  actions,  as  in  account,  assumpsit,  case,  cove- 
nant, debt,  Sec.  In  each  of  which  divisions  the  question  will 
repeatedly  occur,  has  the  pit.  a  right  of  action  or  not  ?  And 
when  the  pit's,  counsel  shall  have  decided,  that  he  has  a  right 
of  action,  the  question  also  repeatedly  occurs,  what  kind  of 
action  is  he  entided  to  f  To  answer  these  questions  properly, 
it  must  always  be  material  to  understand  precisely  wlutt  his 
case  is ;  whether  his  right  of  action  is  grounded  on  contract  or 
torij  misfeasance  or  neglect ;  on  a  deed,  judgment  or  parol 
promise  ;  on  a  title  to  lands,  on  damages  to  specific  articles, 
&c. 

^  7.  Whether  an  acdon  be  real  or  personal^  depends  on  the 
thing  to  be  recovered  by  it,  and  not  on  the  nature  of  the  de- 
fence. If  damages  be  to  be  recovered,  the  action  kperMonal^ 
though  it  involve  title  to  land,  as  is  the  case  in  replevnu  The 
damages  depending  on  such  a  title  do  not  at  all  change  tlie 
nature  of  the  action.  So  if  the  land  be  to  be  recovered,  the 
action  is  real. 

^  8.  In  Massachusetts  no  case  of  a  mixed  action,  in  which 
both  the  freehold  and  damages  are  recovered  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  is  recollected,  except  tlie  case  of  dower  in  some 
instances,  in  which  damages,  for  not  seasonably  assigning,  are 
sometimes  recovered  in  the  same  suit  with  the  freehold  or 
dower  itself. 

^  9.  There  are  various  kinds  of  actions  in  tlie  United  States, 
respecting  the  salaries  of  gospel  ministers  and  other  subjects, 
and  arising  out  of  Federal  and  state  statutes,  and  constitutions, 
and  usages,  which  are  not  found  in  English  law-books.  So 
there  are  many  kinds  of  actions  in  England,  respecting  titles 
and  church  concerns,  and  other  matters  not  known  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  many  of  which  will  be  occasionally  noticed. 

^10.  Some,  in  considering  the  several  kinds  of  actions, 
have  divided  them  into  civil  and  criminal ;  the  former  relating 
to  private  rights  and  wrongs,  the  latter  to  public.  But  suits 
tbsrt  relate  to  criminal  cases,  to  offences  against  the  public, 
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and  to  the  redressiog  of  public  wrongs  are  more  properly  call-  Ch.  4. 
ed  prosecutions  than  actions.  Hence,  the  public  officer  who  Art.  1. 
carries  them  on  is  appropriately  called  the  pMie  protectUor.     V^VX^ 

^11*  Various  kinds  of  real  actions,  anciently  resorted  to, 
are  now  known  only  in  black  letter  land. 

^  12.  No  action  lies  of  any  kind,  where  there  is  only  damr  i  Mod.  (M,  in 
num  absque  ityurid^  however  frequent  cases  of  this  sort  may  be.  ^'^  ^'  ^^^' 
Therefore,  if  I  keep  an  ancient  school  in  a  town,  and  one  sets 
up  a  new  school  near  by  mine,  so  as  to  draw  away  some  of 
my  scholars  and  profits,  I  sustab  a  damage,  but  without  an 
injury,  and  can  have  no  action. 

^13.  But  where  my  estate  or  mterest  supposes  a  grant,  as  of 
a  market,  I  may  claim  an  exclusive  right  there.  One  who 
erects  a  market  so  near  mine  as  tu  lesson  my  business  or 
profits,  is  liable  to  an  action.  When  a  loss  is  damnum  absque 
irguriA,  or  gives  a  right  of  action,  is  often  a  quesdon  of  minute 
consideration.  So  if  one  have  a  ferry,  time  out  of  mind,  by 
grant  or  statute,  or  in  any  legal  form,  in  which  he  is  obliged 
by  hiw  to  keep  it  up,  and  another  person  erects  a  new  ferry  so 
as  to  take  away  a  part  of  his  custom,  he  has  his  action  for  such 
toss  or  injury.  The  principal  reason  of  the  distinction  seems 
to  be  this :  in  the  case  of  the  ferry,  the  owner  is  obliged  by 
law  to  keep  it  up,  and  attend  to  it  whether  profitable  to  him  or 
not ;  consequendy,  the  law  protects  him  in  the  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  his  estate  and  situation :  but  the  master  of  the 
ancient  icbool  is  not  obliged  to  keep  it  up  any  longer  than  he 
finds  it  for  his  interest  to  do  it ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  par- 
ticular reason  for  the  law's  securing  to  him  any  exclusive 
benefits :  or  for  affording  an  action  when  he  sustains  a  loss. 

^14.  In  an  action  of  trespas  vi  et  armis  innocence  of  inten-  Doug.  671, 
tion  is  no  excuse  ;  but  in  an  action  on  the  case  the  whole  turns  J?^**^  V* 
upon  it.     Malice,  or  the  quo  animo,  is  the  very  gist  of  the  ^ee2Heii. 
action,  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  this  case.     Held,  an  officer  is  &  Munf.423 
not  liable  to  an  action  of  false  imprisonment  for  arrestmg  a  *  y^^„  J^ * 
certificated  bankrupt,  a  peer,  a  discharged  insolvent,  or  a  per-  case  and  tre% 
SOD  who  has  taken  advantage  of  a  statute,  which  provides  he  pau  well 
shall  not  be  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  if  arrested,  shall  be  dis-  ""*"*•  • 
charged,  or  a  person  privileged  from  arrests.     If  the  officer 
arrest  on  a  vnrit  to  arrest,  he  is  excused  detaining  the  privileg- 
ed perscm  a  reasonable  time  to  ascertain  the  privilege.     On 
a  jgiMieril  principle,  the  officer  is  excused  if  he  act  in  obedi-  9^5.     '  ' 
med  to  the  mandate  of  the  court;  even  if  erroneous,  he  is  not 
liaUe  io  irespass  for  executing  it.     But  if  the  officer  act  op- 
MMively,  with  full  notice  of  the  privilege,  case  may  lie ;  but 
It  ifr^erwise  with  the  party  suing  out  the  writ  and  delivering 
it  10  the  officer,  he  must  see  it  is  right atfais  peril.   Even  as  to 
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Ch.  4.      tlii^  party  tlie  remedy  depends  on  circumstances,  whether 
Art.  15.   trespass  or  case,  malice  or  not. 

V^^V^^      ^15.  Actions  against  seneral  on  one  bitt^  be.    As  where 

4  D.  &  E.      the  pit.,  the  holder  of  a  biU,  hrought  four  several  actions  at  once, 

wiikd  "'^k  ^  ^^  ^"^  against  the  drawer,  one  against  the  first  endorser,  one 

Bamet!'Ddd-  against  the  second  endorser,  and  one  against  the  acceptor  of 

ley.  the  bill.     Held,  the  court  in  such  case  stay  the  proceedings 

against  any  one,  on  his  paying  the  bill  and  cost  of  the  action, 

except  against  the  acceptor  who  is  the  original  defaulter,  and 

See  Ch.  9  a.  against  whom  all  the  costs  occasioned  by  die  default  may  be 

recovered. 

1  Caine's  R.       '^^^  P|^-  ™^y  ^^^  <^^  ^  covenant  or  have  assumpat,  Wea- 
47.  ver  V.  Bentley,  the  covenant  having   wholly  failed  on  the 

^  part  of  the  covenantor.     1  Dallas  428. — 5  Johns.  85.^—11 
Johns.  527,  Judson  v.  Wass. 

^16.  Held,  the  pit.  cbuld  bring  one  action  on  a  note  against 

2  Dallas  116.  the  maker,  and  one  against  the  endorser,  and  recover  in  both 
Rul.Abr.ii8.  actions,  the  4ebt  in  one,  and  the  costs  in  both.     This  seems 

to  be  law  generally,  except  in  Massachusetts.    See  below, 
Cro.El.  644.       ^17.  If  A  by  bond  acknowledges  he  has  received  B's 

money  to  buy  certain  goods  named  to  B's  use,  B  may.  aver  A 

has  not  bought  them,  or  paid  the  monies,  in  his  action,  and 

may  sue  the  bond  or  have  account. 
Cowp.  416,        ^18.  The  pit.  may  toaive  the  tort  and  sue  on  contract,  as 
419,  Lindon   where  the  pit.  takes  goods  in  execution  not  the  deft's.,  but  A's, 
PeUh^m  vT"  ^^  ^^^  waive  the  tort  and  the  trespass,  and  bring  amimpsit 
Terry,  Imp.    for  the  money  the  goods  sold  for  ;  for  it  is  no  prejudice  lo  him 

ws^s'diiI    ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^®  goods,  for  A  to  waive  the  tort,  for  which  he 
its!  might  recover  damages  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  goods. 

See  Merrill  v.  Loring,  next  chapter,  tic. 

3  Dallas  477.      ^19.  Regularly  every  action  must  be  brought  against  indi- 

viduaU  by  their  proper  names^  or  against  a  corporation  truly 
named  and  describea,  on  contracts,  or  for  torts,  or  against  per- 
sons made  liable  by  particular  statutes  or  judgments. 

0  Bfod.  140.       ^  20.  Formed  actions.    In  these  the  pit.  cannot  vary  from 
the  set  form  of  words  the  law  prescribes. 

40  Mod.  219.       ^21.   Conspiracy  is  a  formed  action.   And  so  is  iretpau  vt 
et  armis.    Yet,  however,  special  matter  may  be  introduced 

I42^'i69  ^^'  ^^^  either,  and  in  trespass  judgment  was  reversed  nisi^  because 

Skinner  r.      ^^®  P^*  ^^^  ^^  words  pecios  terra,  instead  of  dauswn  terr^e. 

^'ewton.  ^  22.  Though  the  Romans  had  many  formed  actions  waded 

and  established,  yet  they  allowed  several  actions  on  the  case« 
In  praseriptis  verbis  ;  that  is,  each  action  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case.  .  . 

%  23.  These  are  a  few  of  the  cases,  in  which  the  pit*  has  a 
right  of  action  of  this  or  that  description.  These  chapters,  3, 
4^  5,  6,  7,  are  intended  merely  to  give  a  general  view  of  the 
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nature  and  forms  of  actions.  Actions  can  be  seen  at  large  and  Cb.  5. 

understood,  only  by  attending  to  them,  as  considered  and  ex-  Jiri.  1. 
jplained  in  a  large  part  of  the  following  chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 


WHEN  THE  PtT.   HAS    AN  ELECTION  IN  ACTIONS,  AND   BIAT 

IN  SEVERAL  CASES  SUE   EITHER. 

(May  vraive  the  tort,  ke.) 

Art.  1.    ^  1.  If  the  deft,  tortumsly  take  the  pit's,  goods,  i  D.  liE. 
he  may  elect  to  bring  asiumpsit  for  the  value  of  them  or  tro-  S^L^*'*' 
ver.     So  if  one  by  deed  acknowledge  he  has  received  £100  i  ^ac.  Abr. 
of  B,  Co  be  adventured  to  the  West  Indies  and  thence  to  Eng-  lo.— Rol.  R. 
land,  and  covenants  to  account  on  his  return,  B  may  elect  to  wl^n..  t^ 

1  »«-*N»,r^-r«      «.A.    in6rnu».L0- 

have  covenant  or  account.    Mass.  S.  J.  Court,  July  1797,  ring^^Loflt 

County  of  Lincob.    In  this  case  Loring  tortioudy  took  away  8^- 

a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  ph.,  and  he  brought  ai$ump$it  as  for 

goods  sold  and  delivered,  and  recovered  the  reasonable  value ; 

and  on  argument  the  court  held  the  pit.  might  waive,  &c.     So 

the  ph.  may  elect  a$sump$itf  when  money  has  been  extorted  s  Stn.ei6.^ 

from  him,  and  paid  to  get  possession  of  his  goods. 

If  A,  on  the  eve  of  his  bankruptcy,  fraudulently  deliver  4D.AiE.aiiy 
goodi  to  one  of  his  creditors,  his  assignees  may  elect  to  disaf-  ^.'hI^m^ 
firm  the  contract,  and  bring  trover  to  recover  die  value  of  the  I'o  East  878, 
goods,  or  to  affirm  the  contract,  and  bring  auumpsU  for  the  ^^* 
price.    If  the  deft,  convert  the  pit's,  goods,  he  may  waive  the 
tort,  and  elect  to  bring  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received, 
&c. 

^2.  If  A  take  away  my  goods,  and  B  takes  them  from  A,  I  Sid.  438. 
have  my  election  to  sue  A  or  B.     Salk  11 ;  1  Bac.  Abr.  18, 
29. 

^  3.  If  I  detain  a  ship  ready  for  sea,  the  master  has  his 
election  to  bring  case  or  trespass. 

,    ^4.  If  A  receive  my  rents,  I  may  view  him  as  a  disseisor y  or  ^^^'IjJ'^'®' 
wmn^  the  tort  and  have  account  against  him.     So  if  A  slander  ^  354^ 
my  tkle,  whereby  B  wrongfully  disturbs  me  in  my  possession, 
I  may  sue  A  or  B.     2  Wils.  644 ;  Cro.  Car.  308 ;  Lit.  sect. 
588 ;  1  Bac.  Abr.  29. 

()  5.  If  A  deliver  his  goods  to  B,  to  deliver  them  to  C,  and  2Eip.  6ft.— 
B  do  not  deliver  them,  but  converts  them  to  his  own  use,  A  or  iBac.  Abr. 
C  may  sue  B,  and  he  who  first  commences  his  action  shall  ex- 
clude the  other.    4  Bac.  Abr.  9. 

%A.  U  my  cattle  do  damage  in  A's  land,  be  has  his  elec-  2EH>-tt- 
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Ch.  5.      tion  to  bring  trespass  or  to  distrain  them.     Election  of  ac- 

Art.  1.      count  or  assumpsit^  cb.  8,  a.  1,  9. 

y^g^^y^j  ^  7.  So  wbere  tbe  deft,  tortiously  entered  tbe  frit's. 
2D.&E.  bouse,  and  debauched  bis  daughter,  above  21  years  of 
*^r*°k*^  age,  but  she  was  described  as  bis  menial  servant.  Held,  the 
father  had  his  election  to  bring  trespass  for  breaking  and  enter- 
ing his  bouse,  and  getting  bis  daughter  with  child,  per  quod 
servitium  amisitj  and  consider  the  breaking  the  house  as  tbe 
principal  part ;  or  to  bring  case  for  the  consequential  damages, 
where  the  per  quod  iic.  is  the  gist  of  the  action.  But  if  the 
trespass  to  the  house  had  not  been  proved,  an  action  on  the 
case  only  would  lie.  See  ch.  65,  a.  1,  s.  5,  where  tbe  pit's,  elec- 

3  Day's  coses  tion  confines  him  to  one  actiuu.     A  gave  a  note  to  B,  to  pay 
^>  Ch.  7,     iiim  ^50  in  gpod  West  India  rum,  sugar,  or  molasses,  mt  his 

election,  in  eight  days  ;  he  need  not  elect  to  give  notice. 

4  Co.  95,  ^  8.  Upon  every  contract  executory^  a  man  may  have  an  ac- 
CMeofSlade.  ^^^  ^^  ^jjg  ^^^  ^^  dehu     So  if  one  ousts  the  executors  of 

his  lessee  for  years  of  a  term,  they  have  their  election  to  have 

an  action  on  the  case  or  trespass.     And  it  is  laid  down  as  a 

rule,  when  there  are  two  writs  in  the  register  for  one  and  the 

same  case,  it  is  in  tbe  party's  election  te  take  either. 

4Bo8. 4(P.         But  tbe  pit.  has  not  an  election  to  bring  debt  against  an  ad- 

o^'  ^'H     n^inis^rator,  on  a  simple  contract  made  by  bis  intestate,  but 

Sty.^idQ.^     Ti^ust  bring  assumpsit-^^w^s  originally  on  account  of  the  wager 

Cro.  El.  667,  of  law  &c.      And  the  court  said  so  is  the  law,  though  the 

eoo.— ^  Ca.    distinction  between  debt  and  assumpsit^  as  applicable  to  the 

case  of  executors,  is  not  founded  in  good  sense. 

1  Com.  So  a  man  may  sometimes  have  case  or  trespass  at  his  elec* 

?c  "^gT—    ^'^"^ '  *^  ^^  ^^y  ^"®  ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  possession  wood  cut  down 

2  Roi.  6i>6.     by  him ;  or  distrains  for  toll  when  it  was  not  due ;    or  goods 

not  distrainable ;  or  rescues  a  deft,  taken  at  tlie  pit's,  suit  up- 
on a  capias.     See  Election,  6^.  Wheatly  v.  Stone,  Hob.  18Q. 
Cro.  J.  60.—      Pit,  may  have  trover  or  trespass  ;  as  where  the  deft's.  bailiff 
149^150        seized  the  pit's,  oxen  for  a  heriot  where  nothing  was  due,  and 
TiflTyn  v.        the  deft,  agreed  and  converted  them.     All  the  judges  agreed 
Wingfield.—  that  the  pit.  might  have  brought  trespass  against  the  deft. ;  and 
326,'si  ater  r.  three  judges  held  he  had  his  election  to  bring  trover  or  tret- 
Baker  &al.—  pass  ;  but  two  judges  held  the  contrary  ;  for,  said  they,  by  the 
2  Wiis.362.    taking,  the  property  was  out  of  the  ph.,  so  he  could  not  mxdjt^, 
tain  trover;    but  the  three  judges  held  a  man  may  waive^^ 
lessen  a  tort,  if  he  pleases,  but  cannot  increase  it. 
1  Com.  D.  So  a  man  in  some  cases  may  have  an  action  upon  a  statute, 

cUon  M.  8.  Qj,  at  common  law  ;  as  where  it  lies  at  common  law,  and  then 
a  statute  is  enacted  giving  a  cumulative  action  on  the  statute, 
3^^D  a'^'    the  party  may  elect  to  sue  either. 

r.  Pool.—         Debt  for  an  annuity,  or  a  distress ;  several  cases,  ch.  140.  His 
4  Bos&lp.      election,  who  is  to  do  the  first  act,  ch.  154  a.  9,  several  cases. 

293,297. 
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A  makes  a  promise  to  B  for  the  benefit  of  bis  son  or  daugb-  Ch.  5. 
ter ;  B  may  elect  to  sue  the  promise  bimself,  or  to  leave  it  and  Art.  !• 
let  his  son  or  daughter  sue  C  upon  it.  V^^V^^ 

(^  9.  So  if  A  covenant  to  do  a  thing  under  a  penalty,  the 
covenantee  has  his  election  to  have  covenant  or  deot. 

^  10.  So  where  a  man  is  accountable  for  money  or  goods,  i  Salk  9, 
he  may  have  an  action  on  the  case  or  account,  at  his  election ;  wji^B.^' 
as  where  the  deft,  received  goods  of  the  pit.  to  carry  beyond 
sea  and  dispose  of  them  for  the  pit. 

^11.  So  if  goods  be  taken  from  one  by  wrong,  he  may  i  Com.D. 
have  detinue,  replevin,  or  trespass ;   or  he  may  have  trespcus  ^*^^' 
or  trover :  for  being  taken  by  force,  he  may  have  trespass  vi 
et  armU ;  or  he  may  waive  the  force,  and  have  detinue  to  re- 
cover the  goods  themselves ;    or  he  may  dispense  demanding 
the  goods  themselves,  and  bring  trover  to  recover  the  value  of  . 
them  in  damages.     He  may  bring  replevin  to  have  it  decided 
if  he  shall  hold  the  goods,  and  have  damages  for  the  taking,  or 
return  them  to  the  deft,  and  pay  damages  for  the  damage 
done:— -where  the  obligee  in  a  bond  has  an  election,  ch.  144 
a.  13,  17. 

^  12.  Where  the  pit,  may  sue  <m  either  of  two  events  ;    as  i  Ld.  Bsijrm. 
where  the  deft,  made  a  contract  to  do  an  act  on  thejvrst  ^^^^rer?"* 
two  evenlf,  the  pit.  may  enforce  a  performance,  though  he 
does  not  GaU  for  it  until  both  have  happened. 

^  13.  Action  on  a  conditional  promise.   A  certificated  bank-  2  H.  B1. 116, 
nipt  promised  to  pa)  a  prior  debt,  t^Aen  he  is  able  ;  the  prom-  f^Q^'^/' 
isee  cannot  elect  to  sue  this  as  an  absolute  promise,  but  must 
sue  it  as  a  conditional  one,  and  prove  the  deff stability  to  pay. 
CcMitra,  Ld.  Loughborough. 

^  14.  Where  A  makes  a  promise  to  B  for  the  benefit  of  a  i  Johns,  R. 
third  person,  there  is  an  election  ;  B  may  sue  it,  or  such  third  g^gj^'p. 
person  may  sue  it.     A  subjects  himself  to  the  action  of  either,  horn  r  Van- 
Tins  however  is  not  true  in  all  cases.     1   Cranch  429,  is  a  derhayden. 
qusre.     But  see  2  Lev.  210;  3  Bos.  &  P.  149. 

§  15.  Where  the  pit.  pays  money  to  my  servant  and  he  mis-  Stra.480,Ca- 
applies  it,  the  ph.  has  his  election  to  sue  him  or  me  ;  but  it  ^J^'  ^^^' 
is  otherwise  if  the  servant  has  paid  the  monies  over  to  me,  the 
pit.  may  be  entitled  to,  or  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  credit 
not  given  him. 

§  16.  Trover  for  a  bill  of  exchange.  Htfld,  that  bankrupt-  ^  ^'i^F"p 
cy  is  no  bar  to  trover,  though  the  conversion  be  before  Uie  ^err.  Norton 
bankruptcy.  Held,  where  the  ph.  has  his  election  to  bring  tro^ 
ver  or  asswsypsit  for  money  had  and  received,  he  may  have  tro- 
ver as  above,  though  the  bankruptcy  b  a  bar  to  such  assumpsit ; 
ph.  may  elect  to  waive  the  tort  or  not.  The  deft,  dishonorably 
sold  the  pit's,  bill  at  a  discount,  so  Teceived  less  than  the 
amount,  and  this  was  all  the  pit.  could  have  recovered,  had  he 
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Ch.  6.      elected  auumpiit^  &e. ;  and  thoogh  he  might  elect  to  eae  for 
Jtrt.  1 .      less  than  his  just  demand,  the  law  will  not  compel  him  to  do  it« 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLT.  MUST  WAIT  TILL  THE  CAUSE  OF  ACTION  IS  ACCKU- 
ED,  OR  ACTIO  If  ON  ACCREVIT,  CONSIDERED. 

lo  Massachu-  Aht.  1.^1.  THE  principle  of  law  is  well  settled,  that  no 
i^^th^^i!!^  action  can  be  commenced  till  the  right  of  action  has  arisen, 
is  the  com-  and  the  ph.  is  become  entitled  to  come  into  posseasioQ  of  the 
mencement    thing  he  demands.     In  the  Engliidi  practice  it  is  said  the  pit. 

of  the  action,  ••li.t*-  ji.-. 

Ch.  29,  a.  7;  ^^Y  sue  out  a  IcUitat^  before  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  but 

8o  in  New  cannot  declare  till  after,  and  there  the  reason  given  is,  that  the 

JohnsTR^  14  o^'S"'^  process  was  only  to  bring  the  deft,  into  the  mantel's 

—8  Mod.  custody,  which  might  well  be  before  the  cause  of  aotioB* 
Vth^^^  ^'      ^^'       ^^  i^'^*  ^"^  before  the  cause  of  action  isaccmed,  it 

Phil.'Evidf  ^^y  b®  pleaded  in  abatement,  and  if  it  appear  on  the  raoord, 

86.  it  may  be  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  be  a  ground  of  er- 

eSm/^'      ror. 

i^e.~'  ^3.  If  a  statute  require  the  pit.  'to  do  an  act,  as  to  demand 

1  Com.  D.  money  of  the  deft,  one  month  before  he  sues,  and  be  does  not, 
^^  the  deft,  may  plead  the  general  issue,  and  defeat  the  action  on 

evidence. 
FUher  r^^'         ^  ^'  ^^  &<^t]on  for  a  malicious  prosecution  cannot  be  main* 
Bristow.^      tained  till  that  is  terminated  ;    and  this  matter  must  be  stated 
10  Johns.  R.  in  the  declaration.     If  the  declaration  be  of  the  preceding 

term,  as  August  term,  and  the  cause  of  action  laid  after,  as 

September,  it  is  bad  on  general  demurrer. 
j^  ^  5.  But  if  a  bill  of  exchange  be  -  not  accepted,  an  action 

56,  Milford  ^iU  li^  against  the  drawer  before  the  time  it  is  made  payable, 
r.  Mayor.—  for  the  time  of  acceptance  is  to  accommodate  the  acceptor, 
14^^160  ^     ^"^  ^^  ^^  °^^  ^^  intent  to  allow  it  to  the  drawer.     3  Johns.  R. 

Weidon'&al.  202. 

^iJee  c^  *'  ^  ^'  ^°  where  the  deft's.  wife,  while  9oU^  gave  a  bond  to 
20,  a.  9;  Ch.  ^'^®  P^^m  conditioned' not  to  marry  any  other  person  but  .the 
3,  a.  11.—  ph.,  and  in  case  sSft  did  so,  or  refused  to  marry  him  in  one 
2Stp^'949!—  "^on*  «^fter  her  father's  death,  then  to  pay  the  pit.  £200;  liv- 
1  Wilson  59,  ing  her  father,  she  married  Day  the  deft. ;  the  court  held 
Boi «.  Day  ber  bond  was  forfeited,  and  suaile,  though  her  father  was  Bv- 
wi  e.       j^g^     g^^  j^^  Q^  j^  doubted. 

1  Sid.  307.  ^  7.  A  bond  cannot  be  sued  before  the  breach,  and  if  it  be- 
come due  after  the  suit  is  commenced,  and  before  the  (4ea, 
yet  the  action  is  too  soon ;  for  no  action  lies  upon  a  contraci 
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till  there  is  a  breach  of  it,  and  it  is  absurd  to  bring  an  action,    Ch«  6. 
diat  nmst,  in  its  nature,  suppose  a  breach  before  one  exists.        Art.  %. 

^  8.  But  if  one  demise  land,  and  be  not  seised,  an  action  i,^v^^ 
lies  against  him  before  eviction ;  this  was  an  action  of  cove-  Hob.  12,  Hoi- 
nant  grounded  on  the  word  demist  in  a  lease,  which  amounted  der  v.  Taylor. 
to  a  covenant,  the  deft,  was  seised  of  the  land,  whereas  in 
fact  he  was  not  seised,  but  a  stranger  was.    And  the  Court 
held  the  ''  breach  of  the  covenant  was  in  that  the  deft.,  the 
lessor,  had  taken  upon  him  to  demise  that  which  he  could  not, 
and  that  the  word  deimue  imports  a  power  of  letting,  as  the 
word  dedi  does  a  power  of  givbg. 

^  9.  If  A  promise  B  to  pay  him  SO9.  rent  a  year,  he  cannot  *..  ^| 
sue  for  4&«.  for  a  year  and  a  half,  for  it  is  payable  annually. 
And  if  eti:Art  damages  be  given,  it  is  void  for  the  whole,  for 
as  to  the  last  half  year  the  right  of  action  has  not  accrued.  An 
entire  verdict  bad  in  part  is  bad  for  the  whole. 

$10.  Nor  regularly  can  the  surety  sue  his  principal,  till  the 
debt  is  paid  by  the  surety,  or  till  there  is  judgment  against  the 
surety.     See  Poet,  Ch.  9  and  169. 

^11.  Nor  can  the  assured  maintain  an  action,  on  a  policy 
of  insurance,  engaging  to  pay  three  months  after  proof  of  a 
loss,  till  the  three  months  have  expired. 

%  12.  Nor  can  an  assignee  sue  and  recover  on  a  covenant 
for  a  breach  hrfort  the  assignment ;  for  be  has  no  cause  of 
action  till  a  breach  is  made  after  the  assignment. 

%  13.  If  the  deft.  aUege  a  matter,  which  shews  the  action  Cro.  £1.110. 
brou^  before  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  which  is  not  relied 
upon,  but  the  pit.  pleads  over,  and  issue  is  joined  on  a  collat- 
eral point,  it  will  not  be  error.  As  where  it  only  appeared 
by  the  deft's.  allegation,  that  Agnes  had  been  dead  two  years, 
in  two  years  after  whose  death  the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  and 
this  he  did  not  rely  upon,  but  plead  over  to  issue. 

^14.  In  May  1803,  the  deft,  agreed  to  remove  his  goods  3  Johns.  It 
from  a  store,  but  neglected  it;  whence  in  1806  the  pit.  was-  ^ici^'v. 
obliged  to  pay  damages  to  A,  to  whom  he  had  sold  the  store.  Gardner. 
Held,  the  cause  of  action  accrued  when  the  deft,  so  neglected 
in  1803,  and  not  when  the  pit.  was  obliged  to  pay  charges  in 
1806,  and  after  1803  was  a  demand  that  could  be  set-off.        ^^  bwiT' 

^  16.  The  deft,  promised  the  pit.  to  pay  him  in  certain  Bernard, 
specific  articles.     Held,  this  was  a  conditional  promise,  and 
the  pit.  could  not  support  his  action  without  shewing,  he  ofier-  16  Maas.  |L 
ed  to  receive  the  said  articles.     But  if  A  lend  money  to  B,  '^^'^i* 
and  B  gives  a  forged  security,  A  may  sue  inmiediately  for 
money  had  and  received. 

Am.  2.  T%e  principle  of  iurvivorship  in  actions  fyc.  $  1.  If  2  Esp.  9i. 
there  be  two  or  more  pits,  or  defis.,  and  one  or  more  of  them  die, 
if  the  cause  of  such  action  shall  survive  to  the  surviving  pits,  or 

VOL.  I.  21 
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Ch.  6.      pit.,  or  against  the  surviving  clefts,  or  deft.,  the  writ  or  acdon 
Art.  2.      shall  not  be  thereby  abated,  but  such  death  bemg  suggested  on 
s^^y^^   the  record,  the  action  shall  proceed  at  the  suit  of  the  surviving 
pits,  or  pit.,  or  against  the  surviving  defts.  or  deft.     Survive* 
ship)  as  it  respects  the  rights  of  property  or  the  rights  of 
actions  or  remedies,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  contract.    The 
estate  survives,  or  goes  to  the   survivor,   only  among  joint 
tenants.     And  a  joint  estate  only  arises  by  the  act  of  the 
parties.    But  (o  encourage  commerce  and  husbandry,  a  $tock 
on  a  farm,  or  a  stock  used  in  a  joint  undertaking  in  trade^ 
Co.  Lit.  181,  though  occupied  jointly,  is  an  interest  in  common,  and  the 
SiOk  ao6       share  of  one  dying,  goes  to  his  representatives  and  not  to  the 
survivor*    Bui  joint  interests  in  chattels,  goods  or  debts,  cove- 
nants and  contracts  go  to  the  survivor.     When  a  joint  estate 
survives,  the  survivor  does  not  claim  from  his  deceased  com- 
panion, but  under  the  origmal  grant  or  devise,  which  created 
ti  joint  interest. 

^  2.  The  remedy  on  joint  contracts  survives  even  among 
merchants ;  for  if  a  note  be  given  to  two  partners  in  trade,  and 
one  dies,  the  other,  as  survivor,  alone  must  sue  for  and  re- 
cover the  debt ;  but  it  is  only  tlie  remedy  that  survives,  not 
the  interest. 
Mass.  S.  J.         ^  3,  Three  -men  gave  a  joint  note,  one  died,  and  it  was  ad» 
Nov.  isocT^  judged  that  the  action  lay  only  against  the  survivors^  and  not 
Foster «.        against  the  administrator  of  the  one  deceased.    The  facts  were 
^Bae^^r  ~~  ^^^^^  ^^  ^®  declaration  and  demurrer  thereto.  And  the  survi- 
697.-^2  Ver^  ^ors  or  survivor  only  are  liable  in  equity ,  as  well  as  in  law.   A 
non  09.—      personal  action  once  suspended  by  the  voluntary  act  of  bim 
li^^ThomM  enticed  to  it  is  gone  forever.    6  Johns.  R.  68.— 2  Jdms.  R. 
r.liiompsoD.  471, 477.    See  Ch.  29,  a.  4,  3,  5,  and  ^,  2,  where  this  mat- 
M^i24— ^    ter  is  explained. 

Mass.  Act  of  ^  ^'  ^y  ^is  Qct  the  goods  and  estate  of  each  deceased 
Feb.  26,  debtor  on  every  joint  contract,  after  made  or  implied,  are  lia- 
^^'admr  '^'^  ^^^  ^'^®  payment  of  his  debts  thereon,  the  same  as  on  a 
V.  Milton.-^  joint  and  several  one,  hereby  the  creditor  may  sue  the  admin* 
4  Hen.  k,  M.  istrator  of  the  one  deceased  or  the  survivor*  So  was,  and 
^^*  now,  by  statute,  so  is  the  law  in  Virginia. 

2  Johns.  It  ^  5.  If  a  partnership  be  liable,  as  for  duties  on  the  goods 
213,221,  imported,  and  the  government  S^c.  take  a  bond  for  them  from 
^Tk  ^^^^  one  of  the  partners,  he  only  is  liable  to  an  action.  The  gov- 
A  like  princi-  ^niment  had  its  election  to  hold  them  all  liable,  as  the  im- 
ple  4  Johns,  porters  of  their  common  property,  to  take  security  for  the 
sfutt^r'*^  duties  from  all  of  them ;  but  when  the  government  made  its 
Champlio.  election,  and  took  security  for  tliem  by  deed  from  one  of  them, 
this  became  the  only  security  the.  government  was  entitled  to, 
and  by  its  own  act,  and  of  course  the  others  ceased  to  be 
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chargeable.     One  of  five  partners  gave  the  bond,  and  held    Ch.  7. 
also  his  surety  had  a  remedy  only  against  him.  Art.  1 . 

^  6.  Assumpsit  lies  by  a  surviving  partner  against  the  ad-  ^^ry^^ 
ministrator  of  the  deceased  one,  for  property  he  withdrew  from  i6  Mass.  R. 
the  joint  stock,  he  dying  insolvent,  and  the  partnership  con-  H^»126, 
cems  being  unsettled ;  action  being  on  a  promise  to  account  pi^nney 

implied.  admr.ofHar- 

§  7.  The  suing  out  die  writ  is  the  commencement  of  the  ^  q":""  ^ 
action,  to  which  the  cause  of  action  must  be  prior.   The  cause  _2  Johns.  R. 
of  action  must  be  complete,  when  the  pit.  sues  out  his  writ.  342.— See 

^  '^  Ch.20,a.7,8v 


CHAPTER  VU 

ACTIO  PERSONALIS  MORITUR  CUM  PERSONA :  ACTIONS  ON  CON- 
TRACTS SURVIVE,  ON  TORTS  DIE  WITH  THE  PARTIES  &c. 

Art.  1.    §  1.  Wherever  the  testator  could  be  sued  on  a  2Bac.  Abr. 
eontraetj  his  executor  may  be.     Cro.  Jam.  406.  444, 446.— 

^  2.  Trover  does  not  lie  against  an  executor  for  a  conver-  ^  Ld^Uym" 
sion  by  the  testator.     Plea,  the  testator  was  not  guilty ;  judg-  971.— i  Ld. 
ment  arrested.     In  this  case  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court  R»y«n-  40^ 
laid  down  this  rule.     1.  Where  the  cause  of  action  is  money  HanSW^.* 
due,  or  a  contract  to  be  performed,  gain  or  acquisition  of  the  Trott,  admr. 
testator,  by  work  and  labour,  or  property  of  another,  or  a  pro-  !^***""*  *• 
raise  to  the  testator,  expressed  or  implied,  the  action  sur-  Paim.    ' 
vives  J  but  where  the  cause  of  action  is  a  iort^  or  arises  ex  330.— Stra.^ 
delicto,  supposed  to  be  by  force,  against  the  peace,  there  the  JJ^'^eJ^So 
action  dies,  as  batter}',  false  imprisonment,  trespass,  words,  4Ai.-Off:  Ex! 
nusances,  obstructing  lights,  diverting  a  water-course,  escape  ^^- 
against  the  sheriiT,  &c.    These  as  to  the  cause  of  action,  or  enticing  ui 
any  injur)'  to  the  person  of  the  deceased  or  his  freehold.  apprentice 

§  3.    2.  As  to  those  which  survive  or  die  in  respect  to  ike  ™y^waiv- 
form  of  the  action.     No  action  in  which  the  declaradon  must  2Maale& 
be  in  form,  quasi  vi  et  armis,  et  contra  pacem,  or  where  the  plea  Sel.  R.  191, 
must  be,  that  the  testator  was  not  guilty,  can  lie  against  the  ^^^^^ 
executor.    The  action  is  ex  delicto,  and  all  private  criminal  ^.j^^^  saiiev 
injuries  or  wrongs,  as  well  as  all  public  crimes,  are  buried  v.  Birtkt  & 
with  the  offender.     An  action  on  the  custom  against  a  carrier  ^**'^P^ 
b  for  a  tort ;  the  plea  is,  not  guilty,  and  so  lies  not  against  the  Toller  461^- 
executor;  but  assumpsit,  which  is  another  action  for  the  same  See  several 
cause,  will  lie.     So  if  a  man  take  a  horse  from  another,  and  \^^^^  j^ 
bring  him  back  again,  trespass  will  not  lie  against  his  exeeuior,  a96,406,  and 
though  it  would  against  him ;  but  an  action  tor  the  use  and  hire  principle  ez- 

^  ^  amined. 
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Ch.  7.     of  the  horse  Tvill  lie  against  the  eaiec^tor.    The  pit.  alleged  he 
Jjri.  1.     was  possessed  of  a  caw^  which  he  delivered  to  the  testator  to 
keep  for  the  pit's,  use,  which  the  testator  said,  and  converted 
the  money  to  hit  oum  use,  and  neither  he  nor  the  executor 
had  paid.     Held,  the  executor  was  liable ;  but  obliged  on  this 
state  of  facts  to  plead,  the  testator  was  not  guilty.    The  jury 
found  him  guilty.    Judgment  arrested,  for  it  is  a  tort* 
2  T.  R.  649,       ^  4.  In  this  case  Lord  Kenyon  said,  if  one  cut  my  trees 
Attenonv.     and  die,  I  cannot  have  trespass  against  his  exectUor,  for  the 
Toiuir  402.^  tort  dies  with  him ;  but  I  may  sue  for  the  value  of  the  trees, 
Cowp.  870.—  and  recover  it  out  of  his  assets,  so  waive  the  tort. 
Im  *Ba^ftrd      ^  ^*  ^^  ^^over  the  action  dies  with  the  deft.,  and  his  execu- 
V.  Harrinr.     tor   is  not  compellable  to  come  and  defend.     So  battery, 
ton.— 8  Mass.  Noy's  Maxims  14. 

r^Hale.^See  ^  ^'  ^"^  ^®  executor  of  the  pit.  in  repletfin,  who  dies 
Ch.  171,  a.     pending  the  suit,  shall  be  admitted  to  prosecute  ;  or  may  be 

Feiuoi^scase!  ^  '^*  '^^^  ^^^  '°  ^^^^  respect  has  been  much  altered  since 
—1  Saund.  Coke's  time.  Then  it  had  been  lone  doubted  if  assumpsit 
Wheat!  9  being  caUed  trespass  on  the  case,  lie  against  executors,  but  in 
Lane.— Noy's  Fentor^s  case  it  was  resolved  on  much  consideration,  that  on 
^^^^^^^  the  assumpsit  of  the  testator  an  action  lay  against  his  executor. 
and^.  L^'  ^'  Because  the  testator  could  not  wage  his  law*  2.  Because 
63^  6i.  the  debt  remained  due.     3.  More  just  it  should  be  paid,  than 

that  his  executor  should  convert  his  goods  to  his  own  use  &c. 
It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  pit.  need  not  aver  assets  in 
the  deft's.  hands.   Waste  dies  with  either  party  ;  dies  with  the 
wife  if  her  husband  commit  it.     Secus  of  a  term. 
ikS^ii^cI-""      V8.  The  executor  of  J.  S.  sued  the  sheriff,  for  that  the 
rey^— 3  Salk.  testator  sued  out  a  scire  facias  against  A,  whereon  the  sheriff 
^^»  |^*J^*  levied  the  whole  debt,  and  returned  he  had  levied  so  much, 
poitylFalfte     ^^7  P^^ '  ^°  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  it  was  said,  this 
Return.         was  a  personal  tort.    The  court  resolved  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  mesne  process  and  the  case  of  an  execution  ;  for 
by  levymg  the  goods  a  right  was  vested  in  the  testator  i  but 
on  mesne  process  it  is  a  tort  that  dies  with  die  testator. 
Salk.  260,  ^  9*  If  tenant  in  dower  have  judgment  to  have  the  value 

M^J^'  of  the  damages,  costs,  and  mesne  profits  and  waste,  and  die 
Xhorold!-!  before  the  damages  be  ascertained  by  writ  of  inquiry,  her 
1  Ld.Baym.  administrator  cannot  have  a  scire  facias  ;  for  if  the  damages 
^^*  had  been  ascertained,  they  had  vested  in  her  as  a  debt,  and 

her  administrator  should  have  them.  But  she  dying  before 
final  judgment,  and  when  the  damages  were  due  to  her  only 
by  way  of  a  satirfactionfor  an  iryury,  which  is  m  nature  of  a 
trespass,  and  the  writ  of  inquiry  being  in  the  nature  of  a  per- 
sonal action  for  them,  il  died  with  her. 
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"^  10.  Id  this  case  an  adminiitrator  broogfat  traner  on  the  Ch.  7. 
testaii»r^s  possession^  and  judgment  for  the  pit.,  and  there  was  Art.  1. 
no  objection  that  the  action  died  with  the  intestate.  So  tret* 
pass  m  burning  the  intestate's  mills.     1  Day's  Ca.  in  E.  180. 

^  11.  A  obtained  judgment  against  B  as  exeeutOTf  A  died,  |?^!^'^^ 
and  his  executor  brought  debt  on  this  judgment  against  B,  March^  ^ 
suggesting  a  devastavii  in  A's  life  time,  and  had  judgment  by  Salk.  814, 
nU  dteit  in  6  B.    Now  error  being  brought,  it  was  objected  the  ?|^'7!^'^  '^' 
ph.  was  not  privy  to  the  judgment,  and  should  have  first 
brought  scire  facias  ;  but  the  court  held  the  action  \vy  for  jPs 
executor^  the  wrong  being  done  to  A,  though  not  against  an 
executor  of  a  wrongdoer  ^  and  that  the  executor  may  as 
well  maintain  this  action,  as  debt  for  an  escape  where  the 
testator  might ;  that  the  tort  was  to  the  proper^  of  the  tes* 
tator-— and  the  next  case. 

§  12.  By  4  Ed.  3,  and  31  Ed.  3,  an  executor  or  adminis-  Cro.  El.  STf, 
trator  may  have  trespass  or  trover^  for  the  goods  of  the  de-  5°!}*"^^ 
ceased  taken  in  hb  life  time ;   so  for  trespass ;   so  for  trespass  j  com.  b. 
with  cattle  in  his  close  ;  so  trespass  to  his  grass.     At  common  333.— i  Vent, 
law  these  actions  died  with  the  party  ;    and  so  is  the  case  still  jl^^^^^^®* 
of  all  actions  for  injuries  to  the  person  of  the  deceased,  as  i  bi^*t  cues 
assaults  or  batteries  be.     And  these  actions  were  given  for  L^'^^P^ 
the  recovery  of  the  value  of  the  goods.  '*    '    ' 

^13.  On  a  view  of  all  the  cases  on  this  head  the  distinc-  Savnie40, 
tion  seems  to  be  this  :    if  unascertained  danuures  belong  to  ^?/?°?^'^  ^' 

^  •  .  ,         ,.        .  ,    , .  ~™o  o        Gilford.— 

one  Hir  an  tf^mry^  they  die  with  mm,  or  with  the  other  party ;  cro.  Car. 
but  otherwise  if  ascertained  by  judgment,  and  a  right  has  ac*  <^- 
crued  to  them  as  to  property,  or  if  damages  be  due  on  any 
contract^  or  assumpsit  expressed  or  implied^  the  right  to  them 
survives. 

^  14.  Case'' against  a  slieriff,  for  his  deputy* s  default  in  not  7  Mass.  R 
returning  an  execution,  survives  to  the  judgment    creditor's  ^,'^*  ^**"®  *• 
administrator. 

§  16.  Under  the  4  Ed.  3,  c.  7,  the  executor  of  the  testa-  Tollert  L.of 
tor  may  have  an  action  for  any  injury  to  his  personal  estate,  ^j  ^^^^ 
including  his  leasehold  premises,  or  for  cutting  growing  com  187.— Latdi 
on  his  freehold  lands,  and  carrying  it  away  at  the  same  time,  l!^*^^* 
but  not  trees,  grass,  be.     And  at  common  law  the  executor  |  scho7& 
has' replevin  for  goods  distrained  in  the  testator's  life  time  ;  or  Lefrov'«  R. 
detinue  for  a  specific  chattel ;  or  ejectment  for  a  term  for  |5^'^^fS» 
years ;   for  in  these  cases  the  thing  itself  is  the  object  of  the  d.  Adm'r.  b! 
action,  and  the  property  continues  in  the  pit.     But  on  4  Ed.  is.— Cro. 
the  executor  or  administrator  in  fact  sues  for  the  property  on- 
ly,  and  not  for  any  injury  to  the  person  of  the  deceased,  nor 
where  he  must  declare  vi  et  armis  or  contra  paeem.   And  if  he 
have  his  debtor  in  execution,  and  the  ofilcer  let  him  escape, 
and  after  the  creditor  dies,  h^  executor  has  escape,  as  the  suit 
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257. 
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reallj  is  for  property  only.  Dyer  32S  ;  Ld.  Rayni.  977.  So 
as  to  a  false  return,  4  Mod.  404 ;  3  Bac.  Abr.  98 ;  so  error 
to  reverse  the  testator's  attainder,  Latch  167  ;  so  an  action  of 
deceit  and  audita  querela^  id.  and  Off.  Ex.  71.  If  the  de- 
ceased imprison  one,  or  divert  a  water-course,  or  dander  one, 
or  incur  a  penalty  on  a  penal  statute,  or  commit  a  nusance,  and 
die ;  the  action  therefor  dies  with  him,  and  no  action  lies  against 
his  executor  or  administrator.  3  Bl.  Com.  302.  If  A  eoit- 
vert  B's  goods,  and  die,  B  cannot  have  trover  against  A's  ex- 
ecutor. But  if  A  sold  them  for  money,  B  has  Oisumptii 
against  A's  executor  for  money  had  and  received,  (waiving 
the  tort.)     True  distmction  in  Covirper  376,  377. 

^16.  The  pit.  originally  commenced  this  action  on  the  case 
against  the  said  Goodenow,  late  a  deputy  sheriff  &»;.,  for  a 
non-feasance,  in  neglecting  to  levy  an  execution  for  the  pit.  on 
the  body  of  his  debtor.  The  intestate  pleaded  not  guilty  and 
died  before  trial.  The  next  term  his  administrator  moved  the 
action  be  dismissed,  on  the  ground  it  did  not  survive  against 
him.  The  court  supported  not  the  action,  and  the  true  distino 
tion  seems  to  have  been  taken,  namely :  when  one  by  a  tor- 
tious act  acquires  another's  property,  an  action  lies  against  the 
wrong-doer's  executor  or  administrator ;  but  if  by  such  act  the 
wrong-doer  had  no  gain,  the  action  dies  with  him.  See  Hambly 
V.  Trott,  admmistrator,  s.  2  above,  in  which  action  it  was  decided 
that  actions  ex  delietOj  as  trover,  assault  and  battery,  defama- 
tion, imprisonment,  nusance,  trespass,  and  escape  againkt  the 
sheriffs  die  with  the  party.  But  when  the  wrong-doer,  by  his 
tortious  act,  acquires  another's  property,  as  by  cutting  his  trees 
and  converting  them  to  his  own  use,  or  so  converting  his  goods, 
an  action  of  trespass  or  trover  will  not  lie,  but  the  law  gives 
some  action  suited  to  the  case,  to  recover  the  property  torti- 
ously  obtained,  or  the  value  of  it.  Assumpsit  is  often  this 
action. 

^17.  This  statute  has  altered  the  common  law,  as  to  actions 
against  the  executors  and  administrators  of  the  sheriffs  making 
them  liable  to  suits  for  the  mal-feasance  or  non-feasance  of 
the  sheriff  or  his  deputy ;  but  does  not  make  so  liable  the  ex- 
ecutors or  administrators  of  the  deputy  sheriff. 

^18.  If  the  lessee  for  years  be  guilty  of  permissive  or  oth- 
er waste,  and  dies,  the  cause  of  action  dies  with  him,  and  no 
action  lies  against  his  executors  or  administrators,  but  for  waste 
while  they  are  in  possession. 

^19.  Actions  transitory.  An  action  against  a  sheriff  for  an 
escape  is  so ;  but  the  deft,  has  the  common  privilege  of  chang- 
ing tlie  venue  on  the  usual  affidavit ;  so  an  action  qui  tarn  maybe 
brought  in  the  county  where  the  pit.  lives,  though  the  offence 


1  Caines  R. 
Bogert  V. 
Hildreth.— 
Kirby's  R. 
401.— Gilbert 
V.  Marcy. — 

2  Johns.  Ca.  335, 338,  Barnes  v.  Kenyon,  Glen  v.  Hodges. 
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was  cominittecl  in  another  county.-    See  Manhkll  if.  Hosmer,    Ch.  ?• 
ch.  75y  a.  8,  s.  7 ;  ch.  175,  a.  6,  s.  13,  and  oAier  cases  there ;  ^^rt.  1. 
Leoaow  v.  Ellis,  ch.  105,  a.  I,  s.  35  ;  French  «.  Judkins,  ch*  Vi^V^^ 
75,  a.  8,  8«  16.     Action  for  use  and  occupation  is  transitory^ 
being  fcninded  on  privity  of  contract,  and  not  on  privity  of  es- 
tate ;  debt  on  judgment,  local ;    all  actions  for  injuries  to  per- 
sonal property  and  to  personal  rights  are  transitory  $  9  Johns. 
R.  67,  70,  sundry  cases  actions  local  and  transitory,  ch.  175, 
a.  6 ;  see  the  words  local  and  transitory^  and  venue,  in  the  in- 
dex.   Trespass  in  taking  a  slave  in  Vermont  from  his  master, 
tried  in  New  York,  9  Johns.  67,  pit.  a  citizen  of  New  York. 

(j20.  How  if  I  fraudulently  bar  one  of  his  action^  he  has  4  Day's  Ca. 
one  against  me.     A  by  mutual  covenants  became  indebted  to  wofcou"-^ 
B  and  C  jointly  m  a  certain  sum  ;    B  assigned  his  interest  to  i  Dicken's 
D,  after  which  A  intending  to  defraud  C,  and  knowing  B  was  ^'^^^*  ®^ 
wholly  insolvent,  obtained  his  release  of  the  covenant,  and  I'veseySM. 
then  pleaded  it  in  bar  of  an  action  on  the  covenant  and  de- 
feated it.     Held,  this   was  injury  to  C,  for  which  he  was  en- 
titled at  law  to  recover  against  A,  though  no  judgment  on  the 
release  pleaded  in  bar. 

^21.  An  attorney* s  liabUity  for  negligence  &c.     If  by  it  3  Day's  cases 
hb  client's  debt  be  not  recovered  by  the  attorney,  he  may  of  ?^»  Hunt- 
course  be  liable,  yet  not  for  the  loss  of  the  evidence  of  it  of  Rumnnh' 
course,  and  if  sued  may  show  his  client  has  recovered  his  debt 
by  another  remedy,  or  that  he  has  another  remedy. 

^  22.  Per  quod  scrvitium  amisit ;  the  principles  on  which  this  9  Johns.  R. 
axiion  is  grounded.  So  long  as  a  father  remains  liable  to  ^™V**" 
maintain  his  daughter  under  age,  he  has  a  right  to  reclaim  her  ^' 
sendees,  and  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  will  be  pre- 
sumed from  this  right :  as  where  a  daughter  19  years  old,  with 
her  father's  consent,  lived  with  her  uncle,  and  worked  for  him 
when  die  pleased,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  her  for  her  work,  but 
no  agreement  for  continuing  in  his  house  any  time  ;  when  thero 
she  was  seduced  and  got  with  child,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
her  father's,  who  maintained  her  and  paid  the  expense  of  her  ly- 
ing in ;  she  had  no  intention  to  return  to  him  had  not  this  mis- 
fortune happened.  Held,  he  had  a  riglit  to  recover  in  this  ac- 
tion on  the  principles  above  stated  ;  but  as  the  loss  of  service  is 
the  sole  ground  of  this  action,  the  father,  in  every  case,  must 
show  he  is  entitled  to  the  service,  and  has  lost  it  by  the  deft's. 
wnxigful  conduct.  See  cases,  ch.  5,  a.  7  ;  ch.  59,  a.  6,  s.  9 ; 
ch.  85 ;  ch.  173,  a.  5.  The  daughter  was  a  witness  to  prove 
the  facts.  In  this  case  the  father  had  made  no  contract  hiring 
out  his  daughter,  he  retained  the  legal  control  he  had  over  her 
services  ;  hence  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  remained, 
fmd  her  volition  or  intention  not  to  return,  could  not  affect  his 
ri^t.     5  East  45,  49,  seems  contra,  for  it  does  not  appear 
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the  firdierhad  lost  his  legal  cabtrol  over  the  senriees  of  his 
nor  daughter,  and  the  case  seems  to  have  turned  on  her 
intention  nol  to  return  to-  her  father's  house.  10  Jolms.  R. 
115,  117,  Nichdbon  v.  Stryther,  a  father  cannot  have  tres* 
pass  for  seducing  his  daughter,  or  getting  her  with  child,  per 
mod  be.,  where  she  is  ahDve  the  age  of  21  years,  unless  she 
M  actually  in  his  service^  so  as  to  constitute  the  relatioQ  of  mas- 
ter and  servant.  2  Phil;  Evid.  157;  Fores  v.  Wilson, 
Peake's  N.  P.  55. 
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ACCOUNT. 

Abt.  1.  The  action  of  account  is  founded  on  cwUraet  and 
privity  in  law,  or  by  provision  of  the  parties,  and  must  be  for 
things  uncertain. 

^  1.  As  this  action  is  founded  on  amtraet^  on  which  ot- 
9ump9it  in  most  cases  lies,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  bring  this 
kind  of  action.  But  as  the  court,  of  its  own  authority,  can 
appoint  auditors  to  adjust  the  accounts  betii<reen  the  parties, 
which  in  some  cases  may  be  long  and  intricate,  and  very  per- 
plexing to  a  jury,  it  may  often  be  useful,  especially  where  dere 
is  no  court  of  chancery,  to  enforce  the  settlement  of  such  ac- 
counts in  this 'form  of  action,  and  in  which  too  the  parties  in 
many  cases  can  be  examined  on  oath. 

§  2.  As  this  action  ofcuxount  is  founded  on  cantraetj  all  who 
make  it  must  be  joined  in  the  action. 

^  3.  In  this  action  there  must  be  privity  between  the  par- 
ties ;  and  the  deft,  must  not  be  a  person,  who  has  any  claim  in 
the  thing  to  be  accounted  for. 

^  4.  At  common  law  this  action  lay  against  one  as  guardi- 
an in  socage^  haUiff^  or  receiver ^  or  by  one  in  favor  of  trade 
and  commerce^  against  another,  wherein  both  were  named  mer" 
chants.  By  a  baUiff  is  understood  a  servant  who  has  charge  of 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  to  make  the  best  benefit  for  die 
owner,  and  to  have  his  reasonable  charges  and  expenses  de- 
ducted, and  is  accountable  for  the  profits  he  reasonably  might 
have  made  :  and  by  a  receiver  is  understood  one  who  receives 
monies,  and  is  to  render  an  account  of  them  ;  but  he  is  allow- 
ed only  such  charges  and  expenses  as  are  agreed  upon  bv  the 
parties  :  and  the  pit.  must  state  by  whose  hands  Ae  deit.  re- 
ceived the  monies,  that  he  may  know  in  season  die  nature  of 
the  charge,  and  how  to  defend  against  it. 
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%  5.  Equity  in  general  does  not  decree  an  account  of  mesne    Ch.  8. 
profits  where  the  title  is  merely  legal,  or  the  pit.  is  out  of  pos-    Art.  1. 
session,  except  the  pit.  be  a  minor,  or  kept  out  of  his  title  by  V^^V^/ 
some  trust,  mistake,  or  firaiid  on  the  deft's.  part ;  see  ch.  515,  i  Atk.  684, 
3  Atkbs  130 ;  and  m  such  cases  the  court  direct  the  account  p^'i^"**p^ 
Co  be  taken  from  the  accruing  of  the  title.  ton^jDN^a^* 

^  6.  liufe&fto/iM  oi^wmfAt  was  supported  on  these  princi-  v.  Deane. 
pies  against  executors,  for  the  mesne  profits  after  recovery  in  ^^*  ^^^» 
ejectment,  and  account  would  also  lie.   So  where  the  pit*  has  Dache's 
been  prevented  from  recovery  in  ejectment,  by  a  rule  of  a  ^^'n- 
court  of  law,  to  stay  proceedings  until  another  action  pending  ^^  ^'.  j^* 
was  decided,  and  by  an  injunction  out  of  chancery  obtained  88, 90.-1 
by  the  tenant,  who  finally  failed  at  law  and  in  equity,  the  court  ^  ^^*  ^7^* 
decreed  an  account  against  his  executors  of  the  mesne  profits 
from  the  time  the  title  accrued.    Pulteney  v.  Warren. 

%  7.  When  a  widow  applies  to  chancery  for  her  dower,  it  2  Br.  Gh.  R. 
gives  her  an  account  from  the  time  her  title  accrued ;  the  6^>  Domer 
mesne  profits  are  viewed  as  her  support,  and  not  as  vindictive  1^  vesTjai. 
damages.  89.— iBia. 

%  8«  This  action  of  account  is  the  proper  remedy  for  one  !*[»  ^^"^^  ^• 
partner  agamst  another ;   one  cannot  have  assumpsit  agamst  4  Dgn,  434, 
the  other,  or  bis  adminbtrator,  for  the  proceeds  of  a  partner- 
ship adventure,  except  a  balance  be  settled,  and  an  express 
promise  to  pay  it.     2  Cain.  293 ;  2  D.  &  E.  483  ;   note  in 
Foster  t.  Allanson,  and  ch.  55,  a.  5,  s.  15. 

^  9.  An  action  of  account  lies  in  every  case  where  one  has  Kirby's  R. 
received  monies  to  the  use  of  another,  especially  if  received  [|^il^ 
of  a  third  person  to  be  delivered  over,  and  though  auwHifni  Aveiyw— 
may  lie  also ;  and  the  pit  has  his  election  where  there  is  a  Kirfoy'sR. 
promise  to  account.    Wetmore  r.  Woodridge.     It  belongs  ex-  JJ^jh«^*^ 
clusively  to  the  auditors  to  decide  on  facts,  and  their  report  2  Day's  Ca. 
cannot  be  set  aside  for  a  mistake  in  point  oi  fact^  but  other-  ^^^ 
wise  for  a  mistake  of  the  law ;    they  ought  to  find  nothing  in 
arrear.    2  Day's  Ca.  116,  their  law  decisions  may  be  reex- 
amined. 

^  10.  Personal  estate  is  devised  to  a  woman  during  her  a  D«fs 
widowhood,  remainder  over  to  B,  she  marries,  account  lies  ^^^ 
against  her  and  her  husband  to  recpver  it  in  favor  of  B.    See  doI^. 
ch.  38,  a.  13. 

^\l.  The  ph.  in  this  action  alleged  that  he  and  the  deft.,  SDavjaCa. 
by  agreement,  built  a  ship  in  equal  moities,  and  agreed  to  share  Hale.— Chan* 
the  avails  equally  ;  that  she  made  several  voyages,  with  car-  eery  has  oon- 
goes  on  freight,  specifying  some  of  them,  and  directed  by  the  ^?7°^/|^ 
pit.  and  deft.,  and  was  at  last  sold  at  Cadiz,  and  that  the  matten^of  ac- 
deft,  received  more  than  his  proportion  of  the  ship,  both  of  counts  with 
the  voyages  and  the  sale.    HeUf  they  were  under  this  declar-  {J^^"**  ®^ 

8JohDS.R.470,k2Gdiie'^  Ca.iiiE.f05. 
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Ch.  B.     ation  joint  owners  of  die  ship,  aiid  jdndj  interested  in  afi  her 
Art.  2.     voyagesj  from  the  timiB  ehe  ^bs  built  to  the  titoe  of  the  ftalet 
and  Uiat  it  was  proper  (ot  the  auditors  to  enquire  into  the  earn- 
ings of  the  shk),  and  the  losses  incidental  to  the  vOyagO)  in  olr- 
der  to  adjust  me  account  of  the  partSles. 
l3Ed.l.  -^T*  ^*  Sundry  ca$es.  ^  1.  This  i^tute  gaVe  this  atlioii  tX 

statute  6f      account  to  executors.    Statute  6f  Marlb.  taabted^  **  diat  when 
Blulb.  &e.     inQ  J  bolden  in  socage  was  in  custody  of  the  heir^e  rtiatio^ 
during  hi^  minbrity,  when  be  came  of  age  diey  sllbuld  Ittsw^r 
die  issues  by  la^ul  account." 

^2.  By  31  Ed.  3,  an  account  was  giv^ih  tfo  idim&aiAratd^^ 
and  by  die  4th  of  Anne  actions  ^if  account  may  be  brought 
againat  the  executors  and  adminisorators  of  every  goarmn, 
bailiff,  or  receiver,  and  by  one  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  in  com- 
mon, his  executors  or  administrators,  against  the  other  as  bai- 
Watson  on     ^  for  reonoing  more  than  hi$  just  ^hdre  or  fr&portUmf  and 
^utfienhfp,    against  their  executors  or  administrators,  by  13  E.  3  to  Ifae 
^^'  executors  of  a  merchant,  by  25  E.  3  to  execiitors  of  etifcculbrs. 

Mail,  act,  ^  3.  By  this  act  it  is  enacted,  that  on  a  judgment  feod^Ared 

x^'^j^^^'  in  die  Cbmmon  Pleas,  diat  die  deft,  aeeoimtj  he  may  appeal 
so,  1818,  au-  from  it,  before  auditors  be  appomted,  and  if  b^  do  not,  and  on 
tiioriz^the  his  appeal  from  the  second  or  final  judgment  on  die  inldi- 
and  c.  F'to  ^'''^  report,  he  shall  not  be  endded  to  try  the  ifiiUe,  haSliff  cr 
appoint  audi-  not  bailiffj  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  but  the  first  jliidg- 
ton  aa  the  jq^q^  ^^^  ^e  accounts  shall  stand  in  full  force,  and  he  acoottot 
quire.—  accordingly ;  and  if  he  do  not  dnter  and  prosecute  his  appeal. 
Laws  of  on  the  first  judgment,  it  may  be  confirmed,  on  comfdaint;  and 
t^aecu23  Auditors  may  be  appointed ;  and  if  he  tefiise  to  appear  before 
24)  26,  '  diem,  or  refuse  or  neglect  to  account,  they  may  cerdfy  it, 
pp.213, 214.  and  thereon  the  court  may  cause  damages  to  be  assessed  by  a 
juryj  and  enter  judgment,  and  for  reasonable  costs,  and  award 
execution  accordingly. 
Imp' M^""  ^  ^*  "^y  ^®  English  law,  error  does  not  lie  on  the  first 
160.  judgment  to  accoimt ;   nor  by  our  law,  and  for  an  additional 

reason,  by  that  an  appeal  lies  upon  it. 

Imp.  M.  P.  ^  5.  The  pit.  cannot  have  this  acUon  against  a  minor  as 

35  JIJ^JI*    bailiff  or  receiver,  or  where  there  is  no  privity ^  as  where  A 

Abr.  17.— 1     delivers  goods  to  B  to  my  use,  or  to  be  delivered  over  to  me, 

l2^Modl  617  ^^^  ^^^  °^  privity  between  me  and  B,  I  cannot  have  this 

'  action  against  him :   nor  does  it  lie  for  me,  who  take  fot  the 

goods  or  money,  security  on  the  delivery  thereof;   for  whien 

one  does  this,  the  receiver  cannot  be  said  to  be  possessed  of 

the  goods  or  money,  to  render  an  account  of  the  profits,  also, 

when  a  person  takes  such  a  special  contract,  he  must  sue 

upon  it. 

^  6.  Biit  if  a  bailiff  receive  tny  monDy,  and  promise  lo 
pay  it,  I  may  have  assumpsit  againt  him ;  but  this  security  is 
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to  be  suck  as  will  of  itself  support  ao  action.  Again,  C^.  8. 
to  siipp^rt  tliis  action  of  apcounf,  the  deft,  must  have  not  only  Art.  9. 
a  jbpie  ov^Tsiglit,  as  a  ^ep)^ercl  of  ^^era,  a  butler  of  plate,  be. 
bip$  4P  far  a  pii^pertjr  a^  to  be  iedje  to  change  the  same  for  the 
beneiSt  of  the  bfdQpri  ^  at  Ifoast,  to  make  advantage  thereof  iq  i  Co.  ss.— 
Qfd§f  to  rwdi^  ap  fccpuiit  for  the  same ;  nor  does  this  ac-  '""P-  ^  P* 
tim  Ii9  (igaiiist  |i  imfiiior^  or  a  tpran^-doer^  or  an  apprentice.  ^^' 

^  7.  Accomt  lies  figaiiist  a  surviving  ftoil^^— as  where  the  8  Wfli.  72, 
jdl*  intmt^d  to  th^  de^  and  his  partner,  since  deceased|  ^^|i^^»*7 
sofloe  cheMs  pf  corfd  bea^s,  one  partner  died,  and  thb  actipq  *'  ^^  ^"' 
was  brou^t  and  mipported  against  the  iurvivor^  stating  the 
partnerdup  (rpyt  apd  mrvivarMp  in  the  declaration  as  bailifi 

oif  the  {dL  ftoin  rrrr^  to  -r— ,  fcc. 

^  8^  So  tWs  fctioff  IJes  against  the  agents  of  prise  sbaresi  Amer.Frec* 
by  ow  enAled  tp  a  share ;  so  agamst  one  as  baUiff  of  five  Mo^EntSd 
fafOgl^iaads  of  tobnoco,  sept  to  a  foreign  murket  to  sell  op  imp/M.  P. 
ibii  pit's,  aceoiint,  aad  for  his  profit;  so  against  one  as  bailiJBr  ^^* 
aiid  Deceiver,  ^  the  issues  of  lands  and  monies ;  so  against 
guardian,  for  die  proQts  pf  land  i  so  against  a  partner ;  so  by 
me  jewit  tenant  pt  a  house  against  another ;   so  it  lies  for  the 
ftxAs  of  fiiQ,  though  not  for  £10,  for  the  profits  are  tin- 

%  9.  BiVt  ibis  action  does  not  lie  for  rent  reserved  on  a  Bro.  TitAG- 
feaSff  nor  against  a  lessee  of  goods  who  wastes  them ;  nor  compt  85. 
against  a  bailee  of  goods,  who  wastes  them,  or  who  refuses  to 
fleliver  tfaran  |  nor  in  fact  for  any  tort^  or  certaim  debty  but 
only  on  contract  and  for  uncertain  damages. 

4  10.  But  it  Ees  ag^st  a  parent  of  an  infant  who  receives  iB«c.  Abr. 
the  profits  of  his  lands;   so  against  a  stranger  as  guardian,  {iTJIlici^'. 
who  enters  and  receives  profits  of  the  minor's  land.    So  it  d.  no.— <>>. 
)ies  agaimt  one,  ^o  of  his  own  head  receives  the  profits  of  ^  ^^^' 
my  land.    In  this  case  the  tort  must  be  waived.  ^'      *~" 

^11.  The  ph.  stated  that  being  about  to  go  beyond  sea,  Salk.9.— 
he  delivered  a  box  and  goods  to  the  deft.,  who  promised  to  wliklns.-^ 
dispose  of  them  for  him,  and  to  render  him  an  account  of  j  Bac.  Abr. 
them  on  the  deft's.  return.     He  pleaded  in  abatement  he  {^^^"^ 
was  the  ph's.  bailiff,  and  merchandised  the  said  goods,  and  149.^°'' 
that  he  ought  to  bring  account^  and  not  case ;  but  judgment 
was  ^ven  for  the  ph.,  for  the  action  being  grounded  on  an 
express  promise,  assumpsit  lies,  as  well  as  account^  and  the 
ph.  has  his  election,  and  whenever  one  acts  as  bailiff,   he 
promises  to  render  an  account. 

§  12.  At  common  law,  if  one  joint  tenant  sold  the  wood  ^r-  and  Stud. 
and  kept  the  money,  the  other  had  no  remedy  :  so  as  to  the  ^||^f^^' 
pnMfits  of  the  land,  before  the  4th  and  5th  of  Ann. 

§  13.  In  this  case  the  declaration  stated,  that  the  deft,  was  ^^%^\ 
hOiftftkepli.  of  one  twelfth  part  pf  certain  lands,  &c.  from  ^  jionie. 
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Ch.  8.  April  1,  1720,  to  October  1,  1734,  and  receiyed  the  aimifal 
Art.  2.  profits  thereof  for  all  that  time,  to  render  his  reasonable  ao 
count  thereof  to  the  pit.  on  demand ;  plea  **  he  never  was  bai- 
liff or  receiver  of  the  pit.  for  the  premises  mentioned  in  the 
declaration,  to  render  an  account  thereof  to  die  ph.  in  manner 
and  form,  as  the  ph.  above  declared,"  be.  and  issue  j<Hned. 
On  the  trial  it  was  proved  the  pit.  and  deft,  were  ienanii  in 
eomman  of  (he  premises,  the  ph.  one  twelfth  and  the  deft, 
eleven  twelfths;  that  the  deft,  lived  on  the  premises  and 
took  the  profits  thereof,  about  £8  a  year,  and  refiised  to  ac- 
count to  the  pit. ;  but^  the  pit.  did  not  prove  she  ever  appemited 
the  deft,  her  bailiff  of  her  one  twelfth  part.  The  court  held, 
"  that  an  action  of  account  would  not  lie  by  one  tenant  in  eamr 
mon  agairut  another  as  his  bailiff  at  common  law,  unless  he 
were  so  appointed  particularly ;"  "  but  it  must  be  maintained, 
il  at  all,  on  the  statute  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Ann,  ch.  16," 
for  receiving  more  than  his  just  share  and  proportion ;  ''thai 
it  is  an  action  of  a  very  different  nature  from  an  actioD  of 
account  against  a  bailiff  at  commcm  law/* 
Co.  £.  172.  1st.  '*  fiecause  a  bailiff  at  common  law  is  answerable  not 
only  for- his  actual  receipts,  but  for  what  he  mkht  have  made 
of  the  land,  toithout  his  wUJid  drfault :"  '<  But  by  the  plain 
words  of  the  statute,  a  tenant  in  common  when  sued  as  haS^^ 
is  answerable  only  for  so  much,  as  he  htis- actually  reeeiwed 
more  than  his  just  share  or  proportion.^* 

2d.  "  Because  the  auditors  in  an  action  at  common  law, 
could  not  administer  an  oath,  unless  in  one  or  two  particular 
ca^es ;  but  by  the  statute,  the  auditors  may  examine  the  par^ 
ties  on  oath.^^  "  Now  as  the  judgment  must  be  general  mod 
computet,  how  can  the  auditors  tell  in  what  manner  he  is  to 
account,  or  whether  they  are  to  examine  on  oath  or  not, 
unless  it  appear  on  the  record,  in  what  capacity  he  is  sued, 
and  what  sort  of  an  action  this  is."  The  declaration  since 
the  act  has  always  stated,  that  the  pit.  and  deft,  are  tenants  in 
common,  and  that  the  deft,  has  receitied  more  than  his  share ; 
as  a  general  statute  it  is  not  necessary  to  plead  it,  or  to  refer 
to  it,  but  the  pit.  should  have  set  forth  so  much,  as  to  bring  his 
case  within  the  statute. 
J  ^iT'^  ?f''"  §  14.  "If  one  enter  into  my  land  and  take  the  profits,  I 
c.  Plombe.  *  ^^Yi  '^  '  chuse,  charge  him  in  account,  as  my  baiUff,  though 
there  never  was  any  privity  between  us  till  the  action  brought." 
A  draws  an  order  on  C,  to  pay  B  money  to  A's  use,  B  owes 
C,  and  on  the  note  C  discharges  him  thereof;  A  may  have 
this  action  against  B,  for  by  this  operation  B  has  received  A's 
money.  Auditors  are  not  as  referees.  Hence  their  report, 
when  appointed  by  consent  of  parties  in  a  suit  in  equity,  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  award  of  arbitrators,  but  may  be  set  aside 
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by  the  court,  though  neither  fraud,  corruptioD,  nor  gross  mis-    Ch.  8. 
conduct  in  the  auditors  be  proved,  6  Cranch  8,  29.  Jirt.  3* 

§15.  Partners.  Account  £es  by  one  partner  against  another,   v.^v%^ 
both  being  sQrIed  merchants.  The  deft,  was  charged  as  receiver  i  iHJiaf,  839, 
of  monies  to  the  joint  benefit  of  the  company  from  three  per-  840,  James  v. 
spns.     The  proof  was  a  receipt  from  one  of  them,  and  this  ^'^^"'^' 
was  held  to  be  good  evidence  to  prove  the  charge.    Wb^ 
there  is  no  chancery,  the  court  said  the  law  cotirts  must  be 
liberal ;  and  a  partner  charged  as  a  receiver  is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  allowance.    This  is  not  the  law  as  to  a  eowmum 
receiver.    There  is  a  special  trust  reposed  in  such' a  partner 
receiver,  to  negotiate  and  do  business  for  the  common  con- 
cern, for  which  a  reasonable  allowance  is  understood. 

§  16.  Whenever  a  receiver ^  as  a  church  warden,  be.  is  put  1??J?!?*^ 
to  trouble  and  expense  necessarily,  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  J^^iiMod. 
bailiff,  and  allowed  for  his  trouble  and  his  reascmable  expenses,  187. 
this  is  fiurly  implied  in  the  nature  of  the  transactimis. 

^  17.  When  the  verdict  finds  the  deft,  the  pit's,  bailiff  or  i2iiod.4ao, 
receiver  generally^  he  must  account  for  the  vriiole  declara*  ^|||^'' 
tion ;  but  if  specially,  as  to  such  and  such  things  only,  he  is 
to  account  onty  for  those  things. 

^18.  In  an  action  of  account  against  a  hailiff^  the  pit.  need  ^^'  ^'  l*^- 
not  shew  by  whose  hands  he  received  the  monies ;  as  in  an 
account  against  a  receiver  he  must,  ^^  except  he  be  a  merchant^ 
add  bring  an  account  against  another  trading  with  him  with  a 
joint  stock  to  their  common  benefit ;  in  wUch  case,  naming 
himself  a  merchant^  he  may  have  an  action  of  account  against 
the  other,  naming  him  a  merchant ,  and  charge  him  as  reifeeiver 
of  the  money  of  him  the  ph.,  from  whatever  cause  or  contracts 
coming  to  their  common  use,  and  the  other  shall  account  for 
what  he  might  have  received,  and  be  allowed  his  expenses. 

^  19.  If  before  the  auditors  the  deft,  plead  any  matter  in  Wationon 
discharge,  and  the  ph.  denies  this,  so  that  they  are  at  issue,  ^^^^^l^ 
the  auditors  must  certiiy  this  matter  to  the  court,  which  will 
award  a  scire  facias  to  try  it.     If  the  pit.  be  nonsuited  >  after 
the  first  judgment,  he  may  have  Keeire  facias  on  it. 

^  20.  If  A,  tenant  in  common,  occupy  all  the  land,  and  the  12  Man.  R. 
other  do  not  claim  to  be  admitted,  and  A  do  not  binder,  he  is  ^^J^^^** 
not  liable  to  this  action  of  account.     This  was  not  on  the  4th 
of  Anne  16. 

Abt.  3.  Cases  in  Massachusetts.     Sundry  declarations  in 
this  action  in  print. 

^  1.  In  this  case  in  June,  1798,  L.  M.  died  without  ever  ^^^^i  S.J. 
hamg  had  issuer  and  of  course  her  husband  was  not  tenant  by  i^nns^th' 
the  courtesy;-  and  her  estate,  being  a  certain  messuage  sub-  lial.  v. 
ject  to  sun^  privileges,  devised  to  the  deft.,  descended  to  ^^ody. 
thedeft.,  her  aster  of  the  whole  blood,toJ.  S.  one  of  the  phs., 
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Cfi.  8.      ^^  brother  of  the  half  blood,  and  to  A.  B.  another  sister  of 

jjff,  3,      the  half  blood  ;  she  had  been  married  to  the  other  pit.  J.  B, 

y^^y^j  but  died  in  1802,  leaving  him  alive,  as  tenant  by  the  courtesy y 

and  also,  children ;  the  deft,  had  been  in  possession,  us  the  pits. 

supposed,  of  the  whole  without  any  a^eement. 

^  2*  The  pits.  J.  S.'  and  J.  B.  brought  an  aotloa  of  ac* 
eowit,  and  aliped  that  said  S.,  and  B.  and  hb  wife  in  her 
right,  and  the  deft.,  from  June  20,  1798,  to  May  14,  1803, 
when  Mrs.  B.  died,  held  together  and  undivided,  as  tenants  in 
eamman,  aparcel  of  land  in  »  ■  ■,  bounded  i  ,  wilb  a  bouse 
and  other  miildings  thereon,  with  the  appurtenances,  except  the 
use  of  a  chamber,  and  so  excepting  severai  small  parts  and 
privileges  held  by  the  deft,  in  severaUy ;  and  that  she  during 
all  that  time,  had  the  care  and  management  of  the  wbde  of 
die  tenements  aforesaid  so  held  by  them,  to  receive  and  tahs 
tke  rents,  issues,  and  profits  ikerenf,  and  as  the  bailiff  of  lie 
said  S.  and  B.  of  what  she  received  more  than  her  jns$  share 
and  proportion  thereof,  to  render  a  reasonable  aoeousU  thereof 
to  them  on  demand;  and  alleged  ftirther,  she  heul  rteeioed 
more  than  her  just  proportion  be.  and  had  rendened  nb  ac- 
count &c. 

Second  count  the  -same,  except  therein  B's  wife  was  not 
mentioned: 

Third  count  was  for  dme  after  Mrs.  B.  died,  to  wit,  fion 
May  15,  1'802,  to  June  12,  1804,  otherwise  m  the  89m»  fotm 
as  the  2d  count.    Plea,  never  baiii£ 

Hiis  case  is  material  as  it  rejects  the  statute  of  the  4th 
and  5tfa  of  Anne,  because  it  will  foe  observed  this  action  is 
grounded  expressly  upon  it,  and  there .  was  no  doubt  in  the 
court  or  counsel,  but  that  it  had  been  adopted  here. 

The  pits,  failed  in  this  action,  because  the  evidence  proved 
that  J.  M.  occupied  the  premises,  and  not  liie  deft. ;  but  that 
she  was  only  a  member  of  his  family. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  count  two  tenants  in 
common,  one  in  his  own  right  and  one  in  his  wife's  right,  joined 
in  this  action  for  the  time  she  lived ;   that  in  the  2d  count 
the  husband  sued,  as  to  the  same  time,  and  did  not  notice  his 
wife ;  and  in  the  3d  count  a  tenant  in  common,  in  fee,  and  jsl 
^nant  by  the  courtesy  in  common  joined ;  and  that  the  pro- 
portions claimed  by  the  pits,  were  not  stated.     And  the  court 
inclined  to  think  the  declaration  was  good  in  these  respects. 
It  was  objected  that  the  heirs  of  L.  M.  were  partners,  not 
tenants  in  common,  but  this  point  was  not  decided. 
Imp.il  P.         Ib  the  first  count  B  joined  his  wife  in  making  his  claim,  in 
Vio^'Swk  ^  second  not,  and  by  the  authorities  it  appears  either  is  ri^. 
330*.— 1  wns.  For  a  tort  to  her  >land,  be  and  she  must  join;   for  here  die 
^.—2  Esp.  eauee  trf  actioii  will  mvpme  to  her,  as  for  a  trespass,  a  nusance, 
stopping  her  lights  or  tray. 
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Bui  tte  profits  of  hef  kad  are  his  during  die  merrieee^  Cb.  6. 
and  he  may  avow  alone,  thouf^  he  must  acaie  his  eaae  ttaSy^  Art.  4» 
"  that  tl»  reM  #ad  due  to  him  and  his  wife,^  Cro.  Jam.  442.   \^y^j 

§  2.  Se|)tember)  1810|  ^said  S%  brOQ^  an  Mtion of  «cep«ii^  2E8p.4e, 
against  said  J.  M.,  for  the  time  he  was  tmuM  im  tommom  hg  ^^  «*^*^ 
deed  of  said  Moody's  d^rd  pan^  by  her  heirahip,  nol  of  her  £^  g  j 
pmilegee,  to  wit,  from  October  3,  17d8,  to  Au^M  1,  1801.  Court,  April, 
in  his  first  count  he  ataled,  the  {dt.,  deft,  and  di^en  fenem  J^^*"^^' 
unkmaum^  held  as  tenanti  in  eommoHj  the  samo  messuage ;  ako 
on  Maid  siatuUf  and  did  not  except  in  this'  count  said  privi- 
leges.    Second  count  stated  the  pit*  and  deft.,  for  the  same 
time,  held  as  tenants  in  common  two  undivided  third  parts  of 
s^d  premises ;   this  also  was  on  the  statute.     These  counts 
were  in  fact  waived,  and  the  pit.  filed  a  third  on  the  statute, 
claiming  an  undivided  third  part,  sid)ject  to  said  privileges  as 
above.    Pleas,  never  bailiff,  and  never  bailiff  within  six  years. 
Verdict  and  judgment  for  the  pit.  on  the  ihird  count. 

It  was  said,  though  not  much  urged,  that  if  there  be  three 
er  EfeHore  tenlmts  in  common,  asd  one  occupies  all,  another 
aiofne  cannot  have  account ;  for  the  law  does  not  raise  a  pro- 
mise in  the  occupier  to  account  to  such  tenants  in  common ; 
so  as  to^ve  twenty  actions,  if  there  be  twenty  tenai\ts  in  com- 
mon,   fikit  the  action  was  supported. 

If  three  tenants  in  common,  A,  B,  and  0,  A  alone  may  have  i  Com.  D. 
an  action  of  account  against  B,  as  bailiff  to  the  common  benefit  ^\'^  26d! 
of  A,  B,  and  C,  ibr  it  may  be  that  A  alone  intrusted^  part  oiUjf 
to  B;  but  13  Ed.  2  is  contra. 

^  3.  The  pit.,  deft.,  aaod  one  Palam  owned  38  tons  of  wine,  2  Co.  410.— 
the  deft,  akme  held  it.  The  pit.  sued  for  his  third  part.     This  ^l^^^^f  '^' 

1-         j«  /••»  1         1  *^iiii      Eastman. 

was  objected  m  arrest  cf  judgment ;   but  the  court  held  the 
action  could  be  supported,  tor  Palam  might  refuse  to  sue,  and  *• 

the  ph.  might  solely  commit  his  third  part  to  the  deft.,  and 
the  objecticm  wss  not  taken  in  abatement. 

AsLT.  4.  Pleas  in  account  and  evidence.     ^  1.  The  general  4i  £.  8. 3.9. 
issue  in  this  action  is  never  bailiff  or  receiver ,  and  whatever  ^  ^'  ^*  ^^' 
matter  goes  to  shew  the  deft,  never  was  accountable,  ought  to 
be  8o  pleaded  ;  for  if  true,  the  action  never  ought  to  be  sent 
to  auditors.     Nonage  is  a  good  iplea  in  bar.  49  £d.  3.  10. 

^  2.  It  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  the  action  that  the  deft,  was  ^o^l-  ^^^ 
the  iplt's.  servant  to  drive  his  plough  or  keep  his  cattle,  for  \%^e.  AhtT 
then  he  -never  was  aecountable.     So  it  is  a  good  plea  in  bar,  20, 21. 
that  the  pit.  has  released  to  the  deft,  all  actions.     So  an  award  Cro.Car.  116 
on  all  matters  between  the  parties;  so  that  the  ph.  accepted 
the  deft's.  bond  for  the  same  sum :  this  destroys  the  du^.        Dyer,  22, 

%  3.  But  it  is  no  plea 'in  bar  to  the  action,  that  the  deft,  has  JotIw^s  «w. 
made  pajnooent  of  the  ittonogr  *which  be  has  received  to  ac-  _4  Leon  51. 
ceuniwid^or'thathehaafiiHMielwtisfaci^  fer -:f  tiis  853, 

410. 
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Ch.  9.      these  pleas,  being  matters  that  shew  he  was  onci  aeeoimtable, 
Art.  1.      ure  .only  to  be  made  use  of  before  auditors. 

^4.  Nothing  that  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  te  the  aotioB  can 
be  jdeaded  beibre  auditcnrs,  for  eveiy  matter  ougftt  to  be 
pleaded  in  proper  time. 
^Mwyo  N.  ^  5.  If  the  deft,  plead  he  was  never  receiver,  he  cannot 
give  in  evidence  a  bailment  to  deliver  to  another  person^  and 
that  he  has  delivered  accordingly.  This  evidence  does  not 
support  the  plea.    Judgments  so  above. 


F.a. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT. 

Art.  1.  On  promises  not  under  seal^  expressed  wr  impUed; 
ike  three  settled  grounds  thereof.  See  Ch.  187,  a.  18|  s.  73  to 
78;   Ch.  148,  a.  7,  s.  2. 

(^  1 .  The  plaintiff  may  have  an  action  of  assumpsit  on  any 
promise  not  sealed,  expressly  made  by  the  defts.,  or  implied  in 
law. 

^  2.  The  courts  of  law  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
England,  now  admit  three  settled  grounds  of  actions,  by  means 
of  which,  equity  as  well  as  justice  is  done  in  most  cases.  On 
the  first,  the  pit.  is  allowed  to  state  his  case  in  his  declarati<ni, 
as  it  really  exists,  and  to  say  an  action  has  accrued  to  him  to 
recover  so  and  so  of  tlie  deft. ;  and  the  law  adjudges  to  the 
pit.  what  in  justice  and  equity  he  ought  to  have.  On  the 
second  ground  the  pit.  may  state  he  has  paid  and  expended 
so  much  money  to  the  deffs.  use^  and  at  iiis  request^  whenever 
that  is  the  legal  and  equitable  operation  of  the  payment  or 
expenditure.  And  the  law  presumes  the  deft,  impliedly 
promises,  or  assumes  to  reimburse  the  pit.  whatever  and 
whenever,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  he  ought  to  do  it, 
having  a  regard  to  a  good  consideration  before  described. 
On  the  third  ground  the  pit.  may  state  the  deft,  has  received 
so  much  money  to  the  pit's,  use,  whenever  that  is  the  l^al 
and  equitable  operation  of  the  receipt  of  it ;  and  the  law  again 
will  presume  the  deft,  impliedly  assumes  to  pay  it  to  the  pit., 
whenever  in  equity  and  good  conscience  he  ought  to  do  it,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  consideration. 

^  2.  These  grounds,  together  with  a  proper  treatment  of 
fraud,  have  rendered  courts  of  equity  of  much  less  use  than 
formerly,  except  in  the  modes  of  proof,  in  applying  to  the 
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oaths  and  conscieoces  of  the  parties ;  and  in  the  modes  of  .Ch.  9. 
relief,  in  ordering  agreements  and  contracts  to  be,  in  some    Afi.  1. 
cases,  speeifieaUy  executed.     The  difference  between  equity,  ^^v^^ 
as  a  matter  of  right,  and  law,  is  inconsiderable.  Equity  is  the  s  Bl.  Com. 
soul  of  all  law,  and  all  good  law  is  made  in  reference  to  equity.  ^^»  488.^ 
^*  Equity  mmti  follow  and  not  lead  the  taw ;''  it  must  yield  to  scom.l^r" 
the  law.  However  desirable,  however  politically  and  even  400  to  488.— 
morally  right  it  may  be,  to  divide  the  estate  of  the  intestate  J-^  ^Sjka 
parent  among  his  children,  yet  if  the  law  gives  it  to  one  alone,  eo'  dl*,  tt. 
equity  can  afford  no  relief.     "  A  court  of  equity  determmes 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  rule,  so  does  a  court  of  law ;" 
^  both,   accordmg  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  legislature.'*' 
EquiQr  at  most,  is  to  temper  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  law ; 
that  is,  to  make  the  general  rules  of  law  enacted  by  men,  to 
conform  in  certain  special  cases  to  the  law  of  reason,  an  ex- 
ception impliedly  understood  in  each  general  rule  of  poMve 
law.     It  follows  the  intent  rather  than  the  words  of  the  law. 
It  corrects   the   injustice   of  positive   law,  and   supplies  its 
defects  where  the  collateral  consequences  of  it  were  not  in- 
tended. 

^  3.  Frauds,  accidents,  and  trusts,  (except  a  few  trusts) 
are  cognisable  in  a  court  of  law,  as  well  as  in  equity.  A  court 
of  equity  is  governed  by  established  rules  and  precedents. 
^^  In  fact,  the  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  ought  to  have 
exactly  the  same  rules  of  property,  of  evidence,  and  of  inter- 
pretation." The  power  of  the  law  courts  of  late  have  been 
much  extended  to  most  matters  in  equity.  Lord  Mansfield 
said,  *^  in  construing  agreements,  I  know  no  difference  between  Doml.  877. 
a  court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity.  Each  can  only  -explain 
the  true  meaning  of  the  parties,  neither  can  make  an  agree- 
ment for  them."  Jj^  Q^  "«» 

i^  4.  A  court  of  law  allows  any  thing  to  be  averred,  even 
against  a  deed,  by  way  of  fraud;  as  that  the  consideration 
expressed  in  the  deed,  and  therein  said  to  be  paid,  in  fact  was 
not  pud.     So  the  law  considers  a  gift  or  conveyance  of  land, 
made  with  an  intent  in  the  parties  to  it,  to  defraud  a  pur-  44^^^!^^ 
chaser  on  good  consideration,  as  void,  as  against  him  ;  and  so  77,  Ftrmtr'a 
as  to  creditors  :  so  a  fine  levied  by  fraud  is  void  in  law.    The  ^^ 
marks  of  firaud  are  the  same  in  law  as  in  equity ;  equity  can-    ^   " 
not  afi!ect  any  matter  the  necessary,  direct,  and  plain  conse-     ' 
quence  of  a  principle  of  law.  SSSSiT' 

v)  5.  The  law  considers  a  deed  as  fraudulent,  if  made  with  Xennett.— 
an  intent,  in  both  parties  to  it,  to  defraud  creditors,  though  there  ^'K^^ 
be  a  valuable  consideration,  and  possession  be  changed  ;  lies  |^  ^  _ 
for  monies  paid  on  a  compromise,  and  no  consideration.  l  Barr.896^ 

§  6.  Fraud  and  covin,  in  judgment  of  law,  may  avoid  ef  ery  ^  ^^^'"^ 
kind  of  act.  So  the  law  deems  the  fraud  of  the  agent^  the  fraud  con.  417, 

YOh.  I.  23  418' 
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Ch.  9.      of  the  principal :  also  the  law  deems  it  a  fraud  if  A  buy  landt 
Art,  I.      having  notice  that  B  has  a  deed  of  it,  not  recorded. 
V^y^^       ^  7.  The  actions  of  asaumpHt  are  numerous ;  they  rest  on 
one  general  principle,  which  applies  to  a  multitude  of  cases. 

^  8.'  Oftentimes  t^e  reason  and  nature  of  an  action  is  best 
expressed,  by  taking  a  few  of  the  operative  words  in  the  de- 
claration.    In  these  the  essence  of  the  action  is  usually  seen. 
FeoBtrl*^'  It  is  briefly  done,  and  the  repetition  of  forms  is  avoided.  The 
Mearei.         obligor  on  a  respondentia  bond,  engaged  by  endorsment  on  it 
to  pay  it  to  any  assignee.   Any  assignee  may  have  this  action. 
^  9.  A  very  usual  kind  of  declaration  in  cusumpsit  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  existed  time  out  of  mind  ;  and  the  cases  in  which 
this  form  of  declaring  has  been  used,  have  been  extremely  nu- 
merous, but  rarely  ever  called  in  question.    It  is  short,  simple, 
and  plain ;  and  exactly  suited  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  by  means 
of  an  account  annexed  to  the  writ  and  declaration,  in  the  form  of 
a  common  ledger-book  account  in  words  and  figures.     In  this 
form  the  deft,  is  sued  to  answer  to  the  pit.  in  a  plea  of  the 
case,  [more  formally,  in  a  plea  of  trespass  on  the  case,]  *^  for 

that  the  said  D  (deft.)  at on being  indebted  to  the 

pit.  in  the  sum  of  ■  according  to  the  annexed  aeeount^ 

then  and  there  in  consideration  thereof,  promised  the  pit.  to 
\Bj  him  that  sum  on  demand ;  yet,  though  requested,  the  sud 
has  never  paid  them,  but  neglects  and  refuses  so  to  do.** 
This  account  annexed  may  contain  matters,  usually  charged  on 
book,  however  many — and  counts  may  be  added  in  quantum 
meruit  and  quantum  valebant^  with  like  reference  to  the  same 
13  j^^gg  ^    annexed  accounts ;  and  if  the  said  request  and  refusal  be  ex- 
284,  Rider  r.  pressed  in  the  first  count,  and  omitted  in  the  after  ones,  the 
Robbios,  in     declaration  will  be  good,  because  such  averment  in  the  first 
*"^^*  count  may  be  applied  to  them.     In  such  an  action,  in  sub- 

stance, in  this  case  there  was  such  a  declaration,  and  on  error 
brought,  the  first  error  assigned  was,  that  by  the  first  count 
there  was  no  sufficient  cause  of  action  set  forth  ;  and  that  in 
the  second,  the  pit.  had  alleged  no  breach  of  the  promise 
therein  declared  on.  Judgment  affirmed.  First  error  was 
assigned,  on  the  ground  the  account  or  schedule  annexed 
constituted  no  part  of  the  declaration.  As  totlie  second,  Lawes' 
Pleading  in  Assumpsit,  258,  was  relied  on.  For  the  deft,  in 
error  were  cited  Chitty  on  Pleading  324,  327, 313. — Ld.  Ray. 
284.-5  East  270.— 1  Wils.  33.— 1  Saund.  228.  As  to  the 
first,  the  court  decided  the  declaration  was  good  on  immemo- 
rial practice.  As  to  the  second,  the  court  said,  the  authorities 
shew  clearly,  that  one  averment  of  request  and  refusal  to  pay- 
is  sufficient  for  any  number  of  counts  in  assumpsit ;  bringing 
the  action  too,  is  a  request  in  law,  1  Wils.  33.  See  Stennett 
^*  Hogg,  Ch.  184,  a.  5. 2.  5.     However,  there  are  some  dic' 


fe' 
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Items  10  the  books,  on  the  ground  each  count  must  be  complete  Ch.  9. 
in  itself;  and  no  doubt  this  rule  holds,  when  each  count  con-  Art.  1. 
tains  substantive  independent  matter  in  fact.  Vi^'VN^ 

^10.  Another  important  rule  in  suing  on  contracts  be.    A  Noy's  Mai. 
man  is  bound  to  sue,  or  take  his  remedy,  on  his  highest  secu-  ^»  ^^^V 
ri^;  and  things  of  a  higher^  determine  things  of  a  loiDer  Dy.so.  "^ 
nature,  as  a  matter  in  writing  determines  an  agreement  in 
words ;  this  further  proves  where  the  pit.  has  a  written  contract 
he  must  sue  upon  it.    On  the  above  ground,  if  one  have  liber- 
ties by  prescription,  and  afterwards  takes  a  grant  by  patent,  p^    ,^  |^|^ 
this  determines  the  prescription ;  for  matter  in  writing  deter-  15,  cites 
mines  matter  in  pais.     If  one  has  an  attumpsit  and  a  deed,  he  ^^^^^  ^^ 
most  sue  on  his  deed.  See  Ch.  31,  s.  10.     So  majus  coniinet  _^o.  L.116. 
minui;  the  higher  contract,  in  substance,  absorbs  the  lower,  —6  Co.  41. 
the  greater  the  less*  But  if  a  man  offer  to  do  more  than  his  con-  p^oy^B  BAai. 
tract  requires,  his  act  is  good  for  what  it  requires.     As  if  he  16,  cites  6 
tender  more  than  he  owes,  his  tender  is  valid  for  what  he^^'^^* 
owes. 

^  11.  In  bringing  actions  there  is  another  rule,  somewhat  of  ^-  I'lt.  1^. 
the  same  kind.   If  a  matter  be  within  two  jurisdictious,  the  pit.  *"    Co-« 
must  sue  in  the  highest,  as  if  within  a  franchise  and  the  cam' 
MOfi  law^  the  latter  has  cognisance. 

^  13.  A  receives  monies  of  B  to  account,  he  cannot  have  3  Day's  Ca. 
inddniatut  auumpsit^  unless  A  expressly  promised  to  pay  a  ^^^^ui^ 
particular  sum.  ^' 

^  13.  Where  the  deft,  may  retain  monies  aquo  et  bono^  as  4  ]>ay'8  Ca. 
were  awarded  to  A,  under  the  British  treaty  of  1794,  for  his  42,  Alsop  v. 
vessel  and  cargo  condemned,  as  prize,  also /or  eapenses  ofB^  Magillfcal. 
A's  agent,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  condemnation.  A,  for 
a  valuable  consideration  assigned  all  his  right  in  the  award  to 
C.     Held,  B  could  not  recover  the  sum  allowed  for  his  ex- 
penses, from  C,  who  was  a  bondjide  purchaser  of  the  whole. 

§  14.  So  this  action  lies,  though  the  deft,  gives  a  written  f  J^*i*5*' 
promise  to  account  on  demand;  as   where   B   had  a  note  bonev.Fot- 
against  C,  and  A  received  it  of  B  to  collect  or  return  it,  and  tibone. 
gave  B  such  a  promise,  and  received  the  money  due  on  it.  It 
seems  by  the  decision  in  this  case,  that  B  could  waive  his  spe- 
cial promiscj  and  sue  and  recover  for  money  had  and  received 
generally. 

^16.  Whenever  A  is  liable  to  pay  monies  for  B's  benefit,  2J?*^  *  ^' 
and  pays  them,  A  has  this  action. 

^16.  One  may  receive  of  me  a  bill  be.,  as  a  matter  of  ^^^ohns. 
courtesy  to  use  for  my  benefit ^  yet  be  liable  to  my  action  if  he  ^^J^\,^ 
promise  to  return  it  on  demand,  or  pay  the  amount,  and  do  Lucet. 
not. 

^  17.  A  mere  agent,  or  attorney,  who  has  no  beneficial  i2/^"'*  ^' 
interest  in  a  contract,  cannot  sue  upon  it  in  his  own  name. 
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Ch.  9.  AftT.  3.  For  money  had  and  received^  token  due  in  equity 

Art.  5.  and  good  conscience.  This  action,  for  money  had  and  receiv- 
^^Fy-xJ  ®^»  Uos  wherever  the  deft,  is  bound  in  equity,  and  by  .the  ties 
8  Burr.  1019.  of  natural  justice,  to  refund  the  money  ;  but  not  when  the  pit. 
—  1  Esel2,4.  was  bound  in  honour  and  honesty  to  pay  it,  though  not  in  law, 
-^mp.  M.  P»  1^  jf  1^  ^^i^i  l^e  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  contract- 
Ani  privitF  ed  by  an  infant,  or  fairly  won  at  phy,  or  the  legal  debt  and 
^d^^Tft.  interest  on  a  usurious  contract  be  pdd,  the  same  shall  not  be 
fMnu  not  to  recovered  back.     So  a  breach  of  trust  may  be  the  ground  of 

be  neoeasarj.  assumpsit. 

iTiS^aatJ!  ^'^'  ^'  Monies  paid  by  mistake.  ^  1.  As  if  an  underwriter 
--^'ch'.  9,  supposes  a  vessel  is  lost,  and  pays  the  loss,  when  in  fact,  she 
ftD^^  «^  is  not  lost,  he  may  recover  back  the  monies  paid.  So  if  by 
Smith  V.  '  mistcAe  in  settling  an  account,  one  pays  too  large  a  balance, 
Jaaieaoii.  he  may  in  this  action  recover  back  die  excess  paid. 
nwce*?'a4.  ^  2.  So  money  paid  by  mistake  of  the  law  or  fact  may  be 
—2  Burr.  recovered  back  m  this  form  of  action.  There  is  some  doubt, 
1010,  Moms  however,  as  to  a  mistake  of  the  law,  though  the  better  opinion 
teuee  Kr^  IS,  that  money  paid  by  mistake  of  the  law  may  be  recovered 
127.— Imp.     back,  as  will  appear  m  several  of  the  cases  foUowing,  and  ch. 

024 '  ^'  ^  3.  In  the  law  of  France  an  error  in  calculation  in  a  aet- 
Farmerv.  tlement  must  be  corrected;  but  otherwise,  as  to  an  error  in 
D^d^4671-  ^^'  though  much  is  said  as  to  equity  and  conscience,  it  is  clear, 
3Blaule&S.  "conscience  must  always  be  grounded  on  the  law,**  and  so 
5*^.  equity.     Hence  no  room  for  either  where  the  law  is  clear  and 

B.  38,  il  Dr,         _^  • 

&stad.82     certam.        ,^    .       ,  ^         ^ 

kc.  Art.  4.  Monies  obtained  by  deceit.    ^  1.  As  where  the 

Salk.  28,  deft,  had  a  wife  living,  married  another  woman,  and  received 
Wallis,&Ball.  ^^^  rents,  she  may  have  this  action ;  for  she  is  deceived,  and 
JN.  P.  133.—  her  pretended  husband  shall  not  avail  himself  of  his  own  fraud. 
mS''i46Z^^  So  if  the  deft,  receives  the  premium  on  a  fraudulent  repre- 
Imp.  m.p7~  sentation  of  a  sea  risk.  So  in  any  other  case,  where  a  man 
It'  r  obtains  monies  hy  fraud  or  deceit,  or  by  any  imposition,  monies 
143  447. 816.  P^'^  knowing  facts,  but  mistaking  the  law,  not  demandable, 
1  Esp.  8         cannot  be  recovered  back. 

Shove  9.  Aet.  6.   When  the  consideration  fails.     ^  1.  As  title,  &c. 

vr^RT32  *^s  if  the  pit.  pay  monies  on  an  annuity,  the  title  to  wliich  fails 
736^  Shove  r.  by  ^  innocent  mistake  in  registering  the  memorials,  he  may 
Webb.— 6  recover  it  by  this  action  ;  but  not  if  he  be  guilty  of  ^ny  fraud. 
Holmes  v!  ^^  *^  should  seem  culpable  negligence,  quod  maleficio  non  ori' 
Hall.—  tur  actio.     But  in  the  case  of  the  annuity,  it  was  held  that 

irTl^T  R  ^^"S*^  ^®  surety  joined  in  the  receipt  for  the  money,  he  was 
aeojstretton  ^^^  liable  to  this  action,  when  in  fact  he  received  no  part  of 
V.  Rastob.^  it ;  for  this  being  an  equitable  action,  it  is  unjust  and  contra- 
4B^  b  P.  jy  to  the  principles  of  it,  to  hold  one  to  pay  money  who  never 
Cooke  'o.  received  it,  and  to  estop  him  by  a  receipt,  in  which  he  joins 
lluosione.     f(ir  form  sake  only. 
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^  2.  So  where  the  ph.  paid  monies  to  the  deft.,  on  his  pro-    Ch.  9. 
mise  to  make  a  lease  of  land  to  the  ph.,  and  before  it  was    Art^  5. 
made,  the  deft,  was  evicted,   the  pit.  recovered  back  the  K^ry^j 
money  he  had  paid.  2  Esp.  3, 

So  where  the  money  is  paid,  and  the  thing  contracted  for  ?^|^*»|^ 
is  not  delivered,  this  must  be  repaid,  for  the  consideration  of  ..^well  oa 
the  payment  fails.    As  where  A  paid  monies  to  B  to  have  Contracts, 
certain  shares  transferred  to  him,  and  this  was  not  done :  but  ^^  ^^S^ 
otherwise  if  the  shares  had  been  transferred,  though  to  a  less  Dutch  v. 
value ;  for  then  repaying  the  money  would  not  be  final  and  Warren.— 
complete  justice  between  the  parties,  and  the  pit.  by  accepting  imrV  p.' 
the  transfer,  waives  his  election  to  sue  and  recover  back  the  174.— 
consideration  money— so  by  acciapting  any  performance,  or  ^?^^'  ^* 
part  perforfhance,  for  one  cannot  confirm  the  act  in  part^  and  i  b.&E.  184. 
impeach  it  as  to  the  rest.  Towen  v. 

^3  So  if  a  sea  risk  be  not  run  in  any  part,  the  insurer  is  0^[|!!|''^ 
held,  in  this  form  of  action,  to  refund  the  premium,  though  Wcitoov.' 
not  run  even  by  the  fault  of  the  assured,  if  this  fault  be  mere  l'^^'^*'^ 
n^igenee  and  not  fraud.     And  so  for  part  where  the  risk  is  yjS^  * 
by  settled  usage  divisible.  Show.  I80, 

§  4.  So  this  action  lies  against  an  auctioneer  for  a  deposit,  ^^"^^ 
if  there  be  any  defect  in  the  thin§  sold;  but  the  deposit  is  on-  sarr.  1240.— 
ly  recoverable  with  interest,  not  damages  for  the  loss  of  the  Comber.  841. 
bargain.    And  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  deposit  can  be  re-  ^^^j^'f. 
covered  back,  if  the  buyer  accept  the  thing  after  he  has  dis-  rou^  v.8kSn- 
covered  the  defect  in  it ;   for  then,  fairly  understanding  the  ? Jlr^f.?^^^ 
case,  he  ratifies  the  contract  of  sale  by  his  acceptance,  and  if  bi.  ib.— im. 
he  sustains  any  loss,  he  must  be  made  whole  in  an  action  for  M.  p.  174.— 
damages,  adequate  to  the  defect  in  the  thing.  Holt's  R.  86. 

^  5.  In  this  case  the  pit.  sued  for  money  paid  by  him  to  ^/^Sjj;^' 
the  deft,  for  land,  and  the  question  was,  if  the  deft,  could  Faion.    ^  *' 
make  a  title  to  real  estate.  The  deft.,  thinking  he  was  tenant  in  a  receives 
fee^  conthiciced  to  sell  and  convey  the  estate,  and  received  fop^^^JJj^jJ 
£161, and  on  examination  it  was  found  he  was  notable  to  per-  parposeyaod 
form  his  cootract ;  and  judgment  for  him.    It  is  to  be  ob-  ^*^^  'VP'/ 
served  that  no  exception  was  taken  to  the  form  of  action.         ^^^  lietT'a 

^6.  So  if  money  be  paid  for  a  horse  warranted  sounds  and  Day's  Ca.762, 
he  b  UMoundf  and  there  is  an  immediate  return  of  him,  but  ^"l®*  ••  ^ 
otherwise  the  action  must  be  on  the  warrantee.     '*It  m  no^  3Bo8.&pr 
kamr^  ike  stipulated  consideration,  and  not  its  want  of  value^  l^li  Johnson 
which  the  doctrine  respects."  ».  Johnson. 

§  7.  Title  to  lands  in  question  in  this  action ;  as  where  A  \^''  ^  ^' 
devised  two  parcels  of  lands  to  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  in  trust  to  sell  Johnson  v. 
and  divide  the  monies  among  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  chil-  Johnson. 
dren.  E  was  one  of  twenty-four  persons,  entitled  to  the  monies. 
The  four  trustees  were  proceeding  to  sell,  when  it  was  agreed  by 
B,  C,  and  D,  and  the  other  twenty-three  legatees,  that  E 
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Ch.  9.  should  buy  the  two  parcels  and  pay  £300  for  one,  and  £700 
Art.  5.  for  the  other.  B,  C,  and  D,  with  consent  in  writing  of  the 
^^,^-y^^  twenty-three  legatees,  covenanted  to  convey  a  good  title  to  E^ 
but  B  and  C  only  conveyed  to  him,  and  be  took  possession 
and  paid  both  sums.  The  monies  were  divided  among  said- 
legatees ;  £  was  evicted  afterwards  of  the  small  parcel,  be* 
cause  A,  the  testator,  had  no  title  to  it.  E  sued  the  deft.,  one 
of  the  twenty-three  legatees,  or  cestui  que  trusts^  to  recover 
back  the  share  of  the  £300  he  received,  but  though  required 
by  the  deft.,  E  refused  to  give  up  the  £700  parcel,  to  be  re- 
sold for  the  benefit  of  the  concerned.  Judgment  for  the  pit. 
And  the  court  held  the  two  parcels  were  distinct,  and  the  c€hi*» 
tract  as  to  them,  as  two  distinct  contracts.  Hence  the  pit's, 
retaining  the  £700  parcel  was  not  adhering  to  the  contract  in 
parti  and  so  an  attempt  to  rescind  in  part.  Held  also  the  ^^  pit. 
never  had  any  title  conveyed  to  Um,"  as  only  two  of  the 
trustees  executed  tlie  conveyance.  But  third,  the  court  said, 
we  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  to  intimate,  ^'  that  where  un- 
der a  contract  of  sale  a  vendor  does  legally  convey  all  the 
title  which  is  in  him,  and  that  title  turns  out  to  be  .defective, 
the  purchaser  can  sue  the  vendor  in  an  action  for  numey  bad 
and  received.  Every  purchaser  may  protect  his  purchase  by 
proper  covenants ;  where  the  vendor's  title  is  actually  convey- 
ed to  the  purchaser,  the  rule  caveat  emptor  applies."  See  also 
Cripps  V.  Reade,  ch.  9.  a.  14.  Another  case  of  title  failing, 
and  monies  paid,  5  Taunton's  Reports,  815.  Assumpsit  lies 
to  recover  the  consideration  money  for  land  sold  and  convey- 
ed, 14  Johns.  R.  165  ;  though  the  vendor  in  the  deed  says  be 
has  received  it,  for  it  is  but  a  receipt^  and  parol  evidence  is 
3  Bos.  &  P.  admissible  to  prove  it  has  not  been  paid,  14  Johns.  R.  210, 
}Sb      ^.     Shepherd  v.  Little.     Land  must  be  described,  13  Johns.  R. 

Elliot  V.Ed-     ^QQ^ 
wards—  ^°'^- 

8D.&  E.676,      §  8.  B,  by  not  paying  liis  purchase  money  for  a  household 

Aipassr.Wat-  estate,  left  his  title  incomplete,  the  sheriff  on  execution  against 

him  sold  it  to  D,  who  paid  down  a  deposit ;  this  he  recovered 

back  by  reason  of  defect  of  title,  there  had  been  no  formal 

conveyance.     See  also  Howes  v.  Barker. — 2  Esp.  R.  639, 

Farr  &  al.  v.  Nightingale. 

Johns.  R.  §  9.  B's  land  was  to  be  sold  on  execution,  and  A  agreed 

240, 750,Han  |jy  parol  to  buy  it,  and  reconvey  to  B  on  payment  of  the  sum 

Plt.ViUjd2~  advanced,  and  a  reasonable  allowance   for  its   trouble.     A 

Sira.  916.—.    bought  it  with  his  own  money,  and  refused  to  reconvey  unless 

Deft^chedT  ^  P**^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"  a:ddition  to  principal  and  interest.     This 
East  469  &c.  B  paid,  to  get  his  land.     Held,  he  could  not  recover  back  the 
money  in  tiiis  action.     When  he  paid  the  $300  to  A,  he  was 
the  owner  and  seller,  and  had  a  right  to  set  his  own  price.  . 
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^  10.  Where,  if  the  deft,  accounts  for  goods  to  the  owner,    Ch.  9. 
he  is  discharged  of  his  promise  to  account  for  them  to  a  third    Art.  6. 
person.     As  where  the  ph.  sent  goods  by  one  Kingsbury,  to  V^^V^%«/ 
be  sold  by  him  m  New  Orleans,  and  there  K.  left  diem  with  12  Mass.  R 
the  deft,  to  sell,  who  gave  K  a  promise  to  account  to  him  for  J,^.>  ^86i 
them.     Held,  the  deft,  was  liable  to  the  pit.  for  the  proceeds  hoseq^"^* 
in  an  action  for  monies  had  and  received ;   and  his  account- 
ing with  the  pit.  for  them  discharged  him  of  his  promise  to 
Kmgsbury. 

§  11.  Failure  of  cansiderationy  in  equity.     The  rule  gener-  Newland  on 
ally  is,  if  an  executory  contract  be,  when  made,  founded  on  a  Q2°y°^cc 
good  consideration,  the  failure  of  it  occasioned  by  a  subse-  1  Bro.'  c.  c. 
quent  contingent  event,  to  which  tlie  agreement  from  its  na-  ?'« *T^  ^qo 
ture  was  subject,  is  not  regarded  in  equity  as  a  reason  for  white  9. 
not  enforcing  it.  There  are,  however,  cases  decided  otherwise ;  Nutt,  enfor- 
as  2  P.  W.  217,  where  the  pit.  sold  the  deft,  shares  of  no  ^n^'^n.^SJ* 
value,  no  decree  to  enforce,  but  enforced  where  the  considera-  London  r.  ' 
tion  failed  in  part ;  but  other  cases  shew  there  is  no  difference  J*?^"®"^"" 
between  a  failure  of  part  and  of  the  whole  of  the  considera-  329^  * 
tion ;  as  2  Vem.  421,  and  Pre.  Ch.  102,  312 ;  2  Vent.'359 ;  2  Vern.280, 
1  Afli.  10 ;  in  both  cases  enforced  on  the  general  principle  in  ^^^^ 
equity.     So  3  Bro.  C.  C.  605  ;   so  1  Fonbl.  122  enforced,  6  Ve8ey849, 
though  the  grantee  of  an  annuity  &ic.  died  before  the  agree-  Paine  v.  Mil- 
ment  was  executed.     So  equity  enforces  the  vendee  to  per-  Jj^^^jn 
form,  though  the  property  is  burnt  after  the  bargain  made,  Con.  246, 
and  before  conveyance,  the  chancellor  saying,  he  by  the  con-  ^7"   |» 
tract  has  become  in  equity  the  complete  owner  of  ^e  house,  210  212. 
was  vendable  as  his,  chargeable  as  his,  devisable  as  his,  his  lBro.C.C. 
assets,  and  descendable  to  his  heir ;   hence,  at  his  risk,  and  ^^'^' 
he  would  be  entitled  to  any  profits  arising  &c.,  and  if  no  time 
fixed  for  conveying  it  to  him,  it  shall  be  conveyed  in  a  reason- 
able time.   Wliere  assumpsit  lies  or  not,  to  recover  back  passage 
money  paid  by  passengers,  the  vessels,  by  distress  of  weather 
&c.,  failing  to  carry  them  to  the  places  intended.     2  Bro.  C. 
C.  118;  1  Madd.  532. 

Aht.  6.  For  monies  paid  on  a  void  authority.     §  1.  As  |  ^*l!^*^T\ 
where  an  agent  of  an  administrator  received  a  debt  due  to  the  1 JJJ^" 
intestate,  and  paid  it  to  the  administrator,  and  afterwards  a  1  £sp.4.— But 
wiD  appearing,  and  the  administration  being  vacated,  the  ex-  g®  d"a  Vt 
ecutor  recovered  this  money  of  the  agent.     It  may  in  this  case  r.  126.— 
be  a  question,  if  the  executor  should  not  have  sued  the  ad-  ^mp.  M.  P. 
ministrator ;   especially  if  the  money  had  been  paid  over  to  ^^^* 
him  before  notice.     In  Allen,  adm.  v.  Dundas,  it  was  held, 
that  payment  of  a  debt  to  an  executor  on   a  forged  will 
proved,  is  good,  though  afterwards  the  probate  is  declared 
void. 
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Ch.  9.  ^  2.  So  monies  paid  by  the  order  of  a  court,  having  no 

Art.  7.  power,  may  be  recovered  back ;  as  by  the  high  commiasioa 

^^V^m  court  after  the  revolution ;  so  if  received  under  an  order  of 

1  Ld.  Raym.  sessions   afterwards   reversed ;   so  if  received  by  one,  pre- 

^»  tending  to  a  title  to  fees  be.  and  who  has  no  title  to  them ;  so 

Dave^^^*  where  one  pays  a  forged  bill,  note,  or  bond,  for  the  authori^ 

lDu».  M.p.  is  void.     But  in  3  T.  R.127,  129,  &c.  m  Allin  «.  Dundas, 

a  Show  21.  ^^  court  and  bar  argued  on  the  ground  that  a  payment  on 

-42  Mod.  a  forged  bill  be.  was  valid,  because  the  payer  ought  to  ex- 

J^l^^'T"  amine  the  contract ;  and  see  Price  ».  Neal,  post. 

12  Mod.  Rei       xoTr-  ^  •  c         a       s, 

V.  Elter.  \  ^'  "  a^  mnocent  person  receive  money  on  a  forged  note^ 

not  knowing  the  forgery,  it  is  no  crime  in  him,  but  he  shall  an- 
swer for  the  money  only ;  but  receiving  money  on  a  forged 
note,  knowing  the  forgery  is  a  publication  of  it ;  per  Holt. 
Cowp.  204        ^4.  So  where  duties  were  paid  on  sugars,  at  Grenada,  not 
Campbell  v,    by  law  payable,  the  pit.  recovered  them  back  from  the  collec- 
Hall.  tor  ;  they  had  been  left  in  his  hands  in  order  to  try  the  king's 

right  to  them.     In  this  action  there  was  tried  tlie  validity  of 
some  of  the  most  essential  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 
2Stn.9i6,         Art.  7.  Monies  obtained  by  extortion^  impotitianf  em&ez- 
R^noids.-.   *^*^S'j  fac-   ?i  1.  As  where  the  pit.  pawned  plate,  and  Uie  paw- 
1  EBp.4,6.—  nee  demanded  XIO  as  nsurVy  which  the  pit.  paid  to  get  his 

Saidtohave  «    •       .  i    i  .    i  1      ...    -j    .. • 


Said  to  have  goods  back,  and  this  he  recovered  ;  this  was  not  paid  by 
ed  by  Ld.    '  ^^^^  or  deceit^  but  by  compulsionj  a  kind  of  force  the  law  will 
Kenvon,  see  not  suffer  one  man  to  subject  another  to. 
t^^lEsp        ^^'  ^^  ^  custom-house  officer  seize  goods  as  forfeited,  not 
84.  seizable,  and  take  money  of  the  owner  to  release  them,  which 

4  T.  R.485,  he  pays,  because  demanded,  and  to  get  his  goods,  thbhe  may 
Wiiaoi7&  aK  recover  back  ;  it  is  paid  by  coercion^  not  as  a  6ri6c,  or  voIuH" 
—6  T.  R.  tartly.  If  it  had  been  paid  as  a  bribe,  both  parties  had  been 
on^Co^Tsir  '"  pari  delicto  ;  and  if  voluntarily,  the  rule  ^*nonfit  injuria 
^.  volenti,^  had  applied. 

1  Esp  6—  §  3.  So  where  a  creditor  of  a  bankrupt  demanded  £40  for 
Do'ugi.  em,  signing  his  certificate,  and  his  sister  paid  it,  she  was  allowed,  in 
Smith  r.         this  form  of  action,  to  recover  back  the  money,  as  having  been 

2  T.'al'Vaa  oppressively  extorted  from  her,  though  she  had  her  election  to 
766.— See  4    pay  it  or  not  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Johns.  R.  ^  4^  gQ  where  the  ph.  Smith,  the  bailiff,  arrested  one  Stan- 

2BuiT.924to  ton  on  Redshaw's  writ,  and  one  Stotesbury  promised  Smith, 
930,  Smith  v.  if  he  he  would  accept  him  and  one  Rippon,  as  bail  for  Stan- 
Cro!"am7  ""  ^^"'  '^®  Stotesbury  would  pay  Smith,  the  officer,  six  and  a  half 
103,  Bridee  v.  guineas,  when  Stanton  should  pay  fifteen  guineas  to  Stotesbu- 
w  ^^  j"  ^  '  ^^*^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  oppressive,  and  that  the  officer  could 
165,  Badow  "^^  recover  it,  and  that  if  he  had  received  the  money  he  must 
V.  Salter.—  have  paid  it  back,  for  it  is  oppression  in  the  officer  to  take 
Bark^y  i^'  money  or  a  promise  from  the  party  or  his  friend,  for  doing 

Kempton. 
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wImH  ft  k  tibe  officer's  duty  to  do,  as  to  let  to  bail  ftc. ;  this  Cn.  9. 
wai  decided  on  a  writ  of  error,  Stnith  had  recovered  betow.  Art.  8. 
It  IB  tU  sound  and  settled  policy  of  the  law,  to'  bold  all  offi« 
cers  to  do  tbeir  duty  for  their  legal  rewards ;  and  if  they  could 
be  once  aOowed  to  make  bargains  for  somediing  more,  and  to 
recover,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  extortions  of  some  offi« 
cers. 

(^  5.  So  where  a  nurse  carried  away  the  intestate's  money  at  Bd.  N.  f. 
his  death,  it  was  held  his  administrator  might  recover  it  from  her.  5^thomM« 

§  6/  So  if  a  cnttam-houH  officer  take  exorbitant  fees  from  Whipe. 
the  master  of  a  vessel,  the  owner  may  recover  back  the  excess  ^^If^' 
in  this  action ;  for  tn  €bjuo  et  bono  it  ought  to  be  rescinded,  and  ^^\^  ^orU- 

£«  faeit  per  alktm  facit  per  se.   But  an  officer  shall  have  his  mer^^-SaUr. 
jal  fees  for  serving  an  erroneous  writ.  The  master  must  have  fJ^^E?^  *' 
been  considered  as  paying  in  the  course  of  his  business,  and 
so  the  owner's  acU 

Art.  8.  For  moniei  paid  onJitdgmefUi  reversed,  erroneowt  ^*  I^J^* 
aoN^ybc.     ^1.  Monies  levied  on  a  conviction  afterwards  re-^  419^^^^' 
versed,  may  be  recovered  back.    Here  the  ground  on  which 
pud  whdly  fails. 

<^  3.  So  where  the  ph.  had  matter  of  discharge,  but  from  2  Burr.  1006> 
the  nature  of  the  court  could  not  there  plead  it,  and  therefore  ^g^^  ^Siac^' 
on  judgment  in  the  court  paid  it,  this  he  recovered  back  in  ftrlan.— 
this  action,  in  another  court.     See  1  Ld.  Raym.  743. 

§  (k  If  goods  be  sold  on  scire  Jheias,  an^d  the  judgment  w-  '  J^*  J*-  •^^•^ 
versed,  the  goods  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  debtor,  but  die  Hoet^oMe.— 
value  of  the  iponey  for  which  they  sold  may  be  recovered ;  Cro.  fil.  ffn, 
for  if  on  the  reversal  the  goods  should  be  restored,  there  would  eJ5^%**** 
be  no  buyers,  and  of  course  no  execution.     2.  The  officer  is  Woodfline.-^ 
compellable  to  levy  the  debt  of  the  goods ;  the  same  of  a  term.  8  Co.  IM. 
4.  In  die  case  of  Goodyere  v.  Ince,  it^was  held,  if  the  Cm.  Jaii. 
sheri£  «e2Z  A's  term  on  execution  to  a  stranger,  and  judg-  £1*5^**' 
ment  is  reversed,  A  shall  be  restored  only  to  the  money,  for  ododyert  0. 
the  strainer  has  the  term  by  act  of  the  law;   but  if  the  offi-  ^m. 
cer  deliver  the  term  itself  to  the  creditor  on  elegit j  and  the 
judgment  is  reversed,  the  debtor  shall  be  restored  to  the  term 
itself,  and  not  have  the  money  it  sold  for  kc. ;  one  reason  may 
be  when  the  officer  sells  by  order  of  law,  the  buyer  can  have 
no  warranty,  but  when  the  thing  itself  is  set  off  to  the  pit.  he 
may  restore  it,  or  if  he  sell  it  to  a  third  person,  the  pit.  may 
warrant  it ;  but  an  officer  cannot  deliver  goods  to  the  creditor 
on  execution,  or  is  he  to  warrant  them. 

?i  6.  If  the  pit.  pay  money  to  the  deft,  on  legal  process,  af-  ^^j^t't 
terwards  found  not  to  have  been  due,  the  pit.  cannot  recover  li.  a^^  Mart 
it  back  in  this  action  for  money  had  and  received  ;   the  debt-  riotv.HMnp- 
or's  promise  to  pay  the  judgment  is  void,  but  a  third  person's  c!?^?l>.  176. 

is  good.  -^Cowp.  129* 
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Ch.  d.  ^  6.  The  pit's,  clerk  embezzled  his  ^  notes  and  monejr  be^ 

ArL  10.    and  paid  to  die  deft.,  for  insuring  lottery  tickets  against  a  statr 
K^^v^J  ute.     As  these  notes  and  monies  were  paid  for  an  itt^ul  eomr 
Cowp.  197,    nderaiiofiy  and  their  identity  could  be  traced^  the  ph.  recor- 
fc   1 -Ii^L?  ^^^^  ^  ^'^  action  for  money  had  and  received,  and  though 
IUymr742.  '  the  clerk  was  jpoHiceptcnrnf nil,  yet  the  pit.  was  not. 
Dougl.  187,       .  Abt  9.  Fqr  the  proceeds  of  one's  property  another  gets  by 
i^Kllly"^    lorcM^  and  sells.    Jj  1.  It  is  now  settled  law,  that  if  one  gets 
2  Mod.  263.    my  property  by  wrong  and  sells  it,  I  may  recover  the  proceeds 
of  him.    I  may  waive  the  imi  and  sue  for  the  properqr.    As 
where  A  delivered  to  B  a  masquerade  ticket  to  seU,  and  C 
took  it  from  B,  and  B  paid  the  value  to  A,  the  owner.     Held, 
that  B  might  sue  C  for  the  money  he  had  received  for  it,  and 
C  not  producing  the  ticket,  the  court  will  presume  he  had 
turned  it  into  money  ;  and  same  principle,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1216, 
Lamine  v.  Dorrill. 
6  T.  R.197,       i^  2.  So  if  a  trader  commits  a  secret  act  of  bankmptcy,  and 
S"^ciarite  ^®°  P*y^  money  to  a  carrier,  the  trader's  assignees  may  re- 
-^imp.  M.  P.  cover  it  back.    So  this  action  lies  against  the  stake-holder,  by 
173.  the  winner  on  a  wager,  where  that  is  not  against  kw,  as  by 

winning  he  becomes  legally  entitled  to  the  money.     To  this 
action  for  money  had  and  received,  the  condictio  indebiti  of 
the  civil  law  bears  a  strongresemblance. 
6  T.  R  Art.  10.  For  monies  paid  on  contracts .  illegal  and  ffoid  in 

600.— iMaas.  law.     ^  1.  The  general  rule  is  that  monies  paid  on  suckcon- 
?^Salk""2a—  ^^^^  "^*y  ^^  recovered  back,  except  in  two  cases.    1.  Where 
Cowp.  343.     the  pit.  IS  not  entitled  to  the  money  in  equity  and  good  con- 
science.    2.  Where  the  pit.  is  particeps  criminis^  and  inpari 
delicto.      In  the  case  of  a  bribe,  both  are  equally  guilty ;  and 
2  Caines'  R.  147,  Belding  v.  Pitkin. 

4T.R.  661         ^^*  '"  ^^^'  ^'^^^y  M'Intosh,  at  Calcutta,  borrowed  of  the 
MuDt&al.     defts.  British  subjects,  at  respondentia,  £2166,  I3s.  Ad.  slX 
Stokes  &  a]     ^^  P®^  cent..  On  a  contract  void  by  7  Geo.  1  and  21  Geo.  3 ; 
— 5T.R.406.  December  21,  1485,  he  died  and  left  the  pits,  his  executors, 
who  October  1786,  on  request  paid  the  defts  £2004  3s.  4d. 
19  discharge  of  the  bond ;  and  finding  they  had  paid  monies 
49n  a  contract  void  by  statute,  now  sued  to  recover  them  back. 
4  Bl.  Com.     Judgment  for  the  defts.     For  as  they  bona  fide  lent  the  mon- 
7,8.— Mar-     ey,  they  ought  inequity  and  good  conscience  to  retain  it. 
^e  c^'il"    '^^^y  received  the  monies,  when  paid,  on  a  contract  not  ma- 
2, 8. 8.       ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^9  &  crime  against  die  law  of  nature,  l)ut  malum  prohi- 
bitum.    If  one  sue  to  enforce  an  illegal  contract,  he  must,  1st, 
draw  justice  from  a  pure  fountain,  and  have  clean  hands; 
2d,  potior  est  conditio  possidentis.     Yet,  however,  it  was  held 
that  the  defts.  couTd  not  have  compelled  payment  of  this  bond. 
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^3.  T%e  pit.  paid  £64  11$.  Gd.  premium  to  the  deft.,  the    Ch.  9. 
oflicer  keeper,  for  iomiring  lottery  tickets,  and  recovered  of    Art.  IL 
them  that  sum,  the  insurance  being  void  by  statute.     Here   Vi^^v^^ 
Blackstone  J.  said  the  contract  was  not  criminal^  but  merely  void;  2  w.  Bl.  1078; 
as  to  the  pit.,  for  as  it  was  said  the  act  makes  the  insurance  1076,  Jaqqes 
criminal  only  in  the  office  keeper  insuring,  and  not  in  the  in-'  cowp!  urT^ 
sured  ;  and  according  to  the  case  of  Browning  v.  Morris,  if  790.— i  h.' 
the  office  keeper  had  paid  the  loss,  he  could  not  have  recov-*^*-  ^'"Zwv 
eredback  the  money.   And  793,  Ld.  Mansfield  said  that  the  to^TtD^j 
party  paying  tuuty  may  recover  back  the  excess  of  interest  f  drowning  v. 
and  so  if  a  bankrupt  pay  money  to  get  his  certificate,  he  roay  JJjJ"''^^^ 
recover  it  back,  for  though  he  is  a  party  to  the  illegal  act,  yet  to  pay  the 
he  is  not  in  pari  delicto  :    in  the  first  case  the  statute  punish-'  PJ^;  **'•  ^^^ 
es  only  the  lender  on  usury ^  and  in  the  second  the  creditor  of  qo^  onpme 
the  bankrupt.  the  dert^ 

§  4.  Lord  Mansfield  in  Dougl.  679,  (cited,)  made  diis  dis-  d^J^*^: 
tinction,  **  If  the  act  be  in  itseff  immoral^  or  a  violation  of  the  vent  act,  it 
general  laws  of  public  policy,  then  the  par^  paying  shall  not  ^^^^J^  ^^ 
have  this  action,  for  where  both  parties  are  equally  criminal  2  Johns.  R. 
against  such  general  laws,  the  rule  \s  potior  est  conditio  defen-  286,  Waitev. 
dentii.    But  there  are  other  laws  which  are  calculated  for  the  Harper, 
protection  of  the  subject  against  oppression,  extortion,  and  de-         , 
ceit ',    if  such  laws  are   violated,  and  tiie  deft,  takes  advan-  Robinsoo. 
tage  of  the  pit's,  situation,  then  the  pit.  shall  recover. 

^5.  If  A  receive  money  to  the  use  of  B,  on  an  illegal  con-  Teonaot>. 
tract  between  B  and  C,  A  shall  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  the  ^*^°5»  ^  **• 
illegality  of  the  contract,  as  a  defence  against  B  ;  and  Farmer       " ' 
V.  Russell,  296. 

^6.  So  if  I  get  A  to  insure  my  ship,  and  she  is  not  sea-  Mashall  667. 
worthy,  I  may  recover  back  the  premium,  when  no  fraud  is 
imputable  to  me  ;  for  the  policy  never  attaches,  the  risk  never 
begins ;  and  some  cases  go  so  far  as  to  say  I  may  recover 
back  the  premium,  even  though  I  knew  she  was  not  sea-wor- 
thy when  I  received  it.  These  cases  go  on  the  ground,  that 
the  underwriter  never  runs  any  risk  in  such  a  case,  and  so 
there  is  no  consideration  for  his  retaining  the  premium.  But 
some  doubt,  and  with  some  reason,  if  going  so  far  does  not  afibrd 
very  considerable  temptations  to  practise  fraud,  because  the  as- 
sured has  the  temptation  to  throw  the  risk  of  a  bad  ship  upon 
the  underwriter,  thinking  he  will  not  come  to  the  knowledge 
she  is  not  seaworthy,  as  the  chance  is  always  very  considera- 
ble he  iriD  not,  though  in  fact  she  be  so. 

Art.  11.  For  monies  mispaid  to  an  agent j  not  paid  over^  cow.665 
&cc.  §  1.  One  question  arises  in  many  of  these  cases,  what  Builerv. ' 
is  a  paying  over  ?  It  has  been  held  that  merely  passing  monies  Pjf^'*^'^* 

1T7.— ^tra.  480. — 1   Camp.  N.  P.R.  896,  Townson  v.  Wilion ;   for  money  over-receiv- 
ed apinst  perish  oAcen.— 4Bos.  liP.  9$%^  Taylor  v.  Hare. 


Ch.  9.     ID  account  be.,  ii  ool  a  pajiiogovar ;  as  where  the  pit.  paid  on 
Jff^.  11.   a  poCcy  to  the  deft.,  as  aj;ent  for  the  insured  £2100,  thinking 
,,^^>f^J  the  loss  fair,  deft,  on  the  payment  passed  it  to  the  credit  c? 
hia  principals  agjsinst  £6000  they  owed  him  \  the  pit  demand- 
ed the  money  as  for  a  foul  loss.      There  was  no  change  of 
the  agent's  situation  after  notice  of  the  loss :    he  had  not 
aecepted  any  fresh  bilb,  nor  advanced  an)r  new  monies,  nor  giv- 
en any  new  credit  to  bis  prinoipals.    Adgment  for  the  pit* 
But  held,  that  had  the  agent  paid  it  over  to  the  principals  be- 
fore called  on,  the  action  must  have  been  against  them.  Where 
the  agent  acts  fairly,  it  is  very  plain  the  action  ought  tp  be 
brou^t  against  the  principal,  especially  when  he  holds  the 
money. 
4 1.  R.  563,       ^  3.  In  July  1785,  the  pit.  paid  monies  to  Hurd,  a  collector  of 
Greenwaj  v.  excise,  on  a  statute  which  had  been  repealed,  who,  before  the 
w^  'brMd    ^^^^^  ^^  brought,  had  paid  it  over  to  the  superior  officer. 
V.  BrMkf.      Judgment  for  the  deft.,  and  the  pit.  must  have  recourse  to  the 
i^aokM-?        superior  officer.    See  ch.  56,  a.  3,  s.  3. 
4Barr^9e4      \  3-  ^  ^  case  the  ph.  paid  quit rerUs  to  the  deft.,  as  the 
s«cUer  V.     '  agent  of  Lady  Wmdsor ;  the  deft,  had  his  receipt  for  the 
Evaof.  monies  received  io  the  use  of  JLady  Windsor.    Her  ri^  to 

the  rents  was  denied  by  the  pit.,  and  he  brought  thb  action  io 
try  their  rights.  Judgment  for  the  deft. ;  for  the  action  should 
have  been  brought  against  Lady  Windsor.  As  the  money  was 
paid  to  her  known  agent,  whether  he  bad  paid  it  over  or  not. 
It  was  improper  to  try  the  right  in  an  action  against  Aim,  and 
when  it  was  known  he  acted  for  her^  and  the  court  doubted  as 
to  the  case  of  Jacob  v.  Allen.  See  i  D.  b  E.  62.*— 1  Ld. 
Raym.  742. 
iJ^""'  c'P*  §  4.  If  I  recover  monies  for  my  principal,  my  services 
lett!*  ^    *      therein  are  a  charge  upon  them,  and  may  be  deducted,  and 

is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  cross  demand  or  mutual  debt. 
1  T.  R  885,  ^  5.  The  pit.  was  a  broiler  or  agent,  witli  a  commission  del 
^*8*J-  P'*^*^"  ^^^^9  that  is,  he  was  absolutely  liable  to  his  principal,  in  the 
auigneat.—  ^^^  iustaoce.  The  bankrupt  underwrote  policies  largely  for 
9  Joiins.  R.  the  pit.  for  his  foreign  correspondents,  on  which  the  losses  were 
v^GeUton?'^  *66 1 .  These  the  pit.  paid  to  his  correspondents  in  consequence 
Notice  to  the  of  liis  del  Credere.  The  bankrupt  owed  the  pit.  this  £661, 
agent  not  to  and  charged  him  with  the  premiums.  At  the  time  of  the 
Ef/prTncipel  bankruptcy  the  pit.  owed  the  bankrupt  £1356.  This  he  paid 
money  to  the  assignees,  not  knomng  he  was  entitled  to  hold  the  £661 

demelndecr  ^"^  '^  ***'*  ^  ^  set-off.  Afterwards  finding  his  mistake,  he 
and  received,  sued  for  and  recovered  this  £661,  which  he  had  a  right  to 
is  not  necet-  have  retained  Sec.  This  case  goes  on  the  principle,  that  one  igno* 
thZprnDeot  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  fight,  may  neglect  to  make  his  claim  when  he  may 
if  by  com-  do  it,  and  yet  afterwards  assert  it.  And  was  not  this  igno- 
■ot  mad*"^   ranee  of  his  kgal  right  ? 

yretily  to  the  principal's  ju^. 
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^  6.  Tbe  pits,  in  this  case  confided,  tboo^  improperiy,  in    Ch.  9. 
the  mistakeo  afEraiation  of  the  defts.,  and  paid  them  money.    Art.  IS* 
The  court  held,  the  pits,  might  recover  it  back  in  this  form  of  \^^^y^j 
action.  As  where  the  deft's.  teller  told  the  pits.,  that  the  defts.  3  Mmi.  r. 
received  ^850  checks  of  the  pits,  of  one  Rawson's  which  Were  '^  }JnUm. 
bad,  and  the  pit's,  teller  giving  credit  to  this  assertion  received  un?ted 
them,  and  paid  the  defts.  for  them,  when  in  fact  the  defts.  Sutei  Baak. 
received  them  of  the  Boston  Bank. 

&  7.  This  was  an  action  for  money  had  and  received.   The  4  Mats.  R.- 
den.  teceived  monies  awarded  him  under  the  British  treaty  ^^  '^'^ 
of  1794,  but  in  equity  and  justice  it  belonged  to  Geyer  b  Ge^r^  Soa 
SoDi  and  their  assignee  recovered  in  this  action.     According  v.  BndfonL 
to  tma  case,  if  monies  be  justly  due  to  A,  and  diey  be  award- 
ed to  me,  I  hold  them  to  his  use,  in  trust  for  him,  and  his  right 
to  them  may  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law  in  this  form  of 
action.     In  this  the  cettui  que  trust  recovered  against  his  trus- 
tee on  parol  evidence,  proving  he  was  such  m  fact,  though  it 
did  not  appear  m  the  award. 

^  8.  A  and  B  agreed  to  buy  certain  goods  jointly ;  A  took  ^i^stil^v. 
the  whole  to  himself  and  sold  a  part,  and  applied  the  rest  to  Campbell, 
big  own  use.     Held,  he  was  liable  to  B  for  his  proportion  of 
tbe  piofitB  cS  the  purchase. 

A&T.  IS.  Several  cases  Mon€y  had  and  received.     ^  1.  In  stra.  406, 
this  case  tbe  ph.  paid  to  the  deft.  £262  lOs.  For  this  sum  he  Dutch  v. 
promised  to  transfer  to  the  pit.  five  shares  in  the  Welsh  cop-  inJ^nSfp. 
per  nunes  on  a  certain  day  named.     On  that  day  he  refused  187.— i  d!  k 
to  transfer,  and  the  fit.  sued  him  for  the  money,  as  being  had  ^b^Z^p 
and  received  to  his  use,  and  recovered  £175,  the  value  of  the  277. 
stock  the  day  on  which  it  should  have  been  transferred.     The 
court  considered  the  action  as  brought  not  for  the  money, 
'^  bot  the  damages  in  not  transferfing  the  stock  at  the  time." 
Quaere,  if  this  action  was  correctly  brought. 

^  2.  This  action  lies  for  a  legacy,  where  the  executor  ac-  Bui.  N.  p. 
knowledges  it  is  ready  to  be  paid  ;  this  must  be  on  the  ground,  e^!f^^ 
he  has  re^vved  the  money  to  the  legatee*s  use,  though  the  Turner.—'' 
best  practiee  is  to  sue  specially  for  the  legacy.     So  it  lies  for  Tompkioa  v. 
monies  paid  to  a  customhouse  officer  to  run  goods,  which  were  ^  saikl'sa: 
seised.     But  the  ph.  must  not  be  particeps  criminis;  for  then  vveb  9. 
there  ii  no  reason  he  should  have  his  money  again,  for  he  ^i^op. 
parts  with  it  fireely,  and  volenti  non  Jit  ir^uria^  and  also  the 
rate  mtilifsr  est  emdiiio  drfendentis  applies.     But  the  rule  of 
veimUi  tie»  does  not  apply,  where  the  party  has  not  his  flree- 
dooi  of  exisrcising  his  will,  and  though  his  restraint  is  only  that 
of  a  boiTOwef  on  usury  tie. 

\  3*  But  this  action  does  not  lie,  where  the  deft,  enters  into 
avddea  to  acoovnt,  fot  tbe  pll»  has  a  higher  remedy,  &  special 
sctkm  osi  the  erticlea ;  a  specM  contract  too  oj^dodes  an  im- 
plied one. 
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Ch.  9.  ^  4.    Blancbard  b  Lf6wis  in  England  became  bankrapts, 

Art.  IS.  Potts,  the  deft.,  knowing  it,  attached  a  debt  due  to  them  from 
^,^^V"^  Russell,  in  Rhode  Llandj  and  recovered  it.  Their  assignees, 
4  T.  R.  182  the  pits.,  brought  this  action  against  Potts,  and  recovered,  for 
to  '?^»,*^"""  when  Blancbard  b  Lewis  became  bankrupts,  the  debt  from 
sfgnees  v^'  ^^^^^  became  due  from  bim  to  their  assignees,  and  then 
Potts.—!  H.    Potts  recovered  it  to  their  use.  **  <^ 

^'w^'wlck  ^  ^'  "^  ^^  officer  levy  money  on  an  execution,  the  plh  may 
-liEasta,  bave  this  action  ;  and  if  the  officer  die,  this  action  lies -against 
Smith  V.  Bu-  his  executor.  So  if  the  pit.  die,  his  executor  may  hvfe^ 
Saik*"2Tl  *0"S'*  objected  that  it  was  a  personal  tori,  that  died  wiiht!^ 
Ld.Rf^m.  pit ;  for  it  is  an  injury  to  his  estate^  and  within  the  equfty  of 
40j-4Mod.    the  statute  of  4  Ed.  3,  13. 

liams  h\\.  v.  %  ^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  decided,  that  stock  in  the  funds  cannoC 
Carey.  be  demanded  as  money  in  this  action  ;  for  where  stock  is  to 

2  w.  Bi.  684^  be  demanded,  it  must  be  sued  for,  and  the  value  of  that,  at  the 
Nightingale    jjjj,g  j^  gjjQuid  jj^yg  (j^qj,  transferred  or  delivered,  is  the  mea- 

-^iBurr.6^.  sure  of  damages,  and  it  may  be  a  question,  if  the  form  of  the 
— 1  Easti.—  action  in  Dutch  v.  Warren  was  correct. 

c^*' "-fl^         ^  ^'  ^°'  ^*"  ^^^  P'^*  in  this  action  recover  an  unreasonable 

J^ums  t.  '  demand,  though  not  usurious,  as  half  tlie  pro6ts  of  a  sale  over 

Broolts.—  and  above  principal  and  interest.      Only  the  net  sum  without 

306*'\v*'lke''  interest  can  be  recovered ;  for  as  the  action  is  only  for  money 

r.  Coiisubie.  bad  and  received,  it  can  be  only  for  the   money  actually 

1  Com.  D.  received  to  the  phs.  use.  But  as  to  monies  obtained  or  de* 
^^^'  tained  by  fraud,  see  Interest. 

2  Burr.  1082,  ^  8.  This  action  lies  for  money  lent  at  play ;  for  by  the 
Robinson  o.  statute  of  the  9  of  Ann,  the  security^  not  the  contract^  is  void. 
Bland.  jj^^j^  therefore,  the  lender  taken  security,  it  would  have  been 

void,  but  the  matter  remaining  in  contract,  that  was  not  void. 
So  was  the  decision  in  this  case,  and  this  nice   distinction'  is 
visible,  a  contract  made  to  me  may  be  valid,  and  yet  the  tecu- 
rity  given  to  me  may  be  void.   A  contract  to  pay  me  j^lOOO, 
this  may  bo  valid,  but  his  security  for  it,  as  his  mortgage  of  lands 
in  fee  merely  in  writing,  and  not  by  deed,  may  be  void.     But 
was  not  the  statute  passed  to  prevent  gaming  ?   And  if  such  a 
distinction  as  above  can  prevail,  tlie  winner  will  only  take  a 
contract,  and  trust  to  that  and  recover,  and  thereby  generally 
defeat  the  statute.     It  may  be  well  doubted  if  the  legislature 
thought  of  any  such  distinction. 
6  T.  R.  434,        Art.  13.  In  this  action  the  husband  cannot  recover  monies 
son'r.  Atkin-  ^^^^^d  to  his  vnfe*s  sole  and  separate  use.     §  1.  In  this  case 
son.  one  Stoddart  devised  lands  to  three  trustees,  in  trust,  to  sell 

for  the  benefit  of  certain  persons,  one  of  whom  was  the  deft's. 
wife,  and  under  it  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits,  and  to  pay  a 
certain  part  to  her,  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  exclusive  of 
her  husband's  control.    The  land  was  not  sold,  but  the  trus* 
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trees  let  the  collieries  &c.    The  deft's.  wife,  before  her  mar-    Ch.  9.' 
riage,  conveyed  one  ei^th  part  of  the  profits  to  the  pit's,  wife,    JSrt.  14. 
thea  married,  to  her  sole  use,  and  exdusive  of  her  hwibanJCs  \^ry^^ 
control.  The  trustees  received  rents,  and  paid  the  deft's.  wife 
her  whole  part,  not  knowing  she  had  sold  one  eighth  to  the 
pit's,  wife.     Judgment  was  for  the  deft ;  for  this  one  eighth 
belongs  to  the  pit's,  wife^'  her  husband  cannot  sue  fi)r  it;  and 
the  said  trustees  may  be  ccMisidered  as  her  trasteea*    Jf  he 
could  recover  this  money,  he  would  destroy  her  septnte  right. 

%  3.  7^19  action  dies  not  lie  for  money  paid  on  a  note.  Mass.  S.  J. 
This  was  ai9umMit  for  money  had  and  received.     Porter  had  jerm'im^ 
a  note  against  Rogers  and  sued  it ;  and  in  this  action  Rogers  Rogers  v. 
attempted  to  prove  payment  on  it,  but  failed  to  do  it,  and  Por-  Porter. 
ter  recovered  the  whole  note.  Rogers  then  brought  this  action 
jto  recover  the  amount  of  the  payments,  and  judgment  was 
against  him ;  for  those  payments  were  tried  in  the  first  action, 
and  then  was  the  time  to  try  their  validity ;  and  that  they 
could  not  be  tried  again,  for  a  matter  once  tried  in  a  personal 
action  is  final,  and  cannot  again  be  tried,  on  an  idea  that  new 
and  subsequent  evidence  has  been  found,  as  was  suggested  in 
this  case.     In  such  case  there  can  be  no  remedy,  but  in  a 
review  or  a  new  trial  in  the  usual  course,  or  specially  allowed 
by  the  court  or  the  legislature. 

^  3.  The  ph.  paid  monies  to  the  deft,  for  a  share  in  a  is  Mass.  R. 
cruise,  proposed  to  be  made  by  a  privateer,  which  cruise  was  ^^^^^JSfl. 
prevented  by  a  peace  made.     Held,  the  pit.  could  not  re-  jng. 
cover  it  back. 

Art*  14.  Where  there  is  a  warranty,  this  action  for  money 
had  be.  does  not  lie.  Yet  generally  it  does  where  pit.  pays  the 
deft,  for  a  thing,  and  by  his  fault  the  pk.  does  not  get  it ;  be- 
cause when  there  is  a  warranty,  or  special  covenant,  there  is 
a  remedy  on  a  special  contract  to  which  the  party  must  resort ; 
as  where  this  exists,  the  law  does  not,  and  need  not  raise  an 
implied  promise,  or  an  assumpsit  in  law,  the  very  ground  of 
this  actioa  for  money  had  and  received.  Nor  does  this  action 
lie  where  die  ph.  ought  to  look  to  his  title,  nor  where  the  con- 
tract is  executed  in  part ;  for  where  executed  in  part,  this 
acdon  to  recover  back  the  consideration  money,  does  not  do 
final  justice  between  the  parties.  See  Ch.  122,  a.  15,  this 
subject  further  considered. 

^  2.  Carey  Bartlett  possessed  a  leasehold  estate,  and  died,  6  T.  R.  606, 
and  his  widow  took  administration  on  it,  calling  him  Caleb  ^"^j^LT* 
Bartlett ;  she  died,  and  the  deft.,  Read,  claimed  the  estate  as  i  Com.D. 
her  administrator,  and  sold  it  to  the  pit.  for  i&42,  and  delivered  ^75,  see 
to  the  pit.  the  lease  itself,  but.  made  no  assignment  of  it,  or  johnson/ 
any  conveyance.  The  deft,  said  "  the  premises  were  his  right  8  Bos.  L  v. 

161  y  170.— 

Jones  t.  Ryde,  6  Tetin.  488.— 11  Johns.  R.  627.— 12  Johns.  436.—Bat.  Scrg.  fcRawle  42. 
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Ch«  9.      and  property  to  do  what  he  pleased  with,  and  if  anjr  tbbg 
Jirt  14.     happened  be  would  see  the  ph.  righted."    Afterwards,  aootfaer 
person  took  a  proper  administration  on  Carey  Bartlett's  estate, 
and  recovered  it.     Judgment  was  for  the  pit.  for  the  monies 
paid ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  said^  the  whole  passed  by  parol; 
and  both  parties  proceeded  on  a  misapprehension,  thinking  the 
deft,  was  the  legal  representative  of  Carty  Bartlett,  the  lessee, 
though  it  afterwards  was  found  he  was  not,  so  the  money  was 
paid  by  mistake,  for  a  thing  he  could  not  sell  who  received  the 
money. 
i>cbg  e54,        ^  3.  In  this  case  the  court  recognised  the  authority  cfBree 
BrMv.Hol*  y^  Holbe€kj  in  Douglas,  in  which  the  deft.,  as  administra- 
tor with  the  will  annexed,  assigned  a  forged  mortgage  to  the 
ih.,  then  not  known  to  be  forged,  and  covenanted  that  neither 
le  or  the  testator  had  incumbered  the  premises.     SSo  he.  did 
not  covenant  for  the  goodness  of  the  title.     More  than  six 
years  after,  the  ph.,  the  assignee,  discovered  the  fiweery,  tod 
brought  this  action  to  recover  back  the  £1200  he  nad  paid 
for  the  assignment,  and  judgment  against  him  ;  for  there  was 
no  fraud  on  the  deft's.  part,  and  the  court  said,  "  it  was  incwii- 
bent  on  the  pit.  to  look  to  the  goodness  of"  bis  title ;  but  see 
several  other  cases  on  this  point. 
Mass  s  J  ^  ^'  '^^^^  ^^^  ^"  action  on  a  note  of  hand,  the  deft,  gave 

Court  1797,    the  pit.  for  the  consideration  in  the  purchase  of  land,  to  which 
at  Portland,    it  was  said  the  ph.,  the  seller,  had  no  title ;  but  as  the  pit.  bad 
bcrta*  ^    ^'   g'ven  his  deed  of  the  land  toith  warranty y  the  court  refused  to 
go  into  the  consideration  of  the  note.     On  the  same  ground 
the  deft,  could  not  have  sued  for  money  had  and  received,  to 
recover  back  money  he  paid  for  the  lands ;  because  he  had 
taken  a  deed  of  them  toith  warranty^  and  further  the  deft,  had 
conveyed  the  lands  to  the  pit.,  and  given  him  possession. 
Mass.  S.J.  ^5.    Iti  Massachusetts   since  the  State  Constitution  was 

county ,^v.  stdopted  in  1780,  if  persons  of  one  denomination  of  Chrittiant 
1792,  Cross-    have  been  taxed  in  their  parish,  and  have  paid  their  taxes  in- 
man  p.  2d       jq  the  parish  treasury,  and  have  attended  worship  under  a  re- 
Beverly.  ^       ligiotis  teacher  of  another  denomination  of  Christians,  he  has 
in  this  action  recovered  for  the  monies  so  paid,  (the  amount 
of  the  taxes,)  and  .the  action  has  been  brought  by  this  teacher 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  into  whose  treasury  the 
same  have  been  paid.     On  the  third  article  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Declaration  of  Rights,  the  question  has  usually  been,  if 
the  religious  teacher  suing  has  been  of  a  different  denaminO' 
turn,  and  if  the  party  so  taxed  and  paying  has  attended  on  bis 
preaching,  not  what  this  party  has  been  at  heart.     But  it  has 
been  rightly  holden,  that  the  attendance  must  be  sincere,  not 
merely  to  avoid  paying  taxes ;  and  on  these  principles,  was 
the  case  of  Crossman,  a  Baptist  mmister,  decided  against 
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this  congregational  parish  in  Beverly  ;  and  when  this  court,    Ch.  9. 
about  dbe  year  1802,  decided  a  man  to  be  a  baptist  must    Art.  14. 
have  been  d^,  and  that  his  taxes  could  not  be    claimed  ^/y^^ 
by  a  baptist  teacher,  unless  he  had  been,  must  have  been  Qu«re,  as  to 
determined  on  this  principle,  namely,  unless  the  party  so  paying  this  doctrine 
die  tax  had  been  dipt,  be  was  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  *°*^  ^**"  ^^' 
baptbt,  and  so  his  attendance  was  fraudulent  in  law,  and  only 
to  avoid  his  taxes.     The  pit's,  society  was  not  incorporated. 

^6.  In  the  foregoing  cases  are  involved  the  general  princi- 
ples of  this  action  for  money  had  and  received  ;  but  as  the 
ph.  in  this  action  can  recover,  whenever  in  equity,  and  by  the 
ties  iDf  natural  justice  or  on  moral  principles,  he  ought  to  have 
the  money  of  the  deft.,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  action 
may  be  continually  extended,  as  new  cases  turn  up  ;  and  as 
fliis  action  thus  goes  on  moral  and  legal  principles,  blended 
togedier  fat  the  case,  each  case  stands,  in  a  measure,  on  its 
own  facts  and  principles.  If  A  falsely  represent  himself  en- 
titled to  certain  landb,  under  certain  statutes,  to  B,  and  receive 
money  of  higi  under  an  agreed  sale,  he  may  in  this  action  re- 
cover it  back.     2  Day's  Cases  337. 

Two  objectiona  have  beeu  made  to  the  extensive  use  of  this  Cowp.  414, 
action.     1.  As  the  pit.  only  states  that  the  deft,  owes  him  so  ^i'>^<>i^  «- 
much  money,  had  and  received  to  his  use,  promised  to  pay  it ; 
the  defi«  never  can  know  with  certainty,  till  the  trial,  what  the 

Elt.  means  to  prove,  or  what  the  deft,  is  to  answer  to,  and  so 
e  may  often  of  necessity  come  to  trial  totally  unprepared. 
2.  That  to  the  demand  so  stated,  the  deft,  must  necessarily 
plead  nerer  promised ;  so  that  the  matter  or  point  tried,  never 
appears  cm  the  record.  To  obviate  these  difliculties,  which  are 
usually  more  in  appearance  than  in  fact,  (for  the  parties  gener- 
ally find  in  season,  what  the  question  will  be,  &c.)  the  English 
courts  very  properly  sometimes  require  a  memorandum  filed, 
stating  in  substance  the  ground  the  pit.  means  to  go  upon. 
This  in  a  good  measure  obviates  the  first  objection,  but  not  the 
second.  Still  it  will  not  appear  upon  the  record  what  point  in 
the  cause  the  verdict  or  judgment  goes  upon. 

^  7.  In  this  case  it  was  adjudged,  that  assumpsit  does  not  J^Masi.  R.  66 
lie  to  recover  back  monies,  when  the  parties  are  in  pari  deHc-  winsiow ; 
to  be.,  or  equally  guilty  or  equally  innocent ;    for  then  both  also  see  Bliss 
parties,  in  point  of  fault  or  innocence,  being  in  the  same  situ-  c^'Ji^J^^' 
atioo,  mdior  est  conditio  defendentis  is  a  rule  that  applies,  and  _3  East  222. 
in  this  case  of  Gates  t;.  Winsiow,  as  no  fraud  appeared,  the  T^^®**'^' 
court  presumed  ^e  deft.,  who  sold  Canada  lands,  to  which  his 
title  was  bad^  to  the  ph.,  and  received  the  monies  for  them  of 
him  he  sued  for,  was  as  innocent  as  the  pit. 

^  8.  In  this  case  the  deft,  fairly  purchased  a  forged  bill  for  a  3  Barr.  iSM, 
talaable  consideration,  not  knowing  it  was  forged,  and  present-  ^f  "^^^  ^ 
▼OL.  I.  25 
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Ch.  9.  ed  it  to  the  pit.  on  wbom  it  was  drawn,  and  be  accepted  it,  and 
Jlrt.  14.  paid  its  contents  to  the  deft.,  who  acted  ftifioeen%.  The 
court  held  that  the  pit.  could  not  recover  back  the  monies ; 
that  it  was  not  against  oonscience  for  the  deft,  to  retain  then, 
as  he  paid  a  consideration ;  the  pit.  made  no  objection  at  the 
time  he  accepted  and  paid  the  bill,  nor  did  he  make  any  in- 
quiry, and  therefore  if  a  fault  any  where,  it  was  his. 
2  w.  Bl.  It  ^9.  The  pit.  paid  £S,  9$.  lOd.  to  the  deft.,  fairly  due  for  the 
tUfv^SiV  support  of  a  pauper^  which  the  deft,  could  not  have  recover- 
ed. The  court  held  the  pit.  could  not  recover  back  the 
money.  In  this  case  the  pit.  was  under  a  moral  obligation  to 
support  the  pauper,  though  this  alone  was  not  a  ground  of  oe- 
tiofij  but  was  of  an  actual  promise,  and  when  he  paid  th^  mon- 
ey he  could  have  no  more  right  to  recall  it,  than  he  could  have 
had  to  resist  the  performance  of  an  actual  promise.  The  par^ 
ties  in  this  case  acted  as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  their  two 
parishes.  In  this  case  Dc  Grey,  C.  J.  said  (and  the  other 
justices  concurred  in  opinion)  that  when  '^  money  is  paid  by 
one  man  to  another,  on  a  mistake  either  of  fact  or  law,  or  by  de^ 
ceitf  this  action  will  certainly  lie.  But  the  propoatkm  is 
not  uniirersal,  that  whenever  a  man  pays  money  which  be  is 
not  bound  to  pay,  he  may,  by  this  action,  recover  it  back. 
Money  due  in  point  of  honor  or  conscience,  though  a  man  is 
not  compellable  to  pay  it,  yet  if  paid,  shall  not  be  recovered 
back  ;"  as  a  bond  fide  debt,  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, this  is  an  honest  debt,  said  the  court,  and  being  paid 
cannot  be  recovered  back.  This  action  does  not  lie  for  the  se- 
lectmen of  a  town  against  a  pauper,  to  recover  back  money 
advanced  for  his  relief.  Chipman's  R.  45. 
1  D    '  R  §  10.  This  was  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received,  and 

Coni^cticut  the  court  held,  that  '*  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received, 
in  EiTor,i80,  though  governed  by  equitable  principles,  and  not  to  be  sus- 
i^'t^art.—  Gained  in  opposition  to  equity,  cannot  be  substituted  for  that 
1  Esp.R.  mode  of  relief  which  belongs  only  to  chancery."  The  court 
377,Baiiey^  in  this  case  must  have  gone  upon  the  ground,  that  relief  to  be 
a^Xaser"  ^^^  ^"'y  *°  chancery,  can  be  sought  for  only  in  that  court,  and 
Abr.  tit.  not  in  the  courts  of  law.  After  all,  it  must  be  confessed,  from 
Award.  ^  ^j^^  ^f  ^  ^^  authorities  and  adjudged  cases,  the  line  of 

distinction  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  cases  every  day  arise  in 
Wrby*8  R.      which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  whether  the  relief  to  be  sought 
is  confined  to  chancery  alone  or  not.     This  action  does  not  lie 
to  recover  back  monies  voluntarily  paid,  on  an  award. 

^11.  DtUies  paid  by  mistake^  be.     In  this  case  the  deft 
Mass.  6.       took  at  Madeira  five  pipes  of  the  pit's,  wine,  to  bring  to  Salem. 

J.  Cooft, 

^OT.  Tern,  1792,  Derby  «.  Pierc6^-4f  leveral  men  be  taxed,  and  indebted  to  a  collec- 
tor £i»r  one  adyertisement,  and  he  demands  and  receives  of  one  more  than  hit  part,  he 
m»y  ia  (Uf  action  rtcover  back  the  eicets ;  2  Day's  Ca.  309,  Findley  v.  Adams. 
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two  of  chem  being. leaky,  as  the  deft,  said,  and  replaced  them,  Ch.  9. 
the  three,  as  he  also  said,  by  three  of  his  own.  The  deft,  brought  Jlrt.  16. 
the  fire  pipes  to  Baltimore,  where  the  pit's,  agent,  by  his  or- 
der, received  them  and  paid  the  duties.  Held,  the  pit.  might 
recover  back  the  duties  paid  on  the  three  pipes,  by  mistake, 
and  qn  the  deft's*  misrepresentation,  and  because  not  paid  on 
the  lilt's,  wine,  but  by  mistake  on  the  deft's.  wine.  And  in 
this  case  the  act  of  the  agent  was  viewed  as  the  act  of  the 
principal,  ottt  facitper  alium  facit  per  se, 

^  12.  General  principles.  This  was  assumpsit  for  money 
had  and  received.  And  held,  when  money  is  paid  in  consid-  7  Man.  R 
eration  of  ft  contract,  which  is  void  for  want  of  power  in  one  31,  Shearer 
of  the  paities,  or  for  any  cause,  other  than  fraud  or  illegality 
in  the  contract ;  the  money  so  paid  may  be  recovered  back  in 
this  action.  In  this  case  Fowler  and  his  wife  were  seised  of 
land  in  her  righti  and  she  in  her  own  right  and  as  attorney  to 
him,  made  a  deed  of  it  to  the  pit.,  who  paid  for  it  ^160  &c., 
and  gave  his  note  for  ^200.  Pit.  sued  to  recover  back  the 
^160,  the  deed  being  void.  See  Fowler  v.  Shearer,  ch.  130, 
a.  4.  The  note  for  |(200  was  nudum  pactum  ;  the  land  re- 
mained with  Fowler  and  wife.  Land  taken  in  execution  by 
the  deft.,  viewed  as  money,  ch.  32,  a.  10,  s.  7. 

^  13.  Jhsumpsit  for  money  had  and  received.     Nov.  25, 
1793,  the  pit.  lent  the  deft.  $500  on  bottomry,  on  the  Schoon-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
er,  Charming  Sally,  the  deft,  owned,  and  on  a  voyage  to  the  340,  aea, 
West  Indies.     He  gave  a  bond  in  the  usual  form.     She  was  Appletoii  v. 
captured  in  the  voyage  on  her  return  by  the  British,  and  con-  ^^^j^^   ^ 
demned  in  the  lower  prise  court,  but  restored  on  the  appeal, 
and  the  commissioners  under  Jay's  treaty  of  1 794,  awarded 
the  owner  the  value  of  his  vessel  and  freight,  with  interest. 
Judgment  for  the  ph.  for  the  sum  lent,  and  interest  received  by 
the  deft,  under  the  said  award.    The  pit.  had  sued  on  the  bot-  . 
tomry  bond,  and  judgment  for  the  deft,  in  that  action. 

Abt.  15.  For  monies  paid^  laid  outj  and  expended^  recov- 
ered in  this  action  be.  ^  1 .  The  ph.  may  recover  in  assump- 
sit any  monies  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended  for  the  deft's.  use, 
and  at  his  request,  expressed  or  implied  ;  and  the  law  impUes 
a  request  whenever  the  deft,  ought,  in  justice  and  equity,  to 
pay  or  contribute  to  the  pit.  The  same  principles  govern  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  for  money  had  and  received,  but  with 
several  differences  in  their  application  ;  and  the  same  gener- 
al objections  exist,  that  the  deft,  may  not  be  able  to  be  prepar- 
ed for  trial,  and  that  the  points  decided  do  not  appear  on  record. 
In  the  former  case  the  deft,  receives  the  pit's,  monies,  and  in 
this  the  pit.  advances,  pays,  and  expends  his  own  money  for 
the  deft's.  benefit,  and  at  his  request,  expressed  or  implied,  in 
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Ch.  9. 

Art.  16.  circumstances  in  which  the  deft,  is  bound  in  equity  and  by  the 

V,^^v^^  ties  of  natural  justice  to  reimburse  the  pit. 

2  T.  R.  100,  ^  2.  As  where  the  ph.,  as  surety,  joins  in  a  bond  or  note 

1^1  ^  m"'  •  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^-'  ^°^  P^y^  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^^  P^^*  ^^^  ^^  claim 
nent.^lmp.'  against  the  principal,  the  deft^,  for  the  amount,  as  money  paid 
M.  P.  189.—  to  his  use  ;  but  not  if  the  pit.  had  taken  a  counter  bond,  for 
668  Q)wl  V  ^^^  amount  engaged  for,  for  then  he  has  a  special  contract  and 
0.  DunUp  &  security,  to  which  he  must  resort,  for  reasons  before  menti<»- 
al-  ed ;  also,  after  stated.  ^ 

Merryweath-  ^  ^*  ^^  ^  recover  in  assumpsit  against  two  defts.,  and  levy 
erv.Nison.—  the  whole  damages  on  one,  he  may  make  the  other  contribute 
scb^^-s'e*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  action  for  a  moiety  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  in.  cases 
169.  ^  of  tortsj  for  these  are  in  their  nature  several,  and  each  wrong- 
doer is  originally  liable  for  the  whole,  and  two  partners  may 
1  T.  R.  20,  join  against  one,  if  they  pay  money  by  his  bad  conduct.  . 
Stokes  &  ai.  ^  4.  But  assumpsit  for  money  paid,  laid  out,  and  expended, 
r.  tyvw  ai.  j^^^  ^^^  jj^^  when  the  money  has  been  paid  against  the  ex- 
t  press  consent  of  the  deft.     As  where  two  parishes  have  been 

used  jointly  to  choose  a  sexton,  and  pay  him,  and  then  one 
elects  one,  it  cannot  make  the  other  pay  part  of  his  salary ;  it 
is  not  paid  on  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  parisli  not 
electing.     And  so  one  never  can  make  me  his  debtor  by  vol' 
untarily  paying  money  to  my  use,  and  against  my  consult. 
8  T.  R.  310,    And  there  never  can  be  the  deft's.  express  or  implied  consent 
Exall  r.  Part-  in  favour  of  the  payment,  when  he  expressly  forbids  or  disavows 
B?  «)"^  "    ^^-     See  Jenkins  v.  Tucker,  ch.  9,  a.  20,  s.  24  ;  and  Hunt  v. 
Bate,  Dyer  272  ;  Hob.  105  ;    D.  &  E.  20  ;  1  Rol.  Abr.  11, 
3T.R.4I8.—  and  Hawkes  v.  Saunders,  another  chapter, 
rnirnna"*         ^^'^'  ^^'  On  illegal  contracts.   §  1.  In  1773,  Keeble,  Sad- 
io  1  Com  D.  '5^r,  Petree,  and  Haunay,  joined  in  stock*] ohbing^  against  the 
203.— See       Statute  ;  all  their  acts  were  illegal,  except  the  transfer   of 
scci.  10.         £10,000 ;  incurred  losses ;  and  Jan.  8,  1774,  settled  witli  For- 
/{«,  their  broker,  who  had  paid  all  the  differences.  Keeble  repaid 
him  all  he  had  advanced,  except  £811  part  of  Hannay's  share 
of  the  losses.  For  this  Keeble  drew  a  bill  on  him,  in  favour  of 
Poriis,  which  Hannay,  the  deft.,  accepted.     This  bill  not  being 
paid,  Poriis  sued  Keeble's  executor,  the  present  ph.,  who  on 
recovery  paid  the  bill,  no  defence  being  set  up  on  account  of 
the  illegality  of  the  transaction.     £264,  part  of  the  sum  the 
deft,  accepted  the  bill  for,  was  his  part  of  the  loss  arising  from 
the  transfer  of  the  £10,000.   The  pits,  sued  to  recover  the  sum 
they  had  paid  Portis  ;  the  declaration  was  for  money  paid  by 
pit's,  to  the  deft's.  use.     Verdict  was  for  them  for  their  whole 
demand.     A  motion  was  made  to  set  the  verdict  aside,  or  to 
reduce  it  to  tiie  £264  ;  this  motion  was  denied. 
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This  bill  as  to  the  £264  was  fair ;  as  to  the  rest  of  the  bill  Ch.  9. 
Lord  Kenyon  was  inclined  against  the  pits.  But  Buller  and  the  Art.  16. 
other  two  judges  seemed  to  go  on  this  ground,  that  this  act 
was  not  maium  in  ie  &c.,  but  malum  prohibitum  only ;  that 
though  the  law  will  not  raise  a  promise  out  of  such  an  illegal 
transaction ;  yet  here  was  the  deft's,  eapress  promise  and[ 
consent ;  that  he  in  fact  requested  Portis  to  pay  the  differ- 
ences, and  actually  assented,  which,  in  case  of  malum  prohi- 
bitum^  gave  Portis  an  action  against  the  deft.,  if  so,  the  case 
was  clear,  that  the  deft.,  in  fact,  promised  the  testator  by  ac- 
cepting the  bill ;  so  an  express  promise  in  such  a  case  and 
good  ;  that  after  this  the  deft,  was  bound  in  conscience  to  pay, 
as  consenting  and  being  privy,  and  if  Portis  had  been  ph.  he 
might  have  recovered.  And  Buller  J.  said,  that  in  a  ZegfoZ  trans- 
action "  if  one  partner  pay  the  whole  partnership  debt,  with-  • 
out  any  express  promise  from  the  other,  the  law  gives  him  a 
rieht  to  recover  it  back,  in  an  action  for  money  paid  to  the  use 
01  the  other  partner :  and  it  proceeds  on  this  ground  that 
both  are  liable  to  pay.  But  in  case  of  illegal  contracts,  as 
they  are  not  bound  to  pay,  one  of  them  cannot  acquire  a  right 
of  action  against  the  other,  by  paying  the  whole  without  his 
consent ;  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  consent  and 
direction  of  the  other."  That  the  court  here  may  infer,  "  that 
the  money  was  paid  with  the  knowledge,  consent,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  deft. ;"  and,  that  also  "  Portis  paid  the  money  with 
the  consent  of  the  deft."  Buller  J.  relied  on  Fackney  v. 
Reynous  fy  al.  4  Burr.  2069,  2073.  There,  Fackney  the 
ph.,  and  one  Richardson  were  partners,  and  Fackney  paid 
£2000  ia  stock-jobbing  business^  against  the  statute j  £1500  Fackney  v. 
on  his  own  account,  and  £1500  on  Richardson's  account,  and  R«ynons. ' 
the  defts.  gave  the  pit.  their  bond  for  £1500  for  what  he  had 
paid  for  Richardson,  and  held  good.  The  paying  the  £1500 
was  not  malum  in  se,  but  only  prohibited  by  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. According  to  these  cases  if  two  men  be  partners,  and 
one  pay  ^.100  for  smuggling  goodsj  which  is  malum  prohi- 
bitum only,  though  the  law  will  raise  no  promise  in  the  other 
to  pay  his  half,  yet  if  he  give  his  note  or  bond,  or  make  his 
express  promise  to  pay,  this  he  will  be  held  to  perform. 

§  2.  The  deft,  and  others  engaged  in  stock-jobbing  busi-  tJ'J^'  ®*' 
ness  against  the  statute.  One  Wilson,  his  broker,  paid  the  Lashley. 
differences  for  the  deft.  He  and  Wilson  referred,  and  the 
award  was,  that  there  was  due  £306  I2s,  6d.  from  the  deft, 
to  Wilson  ;  for  £100,  part  of  which  Wilson  drew  his  bill  on 
the  deft,  who  accepted  it,  and  Wilson  endorsed  to  the  pit. 
who  was  one  of  the  referees ;  he  was  nonsuited,  because  the 
bill  grew  out  of  a  stock-jobbing  transaction^  and  the  pk.  knew 
it,  and  the  bill  was  given  for  the  difference. 


I 
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Ch.  9.  ^  3.  The  pit.  and  deft,  were  partners  in  the  insurance  of 

Art.  16.  ships  &c.  contrary  to  the  statute  of  6  George  I.  The  busbess 
V,^">rVi^  was  carried  on  in  the  pit's,  name,  and  he  paid  all  the  losses. 
2  H.  61. 379»  He  cannot  recover  of  the  deft,  a  share  of  the  monies  paid  ;  for 
^S!b "  *1-  ^^^  P'^'  entered  into  illegal  contracts  to  which  the  deft's.  con- 
6  T.  rI'Ss,  ^^^  ^^s  °^^  implied  by  law.  The  law  will  not  raise  a  pro- 
Botb  V.  mise  to  an  illegal  purpose. 

Hodgson.  ^  4^  ^Q  agreement  to  dispense  with  deceit  is  contrary  to 

Doct  &Stud.  S^^^  morals,  is  indecent,  and  void;  upon  the  general  princi- 
88.  pie  that  the  law  forbids  every  agreement  or  contract  to  do  or 

have  done  any  thing  that  is  immoral. 
r  "rt  \^^^'      §  ^'  I"^  ^^s  action  the  pit.  sued  for  a  balance  of  £30  on 
coId  County,  ^cbount,  the  deft,  offered  to  pay  £12.     They  played  a  game 
Jone  1800,     at  cards  to  decide  whether  the  deft,  should  give  his  note  to 

dX"*'*  ^^^  P'^*  ^^^  ^^^>  or  £15,  the  pit.  won,  and  the  deft,  gave  bis 
note  for  £30.     The  court  adjudged  this  to  be  a  good  note,  on 

See  Gaming,  a  plea  on  the  statute  against  gaming ;  but  was  the  play  lawfiil  i 
4  T.  R  466,        ^  6.  In  this  action  it  was  bolden,  that  if  A,  an  inhabitant  of 

P*  nSuna  —  Guernsey,  knotvingly  sell  goods  to  B  to  be  smuggled  into  En^' 

Cowp.  341,  loTidf  and  assist  htm  for  the  purpose^  the  contract  of  sale  is 

Holman  v,  void,  and  A  cannot  recover ;  but  otherwise,  if  A  be  a  for- 

Johnson.  signer.     So  possibly  if  A  had  not  assisted. 

6  T.  R.  696  ^  '^'  ^"^  ^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ssLine  disability  was  extended 
&c.,  Waymit  to  ti  foreigner ^  as  when  the  pit.  of  Lisle  sold  to,  and  packed 
».  Reed.  See  ^p  goods  for  the  defi.j  in  a  suitable  manner  to  be  smuggled  into 
Ln^ence,  England^  though  he  was  not  concerned  in  the  risk  of  import- 
dD.&L£.44.  ing  the  goods  into  England  ;  and  the  court  held  be  could  not 
recover  the  price  of  the  goods,  for  so  packing  them  was  cumt- 
ing  in  the  smuggling.  The  assisting  was  tlie  objection. 
2  H.  Bl.  379,  5j  8.  No  implied  promise  arises  out  of  an  illegal  transaction, 
Tyiw^^Wau  ^^  '^  ^  ^°^  ^  ^®  concerned  in  illegal  insurances,  and  A  pays 
8008 Part.  the  losses  with  B's  express  consent,  he  cannot  compel  him  to 
114,115.        pay  hjg  proportion  of  the  losses  so  paid;  but  here  was  no 

express  contract. 
2  Bos.  &L  Pui.      ^  9.  In  this  case  all  the  former  cases  were  examined,  and 
r^More"— *^^    the  authority  of  Mitchell  v.  Cockburn  fully  recognised.    This 
vvatsQii  on     was  a  case  of  losses  paid  by  one  partner  on  illegal  insurances, 
Part.  116.       and  referees  had  awarded  the  other  should  contribute  his  part, 
and  the  court  held  the  award  was  bad,  and  it  was  set  aside. 
In  this  case  the  court  seemed  to  doubt  the  distinction,  between 
the  cases  of  money  paid  by  one  man  for  another  in  malum  in 
fe,  and  malum  prohibitum  and  Rooke  J.,  thought  that  ^*  every 
moral  man  is  as  much  bound  to  obey  the  civil  law  of  the  land, 
as  the  law  of  nature."    And  on  the  whole,  the  sound  principle 
is,  the  law  will  not  raise  or  imply  any  promise  in  aid  of  a  trans- 
action forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low, the  law  will  lend  its  aid  to  defeat  an  express  contract,  as  a 
bond  or  note,  or  the  maxim  melior  est  conditio  possedentis. 
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Art.  17.  Fw  monie$  paidby  $uret%esj  bail^  fye.    ^1.  It  is    Ch*  9* 
a  setded  principle  is  law  and  equity,  that  if  a  surety  or  bail  pay    Art.  17. 
his  priocipal's  debt,  he  may  have  this  actioti  for  monies  paid,  V^^v^^ 
laid  out,  and  expended.     The  only  question  of  any  difficulty  ch.  82,  a.  36. 
is,  when  he  may  have  it.     Dig.  12.  4.  4. — Fide-jussor  Dig.  Who  is jpr©- 
46.  16.  7.— Dig.  17.  1.  38.  S.  16a. 

^  3.  It  has  been  holden,  that  'if  the  surety  pay  the  debt  of  6  Co.  24, 
his  own  accord,  though  not  arrested  or  sued,  he  may  sue  his  case  of 
principal.     If  there  be  a  bond  of  indemnity,  it  is  not  neces-  ?  Eap!^^^ 
saiy  that  the  same  should  be  sued,  for  if  the  surety  pay  the  SeeJenkins 
money  without  suit,  the  bond  of  indemnity  is  forfeited.  ch^o^^^oo 

(!^  3.  For  the  mode  of  indemnifying  a  surety,  see  the  article,  a4,Lkirby't 
Save  harmless,  and  Symonds  v.  Wheeler.  K  187.--^B1. 

^  3.  "  The  principal  is  not  indebted  to  the  surety,  till  he  is  ^^^  '^j^'otm, 
obliged  to  pay  the  debt  for  him,"  and  if  this  do  not  happen  till  _Cro.  Jam. 
after  the  bankruptcy,  the  surety  cannot  prove  his  debt  under  the  i^i  288,  Ot- 
commisaion.     In  ancient  times  if  the  surety  paid  the  bond,  he  ahaw^l^ro 
could  not  recover  of  the  principal.     It  is  well  settled,  that  a  £i.  26,  Bush 
surety  need  not  wait  till  he  is  sued,  but  he  may  pay  the  debt  J;  RWgely.— 
when  it  becomes  due,  and  when  also  judgment  is  recovered  whighi  v.    ' 
against  him,  so  that  his  person  or  estate  is  exposed  to  execu-  Harvy.— 
tion,  he  may  sue  his  principal  for  monies  paid  to  his  use.  and  ?o^^>.!p?°^ 

^    J.  -^   ^    .       ,.*%    .  ^,  1     i  •         1  V  ^3>  Chris. 

a^  nts  request^  tmphea  in  law;  and  this  where  the  surety  Notes.— 2 T. 
relies  on  the  legal  assumpsit^  raised  merely  by  the  operation  ^  106.^ 
of  law  on  the  substantial  principlies  of  justice  and  equity.  449^MQrrill 

^  4.  But  whenever  the  surety  takes  an  indemnifying  bond  v.  Johnson's 
in  factj  or  other  security,  he  may  then  sue  according  to  the  c^^J^n^iS; 
tenor  of  it ;  for  he  may  lend  his  credit  for  what  time^  or  on  437.— cro.  ' 
what  terms  he  pleases  ;  the  surety  is  damnified  by.  payment  or  James  339.— 
judgment  against  him,  though  no  execution  has  issued  5  for  gt^ej^in^' 
the  reasons  elsewhere  in  this  article  mentioned.  I69,a.  2.-in! 

^  5.  So  if  the  surety  be  sued,  and  obliged  to  retain  in  his  Clj436,442. 
case  counsel,  he  is  damnified,  and  whenever  he  is  damnified  193  .L4  jn/ 
he  may  sue.     In  one  case  it  is  stated,  that  if  the  money  be  Ci.  437,  cites 
not  paid,  by  which  the  surety  is  chargeable^  and  dare  not  |jJJ^^*^'__ 
attend  his  business^  he  is  damnified  and  may  sue.  10  £.  437. 

N^  6.  And  in  another  case  it  is  stated,  that  if  the  money  be  3  Bulstr.  2S:i. 
not  paid  at  the  day,  it  is  a  present  forfeiture  of  the  counter  bond ;  — ^^  jf^- ^i  27, 
for  he  has  put  the  pit.  in  danger  of  being  arrested^  and  it  is  a  21  "cutler  r. 
present  damage.     And  in  another  case  it  is  stated,  that  if  the  Southern. 
creditor  endeavour  to  arrest  the  surety^  he  may  call  on  his  prin- 
cipal for  indemnity  ;  but  though  the  surety  is  thus  damnified, 
yet  the  amount  of  his  damages  will  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  ^^  .^ 

^7.  On  the  counter  security  the  surety  may  sue  according  Toussaintv. 
to  the  provisions  of  it.     As  where,  Nov.  1783,  the  suretv  join-  Martinent.— 
ed  in  die  or^nal  bond  with  hb  principal  to  A,  to  pay  March  7^ '^'j^^" 
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Ch.  9.  1786,  and  tooK  a  counter  bond  to  pay  March  1784^  And 
^rt.  17.  Buller,  Justice,  said  a  surety  may  lend  bis  credit,  if  he  will, 
K^^y^J  ^^\f  for  three  months*    A  surety  damnified  before  payment 

must  declare  specially. 
2  T.  R.  640,  ^  8.  And  in  another,  case  it  was  held,  the  surety  was  allow- 
^"rt°—  ®^  ^^  ^*^  counter  security  to  get  the  amount  of  the  debt  into 
Doad.  168,  ^^  hands. from  the  principal,  one  day  before  the  original  debt 
andCowp.  become  due,  and  so  one  day  before  the  surety  could  be  held 
626,  Taylor    ^  ^^^^    ipj^^  counter  security  was  an  absolute  bond,  with  an 

2  W.  Bl.  794,  endorsement,  shewing  it  was  to  indemnify. 

Goddard^  ^  9.  But  in  Taylor  v.  Mills  the  court  held,  that  the  surety 

id'^?  Chit-  ^^  "^^  damnified,  tUl  he  was  caUed  on  and  had  paid^  and 
ton's  case.—  could  not  sue  on  the  implied  promise  before ;  (in  the  last  case 
1  T.  R  699,  fie  paid  on  ajudgtnent :)  for  till  payment  of  the' debt  or  jadg- 
-^"wils^a^sj  ment,  there  is  a  possibility  the  creditor  may  get  his  debt  of  the 
TouDff  F.  principal ;  but  still  the  surety  may  be  specially  damnified  in 
'ont  WWffin"  ^®  above  ways,  and  in  others,  though  not  by  the  payment  of 
^  the  debt.     The  surety's  body  being  in  execution,  is  equal  to 

the  actual  payment  of  the  debt,  as  it  respects  the  surety  him- 
self^- but  it  is  conceived  not  as  it  respects  the  principal,  and 
the  amount  of  damages  to  be  attended  to. 
Chan.Ca^s        ^  IQ.  In  this  action  for  monies  paid  by  a  surety,  another 
F^^4~?^"    material  question  is,  how  far  another  surety  is  liable,  and  when. 
160.-^2  Com.      Sureties  are  equally  charged  in  equity,  Hob.  264,  and  in 
^^»  ^'    cq"'^y  ^^^  surety  may  compel  another  to  contribute  towards  a 
debt  for  which  they  were  jointly  bound.     If  a  surety  pay,  he 
shall  be  relieved.     If  one  surety  pay  the  whole,  he  shall  be 
relieved  against  the  other  sureties.    If  two  be  jointly  bound,  and 
one  dies,  equity  will  deem  his  representatives  to  be  charged 
pari  passuj  with  the  survivor. 
Ca.  Ch.  246.        ^  II.  So  if  three  are  bound  in  a  bond,  recognisance,  &c* 
"7*  ^*  ^-      and  one  only  is  sued,  and  pays  the  whole,  and  another  is  insol- 
'      '      '  vent,  he  who  has  paid  shall  have  contribution  against  the  third 
for  a  moiety,  though  in  another  case  it  was  held  the  third 
should  pay  only  a  third.     Quaere,  as  to  this  last  case. 
1  Vera.  466.        ()  12.  So  by  the  custom  of  London,  one  surety  paying  the 
whole  debt  shall  make  the  other  sureties  contribute. 

§  13.  As  there  is  no  court  of  Chancery  in  Massachusetts,  to 
carry    these  principles,   founded    in  justice  and  equity  into 

3  Cranch  effect,  it  is  done  by  this  action  for  money  paid,  laid  out,  and 
493,  where  expended ;  the  practice  of  this  State  hitherto  has  been  limited 
assumpsit  lies  jn  ihig  respect,  but  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  it  has  adopted  the 
credit.*  ^^  ^   same  course  nearly,  as  chancery  has  pursued. 

M      S  J  §  14.  Therefore  where,  September  2,  1767,  one  William 

Court,  ken-    Tufts  sold  land  to  B.  Tupper,  Obadiah  Hussey,  Robert  Bar- 

oebec  Coun« 

t]r,July  1799,  Tupper's  adp.  in  reyiew.r.  Hussejr. 
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ker,  and  James  Folger,  and  gave  them  a  deed  as  joint  tet^  Ch.  9. 
aniSf  and  they  paid  him  a  part  of  the  purchase  money  down,  Art.  17. 
and  gave  him  their  joint  and  several  bond  for  £460  1&.  4d. 
the  residue.  Prior  to  1781  Huasey  and  Tupper  each  paid 
his  quarter  part  of  the  bond,  Folger  paid  £100,  and  Barker 
£22.  Barker  died  intolvent ;  the  administrator  of  Tufts  got 
judgment  against  Hussey  in  1791  for  £599 ;  this  his  estate 
paid.  Folger,  as  was  said,  was  insolvent.  In  1793,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  Hussey's  estate  brought  this  action  against  Tup- 
per, and  July,  1796,  recovered  half  the  sum  Hussey  had 
paid,  debt  and  costs,  about  £300;  and  on  this  residue  in 
1799,  Hussey's  administrator  had  diis  judgment  confirmed. 
And  the  court  held,  that  Tupper  was  liable  in  this  action  for 
monies  paid  be.  to  pay  half  what  Hussey  had  paid  ;  that  is, 
half  of  the  deficiency  of  Folger  and  Barker,  and  merely  as 
Joint  obligors;  for  Tupper  had  long  before  paid  his  own 
quarter  part. 

^15.  The  same  principle  holds  among  sureties.  Hence,  if 
there  be  three,  and  one  fails,  tiie  other  two  must  share  the 
loss  equally. 

^  16.  In  this  action  it  was  decided,  that  an  action  for  money  l  Man.  R. 
had  and  received  does  not  lie  for  a  surety  who  has  paid  his  K^[h^^"*  *■ 
principal's  debt,  but  one  for  money  laid  out  and  expended 
lies  for  hhn,  and  he  may  recover,  though  the  money  was  paid 
on  a  tonrioiur  contract,  which  the  principal  might  have  avoid- 
ed, for  it  is  not  for  him  to  say  his  surety  ought  to  have 
avoided  it* 

^n.  If  the  surety  pay  more  than  the  debt^  it  is  his  own  loss.  ^  ^'  ^»'Jj5' 
As  in  this  case,  December,  1786,  Wheeler  as  principal,  and  simondsr.' 
Sim(Mids  as  surety,  gave  their  note  to  John  Fiske  Esq.  to  pay  Wheeler. 
him,  February  26,  1787,  £600  in  the  securities  of  the  United 
States  of  a  certain  description,  then  worth  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 
Wheeler  paid  all  but  £130  and  interest;  in  all,  £150.     No- 
vember, 1793,  Simonds,  the  surety,  paid  this  sum  £150,  near 
20s.  in  the  pound,  or  about  £105  above  the  value  of  the 
debt  in  the  market,  February  26,  1787,  when  payable.     Si- 
monds then,  as  surety,  sued  Wheeler,  as  principal,  to  recover 
of  him  the  £150;  but  June  term,  at  Ipswich,  1793,  recovered 
only  £45,  the  real  debt.     In  the   case   of  this  note,  after 
several  arguments,  it  was  held,  that  the  value  of  the  securities 
February  26,  1787,  the  day  of  payment,  was  the  measure  of 
damages,  and  not  their  value  at  the  time  of  the  trial.    See 
Fiske  V.  Wheeler. 

^  18.  In  this  case  Mrs.  Ansart,  the  deft.,  was  executrix  of  |i^^?' 
her  husband's  will,  and  for  a  debt  due  to  his  estate  took  a  note  ^,  admh  It 
to  herself  as  executrix  for  ^189,53  from  his  debtor ;   on  this  Locke,  her 
note  Locke,  the  trustee,  collected  the  money  as  her  attorney ;  ^^^®* 
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Ch.  9. 

Art.  18. 


3  T.  R.  624, 
Currey  v. 
Edenton. 


8T.  R.308, 
Exall  t».  Par- 
tridge &  al. — 
The  surety 
cannot  swear 
the  debt  is 
due  to  him 
from  the  prin- 
cipal, till  the 
surety  has 
paid  his  debt. 
— 3Wiis.262, 
272,  Goddard 
V.  Vander- 
beyden. 

Civil  Code, 
1806,  Book 
3;  title  5. 

6T.  R.  176, 
177. — Seech. 
169,  a.  2,  5. 
Several  cases 
of  counter  se* 
curity  to  the 
surety. 


2Wils.l41, 
Marriot  v. 
Lister. 


3  Wlls.  388, 
Stevens  r, 
i  lardy. 

2Wil8.141.— 
Imp.  M.  P. 
193. 

1  Dallas  429, 
430.— S.  C. 
Pennsylva- 
nia, Dr.  Al- 
right V.  Met- 
<;her. 


the  court  held,  tliat  it  was  her  own  debt  or  money ^  and  Locke 
was  her  trustee  and  debtor,  and  that  she  might  have  sued  the 
note  in  her  own  right,  and  naming  her  executrix  was  but  xur- 
pluaage. 

§  19.  If  a  broker  buy  goods  for  his  principal,  and  agree  for 
one  third  per  cent,  to  indemnify  him  Jrom  any  loss  on  the  re- 
sale ;  if  the  principal  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  to  advan- 
tage, but  neglect  it,  the  broker  is  discharged  of  bis  under- 
taking, as  surety  to  guarantee  the  price,  though  the  principal 
afterwards  be  obliged  to  sell  at  a  loss* 

^  20.  Where  the  pit.  pays  by  compulsion.  In  this  case  the 
three  defts.,  lessees  of  certain  premises,  were  boimd  by  cove- 
nant to  pay  the  rent.  The  pit.  put  his  goods  upon  them,  (his 
carriag'C,)  after  he  knew  tliat  two  of  tliem  had  assigned  their 
interest  to  Partridge,  the  other  co-lessee.  He  received  the 
pit's,  carriage,  which  was  taken  as  a  distress,  for  the  lessor's 
rent.  The  pit.,  to  redeem  his  carriage,  paid  the  rent  in  arrear, 
compelled  as  he  was  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
took  a  receipt  from  the  lessor's  attorney,  as  so  much  money 
received  on  account  of  the  three  defts.  The  court  held,  that 
the  pit.  ought  to  recover  against  tliem  for  so  much  money  paid, 
lud  out,  and  expended  for  their  use,  and  that  he  was  not  held 
to  look  to  Partridge  alone. 

<^  21.  By  the  French  law,  the  surety  may  oblige  the  credi- 
tor first  to  call  on  the  principal,  pomting  out  the  means  of  pay- 
ment. 

§  22.  The  surciy'^s  deed  does  not  extinguish  the  principaPs 
simple  contract  debt,  as  the  principal's  deed  or  bond  does ; 
one  reason  of  tiie  diiTerence  is,  several  actions  may  be  against 
several  distinct  contractors  for  the  same  debt,  but  several  ac- 
tions cannot  be  against  one  and  the  same  person  for  tlie  same 
debt. 

Art.  18.  For  mottles  lent.  If  the  pit.  sue  for  monies  lent, 
it  must  be  to  the  deft,  himself.  And  agents  and  principals  fyc. 

§  1.  The  word  lent  is  a  technical  term,  and  can  only  be  for 
money  lent  to  the  deft,  himself  and  not  for  money  to  a  third 
person.  If  it  be  advanced  or  paid  to  a  third  person,  it  is  not 
money  lent. 

§  2.  But  assumps't  for  money  lent  to  the  wife,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  husband,  is  good ;  this  is,  in  fact,  a  loan  to  him. 
The  money  was  lent  to  her,  while  he  was  absent  on  a  voyage, 
at  his  request  before  he  sailed.  But  it  is  well  to  declare  for 
monies  delivered  to  such  third  person  at  the  deft's.  request. 
The  cases  on  this  head  require  but  little  attention. 

§  3.  In  an  action  for  mpney  had  and  received,  no  title  deed 
of  land  is  evidence  of  the  ground  of  action,  but  it  is  of  the 
sum  ;  and  good  evidence,  when  not  the  immediate  foundation 
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of  the  action,  but  only  leading  to  it.     In  this  case  the  deft.    Ch.  9- 

had  received  the  monies  for  lands  not  to  be  found.     Many    jlrt.  1'8. 

authorities  were  cited  in  this  case.   The  material  ones  of  those 

for  the  deft,  were  Cowp.  414,  418,  818,  819;  Dougl.  132; 

Salk.  210 ;  Cro.  J,  606  ;  2  W.  Bl.  1249.     Those  for  the  pit. 

were,  Dougl.  18 ;   Salk.  22,  284 ;  Buller  N.  P.  31 ;  2  Stra. 

915;  2  Burr.  1088. 

^  4.  Several  cases.    Customhouse  duties  paid  by  the  pits.  7  Mass.  H. 
agent  and  principal  ^c.    Assumpsit.     A  Demerara  merchant  f^^'^J^' 
sent  to  the  defts.  forty  hogsheads  of  sugar,  to  be  delivered  to  Greene  &  al. 
them  in  Boston  ;  but  they  were  carried  to  Portsmouth  by  the 
master.     The  pits,  and   Swett,  since  deceased,  who  under- 
took to  act  for  the  defts.,  gave  their  bonds  at  the  customhouse 
m  Portsmouth  for  the  duties  on  the  sugar,  afterwards  trans*' 
ported  to  Boston  to  the  defts.  The  pits,  sent  the  drawback  cer- 
tificate to  their  agent  in  Boston,  instructing  him  not  to  deliver 
it  to  defts.,  till  they  should  indemnify  tlie  pits,  as  to  the  duties. 
Defts.  sold  the  sugars  as  entitled  to  debenture^  but  could  not 
obtain  the  certificate  of  the  pits.,  and  because  not  so  indemni- 
fied.    This  the  defts.  refused  to  do.     Hence,  the  drawback 
was  lost,  and  the  defts.  had  to  allow  it  to  the  buyers  of  the 
sugars.     Judgment  for  the  pits,  to  the  amount  of  the  duties 
they  paid  ;  for  it  was  reasonable  the  pits,  should  be  indemni- 
fied, and  till  this  was  done,  it  was  not  unjust  for  them  to  re- 
tain the  certificate,  and  the  court  added,  **  if  this  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient excuse,  then  this  is  the  common  case  of  one  man  hav- 
ing paid  money  for  another  at  his  request."     Where  the  real  |2  ^^^^  r, 
owner  of  the  goods  imported  was  liable,  only  as  co-surety  in  a  98,  Taylor  t. 
customhouse  bond ;  the  pit.  imported  his  goods,  and  immedi-  Savage. 
ately  consigned  them  to  A,  who  became  principal  in  such  bond, 
and  the  pit.  and  deft,  his  sureties.     Pit.  paid  the  bond   and 
recovered  half  of  the  deft. 

^  5.  Agent  and  principal^  as  to  contracts.     This  was  as-  i  d.  Si  E. 
sumpsit  against  the  deft.,  and  held,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  172,  Mac 
government,  and  treating  as  an  agent  for  the  public,  is  not  dUnand.— 
liable  to  be  sued  on  contracts  made  by  him  in  that  capacity.  East  1^5, 
And  not,  even  if  he  contract  by  deed,i(on  account  of  the  govern-  ^'*^  Unwin 
ment*  1  D.  b  E.  674,  679.    This  was  covenant  on  a  charter-  _3  cain.  Gi>. 
party,  in  which  the  deft,  contracted  on  account  of  his  majesty^  Brown  r. 
and  the  court  said,  "  and  whether  the  contract  be  by  parol  or  ^'^^'"• 
by  deedj  it  makes  no  difference,  as  to  the  construction  to  be  put 
upon  it."     So  Brown  v.  Austin  is  on  the  same  principle.   Ch. 
9,  a.  20,  s.  10.     Brown  procured  witnesses  in  a  public  trial 
for  the  United  States,  and  held,  he  was  not  liable  to  pay  them. 
Hodydon  v.  Dexter  to  the  same  effect.  1  Cranch.  345.    The 
law  is  the  same  as  to  an  agent  of  a  foreign  government.    3 
Dall.  384,  Jones  v.  Le  Tomb.— 2  Bin.  20h— 1  Wash.  199. 
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Ch.  9-  <J  6.  So  a  public  agent  who  engages  for  the  public  is  not  /to- 

'  Art.  18.  ble  generally  ifc.  This  was  assumpsit  by  the  master  of  a  reve- 
l^^^y^^  nue-cutter,  for  the  care  of  his  vessel,  and  services  of  himself 
9  Mws.  R.  and  men  ;  and  for  money  had  and  received  ^c.  Facts*  Job. 
273,  Free-  Qtis,  a  collector  of  the  United  States  in  Barnstable,  was  in- 
OUs  cited  ^^'"'  ^^  incapable  of  business,  and  his  son,  the  deft.,  did  the 
2  Phil.  Evid.  business  of  his  office,  and  had  the  whole  control  and  manage- 
14, 15.  ment  of  it,  as  deputy-collector,  except,  for  the  most  part,  offi- 

cial papers  and  accounts  were  in  bis  father's  name,   and 
signed  by  him.     Feb.  2,  1809,  the  deft,  proposed  to  the  pit. 
to  charter  or  hire  his  schooner  Betsey^  as  a  revenue-cutter, 
and  to  employ  him  as  master,  with  such  men  as  he,  the  pit., 
should  engage  and  employ  as  part  of  the  crew ;  the  deft- 
reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  engage  a  mate  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew,  to  be  attached  to  the  customhouse,  and  in  perma- 
nent service  for  six  months,  the  vessel  at  $180  a  mentfas  and 
the  master  and  crew  at  the  stated  wages  in  the  reveniie-cuiler. 
These  terms  the  pit.  accepted,  and  the  bargain  was  cbsed. 
Thirty-six  days  after,  the  pit.  and  crew  were  discharged  by 
the  deft.,  who  said,  he. would  pay  for  their  services  when  fur* 
nished  with  the  money,  as  the  witnesses  understood  it.     The 
pit's,  account  was  rejected  at  the  Federal  treasury,  on  the 
ground  the  deft,  had  stated  the  pit.  had  been  paid  for  all  ser- 
vices.    The  said  proposals  were  in  pursuance  of  directions 
from  the  treasury,  dated  Jan.  16,  1809.   In  April  or  May,  the 
deft,   received  $1000  from  the  treasury  to  pay  revenue-cut- 
ters ;  there,  however,  was  some  evidence,  part  of  this  sum  was 
received  in    Feb.,  and  had  been  applied   to  pay  revenue- 
cutters  previously  employed.     The  defi's.  letters  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  were  to  shew  the  hiring  fac.,  for  which  the 
ph.  demanded  payment,  were  only  a  proposal  on  the  pit's,  part, 
and  not  a  conclusive  contract.     Jury  found  a  contract  of,  and 
a  verdict  for,  money  had  and  received.     The  court  held, 
*^  that  where  a  public  agent  makes  a  contract  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  government,  it  is  a  point  well  settled,  that  the 
agent  is  not  liable  to  the  action  of  the  party  contracted  with, 
who  must  look  to  the  government ;  but  if  such  agent  should 
deny  to  the  government  that  he  had  entered  into  such  con- 
tract, and  by  such  interference  prevent  the  party  from  his 
remedy  as  against  the  government,  he  must  be  personally  lia- 
ble, as  he  has  in  his  conduct,  in  effect,  disavowed  his  acting  in 
character  of  a  public  agent."     So  the  verdict  for  the  pit.  is 
right.      Quaere,  if  the  jury   believed  the  deft,  had   receiv- 
ed from  the  treasury  monies  intended  to  meet  the  pit's,  de- 
mand, and  he  had  refused  to  pay  it  over,  they  were  correct  in 
their  verdict  for  monies  had  and  received.  What  a  public  agent 
may  give  in  evidence,  Cabot's  case. 
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^  7.  This  was  covenant  broken  against  the  agent  of  the    Ch.  9* 
Massachusetts  State  Prison^  on  a  covenant  to  furnish  the  pit.    Art.  18* 
the  labour  of  from  twenty  to  forty  convicts  for  one  year,  in   K^^^^^'^J 
platmg  and  harness-making  &c.,  and  to  furnish  stock  monthly,  9  Mass.  R. 
and  provide  tools  &c.,  and  to  give  the  pit.  the  same  power  490,  Davis ». 
over  them  as  the  assistant  keeper  had.     The  pit.  was  faith- 
fully to  superintend  them  be.,  and  have  half  the  profits.  When 
the  agent  made  the  contract,  he  had  power  to  do  it,  but  he 
ftOed  to  perform.     Held,  he  was  not  liable.     Deft's.  second 
plea  was,  that  he  was  agent  he.,  and  as  suchj  and  not  other- 
wise, he  made  the  contract  be.,  hoc  paratut. 

Promise  to  pay  another's  debt  raised  by  law  is  not  within 
the  sutute  of  frauds*  See  Goodwin  v.  Gilbert,  Ch.  32,  a.  4. 
The  agent's  power  depends  on  his  commission,  not  on  what  he 
professes  on  the  face  of  his  acts.  5  Wheaton  236. 

Asstmpni  on  several  promissory  notes  made  by  agents,  ]iMass.R. 
And  heW,  if  one  make  a  contract  in  writing,  intending  to  act  ?^>  Stackpole 
as  agent  and  bind  his  principcdf  it  must  appear  in  the  con-  nold^'welles 
tract  itself y,he  acts  as  agent^  and  parol  evidence  is  not  admissi-  106. 
Ue  to  contradict,  vary,  or  affect  materially  by  way  of  explana- 
tioii  any  written  contract,  within  the  statute  of  frauds  or  not,  if 
the  contract  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  a  clear  expo- 
sition firom  its  terms.  But  yet  tlie  deft,  may  shew  by  parol  evi- 
dence a  want  of  consideration  for  a  promissory  note,  in  a  suit 
between  the  original  parties  to  it,  or  illegality  or  fraud  in  th^ 
transaction  ;  nor  does  the  rule  extend  to  receipts. 

§  8.  The  pit.  had  an  account  for  work  iic.  against  the  deft.,  ^^^  *^^' 
and  presented  it  to  his  steward^  Hunt^  for  payment,  receipted  it  Hertford, 
as  received  of  the  deft.,  and  took  Hunt's  own  check  for  it,  on 
a  banker ;  this  he  refused,  and  also  a  second  like  check. 
Hoot  failed ;  then  the  ph.  applied  to  the  deft,  for  payment, 
who  refused  on  the  ground,  Hunt  had  sufficient  funds  of  the 
deft's.  to  pay  &x.,  and  went  off  in  his  debt.  Held,  the  deft.,  the 
prineipalf  was  liable  ;  as  it  did  not  appear  he  was  prejudiced 
by  Himt's  (his  agent)  giving  his  checks  be,  but  if  it  bad  ap- 
peared, the  deft,  had,  in  the  mean  time,  inspected  his  accounts, 
and  bad  dealt  with  him  on  the  ground  he  actually  paid^  as  the 
receipt  imported,  then  the  deft,  would  have  been  discharged. 
And  see  several  cases,  Master  and  Servant,  Ch.  47.    Far-  g^e  also 
oier  y.  Davis.     See  Cushman  v.  Loher^  where  the  act  of  the  Ward  r.Fil- 
principal  confirms  that  of  the  agent,  Ch.  80,  a.  1,  s.  9,  10;  ^on»Ch.33, 
and  Floyd  v.  jDay,  Ch.  9,  a.  19,  22,  where  the  agent  com- 
promised the  principal's  debt. 

^  9.  An  agent  received  goods  on  condition  to  pay  to  B  a  ^^^Jeaw© 
certain  sum  out  of  the  first  proceeds.     This  acceptance  the  «.  Blicht.^ 
principal  approved.     Held,  the  agent  was  bound  to  pay  B  said  See  Ch.  47,  a. 
som,  though  the  principal  had  previously  assigned  the  goods  ^Thli  Evid 

14,  16.' 
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Ch.  9. 
Art.  18. 
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179, 183. 


8  Dallas  87, 
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3  D.  &  £. 
454. 


12  Mass.  R. 
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Stevens  o. 
Robins. 


12  Mass.  R. 

11,  14,  Pack< 
ard  V.  Lie- 
now. 


12  Mass.  R. 
60,  66,  Cle- 
ment r. 
Jones  k,  al. 


12  Mass.  R. 
173,  176, 
Afridson  r. 
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to  C,  without  the  agent's  knowledge.  This  payment  to  B  was 
the  oondition  of  the  first  sale.  See  Salter  v.  Fields  goods 
bought  by  an  agent  attached  Sec. 

^  10.  An  attorney  or  agent  received  of  his  principal  C's 
note  to  him  to  collect,  and  C  being  considered  insolvent  and 
having  absconded,  D,  in  his  behalf,  offered  to  pay  13f.  4(2.  in 
the  pound  of  the  debt.  The  principal  made  no  objection  to 
this  offer,  and  the  agent  afterwards  settled  with  D  accord- 
ingly. Held,  the  agent  was  answerable  to  his  principal  only 
for  the  sum  received  of  D.  The  principal's  silence  amounted 
to  his  assent  to  D's  offer.  Sec  Carew  v  Otis,  1  Johns.  R. 
418,  and  4  Johns.  R.  377. 

If  an  agent  pay  over  money  after  notice,  he  is  liable  be.  If 
he  receive  only  a  moiety  of  the  proceeds  of  a  prize,  he  is  an- 
swerable for  no  more  &c.,  Briggs  fy  al.  v.  Lawrence.  Agent's 
receipt  for  goods  binds  the  principal.  See  also  Ch.  47,  a.  5, 
s.  13,  CHbson  v.  Colt  8f  ah  See  Principal  and  Agent,  Ch.  I, 
a.  16,  s.  4. 

^11.  Replevin  for  8756  hides ;  held,  if  one  as  agent  con- 
tract folr  the  purchase  of  goods,  and  part  only  delivered  to 
him,  and  he  received  from  his  principal  more  money  than  the 
part  delivered  cost,  including  charges ;  he  may  hold  more  of 
the  money  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  engagements  on  ac- 
count of  a  part  not  received,  he  had  a  lien  on  the  hides  or 
leather  in  his  hands  to  answer  his  engagements. 

^  12.  Assumpsit  for  money  laid  out  &c.  The  owners  of  a 
privateer  valued  at  $25,000  in  twenty-five  shares,  paid  their 
agent  that  amount ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  fit  her  out. 
They  directed  him  to  dispose  of  additional  shares,  and  get 
her  to  sea  immediately.  Shares  could  not  be  sold.  Ph.,  the 
agent,  advanced  his  own  money  and  sent  her  to  sea.  Held, 
the  owners  were  severally  liable  to  reimburse  him  his  advances 
over  the  $1000  a  share. 

^13.  Replevin  for  thirty-one  boxes  of  sugar,  marked  &c. 
Here  was  a  sale  by  one^assuming  to  be  an  agent,  but  not  hav- 
ing suflScient  power  to  make  sale,  may  be  rendered  valid  by 
the  subsequent  act  of  the  owner,  amounting  to  an  adoption  of 
the  sale.  The  pit.  wrote  to  one  of  the  house  which  sold  the  su- 
gar, that  he  expected  to  be  paid  immediately  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale^  and  drew  a  bill  accordingly.  The  known  rule  is,  "  that 
subsequent  ado))tion  of  an  act  done  by  one  assuming  to  be  an 
agent,  is  equal  in  its  effect  to  a  precedent  authority," 

§  14.  Assumpsit  on  a  special  contract  &c.  '^  It  is  mutually 
agreed  between  TVm.  Ladd  and  Andrew  Afridson^  that  the 
said  Andrew  Afridson  shall  proceed  to  Alexandria,  district  of 
Columbia,  to  act  as  flag-captain  of  a  schooner  belonging  to  J. 
G.  Ladd,  which  is  to  be  immediately  fitted  and  sent  to  sea ; 
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and  the  said  Win.  Ladd  agrees  to  allow  the  said  Andrew  A.,    Ch.  9. 
for  his  services  on  board  said  vessel,  9ixty  dollars  per  month,    .^^..18. 
to  commence  the  day  after  his  arrival  at  Alexandria,  and  to  v.^V^b^ 
pay  his  travelling  expenses  there ;  and  the  said  Wm.  Ladd 
agrees  to  allow  the  said  Andrew  A.  five  barrels  privilege  in  the 
said  schooner  ;"  signed  by  both  parties,  and  dated  at  Boston, 
Feb.  3,  1813.     Wm.  Ladd,  it  seems,  meant  to  contract  for  2  East  142, 
J.  G.  Ladd,  but  did  not  so  word  the  contract,  and  held,  where  wiikes  v. 
one  contracts  as  agent  for  another j  and  means  not  to  be  per-         ' 
sonally  liable,  the  contract  itself  must  shew  the  character  in  ^^a^t,  143] 
which  he  contracts,  and  that  he  does  not  intend  to  bind  bun-  — Salk.  96.— 
self..  Though  the  wages  of  a  ship-master  cease  from  the  time  of  5.^^*^, 
capture,  yet  where  one  engages  as  a  ,/Iag-captom  to  protect  ^^'y^jr^ 
the  property,  as  neutral,  at  certain  monthly  wages,  he  must  631. 
be  held  entitled  to  his  wages,  as  well  after,  as  before  tiie  cap- 
ture, having  been  employed  ia  defending  the  property  from 
condemnation,  and  until  his  return.     This  contract  was  plain  2  Bos.  &  P. 
and  intelligible  in  itself,  and  hence  no  parol  evidence  could  be  ^^' 
admitted  to  explain  in  what  character  Wm.  Ladd  meant  to 
contract.  Though  it  appeared  in  the  contract,  that  J.  G.  Ladd 
owned  the  vessel,  yet  it  did  not  appear  in  the  contract, .  or  in 
the  signature  of  Wm.  Ladd,  he  bound,  or  meant  to  bind  J.  G. 
Ladd,  and  the  contract  gave  no  action  against  him. 

^15.  Assumpsit  to  recover  $421  79  for  glass,  the  pits.  12  Mass.  R. 
delivered  to  the  defts.   Held,  where  a  parish  appointed  a  com-  185, 190, 
mittee  of  tliree  to  build  a  meetinc-house,  a  contract  made  by  ?"r!??fu^,i!: 
one  01  the  committee  is  not  bmdmg  on  the  parish.    He  lailed  igh  in  Augus* 
before  the  parish  was  called  on,  nor  was  the  committee  au-  te.— See  2 
thorized  to  buy  on  the  credit  of  the  parish.     It  seems  to  have  |  ^j:„  Jio^ 
been  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice,  who  tried  the  cause,  that  —2  p.  w. 
the  parish,  as  it  received  and  used  the  glass,  would  have  been  255*~f  S^**' 
liable,  if  no  loss  had  intervened  by  the  failure  of  the  committee-  ch.R.  101.— 
man,  who  contracted  and  gave  liis  note  for  it,  in  behalf  of  the  2  Br.  P.  C. 
committee,  as  he  expressed  it.     One  really  an  agent  drew  a  ^Ss'^^'^is* 
bill  and  fixed  his  own  name  only  to  it ;  held,  personally  liable,  to  a'principai 
Ch.  20,  a.  20,  s.  32.     One  signed  pro  W.  G.,  J.  S.  C.    See  and  Age»i. 
Ch.  20,  a.  20,  32. 

(^16.  Assumpsit  on  a  note,  also  for  goods  sold  and  deliver-  12  Mass.  R. 
ed,  same  goods  the  note  was  given  for.  Arnold  Buffum  was  the  e'J^^^^'  ^ 
agent  of  the  company,  and  his  sub-agent  in  Boston  was  Frink  ai.  v.  the  Pro- 
Roberts,  who  gave  ilie  note  for  the  company.     Held   first,  vidence  Hat 
where  one,  as  attorney,  executes  a  seeded  instrument,  and  his  ing"comi)r- 
power  is  questioned,  it  cannot  go  to  the  jury,  until  his  letter  of  ny. 
attorney  is  produced  to  the  court,  who  are  to  judge  of  its  com- 
petency.    2.  In  all  simple  contracts  made  by  agents  or  attor- 
niesj  in  which  the  authority  may  be  proved  by  oral  testimony, 
the  fact  of  signing  and  the  power  to  sign  being  both  questions 
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Jbr  the  jury,  the  order  in  which  proved  is  matter  of  indifier- 
ence.  3.  Though  a  general  agent  of  a  tradiDg  companj,  and 
one  of  it,  may  make  notes  to  bind  it,  yet  a  tub-i^ent  apMHnted 
by  him  cannot  hare  such  authorily.  4.  But  he  may  buy  on 
credit,  if  not  prohibited,  being  appointed  to  buy  stock  and  sell 
goods  for  the  company,  and  bind  the  company.  &.  The  pro- 
missory note  of  such  sub-agent,  given  on  such  purchase,  not 
binding  the  company,  will  not  extinguish  the  implied  promise 
of  the  company  raised  by  the  law  on  the  purchase.  Roberts 
was  admitted  as  a  witness  for  the  pits.,  though  objected  to;  so 
wag  Hibbard,  one  of  the  company,  not  objected  to. 

^  17.  AsBumpsit  for  money  had  and  received  ;  held,  an 
attorney  who  has  received  monies  due  to  his  principal,  with 
directions  to  pay  it  over,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  a  third 
person,  is  liable  to  pay  it  to  his  priacipal  at  any  time  before 
he  has  paid  it  over  to  such  third  person.  If  A  sign  a  note  In 
B's  name,  as  his  attorney,  and  has  no  authority  for  the  pur- 
pose, A  is  personally  liable  to  him  who  accepts  the  note  under 
such  mistake  or  Imposition.  3  Johns.  Cas.  70,  Dusenbury  v. 
Ellis. 

Art.  19.  When  the  pit.  mutt,  may,  or  may  not  tae  in  mUer 
droit,  or  in  hit  ovm  righi  ;  variout  comm  and  prinafiet  con- 
aidtred. 

^  I.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  when  the  pit.  must  sue 
in  outer  droit,  or  in  his  own  right. 

^  3.  1st.  Where  the  pit.  must  sue  as  adminiitrator  or  ex- 
ecutor. As  where  a  bail  bond  is  assigned  to  an  admmistrator, 
as  adminutraior,  he  shall  sue  as  administrator,  and  not  in  his 
own  right ;  here  the  old  bond,  taken  in  trust  for  the  intestate, 
is  kept  alive  as  tlie  ground  of  action,  and  the  only  ground  of 
action. 

^  3.  The  pit.,  as  executor,  declared  on  an  account  stated  by 
himself  and  the  deft. ;  this  was  deemed  to  remain  a  debt 
to  the  estate  of  tlie  testator ;  and  Buller  J.  stated  the  rule  to 
be,  that  if  the  goods,  the  subject  of  the  action,  "  never  were 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  executor,"  he  must  sue  as  ex- 
ecutor, "  and  if  the  goods  recovered  would  be  assets"  in  his 
hands,  he  must  sue  as  executor. 

^  4.  Holt  C.  J.  said,  that  if  the  goods  of  the  tesUtor  be 
taken  and  converted  before  they  come  to  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutor, he  must  sue  as  executor,  for  they  were  never  auett. 
If  once  aaseu,  he  is  accountable  for  them,  and  then  he  muat 
demand  them  as  his  own.  i 

So  whenever  he  has  been  in  actual  possession,  they  becMH 
his  fcc.,  but  the  goods  are  not  assets,  for  which  the  executor  ifl 
absolutely  accoimtable,  till  he  has  actual  possession. 
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^5.  If  the  executor  or  administntor  recover  judgment  for    Ch.  9. 
a  debt  due  to  the  deceased,  he  may  sue  tkatju^metit  in  hit    Art.  19. 
own  name,  and  if  he  declare  in  outer  droit,  it  is  but  titrphuaee.   V,^V^^ 
lUs  was  a  foreign  judgment  at  Calcutta.  The  pit.  had  judg-  DiMgl.4, 
ment,  but  as  a  judgment  does  not  put  him  in  possession  of  the  S?"?*^'" 
thing,  he  is  not  obliged  to  sue  in  his  own  right.  note*.— 

^  6.  2d.  The  pit  may  sue  in  his  own  name  in  all  cases  i  Vent  lit. 
where  the  goods  appear  to  be  his  own. 

^  7.  If  the  testator,  an  attorney,  begin  business  for  A,  and  3m-  llOTi 
die,  and  hit  executor  finish  the  business,  and  the  deft.  A  oto-  sun^*.  Tot- 
mises  to  pay  the  executor,  he  may  sue  in  his  own  right.    This       " 
in  fact  never  is  a  debt  to  the  testator,  though  a  part  of  the 
bunness  was  done  by  him,  but  being  Goished  by  the  mao  who 
is  executor,  and  the  promise  being  made  to  him,  it  is  properly 
bis  debt. 

^  8.  Id  this  case  the  court  held,  that  a  count  for  money  had  ^  ^-  ^-  ^^i 
and  received  to  the  use  of  the  pits.,  at  executort,  by  the  deft.,  ^in.  p.  h«ii- 
might  be  joined  with  a  count  for  monies  had  aod  received  by  d*^. 
him  to  the  use  of  the  testator ;  both  counts  are  to  recover  to 
the  use  of  the  estate. 

4  9.  AJi^  the  testator's  death,  the  deft,  received  his  moaey,  *J'  5'  S^ 

,.'  ^  -i.  .t.ni  <     *wt  wMoUl* 

his  executor  may  sue  m  his   own  right.     tSy  the  testators  ^^i^  ^  „,. 
death,  the  money  might  come  into  the  executor's  hands,  and  so  ein.of  Wood 
become  atieti ;  and  if  atteti,  it  was  his  to  be  sued  for.  *'  ^■'™  *'"'■ 

§  10.  ^the  cause  of  action  never  did  arite  to  the  tettator,  ^^^' 
the  executor  may  sue  in  his  own  name  and  r^ht,  or  at  execu-  mu  *.  iSr- 
tor.     So  if  A  and  B  be  partners,  and  A  dies,  and  I  receive  by.— 
ih^  money,  B  may  sue  me  in  Am  oufti  right;    14  Mass.  R.  Zj^muiM 
327. 

§  11.  In  this  case  the  testator's  tenants  owed  him  several  ^'a*,!**^ 
sums  of  money  for  rent;  after  his  death  the  deft.,  his  steward,  v.Tha^oa. 
received  the  money,  and  so  was  never  indebted  to  the  testator  —6  Com.  D. 
himself.  The  court,  on  argument,  held  that  ibe  testator's  execu-  ^^^jj^|, 
trix  might  sue  for  this  money  in  her  aum  right ;   2  Salk.  421.  sua.  ' 

§  12.  If  there  be  two  partners  in  trade,  and  one  dies,  and  *TJR.47», 
then  a  third  person  receive  partnership  money,  the  surviving  ^^^'  ^'* 
partner  may  sue  in  hit  ovm  right,  and  need  not  as  turviving  i4  Hbm,  r. 
jwrtner  ;  for  the  third  person  is  never  indebted  lo  the  part-  82^ Mowry 
nerdiip,  as  he  received  the  money  after  the  death  of  one  of  "'     *""' 
the  partners.    If  the  surety's  administrator  pays,  be  may  sue 
in  bis  own  right. 

§  13.  So  if  the  executor  recover  a  foreign  judgment,  be  Do»g'-* 
may  sue  this  judgment  in  hit  ovm  right. 

So  if  an  executor  recover  Judgment  against  A,  and  he  be  ^J^  '^ 
takn  m  execution  and  escape,  the  executor,  in  his  own  name,  wdker.— 
r  sue  the  sheriff  for  this  escape,  yet  the  damages  when  re-  6  Com.  D. 
i  are  attett.    By  the  judgment,  the  executor  reduces  ^^' 
27 
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lie  iliing  into  liis  own  acttuU  postaion,  snd  becbmes  w 
l)le  therefor  ai  aaeU,  at  least  if  he  6bu9e  so  to  conader  dw 
e,  and  then  he  has  Iiis  election  to  sue  for  the  esc^w  in  fait 
n  right. 

j  14,  So  if  executors  pay  monies,  they  are  not  bound  to 
'  pay,  as  on  a  respondentia  bond  void  by  statute ;  they  may  re- 
cover it  back  in  tlieir  ovm  name,  if  at  all.     Buller  J.  thought 
the  executors  should  have  sued  in  their  own  right ;  they  paid 
a  debt  their  testator  was  bound  in  conscience  to  pay,  though 
not  ia  law. 
;.      $  15.  Li  this  case  the  pit.,  administrator,  dischargfid  the  old 
bond  due  to  the  estate  of  the  intetttfte,  whereby  it  became  im- 
mediste  attett,  and  took  a  new  bond  to  himself;  this  becomes 
r.  ills  own  and  to  be  sued  only  in  Attoum  right.     He  sued  on  the 
discliarged  bond  and  failed.     The  debt  was  changed,  because- 
]  llic  new  bond  was  in  a  difiernnt  right;   the  debt  due  to  the 
inteslatc  was  extinguished,  and  a  new  debt  created  to  the  ad- 
'''  ininistrator  himself:  and  if  in  the  new  bond  the  obligee  call 
himself  admmistrator,  it  is  but  as  surplusage.     1  Dallas,  34T. 
^  16.  Buller  J.  held,  that  if  the  executors  endorse  Ae  testa- 
ter's  note,  they  become  personalli/  liable,  and  cannot  be  sued 
OS  executors,  but  must  be  sued  in  their  own  right,  for  their  en- 
dorsement cannot,  by  any  operation  of  law,  give  an  action, 
judgment,  and  execution  against  the  effects  or  estate  oT  die- 


:ourt,  Nov. 
787,  Etlen- 
'ood,  odm. 
.  FlucDl.— 
t'iltei  lUS. 


i'itiM  103, 
houpiOD. 


$  17.  The  good  of  the  church  bsloagloibeehtirelMcardent, 
'  and  they  may  have  trespass  for  taking  them.  They  must  cam- 
'  mence  their  action  whilst  in  office,hut  may  pursue  it  after  Aeir 
office  is  expired. 

$  18.  If  the  testator  pay  monies  to  the  deft's.  use,  and  the 
executor,  as  etecutor  of  the  suretj',  pay  money  to  the  prind- 
pai's  use,  these  matters  may  be  joined  in  the  same  actton. 
And  if  the  surety's  executor  be  compelled  to  pay  the  prinei- 
poTs  debt,  the  law  raises  an  imphed  promise  to  him  to  re- 
imburse the  testator's  estate,  and  die  money  so  recovered  by 
the  executor  will  be  assets.  And  when  there  is  a  promise  to 
rein^urse  the  estate,  the  representative  of  it  may,  in  his  repre- 
sentative capacity,  recoi'cr  to  its  use. 

A  was  indebted  to  E.  Ellenwood,  he  died,  and  B.  EUen- 
wood  became  his  administrator ;  after  E.  Ellenwood  died,  the 
deft..  Fluent,  received  A's  delii.  Held,  the  admmistrator  of 
E.  E.  might  sue  as  administrator,  or  in  Am  own  name,  for  Tie 
might  elect  to  make  it  his  oim  debt,  or  the  debt  of  the  tnfes- 
taie.  Deft,  never  had  it  by  the  pit's,  consent,  nor  was  he 
ever  debtu  to  the  intestate. 

^  19.  3d.  Where  die  ph.  has  an  election  to  sue  to  avter 
droit,  or  in  his  otm  right.    In  WiUes  there  are  sundry  cases 
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Stated,  from  whicb  he  extracts  a  general  rule,  and  lays  down    Cp.  9. 
the  distinction  to  be,  that  if  the  '^  thing  3ued  for  be  assets  in    Art.  19. 
the  executor's  hands,  before  the  recovery,  or  where  the  cause  V^^v^i/ 
of  action  arises,  in  Aw  oton  time^  and  never  did  arise  to  the  tes^  _6  com.  D. 
taiOTj  the  executor  may  sue  in  his  own  name,  or  as  exectUorJ**  ssQ.—Salk. 

§  20.  If  the  deft.,  receive  a  debt  due  to  Uie  testator,  after  ^^^  ^ 
his  death,  by  the  executor's  assent^  it  is  assets  inunediately,  fqt  6  Mod.9s/ 
then  the  executor  gives  it  up  to  the  receiver ;  and  if  without 
the  executor's  assent,  yet  his  bringing  the  action  in  his  own 
r^hif  is  such  an  assent,  as  on  judgment j  it  shall  be  assets ^  and 
inmiediately,  and  before  execution ;  for  by  suing  in  his  own 
right  he  admits  and  affirms  what  he  sues  for  is  his  own ;  and  a 
further  reason  is,  because  it  is  recovered  against  a  person  who 
oever  was  bdebted  to  the  testator^  and  tlie  original  debt  was 
discharged. 

$  31.  So  if  a  debt  never  due  to  the  testator  be  endorsed  tp  h?'^^}* 
his  executors  as  executors^  tliey  may  sue  as  executors.  As  exrjJr.Thom. 
)¥here,  December,  1781,  Brand  drew  a  bill  of  exchange  on 
U)e  deA.  to  pay  £100  to  A,  this  bill  tlie  deft,  accepted  ;  A  en- 
dorsed the  bill  to  the  pits,  as  surviving  executors  of  Stevenson^ 
the  deft*  was  sued  a^s  acceptor.  It  was  objected  that  they 
could  not  sue  as  executors^  but  only  in  their  oum  rights  for  the 
promise  by  law  could  not  be  made  to  tliem  as  executors^  but 
poly  to  them  in  their  oum  right.  The  court  held,  tliat  this 
action  may  be  supported,  and  said,  *'  it  must  be  taken  for 
granted  the  endorser  was  indebted  to  the  testator,  and  to  the 
pits,  as  executors  ;  so  he  might  endorse  to  the  pjts.  as  execu- 
torSf  and  then  they  held  the  bill  as  executors^  and  on  the  ac- 
ceptor's refusing  to  pay,  tliey  may  declare  upon  the  right  m 
which  they  hold  it.  So  in  Goldthwaite's  case  above,  they 
sued  as  executors^  and  it  was  holden,  they  might  sue  either 
way. 

§  22.  Day,  the  deft.,  compromised  tlie  pit's,  demand  against  3  Mass.  R. 
her  debtor,  Pillsbury,  and  took  his  own  note.     Held,  that  ^^fl^^^^'' 
Day  became  immediately  indebted  to  her,  the  ph.,  to  the  See  2  Phil, 
amount  of  tlie  sum  compromised  for,  as  for  so  much  money  fph't^"" 
had  and  received  by  him  to  her  use,  and  tliat  the  note  Day  piead.  48^" 
took  was  his,  and  she  could  not  support  trover  for  it  against  161. 
him.     9  Mass.  R.  104. 

§  23.  If  a  guardian  to  an  insane  person  give  a  negotiable  ^  Mass.  R. 
note  as  guardian^  yet  he  is  liable,  and  can  be  sued  but  in  his  in-  ^^  v.vSla^* 
dividual  capacity  after  his  guardianship  is  discharged ;  and  this  mere. 
negotiable  note  discharges  the  ward's  debt  to  the  ph.,  though 
given  by  the  ward's  guardian  only. 

$  24.  In  a  case  like  Goldthwaite's  and  Fluent's,  it  is  said  the  Salk.  314, 
pit.  must  sue  as  administratorj  and  lliat  the  debt  is  not  assets  ^*^®'  ^'  ^^' 
till  recovered.    This  case  only  proves,  that  when  the  execu- 
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Ch.  9.  tor  sued  as  executor^  for  a  debt  the  deft,  received  of  the  testa- 
Art.  19.  tor's  after  his  death  ;  the  pit.  was  not  subjected  to  costs,  be- 
K^^y^U  cause  the  court  held,  he  was  not  obliged  to  sue  in  his  owir 

right. 
JT.R691,  ^  25.  If  an  administrator,  as  suckj  submit  to  arbitraiiany 
Rush.  "^  ^'  ^^^  ^^°d  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  he 
is  bound  in  his  oum  right,  and  must  pay  the  sum  awarded 
against  him,  whether  he  has  assets  or  not ;  for  he  cannot  bind 
the  estate  of  the  intestate  so  as  to  give  a  judgment  or  execu- 
tion against  it.  Then,  as  he  cannot  bind  this  estate,  he  must 
be  personally  bound,  if  bound  at  all. 

$  26.  On  a  view  of  the  above  cases,  the  distinctions  appear 
to  be,  1st.  If  the  debt  never  was  due  to  the  testatgr  from  the 
deft,  or  any  other,  nor  on  the  facts  can  he  presumed  to  have 
been  due  to  him,  his  representatives  cannot  sue  as  executors; 
and  if  they  do  sue  as  such,  it  is  but  surplusage,  and  the  word 
executors  may  be  stricken  out. 

2d.  If  the  debt,  the  subject  of  the  suit,  ever  was  due  to 
him,  and  was  a  credit  of  his  creating,  though  not  from  the 
deft,  but  another,  and  received  by  the  deft,  without  the  exeeu^ 
tor^s  assent,  they  may  sue  as  executors,  or  in  their  own  right. 
In  the  first  way,  for  the  testator  gave  the  credit,  and  his  ex- 
ecutors have  done  nothing  to  change  it.  In  the  second  way, 
for  the  deft,  himself  never  was  indebted  to  the  testator,  but  he 
has  been  indebted  to  the  executors  only.  This  debt  to  them 
they  may  well  consider  as  a  debt  to  the  estate,  and  sue  as 
executors,  or  if  they  chuse,  their  ovm  debt,  and  sue  in  their 
won  names,  and  charge  themselves,  if  they  chuse  it,  with  assets 
to  the  amount  of  the  debt  received  by  the  deft. 

3d.  If  the  action  must  be  grounded  on  the  deed  or  promise 
made  to  the  testator,  then  they  must  sue  as  executors;  but 
otherwise,  if  they  can  ground  their  action  on  their  own  posses^ 
sion  or  any  new  promise  to  themselves. 

These  principles  apply,  with  very  little  variation  to  the  cases 
of  guardians,  agents,  factors,  &c.,  for  when  tlie  right  never  was 
in,  or  promise  to  the  principal,  the  action  cannot  be  in  his 
name  ;  but  when  in,  or  to  him  alone,  it  must  be  in  his  name, 
and  when  there  is  a  ground  of  action  in  him,  or  in  the  one 
who  represents  him,  the  suit  may  be  in  the  name  of  either. 
§  27.  Sundry  cases, 
SWiis.  1,6,         If  an  administrator  hold  a  negotiable  note  in  auter  droit 
Stone""^"  ^    given  to  his  intestate,  he  may  endorse  it  and  enable  his  endor- 
see to  sue  it.   In  this  case  the  administrator  merely  passes  the 
2^Bos.&  P.     property,  but  his  endorsement  is  his  own,  and  he  cannot  there- 
by subject  his  intestate's  estate  to  judgment  and  execution. 
Like  principle — action  lies  not  against  one  as  administrator  on 
his  oum  promise,  though  administrator. 
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t^  28.  In  this'case  it  was  held  that  a  promise  to  the  testator^    Ch.  9. 
and  a  note  of  liand  to  the  ph.,  as  executor,  could  not  be  join-    Art.  19. 
ed|  for  the  note  is  a  new  security  to  the  pit.  himself.  L^v^^ 

^  29.  A  count  to  the  pit.  as  executor  on  a  contract  to  the  a  East  106,  is 
testator,  and  a  count  in  his  own  right  cannot  be  joined,  as  cited,  ^|^^ 
where  the  pit.  sued  as  administrator  of  A,  on  indebit<itu$  as-  l\i'^' 
Mumpiii,  and  on  insimul  compuiassii  between  the  pit.  and  deft.,  2  Saund.  117 
for  monies  due  to  the  pit.  himself,  for  these  are  in  different  ^^J^^^^ 
rights,  and  in  the  last  count  the  pit.  cannot  sue  in  auter  droit,  Hemnden  r. 
for  a  debt  due  to  himself.  Palmer.— 

§  30.  But  otherwise  if  the  insimul  camputasset  be  made  by  R^g^^^^' 
the  executor  for  monies  due  to  the  testator.  See  Insimul  Cam-  Cooke. 
p^CLssetj  ch.  38  ;  and  Petrie  b  al.  ex'rs.  v.  Hannay,  ante ;  and 
Cocheral  h  ux.,  ex'rs.  v.  Kynaston,  above ;    also  the  next 
c&se. 

^  31.     T%i$  case  was  trover.     The  first  count  was  for  a  con-  cocheral  k 
version  in  the  testator's  time,  and  the  third  count  for  a  trover  ux.,ei'ri.». 
and  conversion  in  the  time  of  the  executrix.     And  resolved  '^X"*^^®""- 
diey  were  well  joined,  and  the  last  well  sued  in  auter  droit ;  for 
it  seems  the  goods  even  in  this  third  count  had  never  been  ac- 
tudtty  recovered  by  the  executrix,  and  so,  till  so  recovered,  were 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  testator's  estate,  and  not  assets. 

^  32.  But  Eaves  v.  Mocato  seems  to  be  otherwise  ;  in  which  Salk.  314, 
It  is  said,  if  Ae  trover  and  conversion  be  in  the  time  of  the  ex-  *'"^**  ••  Mo- 
ecutor,  he  must  sue  in  his  own  right.     But  these  cases  are  re-  * 
concileable,  for  in  Eaves  v.  Mocato  the  executor's  actual  pos- 
session is  understood ;  and  in  Cocheral  &  ux.,  ex'rs.  v.  Kynas^ 
ton,  the  court  understood  the  executrix  had  had  only  a  con- 
structive possession  ;  and  in  both  cases  the  goods  are  not  deem- 
ed assets  till  actually  possessed  by  the  executor,  and  till  then  he 
must  sue  in  auter  droit,  and  after  that  he  must  sue  in  his  own 
right,  for  then  the  goods  become  absolutely  his,  and  assets.  He 
must  in  all  events  account  for  them  to  the  estate,  though  he 
lose  this  possession,  and  bring  trover,  and  fail  to  recover.     So 
as  to  a  debt  due  to  the  testator,  and  received  by  the  executor, 
or  by  a  third  person  by  the  executor's  order  or  assent,  as  in 
Jenkins  h  ux.  v.  Plume,  above.    And  so  if  the  third  person 
receive  it,  and  the  executor  sue  in  his  own  right,  it  is  assets  in 
his  hands ;  for  by  suing  for  it  in  his  own  right,  be  considers  it 
Ills  own  debt,  and  the  debt  to  the  testator  as  discharged,  as 
much  as  if  he  took  a  note  or  bond  for  it  to  himself;  especiaUy 
idter  judgment,  when  it  becomes  res  adjudicata  to  him  in  his 
own  right ;  and  see  Long,  admr.  v.  Long,  above.     But  he  may 
elect  to  make  it  thus  his  own,  or  sue  as  executor,  and  still  con- 
sider it  as  a  part  of  the  testator's  estate,  and  not  assets  till  re- 
covered, as  m  EUenwood,  admr.  v.  Fluent. 

^  33.  As  to  rent.  The  declaration  in  3  Wentworth  7,  and  in 
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Hookin  V. 
Qnilter,  ci- 
ted Imp.  M. 
Pr.  2t»8; 
same  caie  is 
in  1  Wils. 
171,  172. 


10  Mod.  264, 
Johnson  r. 
Gardiner,  in 
error. 


5  Com.  D. 
660.— Allen 
76. 

Cro.  El.  712, 
Body  V. 
Hargrave. 


6T.R.  691, 
Gardner  v. 
Bailee. 

I  Cro.  Car. 
Dorrel  r. 
Collins. — 
10  Mod.  316. 


American  Precedents,  159,  in  which  the  executor,  as  such,  sues 
for  rent  in  his  own  time,  is  on  a  lease  made  by  the  testator 
himself,  and  so  the  testator's  contract  is  the  ground  of  the  aotioo* 

%  34.  But  otherwise  if  no  such  contract,  and  the  rent  due  in 
the  eiLccutor's  time  may  be  sued  for  in  his  own  right.  An  ex^ 
ecutrix  sued  for  rent  in  one  count  due  to  the  testator  in  bis  tiioe, 
so  the  second  count ;  and  for  other  rent  in  her  own  time  ia  a 
third  count,  and  promise  to  pay  her  as  executrix ;  and  in  a  fourth 
count  for  the  usq  and  occupation  of  her  own  hoqsBi  and  bad 
judgment  by  default.  This  reversed  on  error.  ''  For  per  euriamf 
there  being  no  verdict,  we  can  presume  nothing  but  that  the 
fourth  count  is  as  it  appears,  in  her  own  right,  which  cannot  b^ 
joined  with  the  others,  and  the  damages  are  entire.''  And  Imp* 
298,  Buller  J.,  said,  for  rent  due  in  the  executor's  time,  ''  he 
need  not  declare  as  executor."  In  the  fourth  count  she  di4 
not  sue  as  executrix ;  and  in  Wilson's  report,  DennisoD  J. 
said,  an  executor  may  sue  for  rent  in  bis  own  time,  *^  withodt 
naming  himself  executor,  and  if  iie  names  himself  executor^ 
it  is  surplusage  ;  and  he  pays  costs  where  it  is  for  rent  in  bis 
own  tune  as  executor." 

§  35.  The  testator  owed  the  pit.  a  debt,  and  the  executor 
promised  to  pay  it  at  a  future  day,  aad  was  sued  lis  executor. 
Court  held,  that  naming  him  executor  was  surpluMoge^  for  it 
appeared  pn  the  face  of  the  record,  the  demand  was  in  his  oiro 
right  against  him.  See  9  Co.  93 ;  Cro.  £1.  91,  406;  Hob* 
188. 

^36.  An  action  against  an  executor  for  rent  due,  part  in 
his  own  time,  and  part  in  the  testator's  time,  may  be  in  the  der 
tinei  only.     But  see  the  distinction  in  the  next  case. 

§  37.  If  the  administratrix  occupy  an  estate  leased  to  ber  intes- 
tate after  his  death,  she  is  cliargeable  in  her  own  right,  if  charg- 
ed merely  on  account  of  use  and  occupation,  and  taking  the  pro- 
fits, but  as  administratrix,  if  she  hold  on  her  intestate's  contract 
in  his  lease  to  pa>  reot.  The  distinction  is  plain  ;  in  one  case 
the  administratrix  continues  in  possession  on  the  lease  to,  and 
contj'act  with  her  intestate,  and  this  is  the  ground  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  not  any  promise  of  her  own.  In  the  other,  by  rea- 
son of  her  own  occupancy  alone,  and  taking  the  profits,  the 
law  implies  her  personal  promise  to  pay. 

^  38.  If  B  have  a  power  of  attorney  from  A,  to  act  for  her 
as  executrix,  B  cannot  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  to  bind  A  in 
her  own  right,  though  for  a  debt  her  testator  owed. 
.  ^39.  If  an  administrator  grant  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  aterm 
he  has  as  administrator  does  not  pass  ;  for  it  is^'not  suusn,  but  he 
has  it  in  the  right  of  the  intestate.  But  if  he  have  a  lea3e  in 
land  as  administrator,  and  has  no  other  right  or  interest  in  it, 
the  term  he  has  as  administrator  passes,  his  intent  is  to  pass  it, 
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but  hy  general  words  it  does  not  pass  ;  but  when  he  has  onlv    Ch.  9. 
this  interest,  and  grants  all  his  right  and  interest  in  tlie  land,    Art.  19. 
his  term  necessarily  passes  or  nothing  does,  and  it  is  clear  the  V^^V^^ 
parties  meant  something  should  pass. 

^  40.  In  this  case  the  court  held  that  an  executor  cannot  be  i  H.  Bl.  loe, 
charged  as  such  for  money  had  and  received  by  him,  or  for  J/jfe  J^J^. 
money  lent  to  him,  or  on  an  account  stated,  of  money  due  from  )er  k,  il.  •«- 
him  as  such ;  all  these  charges  malie  him  personally  liable.  So  ecaton. 
for  rent  on  his  own  lease  of  land  he  has  as  executor.     These 
points  are  clear,  except  as  to  the  account  stated. 

^41.  If  a  bond  be  made  to  husband  and  wife,  administra-  ^  ^n.  D. 
tors  of  A  B,  he  alone  may  declare  upon  it,  as  on  a  bond  to  r.  616  Ab- 
himself>  for  this  is  the  legal  effect.     The  bond  to  the  wife  is  kereteio  «. 
to  the  husband,  and  the  bond  to  him  is  in  his  own  right.  Clarke. 

§  42,  43.  Counts  were  on  promises  made  by  the  intestate  ;  i  H.  Bl.  102, 
the  fourth  stated,  that  after  his  death  the  deft.,  as  administra-  tUiMMK— ^ 
trix,  and  the  pit.  accepted  together  '^  of  money  owing  from  the  2  Selw.  707. 
intestate,  and  in  consideration  of  the  intestate  being  found  in- 
debted," the  deft.,  as  administrator,  promised  to  pay.  Held, 
no  misjoinder  of  action,  that  the  deft,  was  charged  as  admis- 
trator  in  all  the  counts,  and  that  this  was  the  common  mode  of 
declaring,  to  save  the  statute  of  limitations.  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  true  principle,  for  though  the  admistrator  liquidates  and  ad- 
justs the  debt,  and  thus  there  \s  pro  forma,  an  implied  promise  to 
pay  the  balance  or  foot,  yet  this  insimtU  cotnputasset  is  nothing 
more  than  an  act  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  from 
the  intestate's  estate,  not  to  vary  it  or  to  create  a  debt ;  but 
the  real  ground  of  the  action  is  the  debt  the  intestate  did  owe,  a 
debt  due  from  his  estate,  (which  may  be  insolvent,  and  not  in 
a  condition  to  pay  five  cents  in  a  dollar,)  and  this  is  all  the  pit., 
the  creditor,  can  be  entitled  to.  And  on  what  sound  principle  of 
law  or  equity  can  the  debtor's  administrator  be  personally  lia- 
ble to  pay  the  whole  out  of  his  own  estate,  the  efiect  of  a  suit 
and  judgment  against  him  in  his  own  right,  merely  because  he 
Joins  in  the  account,  to  Uquidate  and  ascertain  merely  the  ex- 
act amount  of  this  debt  his  intestate  owed,  though  not  exactly 
liquidated,  a  mere  mmisterial  act  very  fit  and  proper  for  the 
admmistrator,  as  such,  to  do.  And  as,  in  our  law  and  practice 
at  least,  the  administrator  receives  no  compensation,  but  merely 
for  his  services,  what  consideration  can  he  possibly  be  consid- 
ered as  receiving  as  the  motive  or  ground  to  make  this  debt 
his  own,  to  subject  himself  personally  to  a  suit  and  judgment 
for  it,  and  himself  and  estate  to  pay  it  as  his  own,  or  in  his  own 
right.  In  fact  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  an  executor  or  ad- 
tniaistrator  thus  to  adjust  an  account,  and  strange  indeed  must 
it  be  if  for  thus  doing  his  duty  he  subjects  his  own  estate  to  a 
debt. 
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Ch.  9.  Art.  20.  When  ont  agrees  to  pay  another^s  dehu^  how  far 

•Art.  20.    assumpsit  lies^  and  how  far  there  mtut  be  a  written  promise. 

See  Ch.  32,  a.  7. 

^  1.  On  a  scire  facias  the  officer  took  the  debtor's  goods  in 

Salk.  28»        execution,  and  A.  D.  promised  the  officer  to  pay,  if  he  would 

27iHrner8^  restore  the  goods*    The  consideration  is  good  and  sufficient, 

case,  Bailer*8  and  an  action  of  assumpsit  lies  against  A.  D.,  and  1  Ld«  Raynu 

Saik.  14,  ^  2.  B  owed  A  £42,  and  C  in  consideration  A  would  ac- 

^«  V'  cept  him  (o  be  bis  debtor  for  £42,  which  the  said  B  owed  A, 

l2^llfod7i33  proi^i^d  A  to  pay  the  same.  C  is  liable.  C  was  sued,  and 
the  same  '  it  Was  not  alleged  that  B  was  discharged.  Verdict  for  A,  and 
QBse.  it  ^33  adjudged  that  as  the  promise  could  not  bind  C,  unless 

B  was  discharged,  it  was  construed  a  mutual  promise,  to  wit : 
that  C  promised  A  to  pay  the  debt,  and  in  consideration  there- 
of A  promised  to  discharge  B ;  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  objection  made  that  C's  promise  was  not  in  writing, 
though  to  pay  B's  debt,  and  A.  D.  1697. 
Cowp.  460,        ^3.  June  10,  1773,  Henshaw  gave  his  negotiable  note  to 

^J^Dal  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^-  payable  in  6  months.  July  1773, 
las  384.  Henshaw  wanted  further  credit  of  B,  Aduey  applied  for  it, 
and  B.  declined  giving  it.  Adney  told  him  that  Henshaw  was 
a  safe  man,  that  he,  Adney,  for  £1  lOt.  Id.  premium,  would 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  said  note,  to  which  proposal  B. 
agreed,  and  paid  Adney  the  £1  IO5.  id.,  and  delivered  more 
goods  to  Henshaw.  July  1773,  Adney,  in  writing,  prom  sed 
B.,  "  in  consideration  of  £1  10*.  7d.  received  of  J.  B-  Ihere- 
by  make  myself  answerable  for  the  due  payment  of  said  note.'* 
Septembers,  1773,  Adney  became  a  bankrupt.  Henshaw 
did  not  pay  tlie  note  when  it  became  due,  Nov.  10,  1773,  but 
continued  his  trade  till  December  2,  1773,  when  he  became 
a  bankrupt. 

The  court  adjudged  that  the  said  Adney's  said  guarantee 
was  collateral,  to  pay  if  Henshaw  did  not  at  the  time,  and  so 
contingent,  and  no  debt  to  B.  till  Henshaw  failed  to  pay.  One 
reason  was  the  smallness  of  the  sum,  £1  IO5.  Id. 
Mass.  Act,  ^  4.  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  no  action  shall  be  brought 

1788  ^^'  "  whereby  to  charge  the  deft,  upon  any  special  promise  to  an- 
swer for  the  debt,  default,  or  misdoings  of  another  person*' 
— "  unless  the  agreement  upon  which  such  action  shall  be 
brought,  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  wil- 
ting, and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some 
other  person  thereto  by  him  lawfully  authorized."  The  Pro- 
Province  Act  vince  Act  of  1692  was  the  same,  and  the  Act  of  29th  of 
^^^'  Charles  2d.  is  the  same,  the  others  being  copied  from  that  of 

Charles  2d. 
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^  5.  In  applying  this  provision,  many  nice  questions  have  ^rU  ^0. 
arisen  when  one  promises  for  himself,  or  another.  A,  in  con- 
sideration B  would  deliver  him  his  household  goods,  and  C 
would  discharge  B  from  execution,  promised  to  pay  C  the 
amount  of  the  execution  :  held,  A's  promise  was  original. 
8  Johns.  R.  376,  Shelton  v.  Brewster  ;  2  East  325 ;  see  Ch. 
a2|  a.  7,  s.  2. 

\  6.  Tuack,  the  testator,  sued  one  Johnson  for  assault  and  i  WiU.  306, 
battery.     The  trial  came  on  ;    Nash  being  in  court,  promised  ^7,  Read  r. 
if  Tuack  would  not  go  on  to  trial,  but  withdraw  his  record,  to  5  Mod.  206 
pay  him  £50  and  costs,  equitably  taxed.     On  this  Tuack  with-  is  a  like  case, 
drew  bis  record  and  proceeded  no  further  in  the  cause.  Read,  ^  liable  to 
his  executor,  sued  Nash  on  this  promise  ;   he  pleaded  never  debt  when 
promised,  and  2d,  the  statute  of  frauds.     To  the  second  plea  the  promise 
there  was  a  general  demurrer,  and  the  plea  was  held  to  be  "on^dera-^ 
bad,  for  Johnson  '^owed  no  debt,  the  cause  was  not  tried  ;  tion,  &c. 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  guilty  of  any  default  or  miscarriage."  ]P,o^^^I'  ^ 
He  never  was  liable  to  the  particular  debt,  damages,  or  costs.       ' 
The  true  difference  is  between  an  original  and  a  collateral 
promise  ;  the  first  is  out  of  the  statute  ;  the  latter  is  not,  where 
it  is  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,  ahready  contracted.     Judgment 
for  the  pit.     Cited  1  Phil.  Evid.  351,  362. 
:^7.  An  action  does  not  lie  against  a  foreign  consul,  on  a  3  Dallas  384, 
bill  of  exchange,  drawn  in  his  official  character,  on  his  gov-  ^?P;  ^?,"!j 
emment,  because  when  the  holder  takes  the  bill,  he  knows  it  ^  ^  ^   ' 
is  not  drawn  on  the  consul's  own  private  credit,  but  solely  on 
that  of  his  government,  and  that  he,  in  the  affair,  acts  only  as 
representative  of  that  government. 

^  8.  Assumpsit  for  that  the  pit.  had  sued  one  A.  B.  for  a  2  Wils.  94, 
certain  debt,  and  the  deft,  in  consideration  tlie  pit.  would  stay  Fishr.Hutch- 
his  action  against  A.  B.,  promised  to  pay  said  A.  B's.  debt.  2"^^wr736. 
On  demurrer  the  case  was  held  to  be  within  the  statute  of 
frauds ;  for  here  the  deft,  promised  to  pay  the  subsisting  debt 
of  another  ;  nor  was  this  case  like  the  case  of  Nash  above,  in 
that  no  debt  existed. 

^  9.  One  Taylor  owed  the  pit.  Williams  £45  for  rent  of  a  g  wils.  908« 
house,  and  becoming  insolventym^de  a  bill  of  sale  of  the  goods  in  Williams  v, 
said  house  to  the  deft.  Leaper,  in  trust  for  Taylor's  creditors.  Jl^2^'"p. 
While  t^e  deft,  was  in  possession  of  the  goods  on  the  pretni-  164 
ses,  the  ph.,  the  landlord,  came  to  distrain  for  the  rent,  (the 
goods  being  liable,)  whereupon  tlie  deft,  in  consideration  the 
pit.  would  not  distrain  the  goods,  promised  to  pay  him  the  £45. 
On  this  promise  the  action  was  brought,  and  judgment  was 
given  for  the  ph.     For  the  court  held  (bere  was  not  a  promise 
tQ  pay  the  debt  of  another  ;  the  goods  were  debtor  and  liable ; 
and  tbe  deft,  was  as  bailiff  to  the  landlord.     It  was  a  new  con- 
tract ;  the  deft«  Jiad  an  interest ;  and. the  pit.  gave  up  his  right 
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Christian's 
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CoiD. 


to  dii^train  the  goods  ;  and  this  was  a  good  consideratioDy  and 
the  deft's.  promise  was  a  new  one.  But  still  was  it  not  a  prom- 
is^  to  pay  Tayhr*s  diht,  the  debt  of  another,  and  ^  within 
the  statute  ?  The  xie^tht  goods  were  ddfior^  and  aaibe  deft. 
only  promised  to  pay  the  debt  they  owed,  is  peihaps  too  re- 
fined. In  fact  the  goods  were  not  absolutely  debtor,  diey 
were  but  as  a  pledge.  The  pit.  had  only  a  Uen  on  them, 
while  upon  the  premises,  and  he  was  under  no  obligation  to 
resort  to  it.  The  £45  was  clearly  Taylor's  debt  by  contract, 
which  fixed  the  rent  and  the  amount ;  and  whatever  Jim  mi 
goods  or  collateral  security,  the  pit.,  the  landlord,  mi^  have, 
still  this  WiEis  Taylor's  debt,  the  debt  of  another,  the  deft,  l^ 
his  promise  engaged  to  pay,  but  not  in  writing.  And  diis  case 
was  very  much  like  that  of  Fish  v.  Hutchinson.  In  each  ease 
there  was  a  good  consideration,  but  in  neither  a  promise  in 
writing.  2  Selw.  74  L.  But  Lord  El^on  has  observed  that 
to  hold  the  deft,  the  debt  must  be  his  own^  or  there  must  be  a 
note  in  writhig,  but  there  may  be  an  exception,  as  "  if  a  per- 
son obtain  possession  of  goods,  on  which  the  landlord  has  a 
right  to  distrain  for  rent,  and  he  promises  to  pay  the  rent, 
though  il  is  clearly  the  debt  of  another,  yet  a  note  inmriting  is 
not  necessary." 

^  10,  In  this  case  Aaron  Brown  engaged  to  ooUect  evidence 
in  the  case  of  a  contested  election  of  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  summoned  Austin  to  appear  and  give  evidenfee,  and  for 
his  pay  and  expenses  as  a  witness,  he  sued  Brown. '  And 
judgment  finally  for  Brown,  for  he  acted  nsKpwbKe  agents  and 
contracted  for  another,  the  government,  and  so  not  personal- 
ly Jiable.     Also  Austin  well  knew  in  what  manner  Brown  acted. 

^11.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  declaration  in  these  eases 
need  not  state  the  promise  was  in  writing ;  but  the  promise  in 
writing  must  be  in  evidence.  But  the  declaration  must  state 
a  consideration  for  the  deft's.  guaranty  of  another's  debt.  4 
Johns.  R.  280 ;  Baily  II  al.  v.  Freeman. 

<^  12.  The  general  rule  is,  if  the  person  for  whose  use  the 
goods  are  furnished  be  liable  at  all,  as  a  real  debtor  for  them, 
then  he  contracts  a  debt,  and  any  other  promise  by  a  third 
person  to  pay  that  debt,  is  in  its  nature  collateral,  and  must  be 
in  writing,  or  it  is  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries :  and 
generally  the  question  is,  what  is  the  debt  of  another.  Cited 
1  Phil.  Evid.  360 ;  8  Johns.  R.  37. 

%  13.  January  1785,  the  deft.,  Wharam,  requested  the  phs. 
to  supply  one  Couthard  with  groceries.  The  pits. -did  not 
know  C*,  the  deft,  replied,  if  you  do  not  know  him  jrcArknow 
me,  and  1  will  see  you  paid.  The  pits,  sent  goods  to  C,  and 
made  him  debtor  for  them  in  their  books.  They  applied  to  C. 
for  pa)rment,  and  then  to  die  deft.    JodgmeDt  for  the  deftb. 
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for  the  debt  was  C's.  debt,  and  the  deft's.  promise  was  to  an-    Ch.  9. 
swer  the  debt  of  another ;  the  credit  was  not  given  to  the  deft.    Art.  20. 
but  ID  another,  and  to  this  other  were  the  goods  originally  Vi^V^^ 
charged  by  the  pits.    There  was  no  writing. 

^  14.  So  where  the  deft,  said  to  the  pits.,  you  must  supply  my  jones  v. 
m<Mber-in-law  with  bread,  and  I  will  see  you  paid,  the  court  held  p^P**!,-  _ 
tbtt  this  was  the  mother's  debt,  and  so  the  deft's.  promise  to  see  it  Roberts  aooT 
paidj  was  collateral,  and  void  as  not  being  in  writing.    Prom-  i  Phil.Eyid. 
ise  void  to  pay  another's  debt  illegally  arrested,  8ic.  361.— WUlu 

^  Id.  December  3, 1751,  the  deft,  acknowledged  thus, "  re-  i  Burr.  373, 
ceived  of  Mr.  Harris  £19  on  behalf  of  my  grandson,  which  I  Harris  v, 
promise  to  be  accountable  for,  on  demand,  witness  my  hand,  cit^^2  Seiw. 
&  HuBtbach."     In  an  action  of  assumpsit  for  money  lent  and  239, 240.— 
advanced,  the  court  held,  that  this  note  was  good  evidence.  Lt^*l||;i^!f' 
2.  That  it  was  an  original  contract,  and  not  a  collateral  under-  ^  p.  ise,— ' ' 
taking,  for  the  grandson  was  a  minor,  and  so  not  liable.     In  ch.  no,  a.  6, 
this  case  it  will  be  observed  that  the  deft's.  contract  was  held  ^l^^  ^' 
to  be  original,  not  on  account  of  the  form  of  it,  but  of  the  mi-  ' 

nor's  inability  to  contract.    2  Phil.  Evid.  10. 

^  1Q»  If  two  persons  come  to  a  shop,  and  one  buys  goods,  imp^M.P. 
the  other,  to  gain  him  credit,  promises  the  seller  "  if  he  do  not  p*^!^^****  ^' 
pay  you.l  will,"  this  promise  is  collateral.;  but  if  he  saiy  "  let  j^ne,  \,^ 
him  have  the  goods  and  I  will  be  your  pay-nuister,"  this  is  au  Cooper, 
original  undertaking,  and  for  himself,  and  need  not  be  in  wri-  ^St^^" 
ting.     So,  I  will  pay  if  A  do  not,  is  collateral.    A  was  charged 
as  the  debtor,  and  the  undertaking  was  before  the  delivery  of 
the  goods,  and  formerly  this  was  deemed' material. 

^  17.  If  the  deft,  give  A.  D.  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  pit.,  SCranch, 
and  thereupon  tlie  pit.  trusts  A.  D.,  and  he  becomes  indebted  ^^>  ^i?"*' 
to  the  pit.,  he  may  have  an  action  agamst  the  deft,  to  compel 
him  to  pay  this  debt  of  A.  D.     See  several  cases  of  guaran- 
tees, ch.  50,  by  the  letter  any  one  might  trust  A.  D. 

^  18.  But  generally  no  action  lies  for  the  voluntary  payment  8D.lt]L30a 
of  another's  debt,  as  Exall  v.  Partridge,  ch.  9,  a.  17.     If  A  ^'^  ^• 
owe  B  a  debt  on  judgment,  B's  agreeing  to  stay  execution  on 
it  a  reasonable  time,  is  a  good  consideration  for  the  promise  of 
a  tlurd  person  to  pay  the  debt,  though  not  so  as  to  A. 

^  19»  A  unlawfully  arrested  B  for  B's  debt  to  him.  C,  a  wnie8  482, 
third  person,  promised  to  pay  the  debt  of  B  to  A,  in  consider-  ^.'"■®"  ^' 
ation  of  A's  releasing  B  out  of  custody.  Held,  C's  promise 
was  void ;  for  where  the  arrest  of  a  deft,  is  illegal  and  void, 
his  discharge  is  no  consideration  for  another's  promise.  But 
if  the  declaration  state  a  just  debt  and  arrest,  by  virtue  of 
a  writ  duly  issued  out  of  such  a  court,  it  will  be  intended  af- 
ter verdict  the  arrest  was  legal,  and  so  the  ground  of  another 
ptomise,  wiU  be  a  discharge  of  him  arrested.  So  to  forbear 
to  sne  me  on  a  vmd  aecUrity  is  no  consideration  for  another's 
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Ch.  9.      promise  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  generally  for  anotlier's  promise 
Art.  20.    to  pay  my  debt  to  be  valid,  I  must  owe  a  just  debt. 

^  20.  Jl  third  person  requested  a  soldier  migfat  have  leave 


1  Ld.  Ravm.  of  absence  ;  this  was  given  accordingly,  and  the  third  person 
812,  Taylor  promised  to  bring  him  back  to  the  captain  in  10  days,  or  to 
V.  ones.        p^y,  ^  g^^  ^j.  jj^Qjjgy^     Held,  the  third  person  was  bound  to 

•  perform,  and  the  consideration  was  good.     See  Roe  v.  Hough. 

I  3^11^  27.—      ^21.  One  good  distinction  id  this  ;  if  the  third  person  come 

^  Ld.  Raym.  in  aid  of  another,  so  that  either  may  be  sued,  his  promise  is 

^^^'  collateral,  and  must  be  in  writing;   otherwise,  if  the  whole 

credit  is  given  to  the  third  person.     Birkmyr  v.  IJarnell ;  see 

Sturgis  &  ai.  v.  Robbins  ;    Schermerhorn  v.  Vanderbayden  ; 

Holly  V.  Rathbone  ;  Leonard  v.  Vredenburgh ;    Lawraton  «• 

-.  Mason  &  al. 

^  East  169,         ^  22.  One  who  beoame  surety  for  the  deft,  before  his  dis- 

Taytor  r.       charge  as  an  insolvent  debtor,  was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  a 

8  jSins.'R.  i^^^'  1^"^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^'9  ^^  ''^"  ^^  ^'^^  ol^  ^"^*  Held,  he  could 
•202, 206,        not  sue  for  money  paid  to  his  use,  though  the  new  bond  was 

HnckT^"— '^  accepted  as  payment,  and  the  old  boiid  cancelled  ;  for  liabili- 
8  D.  &  £.  ty  to  pay  for  another,  cannot  give  the  same  cause  of  action  as 
^1^^-  actual  payment  on  his  account ;  the  new  bond  was  not  money 

paid.      See  Jones  t;.   Brinly,  and  Nightingale  v.  Devisme, 

Child  V.  Mortley. 
4  J  h  n  "^  ^^'  ^  executed  to  the  United  States  a  bond  with  sure- 
461,  Stiiby  r.  ties  for  duties,  and  A  was  named  in  it  as  tlie  importer  of  the 
Champlin.—  goods,  and  B  named  in  it  surety,  and  paid  the  bond.  Held, 
2(S-S  Johns  ^^  >night  recover  the  amount  of  A,  though  a  third  person  re- 
R.  i76, 178,  ally  owned  the  goods.  But  if  three  men  be  principals  in  a 
Elmeodorf  r.  bond  to  pay  duties,  and  a  fourth  their  surely,  and  E  paid  the 
«Pr*n-         bond  at  the  request  of  one  of  them,  he  may  recover  the  amount 

of  the  three ;  but  the  surety  is  hot  liable,  having  no  interest  in 

the  distillery  ;  no  money  was  paid  to  his  use. 
1  H.  Bl.  90,         ^  24.   The  pit,  voluntarily  pays  the  defCs.  debt,  how  liable 

^1^**1*^"'  ^^  ^^^'  '^'^  ^^^^*  married  ll)e  pit's,  daughter,  and  went  to 
and  see  a.  \o  Jamaica,  leaving  her  in  England,  and  in  his  absence  she  died. 
6. 4.  The  pit.  was  at  the  expense  of  her  funeral,  suitable  to  her  hus- 

band's rank  and  fortune,  though  without  his  knowledge.  The 
pit.  recovered  for  monies  laid  out,  &c.  But  quaire  if  the  pit. 
could  recover  for  monies  he  laid  out,  &c.  after  her  death,  to 
pay  4iebts  she  contracted  in  her  husband's  absence,  in  a  reason- 
aible  manner.  And  Lord  Loughborough  said,  if  goods  of  A 
be  "  distrained  by  the  commi^'sioners  of  the  land  tax,  if  a 
neighbour  should  redeem  the  goods  and  pay  the  tax  for  the 
owner,  he  might  maintain  an  action  for  the  money  against  the 
owner."  A  sells  goods  to  B ;  B  unable  to  pay  A  transfers 
them  to  C ;  he  promises  to  pay  A  for  th^m }  this  is  a  new 
promise.     5  Taun.  R.  460.  ■■  '"' 
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5j  25.  Ao  writing  necessary  where  a  third  person  engages  to    Ch.  9. 
pay  an  execution  on  a  new  consideration.     As  where  C  had  an    Art.  20. 
execution  against  B,  and  A  promised  to  pay  C  the  amount  of  K^^Y^J 
it,  in  consideration  C  discharged  B,  and  in  consideration  B,  8  Johns.  R. 
the  judgment  debtor,  delivered  his  household  goods  to  A.     A's  |I^5.^'^' 
engagement  was  original,  and  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  Brewster.^ 
and  it  was  founded  on  new  considerations,  the  discharge  of  B  lo  Johns.  R. 
and  his  said  gogds  delivered  to  A.  ^^• 

^26.  A  covenant  to  pay  another's  debt  is  not  within  the  4  Johns.  It 
statute  of  frauds,  as  it  does  not  apply  to  writings  under  seal.  ^16, 418, 
A  covenant  of  itself  imports  a  consideration,  as  to  all  contracts  Trcinp«r!— "^ 
under  seal.    And  every  promise  to  pay  another's  debt  must  be  4  Johns.  R. 
in  writing,  however  good  the  consideration.  422^— 

^  27.  One  Dearborn  was  in   prison  for  debt,  and  lodged  in  12  Mass.  R. 
the  deft's.  hands  property  sufficient  to  indemnify  him  ;  thereon  297,Perieyr. 
the  deft,  procured  the  pit.  to  become   Dearborn's  bail ;  and  ^P"°8- 
promised,  but  not  in  writing,  to  save  him  harmless.     Held,  afi 
original,  and  not  a  collateral  promise  of  another's  debt  ;  so  not 
within  the  statute  of  frauds ;  the  statute  applies  only  to  promi- 
ses made  in  relation  to  to  pre-existing  debts  of  a  third  person.       ■ 
When  the  deft,  promised  diere  was  no  actual  existing  default 
of  Dearborn,  but  the  deft's.  promise  was  to  indemnify  against 
his  future  default ;  this  was  not  a  case  within  the  statute,  and 
the  deft,  promised  on  property  in  his  hands. 

§  28.  So  if  the  ph.  lend  a  horse  to  A,  on  the  deft's.  re-  cuTnililgLrm. 
quest,  A  is  Hable  on  the  delivery,  and  the  deft's.  promise  is  3  Salk.  16, 
collateral ;  this  requesting  the  pit.  to  lend  the  horse  is  no  more  l^.»  ®^'*' 
than  requesting  him  to  trust  A  with  the  horse.     See  Post.  ch.  nell.— 6Mod. 

32.  248,' 261. 

^  29.  A  tradesman  delivered  goods  to  A  at  the  request  of,  1  H.  Bl.Rep. 
and  on  the  credit  of  B,  who  says  before  tt\e  delivery  "  IwUl  be  l^'^^^l] 
bound  for  the  payment  of  the  money  as  far  as  £800  or  £1000.  man. 
Held,  B  is  not  bound ;  for  the  credit  is  to  A  as  well  as  B.    A,  Sii®!?*®*'*  * 
the  ion,  was  debited  in  the  pit's,  books,  and  B,  the  father^  Hob.  2li, 
gave  no  promise  in  writing.   '  212. 

^  30.  In  this  case,  the  deft.  gaFe  the  note  sued,  as  attor-  Mass.  S.J. 
ney  to  one  Low,  a  person  non  compos.     Friend  had  no  pow-  JJq^'^i^^^*' 
er  to  contract  the  debt  so  as  to  bind  Low ;  Friend  was  sued  Lewii  v. 
as  on  Aw  own  note,  and  held  to  be  liable,  for  whenever  one  ^^^'  ^ 
undertakes  to  promise  for  another,  and  has  no  power  so  to  do, 
it  becomes  his  own  promise,  for  a  promise  must  be  intended 
by  the  parties ;   the  promisee  confides  in  receiving  one,  and 
he^e  there  would  be  no  promise,  if  the  promisor  did  not  bind 
htf&sel^  as  he  has  no  power  to  bind  a  third  person ;  the  same 
aa'to  a  submission  to  arbitration.  Salk.  70. 

^  31.  A  parol  promise  to  pay  another^ s  debt,  and  also  to  do  7T.R.201, 
some  other  thing,  is  void  by  the  statute,  for  the  ph.  cannot  se-  Beckcf!l- 
t  VentiSM^  Cm.  D.  199^1  Ld.  Raym.  312. 
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Ch.  9.  par4Ue  the  two  parts  of  such  a  contract,  and  affirm  one  part  to 
Jtrt.  21.  be  valid  and  the  other  not.  A's  promise  to  return  a  soldier 
V^Fy^^  to  his  officer  above. 

1  Mass.  R.         ^  32.  April  29,  1801,  the  deft,  and  Keith  gave  their  note 
lea, Little V.  thus:— "For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  Capt.  Amos 
eston.        Rodgers  or  order,  three  hundred  dollars  in  six  months  from 
date,  with  interest  until  paid  as  witness  my  hand. 

"  George  Keith,  j.un. 
"  Easra  Weston,  sujretjr." 
New  Jenef,  Weston  alone  was  sued,  Keith  had  been  declared  a  bankrupt, 
1  Penniog  I.  ^j  pj^^^  ^j^  ^^  j^ j.^^  ^ ^  Keith  never  promised,  4ic.  It  was 

^Ttop^im-  '^E®^'  ^^  Weston's  undertaking  was  only  collateral^  and  not 
other*8dei)t  is  joint,  as  alleged  in  the  declaration.  Sedgwick  and  Sewall 
void*  thought  it  was  coUateral^  Strong  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  ph.  had  leave  to  amend.  Strong  held  it  to  be  a  joint  note» 
See  Hnn^  and  the  word  I  as  repeated  before  each  name,  and  the  word 
^'^'     '     surety  as  used,  as  is  often  done,  only  for  the  surety's  benefit* 

Qusre,  if  his  opinion  was  not  right  f 

^  33.  How  far  the  coimderutum,  in  a  writUn  promise*  to 
Wainv.Warl-  P&y  the  debt  of  another  must  be  expressed,  in  the  writing ;  see 
ten.—  ante,  Consideration.    In  thb  case  it  waa-  held,  the  cumttderar 

Cowrt  o?^'  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  promise,  must  be  in  writing,  or  it  isnudifiii 
King's  Bench,  pactum^  and  that  no  parol  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  con- 
210^^1°'  ^  sideration.  The  authority  of  this  case  may  weB  be  doid>ted; 
Ch/0O|f.8.    ^^^  Hunt  adm.  v.  Adams,  ch.  11,  a.  1,  14.  wbsre  e  diflbrent 

opinion  is  held,  points  considered,  4  Wheaton«  85  to  98,  and 

many  cases. 

dO?^iiKi8  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^'i  ^"  writing,  requested  the  pits,  to  trust  one 
&iai.  V.  Rob-  Davis,  not  exceeding  ^500,  to  pay  if  he  did  not— how  held  ? 
bins.  Art.  21.    Certain  promises  raised  by  lawj  the  principles 

whereonr^'-and  sundry  cases-^seem  to  be  like  the  Roman  quasi^ 
contracts.  These  obligations,  fttoti-co/itracts  as  well  as  con- 
tracts, appear  in  this  law  to  have  been  different  firom  obliga*- 
tions  ex  delicto  and  obligations  quasi  ex  delicto f  as  our  eonr 
tracts  expressed  or  implied,  have  been  viewed  as  differeoA 
from  torts ;  hence  the  Roman  emperor  says,  having  treated 
de  obligationibus  ex  contractu  et  quasi  ex  contrat^Uf  sequitrntt 
ut  de  obligationibus  exnuiUficioy  et  quasi  ex  malefieio  diamdor 
mus.  Jus.  Inst.  L.  4.  t.  1,  cites  D.  47,  T.  2 ;  Cod.  6,  T.  2 ; 
Jus.  Inst.  L.  3,  T.  28,  where  one  becomes  liable  to  another's 
action,  yet  not  ex  malefieio. 

^  1.  The  law,  founded  in  reason,  presumes  a  man  makes  m 
promise  where  he  ought  to  make  one,  for  the  law  intends  that 
every  man  engages  to  perform  what  his  duly  and  justice  re- 
quire. As  if  I  employ  one  to  do  my  work,  the  law  impUes  that  I 
engage  to  pay  him  what  it  is  wordi,  and  he  may  have  this  ac* 
fion  of  assumpsit  on  a  quantuan  meruity  uid  esy  tfaaififery  I 
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promised  to  ptfy  him  as  much  as  he  reasonably  deserved  tt    Ch.  9. 
<have.   So  if  I  buy  goods  of  one,  and  no  price  is  set,  he  may    Art.  31. 
have  this  action  on  a  qtiantum  vdUbant;  md  say  I  promised  \^y^^ 
to  pay  ilim  as  much  as  they  were  worth. 

^3.  So  if  I  state  with  A  oiir  accounts,  and  I  am  found  t^ 
owe  him  a4>alanee,  -the  law  implies  I  engage  to  pay  it,  and  he 
may  have  an  action  against  me,  and  state  diat  he  and  I  settled 
4mr  4U>eaunt9  together f  {xntimid  camputatset,)  and  I  was  found  in 
arrear  so  much,  and  promised  to  pay  that  sum. 

^  8.  The  laEW  also  implies,  that  every  one  who  undertakes 
any  office,  emplo3rment,  trust,  or  duty,  engages  to  perform  h 
with  hitegrity,  skill,  and  diligence  ;  and  if  he  do  not,  the  party 
injured  is  entitled  to  his  special  action  on  the  case :  as  if  a 
sheriff  neglect  to  execute  a  writ  sent  to  him,  or  \rilfully  makes 
a  false  return ;  or  if  he  or  his  gaoler  suffer  one  taken  on 
mesne  process  to  escape,  he  is  liable  to  an  action.  See  Good' 
win  V.  GUbertyCh.  32,  a.  4,  15. 

^  4.  So  if  an  attorney  betrays  his  client's  cause,  or  being, 
retained,  neglects  to  appear,  he  is  liable  to  this  special  action  on 
the  case.  The  law  also  implies,  that  a  common  innkeeper 
engages  to  secure  the  goods  of  his  guest  in  his  inn ;  that  a 
common  carrier  or  bargemaster  engages  to  answer  for  the 
goods  he  carries ;  that  a  common  farrier  engages  to  shoe  a 
horse  well,  and  without  laming  him ;  that  a  common  taylor,  or' 
other  workman,  engages  to  do  his  work  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, in  which,  if  he  fails,  this  action  lies,  and  for  reasonable 
damages. 

^  5.  But  if  I  employ  one  to  transact  any  of  these  concerns, 
whose  common  profession  and  business  it  is  not,  the  law  im- 
plies no  such  general  undertaking,  but  in  order  to  charge  him 
with  damages,  there  must  be  a  special  agreement. 

^  6.  Actions  on  notes,  bills,  bonds,  and  other  contracts, 
for  labour  done,  and  goods  sold,  are  so  plain,  that  scarcely  any 
more  attention  is  necessary  than  to  look  at  the  forms,  and  see 
they  are  correct.  However  numerous  and  variant  the  actions 
of  aseumpiit  appear  to  be,  they  are  all  reducible  to  a  few  sim- 
ple principles  whenever  the  consideration  is  sufficient. 

^  7.  fvken  for  the  badnes$  of  the  goodsy  ^c,  can  the  deft. 
reduce  the  plfs.  prieej  or  bring  a  cross  action.  See  Everett 
9.  Gray  above ;  held,  to  the  cross  action — but  contra  when  the  Bas^nr.  ' 
irit.  tnied  a  qikintum  meruit  for  work  done  and  materials  found;  Butter. 
iwld,  the  deft.,  even  without  notice  to  the  ph.,  might  be  allow- 
ed to  jurove  that  the  work  done  was  not  worth  so  much  as  the 
pk«  claimed,  because  badly  done ;  the  pit.  objected,  that  if  so, 
the  Sift,  eugfat  to  bring  \o&  cross  action.  2d.  If  it  appear  the 
pit.  lia§  faMB  paid  on  account  as  much  as  the  work  was  worth, 
be  «nBW«iciver.    3d.  It  8#ams  the  deft,  may  be  allowed 
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Ch.  9.       the  same  defence  where- the  contract  is  for  work  done  at  a 
Art,  21.    certain  price  ;  at  least,  if  he  give  notice  to  the  ph.  previous  to 
^^V^^   such  defence,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  meet  it :  and  the/lif- 
ference  taken  was  material^  for  where  the  pit.  sues  on  jrtian- 
tum  meruit^  he  must  of  course  come  prepared  to  prove  the 
value ;  but  when  for  an  agreed  price^  only  to  prove  the  agree- 
ment, unless  timely  notified  the  inadequacy  of  the  work  will 
be  disputed.  A.  D.  1794,  in  Broom  v.  David,  cited  7  East. 
Mmii print,    480,  the  deft,  was  turned  over  to  his  cross  action,  in  such  a 
case  of  an  agreed  price,  and  no  such  previous  notice  given — 
877,  Glint  r.  Cormack  V.  Gilles  Ukewise,  with  the  further  circumstance, 
£vtton.  the  deft,  had  a  warranty  that  the   seeds  sold  to  him  were  of 

the  sorts  and  quality  for  which  they  were  sold  to  him.  Held 
by  Buller  J.,  he  must  sue  on  his  warranty,  but  Lord  Kenyon 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  different  opinion,  p.  481. 
18  Johns.  R.  §  B.  Held,  that  in  an  action  for  the  price  of  a  chattel,  the 
:ao2,  Beecher  deft,  may  prove  a  deceit  in  the  sale,  that  it  was  of  no  mftlue, 
— TsJohn".  *°^  ^  defeat  the  pit's,  action ;  or  if  the  defect  merely  lessen 
R.  230,  Sill  tlie  value,  the  deft,  may  prove  this  to  lessen  the  damages. 
V,  Rood.  So  if  a  note  be  given  by  the  deft,  for  the  price,  he  may 

show,  under  the  general  issue,  deceit  in  the  sale. 
Mason  437,  So  if  the  pit.  sue  for  goods  sold,  the  deft,  in  mitigation  of 
sfmiSi  ^'  damages  may  shew,  they  were  of  a  quality  inferior  to  what  the  pit. 
represented  them  to  be  at  the  sale.  If  the  pit's,  goods  are 
sold  to  the  deft.,  and  to  be  paid  for  in  his  labour,  be,  when 
13  Johns  R.  ^"^^  f^'  ^^^  goods,  may,  on  the  general  issue,  shew  he  was 
66,  Wilt  r.  ready  and  offered  to  perform  the  labour,  but  was  prevented  by 
^g^«"-  the  pit. 

§  9.  In  Beecher  v.  Vrooman,  Sill  v.  Rood,  and  Miller  v. 
Smitli,  it  seems  the  price  must  have  been  agreed  and  goods 
accepted  by  the  defts.  This  seems  to  be  the  true  ground, 
especially  if  previous  notice  be  given  that  the  bad  quality  of 
the  goods,  &ic.  will  be  shewn  by  the  deft,  in  the  pit's,  action 
for  the  price,  according  to  the  English  practice,  where  there 
is  no  warranty. 
5  Bos.  &  P.  §  10.  In  this  case  an  attorney  sued  his  bills,  and  held,  his 

^^AW ""y^**^  negligence  in  conducting  the  cause  could  not  be  given  in  evi- 
lan.  dence,  unless  very  gross  negligence,  that  deprived  his  client  of 

all  benefit.  It  will  be  noticed,  Sir  James  Manfield,  C.  J.  ob- 
served, that  a  pit.  does  not  come  prepared  to  prove  any  thing 
more  than  his  bill,  the  business  done,  and  is  not  in  a  situation 
to  meet  a  charge  of  negligence.  Heath  J.  differed  this  case 
from  that  of  an  express  contract.  Rooke,  J.  said  he  would 
in  this  case  (Templer,  he.)  have  staid  execution,  if  there  had 
been  a  cross  action  for  the  negligence.  In  this  case,  as  in 
Everett  v.  Gray,  Ch.  62,  a.  3.  s.  4.  no  notice  was  previously 
given  to  the  pit.  that  negligence,  or  defeats  in  the  gun-locks 
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would  be  insisted  on  by  the  defts.  at  the  trial.  A  material  cir-    Ch.  9. 
ciuDstaoce  besides,  how  could  the  pit's,  bill  of  costs,  in  Tern-    Art.  2S. 
pier's  case,  be  a  measure  of  damages  the  client  was  entitled  V/V^^ 
to,  by  reason  of  his  attorney's  negligence  ? 

$  13.  The  pit.  contracted  to  build  a  bridge  for  a  price  i4MMt.IL 
Qgreedj  and  did  it  so  badly,  that  after  it  served  the  purpose  MonUM 
intended  a  short  time,  it,  from  its  bad  construction,  was  car- 
ried away  by  a  flood.  Held,  he  could  not  recover  on  his  con- 
tract, because  be  had  not  fulfilled  it ;  nor  on  a  quantum  meru' 
iif  because  the  defts.  had  received  no  benefit  from  his  labours. 
In  Taft's  case,  it  was  said  by  the  court,  that  Everett  v.  Gray 
had  been  questioned ;  if  not  law,  it  seems  that  cases  of  these 
descriptions  may  rest  very  well,  in  general,  on  the  principles 
stated  in  Basten  «.  Butter. 

Abt.  S3.  Haw  express  promises  exclude  implied  ones  or  not^  Where  bnif , 
or  thepli.  may  recover  on  his  common  counts  or  not.  ^  l.The  H^^m  evi- 
cases  under  this  head  are  very  num^lrous,  so  many  of  them  dence  on  Hm 
only  will  be  here  noticed,  as  may  be  proper. to  illustrate  the  *^°'JJ"'sea 
general  principles  on  which  these  kinds  of  cases  are  decided,  ch.  2oi  a.  90, 
The  leading  principle  has  been  above  stated,  laid  down  by  2i.-r-8  D. 
Bulleri  who  observed,  the  law   raises  an  implied  promise,  TonmiSS  r. 
<<  because  there  is  no  security  given  by  the  party,  but  if  the  Maitioeot 
party  choose  to  take  security,  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  law  WTierenopri- 
to  raise  a  promise ;  promises  m  law  only  exist  where  there  niy.   See 
are  no  express  stipulations  between  the  parties."    This. rule  Ch.  o,a.2. 
is  without  exception,  that  is,  while  the  express  or  Mpeddl  pro-  ^2*^  ^  43^ 
mise  remains  inforce,  and  the  promisee  can  recover  on  it,  he 
must  abide  by  it.    But  often  the  express  promise  fails  him,  as 
never  being  valid,  or  put  an  end  to,  or  has  been  so  treated  by 
the  promisor,  that  the  promise  may  view  it  as  at  an  end.  The 
true  question  then  is,  in  every  such  case,  does  the  special  or  ^  branch  R 
express  contract  remain  in  force.  As  where  A  agreed  with  B,  230,  Yoongv. 
under  seal  to  do  certain  work,  and  did  part  of  it,  and  B  pre-  Pre>too,  in 
vented  A  from  ^nishing  it  according  to  the  sealed  contract.  ^"^'' 
Held,  A  could  not  recover  on  his  common  count  a  quantum 
meruit^  for  the  part  of  the  work  actually  done,  but  that  he 
must  sue  B  on  the  sealed  instrument.     Judgment  below  re- 
versed ;  Preston,  the  pit.  below  cited,  Towers  «.  Barrett,  1  D. 
&.  E.  133.— Giles  v.  Edwards,  7  D.  b  E.  181.— 1  Powell  on 
Contracts  417.    But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  the  contractee  had  a  clear  right  of  action  on  his  special 
contract,  and  that  "  whenever  a  man  may  have  an  action  on  a 
sealed  instrument,  he  is  bound  to  resort  to  it,"  and  as  it  was 
in  part  performed,  it  could  not  be  viewed  as  rescinded,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear.   See  1  Dallas  428.— 1  Caines'  R.  ^^'  ^ ''  **' 
i?,48. 
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Qq.  9.         The  covenantee  cannot  have  an  action  for  money  had  and 

jirU  22.    received)  where  a  covenant  respecting  lands  is  executed  by  a 

f^^y^-^j  deed  given,  though  it  appear  he  has  paid  too  much,  as  for 

—3  Johns.  R.  "^°'®  acres  than  were  conveyed  to  him,  was  none  hut  parol 

eo6,6ii,       evidence. 

H^es  V.  ^  2.  Held,  "  it  is  a  general  rule,  when  the  parties  have 

4  Mass.  R.      made  an  express  contract,  tlie  law  will  not  imply  a  contract." 

448, 440,       How  far  this  rule  will  apply  when  the  express  contract  is  of 

^evMu?  ^     ^"^^  ^  nature,  that  no  remedy  will  lie  for  the  breach  of  it, 

when  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  sufficient  consideration  to 

3  East  72,     support  an  implied  contract,  may  be  a  question."   In  this  case 

^B^t'^^'^^L    ^       ^®  parties  were  bound  by  their  express  contract,  and  then 

2  Taunt  145,  ^^  law  will  not  raise  an  implied  contract.  7  D.  bE^  584*  It  is 

188.  stated  by  Sugden,  '*  that  a  contract  cannot  arise  by  implication 

of  law  under  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  which  neither 

of  the  parties  ever  had  in  their  contemplation. 

2Ma8s.R.  ^3.   But  where  the   daughter,  when  she  came  of  age, 

416,  Whipple  annulled  her  special  contract  for  board  with  her  mother ;  held, 

9,  Dow    ui.  ^^  could  maintain  her  action  for  it  on  an  implied  promise, 

considered  by  the  court  as  never  having  been  stispended. 
7  BfaM.R.  ^  4.  In  this  case  the  same  general  principle  was  adopted,  it 

vlsolll^nu  ^  ^^  o^^ump^tV  for  keeping  the  deft's.  horse,  and  decided,  that 
the  law  will  not  imply  an  assumpsitj  where  there  is  an  express 
promise.     2.  Nor  will  the  law  imply  a  promise  against  the 
express  declarations  of  the  party,  made  at  the  time  of  the  su]> 
posed  implied  promise,  "  for  such  declaration  is  repugnant  to 
any  implication  of  a  promise."     The  deft,  returned  the  horse 
to  the  pit.  he  had  purchased  of  him  conditionally,  and  if  abso- 
lutely, yet  the  deft's.  expressly   declaring  by  his  agent,  he 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  horse,  when  he  returned 
him  to  tlie  ph.,  fully  negatived  any  implied  promise  to  pay  for 
his  keeping. 
4B08.&1P.         Assumpsit  on  an  agreement  to  deliver  soil  or  breeze^  also  a 
351,  Cooke     count  for  money  had  and  received.     Evidence,  the  deft,  had 
Th^d"ft^"^  agreed  to  deliver  soil  only,  the  pit.  paid  £2  bs.  as  earnest, 
lied  on  Tow-  ^^id  the  deft,  refused  to  deliver  the  soil ;  held,  the  pit.  could 
ere  D.Barrett,  not  recover  damages  for  the  non-delivery  on  the  first  count, 
Downes''       ^^^  ^^®  variance  between    the    contract  laid    and    the    one 
Giles  p.  Ed-    proved,  nor  the  £2  5«.,-  money  had  and  received  on  the 
wards.  second  count,  because  the  agreement  was  still  in  forcBy  and 

the  pit.  had  a  remedy  on  it — it  was  not  rescinded  by  any  act 
of  the  parties,  but  only  broken  by  the  deft.     The  pk.  relied 
on  Harris   v.   Oke,  Bui.  N.   P.  139. — Payne  r.  Bacomb, 
Dougl.  661,  cited  Hunt  v.  Silk,  5  East.  449. 
Mass.  S^  J.  <^  5.  The  general  principle  was  adhered  to  in  thi»  case,  and 

Tcrm*i7^**    because  the  deft,  proved  a  special  contract  for  tlie  pit.  to 
Peirce  r.   '    labour  by  the  day  at  a  fixed  price,  the  court  held  he  could  not 

Fellows. 
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recover  on  any  implied  promise ;  the  special  contract  r^matn-    Ch.  9. 
ing  infarce^  if  not  performed.  Art.  22. 

^  6.  Held,  a  contract  cannot  be  rescinded  by  one  party  for   ^.^^y^^ 
the  default  of  the  other^  unless  both  can  be  put  in  statu  quo  6  East  449, 
as  before  the  contract^  and  this  could  not  be  after  the  contractee  Hunt  v.  Silk, 
bad  had  an  immediate  possession  of  the  house,  the  contractor 
stipulated  to  lease,  and  possession  of  it  under  the  agreement 
odfyf  Giles  v.  Edwards,  cited.    The  leading  principle  b  b 
this  case. 

^  7.  JlssumpsU  to  recover  $20  69  for  the  labour  of  tlie  5  Mass.  R. 
pit's,  son.    1.  Count  was  on  a  special  agreement.    2.  General  f^^jJ^J^ 

•    •»•  •^•^  •        mi-         •  J  *'*  error «. 

tndeoiiaius  assumpsit .     3.  ^antum  meruit.     1  he  evidence  stone,  A.  D. 
proved  an  express  contract  to  work  seven  months  for  $53,  1809. 
and  m  proportion  if  either  party  dislike.     Held,  the  evidence 
did  not  support  the  first  count ;  as  it  did  not  prove  the  special 
contract  declared  on,  but  also  held  the  pit.  might  recover  on 
his  general  count,  and  observed,  this  was  the  new  practice,  and 
not  the  former,  and  that  a  recovery  on  the  general  count  would 
be  a  bar  to  an  action  on  the  special  agreement.  This  decision 
may  be  questioned,  for  here  a  special  agreement  existed,  and 
it  seems  remained  in  force^  and  was  proved,  though  not  the 
one  alleged  in  the  *  declaration,  and  when  the  court  said,  that 
a  recovery  on  tliis  general  count  would  be  a  bar  to  an  action 
on  the  special  agreement,  it  implied  the  court  thought  it  exist- 
ed, and  not  put  an  end  to ;  nor  do  the  cases  cited  justify  the 
decision,  one  cited,  Harris  v.  Oke,  Bui.  N.  P.  189,  140 ;  for  q^'^' 
in  this  case,  though  the  pic.  laid  a  special  agreement,  he  prov^ 
ed  none,  nor  did  it  appear  one  ever  existed,  and  then  no 
4oubt  the  pit.  might  prove  his  common  count,  the  implied  pro- 
mise, as  this  cannot  be  excluded  by  a  special  contract  when 
there  is  no  evidence  one  ever  existed.    As  to  laying  a  special 
contract  it  is  but  allegation,  and  an  attempt  to  prove  one  is 
nothing,  if  none  be  proved  ;  it  is  the  one  proved  to  have  been 
made  and  not  rescinded,  which  excludes  the  contract  implied 
by  law.     Another  case  cited  is  Weaver  v.  Burroughs.     This  Bui.  N.  P. 
only  proves,  that  if  a  special  agreement  appears^  though  not  ^^  Weaver 
such  a  one  as  is  laid  in  the  pit's,  declaration,  he  cannot  re-  ILsu^T'^,' 
cover  on  his  general  count,  in  its  nature  a  quantum  meruit,  A  Payne  r.  Ba- 
third  case  cited  is  found  in  Dougl.  651.     This  is  exactly  to  ®®™^- 
my  point ;  in  this  case  the  pit.  stated  a  special  agreement  and 
failed  to  prove  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  he  proved,  or  that  it 
appeared  any  special  agreement   ever  existed.      Here  the 
court  did  right  to  permit  the  pit*  to  prove  his  general  county 
as  it  did  not  appear  to  be  excluded  by  any  express  contract. 
Kech's  case  A.  D.  1744,  Bui.  N.  P.  139.  j  h  s  R. 

The  pit.  declared  on  a  special  written  agreement,  by  which  35  ^  *^£|n. 
the  pit.  was  to  deliver  certain  logs,  &c.  to  the  deft.,  and  by  ninsdaie  «. 
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which  he  promised  to  pay  a  certain  sum.  The  pk*  averred 
he  did  perform  be.,  and  that  the  deft,  did  not  pay.  2. 
Counts  on  a  parol  agreement  of  the  same  import ;  and  3,  the 
common  counts  for  goods  sold  and  delivered,  money  paid  be.* 
plea  nan  aswmpsit  with  notice  of  set-ofil  At  the  trial  the  pit* 
waived  the  ipecial  agreement  and  went  on  the  eonmum  count 
&c.,  the  court  held  he  might.  Also  held,  if  the  pit's,  evidence 
be  sufficient  to  prove  his  general  count,  supposing  be  bad  ncvt 
declared  on  a  special  agreement^  he  may  recover  on  that  count, 
no  doubt,  if  be  had  a  right  to  waive  the  special  agreement  and 
not  to  attempt  to  prove  it.  Likewise  held,  the  deft,  might 
give  it  in  evidence  to  lessen  the  damages,  it  was  not  then  a 
nullity.  Also  held,  if  he  offered  to  defeat  the  pit's,  action  by 
showing  he  failed  to  perform,  it  b  immaterial,  and  may  be 
rejected.  The  pit.  failed  in  part  to  perform,  but  be  delivered 
the  logs,  though  too  late,  to  the  deft.,  which  be*  used  and  ao 
accepted.  This  case  need  not  be  cUsputed,  because  the  court 
held  the  pit.  proved,  '^  that  the  special  agreemefii  was  no  lon- 
ger subsisting  and  in  force,  but  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
refusal  of  the  deft,  to  permit  the  logs  to  be  laid,  and  by  ap- 
propriating them  to  his  own  use ;"  this  gave  the  plt«  a  right  ao 
to  waive.  The  court  cited  Cooke  o.  Munstone,  also  Bui.  N« 
P.  139  above,  and  Tuttle  v.  Mayo,  7  Johns.  R.  132.  The 
court  further  observed  on  the  case  in  Buller,  that  it  admitted 
the  rule  now  is,  that  if  there  be  a  special  agreomentj  and  the 
work  be  done,  but  not  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  pit.  may  recover 
on  a  quantum  meruit.  The  pit.  may  recover  on  a  guantum 
meruity  no  doubt,  if  the  deft,  (zccept  the  work  so  done  ;  because 
the  parties  then  make  a  new  case,  one  not  within  the  agree- 
ment, both  waive  it ;  and  the  pit.  must  thus  recover  on  his  new 
case,  for  the  work  done  not  as  agreed,  but  yet  accepted  by  the 
deft.  But  if  the  special  agreement  in  Liningdale  r.  Livingston 
was  '*  at  an  end"  and  no  longer  subsisting  in  force,  on  what  prin- 
ciple was  the  deft,  allowed  to  use  it  to  lessen  the  damages  ? 
See  s.  14. 

The  court  relied  on  Sir  James  Mansfield's  rule  in  Cooke  v. 
itoy^"^^* "  Munstone.  This  rule  is  thus,  "  where  a  party  declares  on  a 
special  agreement,  seeking  to  recover  thereon,  but  fails  alto- 
gether^  he  may  recover  on  a  general  count,  if  the  case  be 
such,  that  supposing  there  had  been  no  special  contract,  he 
might  still  have  recovered."  The  court  in  Tuttle  v.  Mayo 
said,  '^  the  pit.  failed  wholly  to  make  out  a  special  agreement," 
that  is,  failed  to  prove  any  such  existed.  This  case  need  not 
be  disputed,  nor  Cooke  v.  Munstone,  wherein  it  was  held  the 
pit.  could  not  recover  on  his  general  count,  because  the  <pe- 
dal  agreement  was  still  in  force;  nor  on  his  special  agreement 
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because  his  evidence  did  not  prove  it  to  be  as  be  had  ]aid  it    Ch.  9, 
in  bis  declaration  :  certainly  good  law  in  both  points.  Art,  22. 

(^8.  So  in  this  case  (stated  more  at  large  in  another  place)  \^^>r\J 
the  court  held,  that  if  parties  make  a  contract  with  one  intent^  8  D.  &  £. 
as  to  constitute  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  &ic.  379,Reiv. 
and  the  same  be  defective  to  that  purpose,  it  never  can  be  ch.'d3,'a.  2, 
applied  to  another  intent^  as  to  constitute  the  relation  of  hirer  3, 4, 6. 
and  hired  for  a  year  &c. ;  for  to  give  it  the  other  intent  or 
construction,  is  to  make  it  mean  what  the  parties  never  intend- 
ed.    So  when  the  parties  deliberately  make  a  special  contract 
by  which  to  measure  their  right  and  payments,  he  that  claims 
in  the  case  must  abide  by  it  unless  rescinded,  or  a  new  con- 
tract arises  on  their  mutual  conduct. 

^  9*  Innocent  endorsee  of  a  note  may  recover  against  the  15  ^^^^  ^ 
maker  on  the  common  count,  the  endorsement  being  forged.  831,  Board- 
As  where  Gore  and  Grafton  were  partners  in  trade,  and  Graf-  ?"Jk^" 
ton  made  a  note  to  one  Gushing  as  payee,  without  his  knowl-  ^  to  tbia  for 
edge,  or  that  of  Gore  ;   then  Grafton  forged  Cushing's  en-  geiy  were  ei- 
dorsement  on  the  note,  and  caused  it  to  be  sold  in  the  market,  ^  ^'.^h! 
by  an  innocent  broker,  and  the  pit.  purchased  it  at  one  per  213,  a.  2,  •. 
cent,  a  month  discount.     He  recovered  the  amount  of  the  ma-  f--3  D.j^E. 
kers,  the  defts.  on  the  common  count  for  money  had  and  re-  31  ^ .. ' 
eeived.    As  Gushing  had  no  knowledge  of  the  note,  there  was  style  a46.— 
no  asauit  on  his  part,  and  of  course  there  was  no  contract  be-  ^<^®  ^i-  ^^ 
tween  Um  and  them ;  he  paid  no  consideration,  therefore  the  Bac' Abr.  k^ 
iMe  was  a  nullity,  as  between  the  original  parties,  and  as  be-  tions  on  tha 
tween  the  makers  and  the  pit.,  as  there  was  only  a  forged  en-  ^^^^  ^' 
doffsement,  the  pit.  paid  or  advanced  his  money  to  them,  not 
00  any  special  valid  contract,  as  there  was  none,  and  for  no 
consideration,  but  they  obtained  it  by  the  fraud  and  forgery  of 
one  of  them.     The  defence  was,  1.    That  here  was  a  felony 
that  merged  the  note,  through  which  no  right  could  be  claimed. 
But  the  C.  Justice  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  said, 
here  was  no  forfeiture  of  estate  for  such  a  felony,  and  the 
reasons  of  the  common  law  did  not  apply,  and  further  the 
pit.  did  not  claim  through  the  note.     2.  Also  an  objection, 
here  was  a  special  contract,  but  clearly  there  was  none  of  any 
validity,   on    which    the  pit.  could  recover,  then  his  case 
.  came  within  the  rules  before  stated  in  this  article.    Dough  637, 
Archer  9.  Bank  of  England  ;   Bui.  N.  P.  130 ;   4  D.  &  E. 
486,  Irvii^  v.  Wilson,  b  al. ;  7  East  210,  Swan  b  al.  v.  Steal  As  to  paying 
&  al. ;  Cowp.  814,  Wellet  v.  Chamber ;   Dougl.  228  ;  5  D.  J"  *J^'«^ 
&  £.  601 ;    1  H.  Bl.  313,  Collis  v.  Emett  b  al. ;   3  Burr.  ^"^^  ^' 
1616,  Grant  v.  Vaughan  ;  3  D.  b  E.  174,  Tatlock  v.  Harris ; 
12  Mass.  172;  6  Johns,  11. 

^  10.  A  siinilar  case,  the  Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  15  Maw.  R. 
Bank  e.  Gore  and  Grafton.     Supdry  cases  in  which  the  pit.  ?T**-*'*'- 

Bankv.uore) 
Ital. 
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Art.  22.  has  recovered  od  the  common  counts,  monies  m  lieu  of  coun  • 
terfeit  monies  paid  him,  not  received  by  iiim  at  his  risk ;  Cb* 
170,  a.  5,  s.  7,  as  to  tenders  he.  In  the  above  bank  case, 
the  court  went  on  this  prmciple,  to  wit :  If  A  propose  to  bor- 
row money  of  me,  on  good  security  proposed  and  described, 
'  to  be  repaid  in  90  days,  and  I  lend  him  the  money,  and  re- 
ceive of  him  security,  apparently  such  as  he  proposed,  as  for 
instance  his  and  B's  note  endorsed,  to  appearance,  by  C,  and 
it  is  found  the  security  is  bad,  as  that  the  endorsement  is  for' 
gedj  for  instance,  I  may  view  the  note  as  waste  paper  and  dis- 
affirm it,  and  sue  A  and  B  immediately,  and  within  the  90 
days,  for  money  had  and  received.  In  whicli  case  I  do  not 
claim  through  or  under  the  note,  but  for  monies  advanced  to 
them,  obtained  by  fraud,  and  on  a  security  worth  nothing,  and 
which  I  may  treat  as  a  nullity.  So  are  many  and  all  the  ca- 
ses on  the  point. 

^11.  In  this,  as  in  Boardman's  case  above,  there  was  a 
question}  whether  the  partnership  contract  authorized  Graftoa 
to  raise  monies  for  the  general  partnership,  in  such  a  criminttl 
manner,  and  thereby  bind  his  partner  Gore,  unless  proved,  as 
in  the  bank  case  it  was,  or  fairly  presumed,  Gore  and  Grafion 
received  the  pit's,  monies  to  their  use.  As  to  this  new  and 
nice  question,  Boardman's  case  seems  to  be  left  in  some  ob- 
scurity, though  in  the  main  rightly  decided.  He  properly  re- 
jected the  note,  the  express  contract,  as  a  nullity  imposed  on 
him  by  fraud  and  forgery,  and  resorted  to  his  common  count, 
the  implied  contract ;  on  this  Gore  must  have  been  deemed  li- 
able, either  because  the  pit's,  monies  came  to  the  firm's,  so  to 
Gore's  use,  this  is  left  doubtful ;  or  because  Crore  in  some  way 
authorised  or  trusted  Grafton  to  get  the  pit's,  monies  as  he  did. 
If  any  such  trust  or  authority,  it  clearly  resulted  from  the  part" 
nership^  which  for  any  thing  that  appears,  was  general  and  in 
common  form.  If  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue  are  partners,  in 
such  form,  and  the  honest  one  knows  not  but  the  other  is  hon- 
est, how  does  such  a  partnership  authorise  the  rogue  to  do 
what  Grafton  did  in  this  case,  so  as  to  make  the  honest  one 
liable  on  implied  contract,  is  a  question  not  settled  in  the  books, 
and  but  rarely  found  made  in  them.  But  in  cases  of  torts,  in 
subsequent  chapters,  we  shall  find  the  liability  well  settled,  of 
one  who  trusts  or  employs  another  to  act  for  him. 
Harris  tr.  ^  12.  Lord  Mansfield  (Bui.  N.  P,  139,)  spoke  of  a  new 

Oke.  practice,  to  allow  the  pit.  to  go  upon  his  common  count  where 

by  the  former  practice  he  could  not.  And  Parsons,  C.  J.  in 
Keyes  v.  Stone,  observed,  that  ^'  the  opinion  of  the  court  be- 
,;low  was  formerly  holden  to  be  law,"  and  referred  to  Weaver 
V.  Boroughs,  as  an  authority,  which  law  held  the  pit.  to  his 
special  contract  while  in  force  ;  then  observed,  Lord  Mansfiekl 
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Ch.  9. 
overruled  this  practice  in  the  year  1759,  in  Harris  v.  Oke;  Art.  22. 
that  m  1781,  in  Payne  v.  Bacomb ;  Ashurst  J*  adhered  to 
the  old  rule  and  directed  a  non-suit,  but  it  was  set  aside,  and 
Parsons  approved  what  he  called  the  new  practice.  Thus  this 
old  practice  is  admitted,  and  now  the  true  question  is,  has  there 
been  any  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect;  clearly  none  in 
principle,  and  as  this  subject  is  important  and  has  been  loosely 
considered,  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  pursued. 

^13.  3%«  rule  stUl  m,  the  pit  miut  go  on  his  special  con- 
tract while  it  remains  in  forcCj  not  varied  by  mutwd  consent. 
I  shall  now  shew  that  this  is,  and  always  has  been  the  law,  by 
abridging  and  stating  all  the  principal  authorities.  I  begin  with 
referring  to  the  cases  above.  In  Young  «.  Preston,  in  error, 
the  court  held  the  contractee  to  his  special  contract,  though  he 
was  prevented  finishing  his  work  by  the  contractor,  whereby 
he  broke  his  contract,  and  subjected  himself  to  an  action  on  it, 
but  he  did  not  rescind  it,  a  distinction  carefully  to  be  attended  to ; 
further  held,  whenever  one  can  have  an  action  on  a  sealed  cen- 
tract,  he  must  resort  to  it.  Howes  v.  Barker,  where  the  law  re- 
quires a  written  promise,  it  raises  no  implied  one.  Worthen  v. 
Stevens,  s.  2,  the  true  principle  is  stated  as  far  as  it  goes ;  the 
same  3  East  75  to  85,  and  7  D«  it  E.  584,  cited  s.  2.  Whip- 
ple 9*  Dow  b  ux.  s.  3,  there  never  was  a  valid  special  con- 
tracty  80  the  implied  one  was  never  suspended.  Whiting  v. 
Sullivan,  a.  4,  the  true  principle  again  stated,  and  added,  the 
law  will  not  imply  a  party's  promise  against  his  express  de<* 
clarations.  Cooke  v.  Munstone,  s*  4,  all  the  old  true  principles 
were  adopted,  though,  as  in  the  other  cases  cited,  long  before 
1759  and  1781.  Pierce  v.  Fellows,  s.  5,  the  true  principle 
•gain  stated  in  Massachusetts  A.  D.  1783.  Hunt  v.  Silk,  s. 
6,  contains  a  principle  not  disputed.  Keyes  v.  Stone,  s.  7,  al- 
ready commented  upon.  Weaver  v*  Burroughs,  s.  7,  admitted  to 
have  been  decided  on  the  old  law.  Harris  v.  Oke,  s.  7,  no 
proof  a  special  contract  was  made,  so  not  to  the  purpose  ;  the  12  Geo.  ]. 
same  Payne  v.  Bacomb,  s.  7. 

^  14.  This  case  is  fully  stated  Ch.  30,  s.   19.     It  is  said,  g„|  j^  p 
if  the  pit.  prove  a  special  agreement,  and  the  work. done,  not  134,  Kech*i 
pursuant  to  it^  he  shall  recover  on  the  quantum  meruit j  other-  ^1^^*^ 
wise  he  will  not  recover  at  all.     In  this  case  (an  old  one)  evi- 
dently a  fact  existed  not  stated  ;  that  is  the  deft's.  acceptance 
of  the  pit's,  work  done,  not  according  to  his  special  contract ; 
this  is  clear  ;  for  if  A  contract  to  build  me  a  brick  house  for 
4^5,000,  of  certain  dimensions,  and  he  builds  a  wooden  one, 
clearly  he  cannot  recover  on  his  special  contract,  for  he  has, 
in  no  part,  performed  it ;  and  clearly  not  for  the  wooden  house, 
if  I  reject  it,  and  in  no  sense  accept  or  admit  it ;  but  if, 
by  my  conduct,  I,  any  way,  expressly  or  impliedly,  accept  the 
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wooden  house,  or  approve  his  building  it,  he  will  recover  ht 
it  on  his  quantum  meruit ;  because  it  being  dehors  the  special 
agreement  about  a  brick  house,  this  agreement  docs  not  applj, 
but  is  varied  or  deviated  from  by  mutual  consent,  and  there 
results,  on  my  part,  an  implied  contract  to  pay  for  his  woric  on 
the  wooden  house  a  reasonable  sum,  by  my  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly admitting  it.  In  fact,  he  and  I  give  rise  to  a  new  and 
distinct  contract,  this  case  explains  the  last  part  of  my  rule,  s. 
13.  Linningdale  v.  Livingston,  s.  7,  rested  on  the  same 
ground  rightly  understood  ;  the  pit.  and  deft,  both  broke  the 
special  agreement,  and  months  after  the  ph.,  by  it,  was  to  de- 
liver the  logs,  he  delivered  them,  or  most  of  them  in  fact,  and 
the  deft,  accepted  and  used  them  ;  then  as  above,  resulted  the 
implied  promise  on  the  new  case  ;  the  error  was  in  admitting 
the  old  agreement  to  regulate  the  price  in  this  new  case.  Tutr 
tie  V.  Mayo,  s.  7,  is  there  well  explained.  Rex  v.  Laindon, 
s.  8,  the  same.  So  Boardman  v.  Gore  and  Grafton,  and  the 
M.  fie  M.  Bank  v.  same,  have  been  sufficiently  stated  already; 
s.  9,  10,  ]  1,  and  the  cases  therein  cited. 

^15.  Gibson  b  al.  v.  Minet  b  al.  in  error,  1  H.  Bl.  569 
to  625,  A.  D.  1791 ;  in  the  House  of  Lords,  see  Ch.  30,  a. 
21,  8.  21  ;  Archer  v.  Bank  of  England,  Ch.  20,  a.  6,  a.  2, 
there  stated  ;  see  Irving  v.  Wilson,  ch.  9,  a.  7,  s.  2 ;  Swan  v. 
Steal,  Ch.  52,  a.  2,  s.  15 ;  Willet  v.  Chamber,  Ch.  52,  a.  S,  s.  3; 
Smith  b  al.  v.  Jameson,  Ch.  9,  a.  2  ;  Collis  «•  Emett,  Ch.  30, 
a.  13,  s.  3 ;  Tatlock  v.  Harris,  Ch.  20,  a.  14,  s.  3 ;  these  ca- 
ses relate  to  the  principles  in  Boardman's  case  above. 

^16.  This  subject  ought  to  be  examined  stiU  further,  and 
the  cases  still  later  noticed,  because  any  loose  rules  evidently 
give  the  ph.,  one  party  only,  very  undue  advantages,  as  they 
very  often  will  give  him  an  election  to  go  on  the  express 
contract  or  the  implied  one,  as  he  sees  will  best  suit  his  pur^ 
pose,  a  consideration  of  far  more  importance  than  some  incon- 
veniences in  strict  practice. 

Phillips,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  law  of  evidence, 
has  an  express  article,  '^  evidence  in  assumpsit  on  the  common 
counts."  He  does  not  notice  any  such  new  practice,  as  is 
mentioned  in  Keyes  v.  Stone,  nor  does  his  American  editor, 
Mr.  Dunlap.  Phillips  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Cooke  e. 
Munstone,  stated  above,  this  art.  s.  4 ;  the  principles  stated 
thus,  '*  where  a  party  declares  on  a  special  contract,  seeking  to 
recover  thereon,  but  fails  altogether  in  his  right  so  to  do,  he 
may  have  recourse  to  a  general  count,  if  the  case  be  such  that 
supposing  there  had  been  no  special  contract,  he  might  still 
have  recovered  for  money  paid,  or  for  work  and  labor  done  ; 
thus  in  the  case  of  a  pit.  suing  a  deft.,  as  having  built  a  house  for 
him  according  to  agreement,  if  he  fail  to  prove  that  he  has 
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bulk  %  house  according  to  agreement,  he  may  stUI  recover  for  bis    Ch.  9. 
woA  md  labour^"    This  l{(Bt  part  is  Kecb's  case  properly  exr-    jSbrt.  SS. 
plained  as  above,  s.  14.     PbiUips  adds,  if  the  special  contract  V^V^^ 
be  not  rescinded,  but  remains  operative,  the  pit.  cannot  re-  Abo  so  is  14 
oover  on  his  general  count,  if  he  fail  to  prove  his  qpecial  con-  ^'*!;|^ 
tract ;  then  speaks  of  special  contracts  altered  by  mutual  con*  ^  SmHhand 
senti  and  the  work,  as  within  the  first  contract,  is  paid  for  by  it,  is  Johns.  R. 
and  as  far  as  not  within,  on  a  quantum  meruit.   So  is  the  law ;  .^.^>  ^y''^ 
so  was  the  old  law,  and  these  principles  are  too  sound  to  admit  andch.82,  •. 
of  any  others.    And  the  rescinding,  says  Phillips,  of  the  con-  8i>  cites 
tract  must  be  in  totOj  so  that  the  parties  may  be  restored  to  Swve's.^^* 
tbe  same  ntuation  in  which  they  were  before  placed.  e. 

(^17.  The  law  thus  stated  by  Phillips,  Mr.  Dunlap  approv-  Raymond  k 
ed,  except  where  the  deft,  defeats  the  tpeeial  agreement  by  al.  v.  Beai«' 
his  act,  zsif  he  put  an  end  to  it^  or  prevents  the  pit's,  per^  b**^* 
formance  of  it,  then  he  may  resort  to  his  common  count ; 
nothing  seen  in  Phillips'  text  or  the  English  cases,  to  the  con- 
trary ;  all  agree  if  the  deft,  defeat  by  his  acts  the  special 
contract,  he  has  no  right  to  hold  the  pit.  to  it,  but  leaves  bim 
at  liberty  to  depart  from  it,  and  to  resort  to  the  implied  prom- 
ise. Mr.  Dunlap  refers  to  Linningdale  v.  Livingston,  Champ- 
lin  V.  Butler ;  Stra.  648,  Weaver  v.  Burroughs ;  2  D.  &  E. 
105,  Toussaint  v.  Martinent,  all  stated  above  ;  also  cites  12 
Johns.  R.  374  ;  13  do.  94,  56,  359 ;  3  do.  439  ;  6  Taunt. 
222 ;  and  states  the  case  12  Johns.  R.  374,  Raymond  &  al. 
V.  Beamard,  thus ;  "so  where  part  of  the  purchase  money  for 
goods  tbe  ph.  had  agreed  to  call  for,  and  take  away  within  a 
certain  time,  was  paid  in  advance,  and  he  did  not  call  within 
the  time,  but  some  time  after  its  expiration  demanded  them, 
and  the  deft,  refused  to  deliver  them  ;  held,  the  pit.  was  enti- 
ded  lo  recover  back  the  money  paid  in  advance."  Here  the 
ph.,  by  his  own  negligence,  defeated  the  special  agreement  so 
far  as  to  lose  the  benefit  of  it.  This  case  may  have  been  de- 
cided on  a  mere  equitable  view  of  it,  as  that  the  deft,  ought 
not  to  keep  the  goods  and  advance-money  both.  If  this  was 
earnest  meant  to  be  forfeited,  the  decision  was  wrong.  If  de- 
cided on  any  principles  of  contracts,  it  was  because  the  parties, 
by  their  acts  rescinded  the  agreement,  the  pit.  by  his  negli" 
gence,  and  the  deft,  by  his  refusal.  But  as  to  rescinding  con- 
tracts, see  the  whole  of  chapter  122 ;  also  Ch.  51,  a.  1,  s.  9, 
be ;  Ch.  133,  a.  8,  s.  8 ;  Ch.  32,  a.  13  ;  Ch.  139,  a.  5,  a.  7 ; 
Cb.  171,  a.  4,  s.  16,  a.  13,  s.  17.  Mr.  Dunlap  also  states  the 
caae  of  Penoyer  b  al.  v.  Hallet,  15  Johns.  R.  332,  where  as  in 
tbe  comoKMi  case,  the  performance  of  the  whole  voyage  is  a 
conAlAoa  precedent  to  the  payment  of  any  freight. 

^  18.  From  all  which  it  appears  if  the  parties  make  a  prop- 
er iqp^dal  ^contract,  and  all  perform,  no  suit  is  necesyary  i 
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Ch.  9.  hence  there  must  be  a  breach  of  it  to  give  rise  to  a  suit.  Tlieny 
Art.  22.  1st,  if  the  pit.  perform  his  part  and  the  deft,  neglect  hb,  the 
pit.  (suing  in  time,)  of  course  has  his  action  on  it,  and  oo  this 
only.  2.  If  the  pit.  do  not  perform  his  part,  he  has  no  suit ;  if 
in  part,  none,  unless  that  in  some  way  be  accepted ;  if  a  part 
and  something  else,  his  remedies,  if  any)  are  two.  As  if  A 
agree  to  build  me  a  house  for  $5,000,  and  a  bam  for  $1,000, 
one  entire  contract ;  he  does  neither,  he  has  no  action.  If 
he  build  the  house  only,  he  has  no  action,  unless  the  jury  can 
find  I  accepted  it,  as  part  performance  gives  him  a  right  but 
by  my  assent  to  it ;  and  if  I  any  way  assent  to  it,  hb  right  is 
the  $5,000.  If  he  build  the  house,  and  instead  of  the  bam, 
a  fenee^  th^  case  of  the  house  is  as  last  stated  ;  as  to  the  fence 
he  has  no  claim,  unless  I  accept  it  expressly  or  impliedly ;  if  I 
accept  it,  the  case  of  the  fence  comes  within  Kech's  case,  as 
stated  s.  14.  3.  If  the  deft,  by  rescinding  the  special  con- 
tract, or  otherwise  hinder  the  pit's,  remedy  on  it,  he  then  may 
resort  to  an  implied  promise,  and  go  on  his  common  counts,  finr 
the  law  will  imply  that  if  I  prevent  the  special  contract  being 
sued,  I  submit  to  the  justice  and  equity  the  law  intends  and 
implies. 
10  Mass.  R.  ^  19.  Assumpsit  will  not  lie  for  a  fraudulent  assignment  un- 
^,350,        |]er  seal  of  a  bond,  though  the  bond  be  forced.    The  assien- 

Richards  r.  ^         .  •  •  •  i  i  r    i_ 

Killam.  ment  contammg  special  covenants  as  to  the  recovery  of  toe 

money  suppposed  to  be  due  on  the  bond  assigned,  this  action 
was  on  an  implied  promise  on  the  deft's.  part,  that  said  bond 
was  genuine.  The  party  makes  a  written  or  verbal  promise,  or 
the  law  implies  one.  To  state  every  sufficient  consideration  must 
be  an  endless  and  a  useless  undertaking.  In  thousands  of  difier- 
ent  forms  of  declarations  in  the  books,  sufficient  if  true  to  main- 
tain the  action,  this  sufficient  consideration  is  expressed  and 
appears.  This  consideration  is  better  understood  by  attending 
to  a  few  principles,  than  by  running  through  all  the  numerous 
cases ;  this  has  been  done  in  a  former  chapter.  Most  of  the 
considerations  in  assumpsit  appear  in  these  forms  of  expres* 
sion,  and  the  same  also  shew  the  right  of  action. 

§  20.  First,  in  consideration  the  pit.  sold  to  the  deft,  at  his 
request  the  goods  describied  in  the  declaration,  or  in  a  sched- 
ule annexed,  he  promised  to  pay  the  pit.  as  much  money,  as 
they  were  reasonably  worth  at  the  time  of  the  sale  and  delivery. 

^  21.  Second,  in  consideration  the  pit.  laboured  or  per- 
mitted his  minor  son,  apprentice,  servant,  or  hired  man  to 
labour  for  the  deft.,  in  some  work  or  business  described  in  the 
declaration  or  schedule  annexed,  he  promised  to  pay  the  pit. 
as  much  money  as  he  deserved  to  have  therefor 

^  22.  Third,  in  consideration  the  pit.  permitted  the  deft, 
at  his  request,  to  use  and  enjoy,  for  such  a  time,  such  the 
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jpk's.  property  described  in  the  declaration  or  schedule  an-  Ch.  10. 
nexedf  he  the  deft,  promised  the  ph.  to  pay  him  as  much  Art.  1.  • 
money  as  be  deserved  to  have  therefor.  In  such  case  the 
profluse  is  to  pay  on  demand,  where  no  time  of  payment  is 
specially  agreed  upon. 

^  33.  If  the  pit.  let  the  deft,  have  at  his  request,  any  kind 
of  proper^  of  use  or  value  to  either ;  or  do  for  him  any 
labour  as  a  physician,  attorney,  he. ;  or  allow  him  to  use  or 
enjoy  any  of  the  pit's,  property,  as  his  house,  store,  wharf,  ves- 
sel, &c. ;  an  action  lies  for  payment,  either  for  the  price 
agreed  on,  or  for  a  reasonable  sum. 

^  24.  There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  assumpni  besides 
those  stated  in  former  chapters,  in  which  questions  arise,  if  the 
ph.  can  maintain  an  action.  These  will  be  noticed  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapters^  the  grounds  of  a  sufficient  consideration  having 
been  examined. 

.   §  25.  If  the  heir  promise  the  father,  intending  to  cut  down  ^  ^^^  ^^^» 
timber  to  raise  his  daughter's  portion,  to  pay  so  much  for  her  ^o7!..I^^' 
portion,  if  he  will  not  cut  it,  she  may  have  assumpsit  agabst  2  Lev.  211. 
the  heir  for  the  sum  promised.     In  this  case  the  consideration 
or  motive  influencing  the  son  to  promise  is  good,  to  save  the 
timber  on  the  estate  combg  to  him,  be  is  moved  to  promise 
to  pay  hb  sister  a  certain  portion.     The  father  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  two  points  of  view.     1.  As  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
and  as  having  a  power  and  right  to  take  off  the  timber  to  raise 
his  daughter's  portion.     2.  As  acting  for  his  daughter  and  in 
her  behalf,  and  taking  a  promise  to  pay  her  her  portion,  giving 
her  a  right  to  sue  for  it. 

^  26.  A  case  in  which  the  law  raises  no  promise  for  meri- 
torious services  done,  as  where  A  worked  for  a  committee  who 
had  resolved,  ^'  that  any  service  to  be  rendered  by  him  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  and  such  remuneration  made  as 
should.be  deemed  right."  Held,  A  could  have  no  action  for 
such  work,  as  the  resolution  imported  the  committee  was  to 
judge  if  any  remuneration  was  due.  1  Maule  b  Sel.  R.  290, 
291. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    AGISTMENT. 


Aat.  1.    AgiitmenU    The  pit.  brings  this  action  against  !!^j^^' 
the  deft,  for  agisting,  feeding,  keeping,  and  depasturing  the  i  ^^^  j^^ 
deft's.  cattle.    The  action  may  be  indebitatui  agsumpsii^  or  243. 
jnuNi^iiai  sfieruf^. 
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Moore  648. 
—Imp.  M.  P. 
a07.— 8  Co. 
63,  Cals'8 
case. — ^BqL 
N.  P.  46. 

Cro.Car.271» 
Chapman  v. 
Allen. — ^Imp. 
908d — Jones 
128, 129, 131, 
SEsp.  346. 

Imp.  M.  P. 
807. 


Chapman  r. 
Allen,  Cro. 
Car.  271. 


•Jones  280. 


^1.  If  A  take  a  horse  to  pasture  and  he  be  ztoUn^  no  ae« 
tion  lies  against  him,  unless  he  make  a  special  promise  to 
deliver  him  ;  for  he  undertakes  to  feed  him  in  the  fields,  and  not 
to  keep  him  safely,  as  the  hostler  is  obliged  td  do,  in  hb  stable* 

^  2.  And  he  who  takes  beasts  to  feed  in  his  jmsture,  cannot 
retain  till  he  is  paid  their  keeping.  He  has  no  Zieii,  unless  it 
be  so  expressly  provided  for,  and  if  lost  for  want  of  ordtnary 
care,  he  must  be  liable  to  an  action  for  them.  As  the  law  lays 
him  under  no  particular  obligation  to  preserve  the  creatures,  iii 
bis  pasture  by  the  owner's  consent,  on  the  one  hand,  so  it  gives 
him  no  lien  or  special  advantage  to  retain  for  his  pay,  on  the 
other.  And  as  to  bailment  be  b  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
bailee. 

§  3.  In  agistment,  various  kind  of  creatures,  as  horses, 
sheep,  homed  cattle  be.  for  various  periods  of  time  may  be 
taken  in,  by  the  season,  the  month,  the  week,  or  the  day,  by  tbe 
head,  by  the  pair,  by  the  dozen,  score,  be.  It  is  called  agiMt- 
ment,  because  the  catde  are  suffered  to  be  c^gtfer,  that  is,  to 
be  Uvani  and  couchant  on  the  land — and  large  tracts  of  land 
are  often  profitably  employed  in  this  way. 

^  4.  Whenever  one  takes  in  creatures  to  pasture,  he  takes 
them  on  an  implied  promise  to  return  them  on  demand  to  tl^ 
owner. 

^  5.  It  is  a  good  declaration  in  this  action,  to  allege,  the  deft. 
is  indebted  to  the  pit.  in  £10  for  the  feeding  and  agistment  of 
beasts  ;  for  though  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege  generally,  he  was 
indebted,  for  this  may  be  for  rent  upon  leases^  or  debts  upon 
specialties,  yet  this  is  certain  enough,  for  the  declaration 
states  it  to  be  for  pasturing ^  a  matter  for  which  assumpsit  will 
lie. 

^  6.  Agistment  in  England,  especially  in  ancient  times,  was 
much  connected  with  the  forest  laws,  as  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it  was  in  the  forests  ;  but  there  has  been  nothing  of 
this  in  the  United  States.  AncienUy  there  was  an  officer, 
called  the  agistor,  whose  business  it  was  to  present  trespasses 
by  beasts  in  the  forest,  and  if  he  presented  any  that  did  not  be- 
long to  his  office,  he  was  fined. 

^  7.  When,  many  years  since,  a  chapter  was  allotted  to 
this  subject  of  agistment,  or  pasturing  various  kinds  of  crea- 
tures, there  were  existing  many  statutes  in  tbe  several  States 
on  it,  and  it  was  expected  that  in  the  course  of  a  number  of 
years  many  decisions  would  be  made  on  them  ;  but  it  has  so 
happened  that  no  American  decisions  deserving  any  notice, 
have  been  found  on  the  subject.  The  numerous  English  cases 
growing  out  of  the  tithe  system  are  of  no  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Art.  2.  Agistment  on  Mass.  statutes.   Though  there  never 
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Ins  been  in  the  United  States  any  kind  of  agitimenti  or  feed-    Ch«  10* 
ing  of  catde  in  forests  under  divers  regulations,  as  there  has    Art.  2. 
been  in  Eaf^tand,  yet  m  some  of  the  states,  and  especially  in  Vi^^y^^ 
Maggftchniwrtti  there  long  has  been  a  species  of  agistment,  or 
feeding  of^Wnes,  sheep,  and  homed  cattle,  in  the  roads  and 
highways,  regulated  by  statute  law,  and  also  on  commons. 

^  2.  In  the  Cdbny  of  Massachusetts  there  was  a  law  to  pre- 
fieot  sheep  feeding  on  the  commons  without  a  shepherd,  for  a 
part  of  the  year.  In  1693,  this  law  was  revised,  and  it  was  ProTioc« 
enacted,  that  for  every  sheep  in  every  town  going  on  the  com-  |^  ' 
mons  without  a  shepherd  from  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  yearly,  the 
owner  or  koeper  should  pay  a  fine  of  2d.  This  law  was 
revised  Feb.  13,  1789. 

^3.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Provnioe 
Bay,  in  1698,  it  was  provided,  that  neat  cattle,  horses,  or  |^  ' 
sbeepf  going  upon  the  commons,  not  allowed  to  feed  there  by 
the  major  part  of  the  proprietors  empowered  to  permit  the  same, 
might  be  impounded  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  act. 

^  4.  By  this  act  all  horse  kind  of  a  year  old  going  at  large  Mass.  Act, 
on  the  common  or  ways  in  any  town,  are  to  be  sufficiency  F«b.  3,  1789. 
fettered,  on  penalQr  of  fifty  cents,  firom  April  15  to  Nov.  1 ;  but 
power  18  given  to  towns  at  their  annual  meetings  in  March  or 
April,  by  vote  to  grant  liberty  for  horses  to  go  at  large  with-  ?*""•  A®*» 
out  fetters,  between  the  said  fifteenth  day  of  April  and  the  1793.    ' 
first  day  of  Nov.  yearly.     This  act,  by  another  passed  June 
22,  1793,  is  extended  to  asses  and  mules. 

J  6.  By  this  act,  field  drivers  are  empowered  to  take  up  Mass.  Aet 
impound  any  swine  unyoked  or  unringed,  horses  unfet-  ^iE^^'  ^^* 
tered,  sheep  not  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd,  or  going  at 
large  on  the  common  or  highways,  between  the  fifteenth  day 
of  .^^  and  the  first  day  of  November,  yearly,  and  to  proceed 
with  them  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  the  act. 

§  6.  By  this  act  each  town  may  direct,  that  neat  cattle,  5*V'*2^*'*' 
horses,  or  horse  kind,  mules,  or  asses,  shall  not  go  at  large,  on  |^    ' 

Cnahy  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  beast,  at  any  one  time,  to 
recovered  by  impounding,  by  any  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
i^  7.  By  this  act,  towns  are  empowered  to  direct,  that  any  Ma«-  Act, 
particiilar  description  of  neat  cattle,  or  other  commonable  |^^',^'' 
beaaUidiril  not  go  at  large  without  a  keeper  ;  and  the  owners 
of  beasts  thus  going  at  large  against  law,  and  doing  damage, 
are   made  liable    to  make  satisfaction  therefor,  in  lands  of 
others,  ^  whether  such  improved  lands  be  inclosed  with  a  suf- 
ficient fence  or  not."    Laws  in  substance  like  these  are,  or 
pfobably  will  be,  found  necessary  in  each  State 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

•  -  ■ 

ASSUMPSIT.   AGREEMENT  WRITTEN,  HOW  REQCJIRED  OR  NOT, 

Art.  1.  Agreements  what.  This  is  aggregatio  menHumf 
when  two  or  more  minds  are  united  in  a  thing  done,  or  to  bo 
done ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  certain  and  complete,  that  each 
party  may  have  an  action  upon  it ;  and  there  must  be  quid 
pro  quo. 

^  1.  An  agreement  ceases  by  being  put  in  writing  under 
seal ;  but  not  when  put  in  writing  for  a  memorandum. 

()  2.  A  promise  accepted  becomes  an  agreement,  for  the 
minds  of  the  parties  unite  in  the  thing — but  essential  to  agree 
the  price  and  the  very  terms. 

^  3.  An  agreement  shall  always  be  expounded  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  parties,  and  have  a  fair  construction. 

§  4.  Hence,  a  broker ^  when  he  bought  goods  for  bisprtnci- 
jNM,  agreed  for  half  per  cent,  to  indemnify  him  from  any  loss  od 
the  resale ;  the  principal  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  sell  to  ad- 
vantage, but  neglected,  and  afterwards  was  obliged  to  aell  at  a 
loss ;  it  was  held,  that  the  broker's  promise  was  discharged^ 
and  no  action  lay  against  him. 

§  5.  Agreement  when  void.  If  one  agree  for  goods  at  sucli 
a  price,  the  bargain  is  void,  and  no  action  lies,  if  the 
price  be  not  immediately  paid,  or  a  future  day  of  payment 
agreed  on.  But  if  the  seller  deliver  the  goods  without  either, 
the  agreement  is  good.  So  without  either,  if  the  vendee  afier^ 
wards  pay,  for  this  payment  has  relation  to  the  first  agreement. 

Akt.  2.  Earnest.  So  if  the  price  be  agreed,  and  the  ven- 
dee pay  partf  as  earnest,  the  contract  is  perfected,  and  an 
action  lies  on  it ;  and  the  same  if  a  pay-day  be  fixed  upcm. 

^  1.  The  efiect  of  paying  earnest.  Earnest  only  binds  the 
bargain,  and  gives  the  party  a  right  to  demand ;  as  where  the 
deft,  bought  four  tubs  of  tea  of  the  pit.,  paid  for  one  and  took 
it  away  ;  and  left  £50  in  earnest  for  the  others  there :  Holt, 
C.  J.  ruled,  that  though  earnest  was  paid,  the  money  must  be 
paid  on  taking  away  the  three  tubs,  as  no  other  time  of  pay- 
ment was  appointed. 

^  2.  That  earnest  only  bound  the  bai^in,  and  gave  the 
vendee  a  right  to  demand,  but  then  a  demand  without  payment 
was  void.  That  after  earnest  paid,  the  vendor  cannot  sell  the 
goods  to  another,  without  a  default  in  the  vendee.  If  the  ven- 
dee do  not  pay  and  take  away  the  goods,  the  vendor  ought  to 
request  him.  Then  if  he  do  not  pay  and  take  them  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  the  agreement  is  dissolved,  and  the  vendor  is  at 
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liberQr  to  seU  them  to  another.     [The  United  States  courts    Ch.  11 
will  not  enfoi^ce  an  agreement  made  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of   ^rt.  2. 
the  United  States.]    Whatever  sum  is  paid  as  eamesij  is  to  be  ^^v*^^ 
deemed  part  cf  the  price  when  the  goods  come  to  be  paid  for.  a  Cmeh. 
Eameitj  therefore,  is  no  more  than  an  advance  or  payment,  ^* 
DT  a  part  of  the  price.   5  Co.  177.— 2  Vem.  606.  PoiSU^'r    ' 

^  3.  The  deft,  agreed  to  sell  goods  to  the  pit.,  who  paid  a  Cole.— 
certain  sum  as  eamut^  and  the  goods  were  packed  in  the  pit's.  ^  u^^n/^gik 
clothes,  and  left  in  the  deft's.  store  till  the  pit.  should  send  for  Goodali «. 
them ;  but  the  deft.,  at  the  same  time,  declared  they  should  Skeltoow— 
not  be  taken  away  till  he  was  paid.     The  court  held,  tl^s  was 
no  delivery  to  the  pit.,  and  vested  no  property  in  the  goods 
in  him ;  be  had  no  right  of  action  for  them  till  paid  for.     If 
the  vendee  do  not  perform  the  bargain,  the  deposit  is  forfeited,  i  Esp.  16. 

^  4.  If  A  agree  to  purchase  plate  of  B,  and  he,  to  get  A's  7  T.  R.  M., 
arms  engraved  on  it,  and  to  pay  for  the  engraving ;  the  court  ^'^^'^  *** 
held,  that  a  delivery  to  the  engraver  for  this  purpose  was  no  a  com.  D. 
delivery  to  A,  but  diat  B  might  stop  the  plate  in  transku^  the  185. 
price  not  being  paid  by  A.    See  2  Phil.  Evid.  118. 

^  5.  If  A  and  B  agree  to  exchange  horses,  and  B  pay  A  6T.R.400. 
$\  to  bind  the  bargain,  A  may  {(ue  B  for  not  delivering  the  ^^^' 
horse,  and  need  not  allege  his  rofier  to  delber  his  own  to  B, 
for  the  payment  of  earnest  vests  the  property  of  A's  horse  in 
B ;  but  A  must  allege,  (or  it  is  bad  on  special  demurrer)  he 
specially  demanded  the  horse  of  B,  and  that  he  did  not  deliver 
him. 

%  6.  Eameitj  or  part  payment  for  land  purchased,  accord- 
ing to  the  better  opinion,  does  not  amount  to  a  part  perform- 
ance, so  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  11th  section  of  the 
statute  of  frauds,  in  law  or  equity ;  for  the  legislature  has  said  |  y^^^[  4^ 
m  the  17th  section,  that  such  earnest  shall,  as  to  goods,  have  — Cb.R.  16. 
the  eflfect,  but  not  in  the  11th  section  as  to  lands.   The  cases  ^°"  *•  Smith, 
are  many,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  and  it  will  be  observ-  IJ^^ll^' 
ed,  that  an  the  cases  cited  in  this  article  respect  ^oocb.  In  sup-  tins. 
port  of  the  above  position,  are  New.  on  Con.  187  to  191  ; 
Ch.  R.  128,  Symonds  v.  Cornelius ;  7  Vesey  341  ;  and  Sea- 
good  1;.  Meale,  a.  8 ;   4  Vesey  720,  Main  v.  Milboume,  and 
Sugden's  Vendors  be.  88,  89. 

^  7.   Change  of  property  without  earnest  paidy  fyc.  A,  know-  2  ch.Ca.  136, 
ing  B  was  insolvent,  sold  him  goods  for  a  promissory  note  at  vIm*—^*    * 
axty  days ;  the  goods  were  left  in  A's  possession,  and  no  earnest  2  Cainea*  R. 
paid ;  A  shewed  them  as  the  goods  of  B ;  held,  B's  sale  was  ^»  '^^J^*^ 
good  agamst  one  made  by  A,  Siough  B  became  insolvent,  and  ' '  ^' 
the  note  remained  unpaid.    ^ 

^  8.  An  agreement  void  ab  iniiiOf  cannot  be  subsequently  3C.Vme«'R. 
affumed  by  a  new  promise.  As  where  an  insolvent  gave  his  ^^i^^^^  ^ 
note,  date  blank,  to  his  creditor,  to  induce  him  to  sign  a  peti- 
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tioa  for  ike  benefit  of  the  insolveDt.  Held,  it  was  absolutelf 
void,  though  the  payee  signed  last,  and  without  him  the  insor 
vent  had  a  sufficient  number  and  amount  for  his  dischargo  ; 
leavmg  the  date  blank,  to  be  filled  Mp  after  the  insolTent's  dis^ 
charge,  did  not  cure  the  defect;  uid  the  contract  being  ¥<Md 
in  its  execution^  was  incapable  of  being  affirmed,  and  when  eo^ 
dorsed  fior  the  benefit  of  a  relatioii  of  the  payee,  and  ul- 
timately his  benefit ;  held,  also^  it  was  open  in  the  endortfse's 
hands  to  the  same  objections  as  in  the  payee's  hand. 

§^9.  Agreement  implied.  In  error  on  certiorari  firom  a  justice's 
court.  Action  assumpnt  for  labour  tic.  against  Locke.  Smkb 
signed  a  writing ;  for  value  received  he  promised  to  paiol 
Locke's  house  in  a  particular  manner  specified  in  the  writing; 
and  B  endorsed  on  it  a  promise  that  the  agreement  should  be 
executed  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  S.  sued  L,  and  he  plead- 
ed the  agreement  by  way  of  set-^ff^  and  claimed  damagee  ibr 
the  non-performance.  Held,  a  valid  contract  between  S«  tad 
L.  which  might  be  setoff.  j 

Art.  3.  Effect  of  the  word  pro  or  for^  and  of  eoniiAoim  mi 
iigreements.  §  1.  If  I  agree  to  sell  a  horse  to  A.  for  XlOO,  he 
cannot  take  him  till  he  pays.  So  if  I  agree  to  pay  $50  for 
a  year's  work,  he  cannot  sue  for  the  $50,  but  on  alleging  h^ 
has  done  the  year's  service. 

^  2.  When  an  agreement  is  conditional^  it  is  not  complete 
till  the  condition  is  performed.  As  if  I  sell  goods  at  such  9 
price  as  A  shall  name,  the  contract  is  not  complete  till  A  names 
the  price  ;  but  when  he  does  this,  it  relates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  agreement,  and  if  the  vendor  sells  in  the  mean  time,  an 
action  of  assumpsit  lies  against  him. 

^3.  If  the  condition  be,  if  the  vendee  like  the  goods  on  view 
of  ihemy  if  he  agrees  or  disagrees  on  his  first  seeing  them,  the 
matter  is  fixed  ;  but  if  the  agreement  ie,  that  if  he  likes  or  dis* 
likes  ihem^  at  such  a  day^  if  he  declare  his  liking  or  disliking 
before  the  day,  he  may  alter  it  at  the  day,  as  he  has  to  that 
day  to  form  his  opmion. 

Art.  4.  Writings^  when  necessary  to  support  an  action  on 
an  agreement.  ^  1.  This  article  has  been  already  in  part 
considered,  in  treating  of  a  premise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another. 
This  act,  1st,  enacts,  diat  ^'  no  action  shall  be  brought,  whereby 
to  charge  any  executor  or  administrator  upon  any  special  prom^ 
ise  to  answer  damages  out  of  his  own  estate  ;  2,  is  as  before 
in  regard  to  paying  the  debt  of  another;  3,  to  charge  any 
person  upon  any  agreement  made  upon  consideration  of  mar^ 
riage ;  4th,  or  upon  any  agreement  that  is  not  to  be  per- 
formed in  one  year  from  the  making  thereof  imless  the  agree- 
ment, upon  which  such  action  shall  be  brought,  or  some  memo- 
randum or  note  thereof  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
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party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person  thereto    Ch.  11. 
bjr  him  lawfully  authorized.     5th.  That  no  contract  for  the    •/fr^.  4. 
sale  of  any  goods,  Wares,  or  merchandise,  of  the  price  of  £10  ^^v^^ 
or  more,  shall  be  allowed  to  be  good,  except  the  purchaser  lo  Johns.  R. 
shall  aeeepipart  of  the  goods  so  sold  and  actuaUy  receive  the  ^^ 
same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to  bind  the  bargainj  or  in 
part  payment^  or  that  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 
the  bargam  be  made  knd  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  there- 
with, or  some  other  person  thereto  by  him  lawfully  authorized." 
See  39  Charles  11,  s.  17 ;  Ch.  32,  a.  7.  A  bill  of  parcels  with  the 
deft's.  name  printed,  and  vendee's  written  by  vendor,  is  a  good 
memorandum  to  charge  the  vendor.   2  Maule  &  S.  286. 

^  2.  This  act  is  in  the  same  words  as  was  the  province  10  Johns.  R. 
statute  of  1692,  and  as  is  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  i^^^  ^^  ^^, 
of  the  29th  Charles  II.  in  England.    And  the  same  construe-  press,  not  to 
lion  has  been  invariably  made  upon  all  of  them.     Same  in  J^.  p«rfo«™«J 
New  York  act  (Sess.  10,  c.  44,)  enacted,  and  in  most  of  the    '    ■■y**'^' 
•tates.    Hence  English  constructions  apply  to  them. 

^  3.  As  to  the  1st  provision  in  this  act,  as  to  executors  and  Strange  84, 
adminisiratorsj  it  is  plain ;  so  clear,  that  no  questions  of  any  k^jLli',^ 
importance  are  to  be  found  in  the  books  on  this  branch  of  the  M.  F.  167. 
actt.     As  to  the  2d  branch  of  these  acts,  the  debt  of  another;  ??  ^  ^'^ 
this  has  been  considered  in  Ch.  9,  a.  20.     As  to  the  3d  branch,  387.~s£q. 
it  is  settled,  that  mutual  promises  to  marry  are  not  within  the  Ca.  Abr.24lls. 
«ct ;  for  they  relate  only  to  contracts  in  consideration  of  mar^  199^'"'  ^* 
riage^  as  to  pay  money,  make  settlements,  he.  in  considera- 
tion of  a  marriage  had,  or  to  be  had.    There  are,  however, 
8one  few  cases  to  the  contrary,  as  3  Lev.  66 ;  Skin.  196. 

^4.  As  to  the  4th  branch  or  provision  respecting  one  year.  Imp.  M.  p.- 
It  is  settled,  that  "  where  the  agreement  is  to  be  performed  on  l^^\  ^^^ 
a  contingeitcy^  and  it  does  not  appear  within  the  agreement  Chris,  notes, 
that  it  is  to  be  performed  t^er  the  year,  then  a  note  in  writing  j^ — ^  ^^' 
is  not  necessary,  for  the  contingency  might  happen  within  n.p.'277. 
the  year ;  but  when  it  appears  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  agree-  — ^ee  Skin, 
ment,  that  it  is  to  be  performed  after  the  year,  then  a  note  in  ^'?^ij 
writing  is  necessary,"  otherwise  not.     1  W.  Bl.  363.  ^j^\  722.— 

^  5.  As  where  die  deft,  agreed  for  one  guinea,  ^'  to  give  the  Salk.  280.— 
ph.  so  many  guineas  at  the  day  of  his  marriage."  This  might  pjjljjpjon 
happen  within  the  year.  So  a  promise  to  pay  on  the  return  Skin.  368.1- 
of  a  ship,  which  did  not  return  in  less  than  two  years ;  this  |  S*'*^-  ^•-- 
promise  is  good  without  writing,  for  the  event  might  have  hap-  Feo"tonv.£m- 
pened  within  a  year,  and  the  statutes  extend  only  to  those  blen,  exr.— 
promises  that,  by  the  terms  of  them,  are  not  to  be  performed  Hf'^^' 
within  the  year.  v.  Westai. 

^  6.  Assumpsit  agabst  the  deft,  as  executor  of  Mary  May,  |.^""'  ^^®» 
in  consideration  the  pit.  would  be  his  house-ke«per  and  ser-  Embier's  eir. 

•^1  W.  Bl.  868,  cited  Rob.  Qn  Frandi  188.^Cited  1  Phil.  Evid.  866. 
▼OL.  I  31 
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Art.  A. 


2  Vent.  361. 
•— 1  Com.D. 
199.— 3  Bos. 
&P.283, 
Kent  V. 
Hutchinson. 


lStra.606, 
Powers  V. 
O&bornei 
cited  as  law 
1  Esp.  14. 


1  H.  Bl.  20, 
Alexander  v. 
Comber. — 

2  Seiw.  479. 
—7  D.  fit  E. 
14._3  Maule 
&  Sel.  178.— 
2  H.  Bl.  63, 
Bondeau  v. 
Wyatt.— See 
this  case  s.  16. 
Bernett  r. 
Hull. 


vant  &C.9  by  parol,  promised  her  to  give  her  £d  a  year,  and 
leave  her  by  his  will  an  annuity  of  £16  a  year.  She  lived 
with  him  till  he  died,  and  he  not  making  the  proviaon  in  his 
will,  she  sued  his  executor ;  and  the  court  held,  that  no  note 
in  writing  was  necessary,  as  it  depended  on  a  coniv^eney  that 
might  happen  within  a  year  ;  as  the  testator  might  have  died 
within  that  time.  Bui.  N.  P.  280.— 1  Salk.  279.— 1  Ld. 
Raym.  316.— 11  East  142,  159,  366. 

^  7.  A  letter  by  one  is  a  good  memorandum^  that  he  pro- 
mises the  thing  contained  in  it,  for  this  matter  is  in  writing 
and  signed  by  the  proper  person  ;  but  not  a  letter  refusing  the 
offered  goods,  and  returning  them,  saying  the  price  was  too 
high.  Every  writing  must  contain  the  material  parts  of  the 
agreement.   Ch.  32,  a.  10,  s.  12. 

^  8.  As  to  the  said  fifth  provision  in  the  statute  as  to  goods 
&c.,  of  the  value  of  £10  or  more  sold  he.,  numerous  decis* 
ions  have  been  made.  Only  a  part  of  the  most  authentic  can  be 
noticed  here*  The  words  of  this  clause  in  the  act  may  be 
taken  in  order.  "  No  contract  for  the  sale"  &c.  Once  held,  that 
this  did  not  extend  to  contracts  executory^  or  to  he  executed ; 
as  where  the  deft,  spoke  for  a  chariot,  and  when  made  refused 
to  take  it ;  held,  not  within  the  act.  Like  decisions  4  Burr. 
2101,  Clayton  r.  Andrews,  as  to  the  sale  of  wheat  &c.  But 
this  opinion,  that  the  act  relates  only  to  executed  contracts,  or 
where  the  goods  were  to  be  delivered  immediately  aAer  the 
sale,  has  been  sometime  exploded. 

§  9.  It  is  now  held,  if  the  goods  agreed  for  are  complete 
and  ready  for  delivery  when  the  bargain  is  made,  the  case  is 
within  the  statute,  but  otherwise,  if  not  ready,  but  are  to  he 
made  or  manvfacturcd^  or  some  labour  is  to  be  done,  or  mate" 
rials  provided y  in  order  to  make  them  ready  to  be  delivered* 

§  10.  Cases.  The  pit.  agreed  to  buy  sheep  at  the  Leeds 
fair,  and  take  them  away  at  a  certain  hour.  There  was  no 
money  paid,  no  sheep  delivered  ;  the  pit.  not  coming  to  take 
the  sheep  at  the  time  appointed,  the  deft,  sold  them  to  A,  the 
pit.  brought  trover.  Held,  the  case  was  within  the  statute, 
and  that  no  property  vested  in  the  pit.  there  being  neither 
earnest  J  delivery  ^  nor  agreement  in  writing — no  doubt  the  price 
was  above  £10.  Here  was  a  bare  agreement  by  parol  on/y, 
and  no  act  done  to  change  the  property,  and  the  goods  were 
ready  to  be  delivered  when  agreed  for.  But  an  agreement 
to  leave  money  by  will,  need  not  be  in  writing  ;  an  act  to  be 
done  but  in  future,  see  Fenton  v.  Emblers,  above,  s.  6.  The 
statute  of  New  York,  sect.  15,  like  29  Ch.  II,  sect.  17  above, 
applies  as  well  to  contracts  executory  as  executed.  Agree- 
ment to  sell  apples,  value  above  $25.  10  Johns.  R.  364, 
Bennet  r.  Hull. — Grover  v.  Duck,  3  Maule  &  Sel.  178. — 
Cooper   r.   Elston,  7  D.  &  E.  14.— 4   Maule   &  S.   262, 
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Astley  V.  Emery.     The  next  words  in  the  clause  are,  goods,    Ch.  11. 
ivareSf  and  merchandise;  there  seem  to  have  been  no  de-    Art.  4. 
cisions  explaining  these  words.     In  Pickering   t;.  Appleby,  V^^V^^ 
Com.  R.  354,  358,  the  court  doubted  if  they  included  ten 
shares  of  stock  in  copper  mines ;  many  cases  cited  by  the 
counsel  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  goods  &c*  cited  Ro- 
berts on  Frauds  184.     See  the  cases  cited  Rob.  on  Frauds 
184  to  188,  as  Colt  v.  Netterville,  2  P.  W.  307.— Mussel  r. 
Cooke,  Pr.  in.  Ch.  533.    On  the  whole,  the  leaning  seems  to 
be,  that  stocks  are  not  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise.     Next 
words,  £10  or  upwards  in  Massachusetts,  is  £10  lawful  or 
|33.33;  New  York,  £10  or  $25,  in  England,  £10  sterling; 
so  varying  in  some  other  states. 

Next  words  are,  "  except  the  purchaser  shall  accept  part  of  ^  Bo».  b  P. 
t^  goods  so  sold  and  actually  receive  the  same"  fyc.  There  must  HMtoionr* 
be  an  acceptance  that  confirms  the  bargain.  As  when  the  ph. 
sent  a  bale  of  sponge  under  a  verbal  order  to  the  deft,  at  lis. 
a  pound.  The  deft,  returned  it,  and  with  it  a  letter,  saying  it 
was  worth  but  6«.  and  so  he  returned  it.  Held,  this  letter  did 
not  amount  to  such  an  acceptance  of  the  goods  as  to  take  the 
case  of  the  statute.  As  to  what  is  a  delivery  and  acceptance, 
see  Ch.  32,  a.  10,  s.  1,2,  3,  4,  Towers  t^.  Osborne,  Chaplin 
V.  Rogersi  Searle  r.  Kieves,  Hind  v.  Whitehouse.  See  also 
Elmore  «.  Stone,  1  Taun.  458,  and  Ch.  32,  a.  3,  s.  4,  Atkinson 
V.  Maling,  a  ship  at  sea.  See  2  Ves.  272 — 3  Bro.  Ch.  Ca. 
362,  if  the  buyer  treats  the  goods  as  if  in  his  actual  posses- 
sion, this  is  an  acceptance  that  confirms  the  bargain.  The 
delivery  of  a  sample  must  be  a  part  of  the  goods  sold,  Ch.  32, 
a.  10,  s.  4,  Hinde  v,  Whitehouse,  Cooper  v.  Elston,  7  D.  b 
E.  14. — ^Talver  i?.  West,  1  Holt's  R.  178.  Quaere,  as  to 
part  performance,  1  Ves.  jr.  326,  334. — 2  Johns.  R.  221, 
227,  many  cases  cited  undecided,  Ch.  32,  a.  11,  s.  8.  Strong 
cases  as  to  accepting,  and  received,  A.  D.  1820,  3  BamwaU 
&  Alderson  321,  Howe  v.  Palmer.  Vendee,  verbally  agreed 
at  a  public  market  with  the  vendor's  agent,  to  buy  twelve 
bushels  of  tares  in  the  vendor's  possession  on  his  farm,  to  re- 
main there  till  called  for.  The  agent  on  his  return  home 
metsored  the  twelve  bushels,  and  set  them  apart  for  the  ven- 
dee.  Held,  no  acceptance.  Page  680,  Tennet  9.  Fitzgerald, 
A  agreed  to  buy  a  horse  of  B  for  ready  money  and  take  hhn 
away  in  a  time  agreed  on.  Near  the  expiration  of  that  time 
A  rode  the  horse,  and  gave  directions  as  to  his  treatment,  and 
requested  he  might  remain  longer  in  B's  possession,  but  did 
not  pay.     Held,  no  acceptance.    1  Phil.  Evid.  380,  381. 

Next  words  in  the  act  are,  *'  or  give  something  in  earnest  to 
tind  the  bargain*^  be.  See  cases  on  this  point,  Cb.  11,  a.  2, 
■•  1/2,  3,  Ch.  139,  a.  8,  s.  9,  Ch.  214,  a.  5,  a.  2,  and  I 
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Ch.  11.    Moore's  R.  328,  a  shilling  offered  and  not  acceptecl  does  not 
Art.  4.     bind  \U 

K^Y'^J      Next  words  are,  *'  some  note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of 
the  bargain  made  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged 
theretoithf  or  some  other  person  thereunto  by  him,  lawfully  a«- 
thorized.^^    On  this  clause  the  first  question  is,  does  the  word, 
bargain^  include  the  consideration,  so  that  this  must  be  express- 
ed in  the  memorandum  9     On  this  point,  see  Wain  v.  Warl- 
ters,  Ch.  9,  a.  20,  s.  33,  Ch.  11.  a.  14,  and  cases  there 
cited.  Hunt,  adm.  r.  Adams,  case  Ch.  1,  a.  25,  s.  1. — Egerton 
t;.  Matthews,  and  other  cases  there  cited,  Ch.  11.  a.  14,  and 
cases  there  cited,  as  Sears  v.  Brinks,  Stack  v.  Sill,  Sic.  &c., 
but  the  word  bargain  is  used  in  the   17  sect.  29  Ch.   IL 
So  in.  Mass.  act  the  word  agreement  is  used  as  to  paying 
another's  debt.  Then  as  to  bargain^  Egerton  r.  Matthews  may 
govern,  Ch.  1,  a.  25,  s.  1 ;  Ch.  11.  a.  14,  s.  5.   Why  have  this 
and  like  cases  been  classed  with  Wain  v.  Warlters  f    This  too 
has  been  questioned  by  Lord  Eldon,  14  Ves.  189,  Minet's  case. 
—15  Ves.  286,  Gordon's  case. — Robertson  Frauds  117,  note 
58. — ^Fell  on  Mercantile  Guaranties  246,  and  by  C.  J.  Pai^ 
sons,  Ch.  11,  a.  14,  s.  5. 
9  Ves.  351.—      The  promisee's  engagement  need  not  appear,  the  jury 
2^  Alt  ^'    "*^y  ^°^       assent  to  the  bargain ;  6  East  307,  308,  Egerton 
Benuett!'°  ^    V*  Matthews  &  al.    As  where  the  defts.  agreed  in  writing  to 
buy  of  the  pit.  thirty  bales  of  Smyrna  cotton,  tbey  signed,  but 
the  pit.  did  not.     The  act  is  to  be  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged.   2  Johns.  Ch,  Cas.  164. — 3  Taunt.  169.— 3  Johns. 
Cas.  60. — 4  Bos.  fa  P.  252,254.— 3  Johns.  R.399.— 7  Ves. 
275,  promisee's  name  must  appear  be. 
3  Ves.  tiBea.       IVhat  is  signing.  Making  a  mark  is  signing ;  see  tlie  word, 
If  p"m^— '  ^^^^9  ^^  ^®  index.     So  the  name  printed  or  written  witli  a 
SAtk.  608      pencil  is  signing.    Saunderson  t^.  Jackson,  14  Johns.  R.  484. 
Ch.  127,  a.  6,  — 12  Johns.  R.  102.    Mode  of  placing  the  signature,  see  Ch. 
*  ^-  11,  a.  7,  above.  1  Phil.  Evid.  370,  371,  272,  273. 

2  Maule  h         The  form  of  the  note  or  memorandum.     This  is  not  mate* 

a2,^o"8^?2  ""'^^  ?  *  ^^^^^  **»  ^^'  11,  a.  4,  7,  a.  8,  several  oases  ;  a  letter 

a.8,8.  L-^   '  written  by  any  one  for  one  party,  and  communicated  to  the 

Material.        other  is  one.  2  Ch.  R.  147.— 1  Vern.  1 10,  Hodgson  v.  Hutob- 

inson.— 5  Vin.  Abr.  522,  527.  Ch.  11,  a.  10,  s.  3.    But  a 

letter  not  written  to  be  communicated  to  tlie  other  party,  ndf 

7  Taan.  205.  actually  communicated  to  him,  is  not  a  memorandum.  2  P.  W« 

J%^'  ^     65,  Ayliff  V.   Tracy ;  but  is,  if  it  stale  the  agreement  W 

already  made  by  the  party,  but  not  to,  or  for  the  other  par^« 

3  Atk.  503,  and  2  Bos.  &  P.  238,  also  Tawney's  Ca.  a.  8- — 

1  Scho.  &  Lefr.  22.     Enough  the  letter  recognises  the  ptat 

transaction.  1  Atk.  12. — 11  Ves.  550. — 1  Johns.  Ch.  R.278. 

But  the  letter  or  writing  signed  must  lead  by  writings  to  tb6 
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very  ienm  of  the  contract  in  writing.    11  East  142. — 1  Ves.    Ch«  11. 
Jr.  326,  334.— 1  Scho.  Lefr.  22.-3  Yes.  in  Beames  192.    Art.  5. 
—2  Ball  b  Beatty  370.  \^^r>J 

No  parol  evidence  to  vary  the  memorandum.  See  Mery  t^. 
Axsely  PrestoD  t^.  Meruau,  and  many  other  cases,  Ch.  93, 
parol  evidence,  also  Binsted  v.  Coleman,  Bunb.  65. — 1  Ves. 
326,  334,  Ch.  11,  a.  10,  s.  1,  Clinan  v.  Cooke  ib.  Walker  v. 
Walker  ibw — 1  Johns.  Ch.  R.  279,  but  may  be  admitted  as  to 
the  time  of  delivery  &c.,  3  D.  b  E.  590,  592,  in  Littler  v. 
Holland,  Cuff  i;.  Penn,  1  Maule  b  S.  21,  and  Ch.  93,  a.  3, 
8.  15,— 14  Ves.  524,  254. 

Next  uford^j  "  or  some  other  person  authorized*^  fyc.    If  an  ^  Jm.  260.— 
agent  sign  as  a  witness  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  know  the  contents,  |q^    ** 
and  puts  his  name  so  as  to  sanction  the  contrajCt.     See  Auc- 
tion and  Auctioneer. 

§  11.  Sales  at  auction.  (See  Ch.  16.)  It  b  said,  that  sales  |^oTr!SJ.' 
at  public  auction  are  not  within  the  statute,  and  the  auctioneer  tivos.— Bui. 
must  be  considered  as  the  agent  of  the  buyer  (after  knocking  ^'  ^*  ^^* 
down  the  hammer)  as  well  as  for  the  seller,  and  that  his  setting 
down    in  writing  the    name  of  the  buyer,   the  price,  he., 
was  sufficient  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute.  See  Ch.  16, 
a.  1,  8. 14,  Hinde  v.  Whitehouse. — Imp.  M.  P.  170. — 1  Esp. 
14w— 1  W.  Bl.  599.-2  H.  Bl.  63,  Rondeau  v.  Wyatt.  See  a. 
6j  8.  14,  and  Ch.  16. — Blagden  v.  Bradbear,  12  Ves.  466. 

§  12.  But  in  Rondeau  v.  Wyatt,  Lord  Loughborough  held  2  H.  B1.68.— 
executory  contracts  within  the  act,  though  it  has  been  admitted  |  ^^'^^  |^ 
by  the  party  in  bis  answer  in  chancery  and  is  void,  7  D.  &  E   EvidTas^ 
18.— Sel.  153. 

^13.  Held,  that  a  sale  at  auction  of  lands  is  within  the  act.  Bo8.&P.ao6^ 
See  more  of  sales  at  auction,  Ch.  16,  and  New.  on  Contracts  J?*^!!^: 
176.— 1  Esp.  R.  105^  107.-7  Ves.  341—9  Ves.  249,-4  ch."S^X? 
Taun.  208. — 2  Taun.  28.    It  seems  to  be  well  settled,  that  in  «-  9, 
the  sale  of  goods  the  auctioneer's  writing  down  the  buyer's 
name,  is  a  signing  by  an  authorized  agent  of  the  parties.     So 
is  the  better  opinion  as  to  the  sale  of  lands^  but  the  agent  ^\^'  ■*  ^^» 
must  not  be  one  of  the  parties. 

Art.  5.  A  parol  c^eement  cannot  control  a  deed,  and  how  Littler  v.  Hoi* 
far  a  writing  t  ^  I.  Covenant.  The  pits,  agreed  to  build  two  land.— 8D.lt 
bouses  for  the  deft.,  on  or  before  April  1,  1788,  in  considera-  ^-  *^'^^^ 
Ckm  whereof,  the  deft,  was  to  pay  £500.     Held,  the  parties 
could  not,  by  a  subsequent  parol  agreement,  enlarge  the  time 
for  building  the  houses,  for  the  obligation  of  a  covenant  cannot 
be  varied  bv  sl  parol  contract.   As  to  the  certainty  of  the  con- 
tracts, see  Ch.  225,  a.  10,  s.  5. 

^  2.  Debt  on  arbitration  bond ;  award  to  be  made  by  3  D.  k  E. 
a  certain  day.    The  declaration  stated,  that  the  parties  after-  ^^^^J??'^!^ 
wards,  by  mutual  consent,  enlarged  the  fisie,  within  which  ^'        ^  °' 
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Ch.  11.    enlarged  time  the  award  was  made ;  on  demurrer  it  was  held, 

Art,  6.      that  the  pit.  must  rest  on  the  bond^  which  could  not  be  extend- 

V^^'y^^   ed  to  an  award  made  after  the  time  expressed  in  the  bond, 

under  a  new  agreement,  so  it  was  void. 
3D.4tE.692.      ^  '^*   Writing.  An  action  was  brought  on  Vfriiten  articles  aS 
to  the  theatre.     These  articles  required  a  written  license  to 
the  party  to  be  absent.     The  deft,  proved  a  parol  license  to 
be  absent,  but  as  the  articles  required  a  license  in  writings  the 
court  held  that  a  parol  agreement  was  no  answer  to  the  pit's, 
action  against  the  deft,  for  being  absent. 
2D.&E.425,      ^  4.  A  lease  contained  a  proviso,  that  the  lessee  should  not 
noQ,  '         '  let,  without  leave  in  toriting^  on  penalty  ^.,  a  parol  license 
was  adjudged  to  be  insufficient  to  discharge  the  lessee  from 
the  restriction  of  the  said  proviso.     In  these  two  cases  it  was  a 
part  of  the  contract  that  the  licenses  be  in  writing ;  hence, 
these  decisions  do  not  directly  prove  in  themselves,  that  writ- 
ten are  more  valid  than  parol  agreements. 
3B1.  Com.         Abt.  6.  Parol  agreements  as  to  lands.     (See  art.   10,  a. 
f3,"we^Ch"    1  i  >  a-  1 2>  this  chapter  and  Qh.  32.)  When  a  verbal  contract  is 
82!— Pow.  on  confessed  by  the  deft,  in  his  answer,  or  where  there  has  been 
Ccm.  292,  &u;.  ^  part  performance  of  it,  as  by  paying  part  of  the  considera- 
Pl.  138^166,  tion  money ;  or  by  entering  and   expending  monies  on  the 
167,340,341.  lands,  equity  will  decree  a  performance  ;  for  in  either  case  the 
672^New  on  ^"^      **^  afford  such  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  contract, 
Con.'34, 36.    that  no  essential  danger  arises  of  fraud  and  perjury  by  letting 

in  evidence  of  a  parol  agreement. 
2  Vent.  ^  2.  In  the  case  of  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  lands,  the 

l^^— *^*  vendor,  in  equity,  is  deemed  a  trustee  for  the  vendee  till  the 
11  Mod.  467,  conveyance  is  executed  ;  and  covenants,  contracts,  and  agree- 
Coventiy's  ments,  founded  on  valuable  considerations,  are  viewed  in  equity 
New.  on  Con.  *s  if  they  were  actually  performed,  and  the  legal  defects  in 
36, 36,  &c.^  their  execution  are  aided  by  equity.  Hence,  if  one  covenant 
Hjnton  V.       jq  g^jj  j^^jj  convey  land,  and  die  before  conveyance  made, 

Hinton,  Coo-  .  .,,  1  i_»    i_   •  .      •.     i.   *       "1   t  *i. 

pef's  PI.  133.  equity  will  compel  his  heur  to  execute  it ;  but  not  if  the  ven- 
dor be  tenant  in  tail,  and  his  contract  exceed  his  power  ;  nor 
of  stock  or  chattels,  as  corn,  hops,  &c.    1  P.   W.  570. — 
10  Vesey  161. 
Dougl.  620         ^  ^"   f^^^  ^A^  P^^'  w  to  deliver  possession  and  receive  mofi- 
Luxton  ey,  his  declaration  ought  to  shew  he  has  a  right  to  deliver  it. 

— mi""^"  As  where  in  an  assumpsit,  on  an  agreement  by  which  the 
Fielding/  deft,  was  to  take  of  the  pit.  certain  lands  and  goods,  that  should 
t  H.  Bl.  123.  appear  to  be  his  property,  by  appraisement,  or  forfeit  £5  5s. 
and  if  either  party  failed  to  perform  he  was  to  pay  £10  to  the 
other,  exclusive  of  the  deposit,  the  deft,  to  take  possession  on 
a  day  fixed.  The  pit.  averred  that  on  that  day  he  was  ready 
to  deliver  the  premises  to  the  deft.,  but  that  he  did  not  accept 
them,  but  refused  to  do  so,  and  so  became  liable  to  pay  the 
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£10|  exclusive  of  the  deposit.  There  was  a  special  demurrer    Cb.  11* 
to  the  declaration  ;  three  causes  were  assigned  ;  one,  that  it  did    Jlrt.  6. 
not  appear  the  pit.  had  any  interest  in  the  premises  at  the  time  V^V^k</ 
of  the  agreement.     The  court  decided,  that  "  the  ph.  was  to 
deliver  possession,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  have  shewn,  that 
he  had  a  right  so  to  do."  St.  Albans  9.  Stone,'  1  H.  Bl.  270.  A 
leased  his  farm  to  B  by  deed,  they  then  agreed  by  parol  B 
should  pay  for  a  pasture  part  of  it ;  this  is  void. 

^4.  This  act  provides,  1st  section,  that  all  interests  in,  or  9  Jobnf.R. 
out  of,  landsy  tenements^  or  hereditaments j  created   by  livery  ^'TJ^J^ 
and  seisin  only,  or  hyparol^  and  not  put  in  writingy  and  signed  |q  i7S4.— 
by  the  party  creating  the  same,  or  his  agent  authorized  in  wri-  N.Tork  Aet 
ting,  shall  have  only  the  force  of  estates  at  will,  and  no  inter-  ^*"*  •""•• 
ests  therein  or  thereout  shall  be  assigned,  granted,  or  surren- 
dered, but  by  deed,  or  note  in  writing  signed  as  above.  Seal- 
ing a  wUl  is  a  signing,  2  Stra.  761,  Wameford  v.  Wameford. 

^  5.  2d.  section  enacts,  that  no  action  be  maintained  on  any  Doabdd, 
contract,  or  sale  of  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  l.^'^'y^  ^{^ 
interest  in  or  concerning  the.  same,  unless  the  agreement  or 
some  note  thereof  be  in  writing,  signed  as  above. 

^  6.  3d.  section  enacts,  ''that  all  grants  and  assignments,  as 
well  as  all  declarations,  or  creations  of  trusts,  or  confidences  of 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  proved  by 
some  writing  signed  by  the  party,  who  is  by  law  enabled  to 
grant,  assign,  or  declare  such  trust,  or  by  hb  last  will  in  wri- 
ting," or  else  be  utterly  void ;  provided  that  where  any  convey- 
ance shall  be  made  of  any  lands  &c.,  by  which  a  trust  or  con- 
fidence may  arise  by  implication  of  law,  or  be  transferred,  or 
extinguished  by  operation  of  law,  then  such  trust  to  be  of  like 
effect  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  act  had  never  been  made. 

%  7.  4th  section  enacts,  that  all  deeds  and  other  conveyan- 
ces of  lands,  tenements  or  hereditaments,  signed  and  sealed, 
by  the  grantor  having  right,  and  acknowledged  by  him,  and  re- 
corded at  length  in  the  registry  of  deeds,  in  the  county  where 
the  land  is,  shall  bo  valid  to  pass  it,  without  any  other  cere- 
mony in  law ;  and  no  conveyance  in  fee  simple,  fee  tail,  for 
life,  or  any  lease  for  more  than  seven  years,  of  any  lands  &c., 
shall  be  good,  to  hold  the  same  against  any  but  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs  only,  unless  the  deed  or  deeds  be  so  acknowledg- 
ed and  recorded. 

%  8.  This  act  is  in  substance  worded  as  the  Province  act  was  ^oie. ;  die 
of  1692,  except  in  the  first  provision.  This  Province  law  except-  ed  ml  4^^  c 
ed  leases  not  exceeding  three  years,  on  which  a  rent  was  re-  being  in  sab- 
served  equal  to  two  thirds  of  the  improved  value.     And  the  ^"^^J,*'^*'^ 
provmce  law  of  1697,4he  1st,  2d,  and  3d  sections,  with  said  are  genmUy 
exception,  are  copied,  in  substance,  firom  the  29th  of  Ch.  11.,  in  snbstanoe 
the  English  statute  respecting  frauds.  l?ates  t*r"* 

same. 
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Ch.  11.       ^9.  Upon  these  statutes,  in  substance  the  same,  there  baVd 

Art.  6.      been  the  following  material  cases  and  explanations,  viz  i 

V^^V^k^      ^10*  If  ^  huy  lands  in  his  name,  widi  B's  money,  it  is  a 

2Caio.04^—  trust  for  B,  though  there  be  no  deed  declaring  it,  for  the  act 

Sngden  60,     extends  not  to  trusts  raised  by  operation  of  law ;  but  the 

861.— Vern.    evidence  of  the  fact  must  be  clear ;    Was  in    equiqr — \ft 

866!— 12Ves.  Mass.  R. 

iBac  Abr  ^^^'  ^  paroZ  agreement,  intended  to  be  reduced  towri- 
78^  Ves!  ting,  but  is  prevented  by  the  fraud  of  the  party  to  be  boundi 
^^*  may  be  decreed  in  equity. 

Imp.  M.  P.  \  12.  A  contract  for  the  sale  of  timber  growing  on  the  land, 
lu^"^—  *^  °^^  within  the  act,  but  may  be  by  parol^  because  it  is  a  bare 
1  lik.  12.—  chattel ;  the  authorities  however  are  not  entirely  uniform  on 
Bui.  N.  P.  this  subject,  but  some  hold  such  trees  an  interest  concenung 
^"-  lands. 

Imp.  M.P.  §13.  A  sale  of  land  at  auction  is  within  the  act,  though 
i*iH^^*j*ii  knocked  off  to  the  best  bidder,  and  his  name  written  in  thcf^ 
smi^^  4  *  catalogue  as  a  purchaser ;  the  deposit  not  being  paid,  and  he 
art.— 1  Selw.  failed  in  his  special  action  according  to  Eyre  C.  J.  This  doc- 
a  EsD^R-^  trine  of  a  sale  at  auction  not  being  within  the  act,  is  on  the 
isD.  kE.  whole  unsettled.  In  the  case  of  Simon  t;.  Motivos,  so  oAen 
^ft^Slmonds  cited,  there  was  a  particular  circumstance  thai  had  weight,  to 
**      '  wit :  the  next  day  the  buyer  came  and  saw  the  goods  weighed, 

which  the  court  thought  a  circumstance  that  deserved  some  at-* 
tention,  as  it  amounted  to  a  delivery  of  the  goods. 
1  Ves.466.—      Buller  280  cites  this  case,  and  adds  the  court  decided,  lst« 
2Tann.88.—  They  thought  a  sale  at  auction  not  within  the  act,  because  so 
a2  to*gra»a~  P"hlic  a  matter.     "2d.  They  thought  the  contract  here  was 
growing,  see  sufficiently  reduced  into  writing,  and  signed  by  an  agent  of 
w^d^^^'rth     ^^^  deft's.,  for  the  auctioneer  was  for  that  purpose  his  agent.*' 
Ch.  32,  a.  9*   3d.  They  held  the  weighing  by  the  deft's.  servant  was  a  deliv- 
ery.    4tb.  That  it  was  not  within  the  act,  as  the  contract  wa^ 
executory,  to  wit :  the  lot  to  be  fetched  away  in  six  weeks. 

Imp.  M.  P.  170,  cites  this  case  as  it  stands  in  3  Burrow, 
and  approved  it,  as  there  decided.  Timber  and  trees  grow-* 
ing  are  a  chattel,  1  Ld.  Raym.  182. 

^  14.  1.  Esp.  14,  tlie  rule  is  laid  down  thus,  *^  goods  sold 
at  public  auction  are  not  within  the  statute,  that  is,  no  earnesf 
or  note  in  writing  between  the  parties  is  required  ;"  and  cites 
as  an  authority  tliis  same  case  of  Simon  v.  Motivos. 
1  Com.  D.        ^15.  Thus  "  buying  and  selling  at  auction,  is  not  within  the 
220.  statute  of  frauds — semble.     But  certainly  the  auctioneer's  set- 

ting down  in  writing,  the  price,  the  buyer's  name,  be.  is  suf- 
ficient ;"  and  cites  as  an  authority,  this  case  of  Simon  v.  Moti-* 
vos  ;  (as  to  an  executory  contract,)  the  court  said,  '*  the  case 
of  Simon  r.  Motivos  was  decided  on  the  ground,  that  the 
auctioneer  was  the  agent  as  well  for  the  deft,  as  for  the  ph., 
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tod  therefiNre  th^  contract  was  sufficiently  reduced  to  writing."    Ch.  11. 
It  18  ckar  the  courts  and  also  individual  judges  and  authors,    Art.  8. 
atroogljr  incline  to  bold  a  sale  at  auction  not  within  the  statute.  \^>r^J 
But  then  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  the  cases  cited  refer  to  Si-  2  H.  Bl.  fft^ 
moo  «.  Motives,  as  the  only  authority,  and  the  buyer's  attend-  |j»  ^^^ 
ing  to  the  weighing  the  goods  the  next  day,  was  a  circum-  4  wbeatoa 
stance  peculiar  to  that  case,  and  may  have  bad  much  weight  86,  ae.— 
in  the  decision  of  it ;  and  the  case  in  1  Bos.  &;  Pul.  306,  is  a  l^^^^l^' 
late  and  direct  case,  by  the  whole  court,  that  a  sale  atauc-  sal^  of  Unf 
tion  of  lands  is  within  the  statute.    On  the  whole  we  must  ^^^^^^ 
wait  for  some  further  decisions  on  this  subject,  as  it  is  clear  ][^t,ieveral 
the  law  is  not  yet  well  settled  upon  it.     The  pit.  cannot  recov-  casea^-Wal- 
er  in  England  on  a  contract  made  in  Jamaica,  void  there  for  ^^^  ^^' 
want  of  a  stamp.  7  D.  &  £. 

?^  16.  The  agreement  must  be  actually  signed,  but  the  man-  241,  Aires  ». 
ner  of  signing  is  not  so  material ;   therefore  where  a  motheri  powfonCoo. 
who  agreed  to  give  her  daughter  a  portion  on  her  marriage,  272, 284.^ 
did  not  execute  the  articles,  nor  was  she  a  party  to  them,  but  }j^*™|Jr  ?^ 
only  set  her  name  to  them  as  a  witnesss ;  it  was  adjudged  that ,,,  Bogley,  !» 
this  was  a  sufficient  memorandum  in  writing  to  bind  her  ;  the  Chancery, 
writing  bad  been  read  over  in  her  hearing ;  this  was  a  material  3  j^hn '  ^f* 
chrcamstance,  as  it  proves  she   knew  the    contents  of  the  399.-^  DalL 
writing.     1  P.  W.  770  ;    6  Br.  P.  646  ;    2  Br.  C.  C.  569  ;  1S2. 
1  Bffl.  217^  New.  on  Con.  171,  174. 

Abt.  7.  The  mode  of  placing  the  signature,     ^  1.  The  sig-  jg  ves.  jim. 
nature  must  be  so  placed  on  the  writing  as  to  give  authenticity  175.— i  P. 
to  the  whole  instrument ;  and  where  the  name  was  so  inserted  ^-  ^^* 
as  to  have  that  effect,  it  did  not  much  signify  in  what  part  of  Moore.-^See 
the  iastrument  it  was  to  be  found ;   it  must  be  so  placed  as  to  Loffl  786.-— 
shew  that  the  party  signing  sanctions  the  whole  instrument,  ^^j^.^^"' 
15  East  103 ;  manner  of  signing,  see  Egerton  r.  Matthews; 
also  Champion  1;.  Plummer,  1  New.  R.  252 ;   2  Bos.  b  P. 
238. 

Abt.  8.  How  a  letter  wUl,  in  equity^  amount  to  an  agree- 
ment^  and  hind  the  person  signing  tt.     ^1.  If  another  person,  ^^  v.       "^ 
by  acting  upon  it,  shews  bis  acceptance  of  the  propositions  Blotse.-^ 
contained  in  it ;   as  where  the  father  wrote  a  letter  assenting  ^^^J'T'n 
to  his  daughter's  marriage  with  J.  S.,  and  mentioned  her  por-  Moore  v.  ' 
tion  in  marriage,  and  J.  S.  married  her.     It  was  held  the  fa-  Hart— Pow. 
ther  was  bound.     And  New.  on  Con.  165.  ^So        ^' 

^  2.  The  same  principle  in  regard  to  a  letter,  applies  also  as  2  Bos.  k  P. 
to  land,  and  other  clauses  in  the  statute.     But  if  the  above  let-  ^;7"  ^_ 
ter  bad  not  been  shewn  to  J.  S.,  the  case  had  been  different,  sTaun.  172. 
though  he  had  married  the  daughter,  for  he  could  not  have  ac-  —stra.  426. 
cepted  of  an  agreement  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge.   And  seo^ScMoSl 
the  letter  must  contain  the  precise  terms  of  the  contract  at  v,  Meaie.-- 

2  £q.  Ca. 
Abr.  16.— 2  Cain.  Er.  87.— New.  on  Con .  167  to  HO. 
▼0I«.  I.  32 
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Ch.  11.    large,  and  roust  contain  the  certain  date  of  a  contract;  for  if 

Art.  9.      uncertain  in  material  parts,  a  door  is  open  to  fraud  and  perjury^ 

^.^v^^    the  real  evil  the  act  was  made  to  guard  against,  and  there  may 

New.  on        be  as  much  room  for  perjury  in  proving  a  vague  contract  that 

rn"l-n^W     ^^^^9  ^s  in  setting  up  one  that  never  existed.     A  contract's 

Wright,^     '  merely  being  in  writing  is  no  security  against  fraud  and  per- 

1  Aue.  12,      jury,  if  there  be  no  certainty  in  it ;  but  the  letter  may  refer  to 

S?7m- '    *  P^P^^  "^^  signed.     3  Bro.  C.  C.  161,  and  318  and  149  ; 

^1  Eq.  ck.       New.  167,  168,  169 ;  4  Mun.  77. 

Abr.  ao.^  Art.    9.    Parol  agreements  as  to  lands  8tc.,  tn  equity. 

d3a^toa62  b  ^  ^*  These  are  executed  in  equity  in  several  cases.  On  these 
Bep-inChan.  principles  the  intent  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  fraud  and  penu- 
lt £i'v'**  ^'®s;  and  whenever  the  facts  are  to  be  ascertained  by  confes- 
472!^Banb.  sion,  possession,  &c.,  as  that  such  agreements  may  be  carried 
65, 04.—  into  effect,  without  danger  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  a  court  of 
SFreem^^  equity  will  execute  and  complete  them.  It  is  not  the  intent 
—7  Ves.  of  the  statute  "  to  vacate  bargains  fairly  and  honestly  made  ;'* 
^^r'^^Tif  ^^^^^  equity  will  enforce  them. 

— Free.  Ch.  ^  ^*  When  tlie  pit.  in  chancery  states  the  substance  of  his 
874,  Sy-        case  in  equity,  in  his  bill  there,  and  the  material  parts  of  the 

T*°t?"a>8  *S''^®™®^^  *"^  ^^^  d^f't-  '°  h^s  answer  admits  the  facts  stated 
Vaughanr.  *  in  the  bill,  this  takes  the  case  out  of  the  mischief  pointed  out 
Morgan.—  in  the  act ;  for  when  the  agreement  is  confessed  in  writiog  by 
^S*  ala  ^he  ^^^  d^f^'i  there  "  can  be  no  danger  of  perjury  from  a  contra- 
part  per/orm-  riety  of  evidence,"  and  the  rule  is  the  same  in  courts  of  law 
ance  must  be  ^g  Jq  courts  of  equity.  All  the  evils  the  legislature  meant 
tiai  part ;  '  ^o  prevent  by  passing  the  act,  are  thus  avoided,  and  it  does  not 
266  statute  prescribe  any  particular  time  when  the  contract  or  agreement, 
Nclv^oiT  ^^^''  ^®  P"^ '"  writing,  but  the  agent's  drawing  the  writing  is 
Con.  172,  not  equal  to  his  principal's  signing. 
173, 176.—         ^  3,  When  the  parol  agreement  has  been  partly  executed, 

Pow.  on  J  1      '^^  1  •     •         r       J  .1.^1 

Con.  296.—  *°"  ^°®  party  has  incurred  expense  m  improvements,  il  tne 
Prec.  Chan,  terms  of  agreement  '*  can  be  made  out  satisfactorily  to  the 
^*^^^— *  court,  the  agreement,  though  resting  on  parol  evidence,  will 
Ambl.  686.—  be  decreed,"  though  a  variety  of  evidence  be  adduced  in  the 
3  Ves.  jun.  cause.  As  if  the  lessee  by  parol  lease  of  land  for  many  years, 
62?!— New!"  ^^^  begun  to  build,  his  agreement  shall  be  completed,  for  the 
on  Con.  179,  lease  is  part  executed  on  his  part,  and  the  lessor  shall  not 
180, 181.—  avail  himself  of  his  own  fraud,  and  get  the  lessee's  improve- 
ments from  him.  Sugden's  Vendors  &c.  85,  but  to  make  one 
guilty  of  fraud  he  must  have  notice. 
Pow.  on  ^  4.  When  possession  is  given,  in  pursuance  of  the  agree- 

Con.  300,  ment,  this  is  so  far  a  performance  as  takes  it  out  of  the  statute, 
363  "nutdiep  ^o"gb  the  buyer  has  not  laid  out  monies  on  the  premises.  As 
r.  stapeley.—  where  A  seised  of  lands,  agreed  with  B  to  sell  them  to  him,  and 
r^^  av>        *  short  note  was  drawn  up  of  tlie  agreement,  but  not  signed  by 

301.— 2  Com.  D.  337,  338 ;  also  2  Vem.  466.— Prec.  Ch.  619. 
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either  ptrty,  and  soon  after  the  agreement  B  put  his  cattle  in,    Ch.  !!• 
and  made  encroachments  on  A's  other  lands.     A  then  sold  the    Art.  9. 
premises  to  D,  but  the  agreement  with  B  was  decreed,  for 
when  possession  was  delivered  according  to  the  agreement,  the 
bargain  was  executed.    And  in  this  case  it  was  also  held,  that 
takmg  possession  under  the  agreement,  was  notice  to  subse- 

rot  purchasers,  and  no  action  can  be  supported  against  B 
the  profits  of  the  lands.  But  the  act  done  in  part  perform- 
ance must  be  such  as  would  not  b&ve  been  done,  unless  on  ac- 
count of  the  agreement,  otherwise  it  is  not  evidence  of  it.  2 
Vem.  466,  Pjrke  v.  Williams;  2  Stra.  783;  Bunb.  94;  9 
Mod,  37 ;  18  Yes.  jun.  328 ;  2  Ball  ii  Beatty  343,  Givens 
V.  Calder  ;  2  Desaus.  Ch.  R.  171 ;  1  do.  350 ;  2  Day's  R. 
226,  Toote  v.  Midleott ;  1  Ball  &  Beatty  393  ;  2  Dow  559 ; 
6  Bin.  199. 

^  6.  When  earnest  is  paid,  an  action  at  law  may  be  sup- 
ported for  damages  for  non-performance,  though  there  be  no 
remedy  in  equity,  as  by  the  payment  of  earnest  the  agreement 
is  par^  executed,  the  property  is  changed,  and  a  right  to  it 
is  vested  in  die  purchaser.  1  Bac.  Abr.  74,  Sansum  v.  But- 
ler. 

^  6.  Generally  in  confirmation  of  the  principles  thus  briefly 
stated  b  ihii  article,  as  to  those  part  performances  of  parol 
agreements  which  do,  or  do  not  take  them  out  of  the  statute 
of  Frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  re-enacted  in  many  of  our  States  with 
some  variations,  it  may  suffice  at  present  to  refer  to  some  other 
hte  chancery  reports,  especially  those  of  Wheaton,  Johnson, 
and  Munford  ;  some  late  cases  in  Massachusetts,  Pennsylva- 
na,  and  South  Carolina,  and  a  few  very  late  English  cases, 
mostly  abridged  in  several  parts  of  this  work. 

^  7.  As  to  part  performance  of  such  agreements  by  paying 
apart  of  the  consideration  money  ^  it  may  be  observed,  that  on 
a  careful  view  of  the  authorities,  it  is  clear  that  paying  a  small 
part  does  not  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds ;  and 
that  if  a  considerable  part  of  it  be  paid,  there  is  no  settled  rule 
yet  adopted,  but  all  depends  on  circumstances.  Generally  on 
paying  a  smaU  or  considerable  part  of  the  consideration  money, 
the  result  is,  a  remedy,  an  action  at  law  for  money  had  and 
received,  or  for  money  paid,  to  recover  back  the  part  paid,  or 
by  a  suit  in  chancery  to  the  same  purpose  ;  the  one  or  the 
c^er  according  to  circumstances ;  and  whether  an  action  at 
law,  or  a  suit  in  chancery  is  to  be  resorted  to,  is  often  a  question 
of  tome  difficulty.  Often  equity  will  decree  monies  to  be 
repaid,  when  an  action  at  law  is  not  maintainable,  for  vrant  of 
legal  evidence,  or  some  other  cause,  and  often  when  an  action 
can  be  supported,  equity  will  not  interpose,  and  in  our  system 
usually  canqot,  if  the  right  of  action  be  clear.    As  to  the  action 
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Ch.  11.    see  Ch.  33,  t.  4,  s.  20.—- CfaaDCerjr  Casei,  Ch.  225,  a.  6,  ^ 
Jlrt.  9.     26,  &C-— 2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  46,  PI.  12. 

It  follows,  whether  a  party  sues  at  law  or 'in  chanceij,  k  is 
often  material  he  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  pfinciples 
of  proceeding  in  both.  Hence,  in  bringing  the  action  of  lu* 
fumpnt  for  money  had  and  received,  monies  paid  or  lent,  some 
general  attention  must  be  paid  to  chancery  cases.  As  to  cases 
of  part  performance  of  parol  agreements,  see  Syler's  lessee  v. 
Eckhart,  I  Bin.  378. — Smith  v.  Patton's  lessee,  1  Serg.  & 
Rawie  80.— Billington's  lessee  v.  Welsh,  1  Bin.  125.— Trame 
V.  Dawson,  14  Ves.  jr.  386.— [Tothil  86,  136,  206,  before 
the  statute.]  As  to  paying  a  small  or  considerahU  part  of  the 
purchase  money,  a  matter  so  uncertain,  see  Butcher  v.  Butcher, 
9  Ves.  jr.  282.— Thompson  v.  Tod,  1  Peters'  R.  388.— Bell 
V.  Andrews,  4  Dallas  152. — Clinan  v.  Cooke,  1  Scho.  &Lef. 
22  and  123.  On  the  whole  it  appears,  though  not  clearly,  that 
merely  paying  purchase  money  does  not  take  the  case  out  of 
the  statute. 

^  8.  A  fact  miisiaied  by  nUstake  in  a  wriiingj  haw  conteted. 
May  be  by  parol  testimony,  as  Ch.  193,  a.  2,  s.  22,  &c.  So  by 
verdict  on  an  issue  out  of  chancery,  as  where  the  parties 
agreed  to  tuH>  months'  notice,  by  mistake  written  mx  months  ; 
on  a  bill  61ed,  a  jury's  verdict  was  taken,  which  found  the 
agreement  was  tufo  months,  and  decree  accordingly.  Dr. 
Ollifie  V.  the  South  Sea  Company,  6  Ves.  jr.  601,  cites  2  Yes. 
377,  and  refers  to  Pimber  r.  Mathers,  1  Bro.  C.  C«  62.  See 
the  word  mistakes  in  the  index,  also  surprise.  Cases  in  which 
mistakes  in  the  written  agreements  have  been  corrected,  or  not, 
by  extrinsic  evidence,  3  Hen.  b  Mun.  399  to  436,  Tabb  b  aL 
V,  Archer  h  al.  A.  D.  1809,  wherein  are  cited  roost  of  the  JSii^ 
lish  cases  on  the  point,  but  no  American  cases,  except  a  few 
in  Virginia.  Harwood  t;.  Wallis,  2  Ves.  198. — Coldcot  v. 
Hide,  1  Ch.  Ca.  16.  In  Hesse  i;.  Stevenson,  3  Bos.  b  P. 
366,  678.— Young  v.  Young,  1  Dick.  295,  303,  304.— Ro- 
gers V.  Earle,  1  Dick.  294. — Rob  v  Butterweck,  2  Price 
190  5  in  these  and  many  other  cases  the  principle  has  been 
recognised,  that  parol  evidence  may  be  admitted  to  correct 
mistakes  in  written  instruments ;  but  usually  with  much  cau- 
tion. 

^  9.  If  these  be  made  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties merely  to  avoid  a  forfeiture,  they  may  be  corrected  by 
parol  evidence.  Harvey  v.  Harvey,  2  Ch.  Ca.  190. — Strat- 
ford V.  Powell,  1  Ball  k.  Beatty  I . 

^  10.  But  if  the  parties  omit  any  provision  in  a  written 
instrument  as  being  illegal,  and  trust  the  hcHiour  of  each  otberi^ 
they  must  abide  by  it.  *  1  Bro.  C.  C.  92. 
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Art.  10.  How  far  parol  agreements  can  affect  wriUen  ones.    Ch.  11. 
^  1  •  In  applying  the  law,  parol  agreements  are  not  so  totally  void.    Art.  10. 
as  not  to  be  let  in,  both  by  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity ^    ,^^>r^J 
to  ooQtroul  written  ones  on  the  same  subject ;  they  are  let  in  Pow.onCon. 
as  circumstantial  evidence  to  controul  Uie  latter,  to  prevent  ^»  ^-n^ 
the  fraud  taking  place,  which  might  arise  from  insisting  on  ^i^naon^' 
something  in  that  toritten  one,  which  deprived  the  party  of  the  Clowes^ 
right  and  advantage  of  detecting  the  frauds  as  a  subsequent  5i((^.!!^|^o 
parol  agreement  on  the  same  subject  between  the  same  parties,  &l  lief.  86, 
varjring  or  discharging  their  former  written  one.    The  reason  V?*—f5f 
teems  to  be,  tlie  statute  was  not  so  much  made  to  prevent  the  morTiode^ 
transfer  of  rights  and  interests  in  lands  or  real  estates,  by  uu,  CliapCM* 
parol  agreements  ;  but  mainly  to  prevent  the  frauds  and  per*  ^^i|J% 
juries  that  might  follow  ;  and  therefore,  like  the  acts  of  limi-  jr.  516.— 
tations,  grounded  mainly  on  principles  of  policy  and  conven^  ^  Phil-  Evid. 
ieneCf  as  seeing  the  mischief,  not  in  the  parol  transfer  itself,  as  ^5^"*^^ 
a  thing  among  honest  men ;  butjin  ihefraudulent  und  false  use,  Con.204,2ll, 
bad  men  might  make  of  such  panJ  contracts.  Clinan  v.  Cook.  ^^^^  ^*^' 
So  parol  agreements  are  admitted  to  rebut  an  equity;  as^^^i^^, 
where  a  pit.  in  his  bill  demands  a  specific  performance  of  a 
written  agreement,  the  deft,  is  allowed  to  prove  by  parol,  that 
agreement  is  discharged,  or  is  not  the  true  one.  Sugden's  Yen. 
Ill,  112. 

%  2.  This  statute  of  March  10,  1784,  respects  lands  only,  SAtk.M. 
and  not  goods.  The  main  occasion  is,  questions  as  to  lands 
may  arise  at  very  distant  periods  of  time ;  not  so  as  to  goods^ 
tor  several  reasons.  The  statute  makes  these  interests  in  lands^ 
created  by  parol,  only  estates  at  will ;  and  forbids  their 
transfer  by  parol  contracts )  and  makes  these  void,  and  says 
«o  action  shall  be  maintained  on  them.  As  they  cannot  be  the 
ground  of  a  suit  they  cannot  be  used,  unless  as  having  an  equit^ 
aiie  effect  in  doing  justice.  On  a  bill  in  equity  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  a  written  agreement,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
contrary  to  the  statute,  to  use  a  parol  agreement  clearly  prove- 
able  between  the  same  parties,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
operating  to  controul  the  vmtten  one,  whenever  it  may  tend  to 
do  injustice.  And  so  in  an  action  on  such  written  agreement 
for  damages,  the  quantum  of  which  mqst  ever  be  a  matter  of 
equity  and  conscience,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  against  the 
statute,  to  let  in  such  parol  agreement  in  fixing  this  quantum* 
The  statute  says  it  shall  not  be  the  ground  on  which  to  maintain 
an  action  ;  but  it  would  be  a  rigid  and  hard  construction  of 
the  act,  to  say  this  parol  agreement  should  not  be  used  as 
dreusmtantiai  evidence  in  a  case,  when  clearly  tending  to 
justice  and  equity.  How  far  parol  evidence  can  control  wrii* 
teuj  on  the  common  law  princyh,  is  another  matter ;  the  set- 
tled principle  seems  to  be^  that  parol  shall  not  eontr(BUUcij  but 
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Oh.  11.    may  explain  toriiien  evidence  at  common  law.     But  when  a 
Art.  11.    statute  denies  to  parol  evidence  its  common  law  capacity  to  be 
V^^V^^  the  ground  work  of  an  action,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  not 
9ee  Ch.  93.    ^o  be  used  as  circumstantial  evidence  in  a  suit  on  written  evi- 
dence in  the  same  case,  when  justice  and  equity  may  require 
it.     Evidence  inadequate   in  itself  to  support  an  action,  is 
often  admissible  in  equitably  fixing  the  quantum  of  damages^ 
or  in  measuring  justice  between  parties  in  equity. 
HalQpeaoy  v.      ^  3.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  that  equity  will  not  suffer 
Jvera  878    *  P^^y  10  plead  the  statute  of  frauds,  to  cover  his  own  frauds. 
cited  Pow. '  As  where  a  marriage  treated  of  between  the  pit.  and  deft's. 
on  Coo.  296.  daughter,  a  tm^^en  agreement  was  made  and  signed  by  the 
pit.,  and  delivered  to  the  deft,  to  be  signed  by  him  ;  this  he 
refused  to  do,  being  dissatisfied  with  some  parts  of  it,  not  very 
material.     He,  however,  permitted  the  pit.  to  court  and  marry 
bis  daughter,  and  made  no  objection  till  asked  to  pay  the  por- 
2>yeni.  322,    tion.  Under  these  circumstance  the  master  of  the  roils  decreed 
^^^V^^'   a  specific  performance,  considering  the   deft's.   conduct  as 
cited  New.  on /^^^^^^^  in  fraud.    On  the  same  principle  was  founded  the 
Con.  166, 179  decision  of  Wankford  v.  Fotherly,  2  Freeman  801.    There- 
289  Younev  ^'^^^  ^  prevent  such  frauds,  ^arof  evidence  is  let  in.     Held,  if 
Preston.         A  agree  under  seal  to  do  certain  work  for  B,  and  does  part, 
and  B  prevents  his  finishmg  it,  yet  A  must  sue  on  the  writmg. 
8  Co.  25  to         Art.  11.  Agreements  waived.   On  a  special  verdict  intres- 
86,  Buller  r.   p^gg^  jj  ^^g  jjeij  .  i^  ih^t  if  land  be  given  to  baron  and  feme 

in  fee,  or  m  tail,  and  he  dies,  she  cannot  divest  herself  of  the 
freehold  by  any  verbcd  waiver  or  disagreement  in  paisj  and 
before  entry  by  her.  So  if  before  entry  she  says,  by  words 
in  pais,  she  agrees  to  an  estate,  yet  she  may  waive  this  in 
court ;  for  a  verbal  agreement  has  no  efiect  in  law  in  such  a 
case  ;  otherwise,  if  she  enter  and  take  the  profits. 

Second,  if  a  man  take  a  distress  for  one  thing,  he  may  in 
court  avow  for  another. 

Third,  an  estate  is  made  to  husband  and  wife  in  tail,  he 
dies ;  dower  by  word  is  assigned  to  her,  which  she  accepts, 
but  adjudged,  that  this  her  refusal  of  the  estate  of  inheritancCy 
and  accepting  dower  in  pais,  should  not  divest  the  fi*eehold  out 
of  her. 

Fourth,  a  joint  tenancy  is  made  to  four  men,  and  delivery 
to  three  in  the  name  of  all,  and  after  seisin  was  given,  the 
fourth  came  and  saw  the  deed,  and  said  he  disagreed ;  yet  it 
was  held,  that  this  disagreement  in  pais  by  word  did  not 
divest  the  freehold  out  of  him. 

Fifth,  if  one  enters,  and  disclaims'*  afterwards  a  part,  he  re- 
mains in  toto,  till  disagreement  in  a  court  of  record. 

Sixth,  lands  are  given  in  tail  to  baron  and  feme,  he  aliens 
them  to  the  use  of  him  and  bis  heirs,  and  devises  them  to  bis 
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wife  tor  life,  and  dies ;  she  enters  and  daims  by  words  the    Ch.  11. 
estate /or  Itfe.    This  is  a  good  disagreement  to  the  estate  of'  Art.  13. 
imieritance ;  and  a  good  agreement  to  the  estate  for  life ;  for  v^^V^^^ 
the  act  and  words  work  together,  the  same  as  to  a  use  or  bond  ;  6  Johns.  R. 
the  act  that  explains  the  intent  and  operates,  is  done  in  pos-  }^^  ^^y 
session.    A  sells  lumber  to  B  to  the  amount  of  $400 ;  B  ^'»«*^*™*- 
agrees  to  endorse  this  sum  on  his  bond  against  A,  and  does 
not ;  A  may  recover  for  the  lumber. 

Art.  12.  Agreements  partly  performed,  A  agreed  in  s  Mait.  R. 
writing  to  erect  and  finish  a  bam  for  B  by  Aug,  1,  1803,  at  ^^2i^*5^'i 
which  time  he  was  to  receive  $400  .of  B  in  full  compensation ; 
afterwards  A  left  the  work  unfinished  against  the  wishes  of  B, 
"  who  was  obliged  to  get  other  workmen  at  his  own  expense, 
and  with  considerable  trouble  to  complete  the  same."  These 
and  other  damages  to  pay  hue.  exceeded  the  balance  of  the 
$400  unpaid  to  A,  but  the  money  actuaUy  paid  him  was  not 
in  proportion  to  the  work  he  had  done.  The  court  decided, 
that  A  had  no  action  against  B ;  by  the  contract  A  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  any  thing  from  B  until  the  contract  was  ex- 
ecuted on  A's  part,  *'  and  his  failure  did  not  arise  from  inevit- 
able accidents,  but  from  his  own  neglect ;  for  he  voluntarily 
left  the  work  unfinished."  Tender  of  a  conveyance  is  no  per- 
formance of  an  agreement,  there  must  be  something  in  actual 
execution  of  the  contract.  As  where  A  by  letter  offered 
$10,000,  B  answered  he  would  not  take  less  than  $11,000, 
A  answered,  I  will  give  $11,000.  Held,  this  was  not  an 
agreement  executed  in  writing.    Liofil  786,  Popham  v.  Eyre. 

Abt.  13.  Promises  not  vnthin  the  act  as  to  lands.  If  a  debt  New.  on 
originate  in  the  sale  of  land  by  the  pit.  to  the  defu,  his  special  J®?-  *®?r" 
promise  or  assumpsit  to  pay  this  debt  is  good,  and  not  within  405,  Diiliiigw 
the  statute  of  frauds,  and  may  be  proved  by  parol  evidence,  ham  v.  Ran- 
The  consideration  of  the  special  promise  was  the  pit's,  taking  "^^^' 
a  third  person's  note  in  part  payment  of  the  pre-existing  debt, 
and  discounting  $31  out  of  it,  for  it  is  immaterial  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  debt  due  to  the  ph.,  if  it  was  a  just  debt,  **  whether 
it  accrued  from  tbe  pit's,  having  theretofore  sold  land  to  the 
deft.,  or  from  any  other  lawful  consideration."     If  it  accrued 
from  the  pit's,  selling  land,  he  did  not  demand  land. 

^  2.  The  pits,  gave  a  release  to  Gernon  of  his  warranty  of  4  Mass.  u 
lands,  for  which  the  deft,  received  money.    His  implied  pro-  1?^»  ^'*"  ** 

'  •.   .       1  •  ''  -11      Thompson.— 

mise  to  pay  it  to  them,  is  not  a  contract  concerning  lands,  1  Pbii  Evid. 

within  the  statute  of  frauds.    2.  The  rule,  that  one  is  estopped  ^^ — 3  Oe- 

to  aver  against  his  own  deed,  does  not  apply  to  a  deed  ob-  ^'*  ^'^  ^ 

tained  by  fraud. 

^  3.  If  one  overreach  another  by  false  allegations,  or  frau-  Notwitb- 

dnlent  concealments,  the  law  will  compel  him  to  pay  over  the  standing  the 

'  r  r  /  sutute  of 

fraods,  in  an  action  for  a  tort,  a  panl  agireement  for  the -sale  of  lands,  being  part  of  the  ^f^ 
ges(«,  may  be  given  in  eTidence.->4K  Day's  Ca.  631,  Balkley  v,  Storcr. 
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5  Mass.  R. 
138,  Sheiv    • 
born  V.  Ful- 
ler.   See 
Foot  V.  Col- 
vin  k.  al. — 
2  Johns.  R. 
215.— See 
Ch.  114,  a. 
17,  f.  9,  as  to 
resulting 
trusts. 


§  Mass.  R. 
164,  Tucker 
V.  Bass. 


6  Mass  R. 
358,  Hunt, 
adm.  V.  Ad- 
ams. 

See  Allen  v. 
Kitteridge, 
Ch.  20,  a.  21. 
4  Wbenton's 
R.  86,  98.— 
See  2  Johns. 
R.  211.— Seo 
Ch.  32^  a.  4, 
s.  23. 


See  Ch.  9,  a. 
20. 


mooies  obtained  by  such  means  to  the  party,  to  whom  k 
equity  and  good  conscience  it  belongs.  The  pits*  recovered  of 
Tnompson  the  difference  between  the  sum  he  received  of 
Gernon  for  their  release  of  his  warranty  to  him,  and  the  sum 
first  paid  to  them  for  it  by  the  deft.  '*  A  deed  obtained  by 
fraud  is  to  be  considered  as  a  void  contract,  as  to  the  frau- 
dulent party." 

^  4.  A  inade  a  deed  to  B  by  C's  appointment,  and  this  was 
delivered  by  A  to  B,  on  B's  verbal  promise  to  C,  that  if  he  in 
a  reasonable  time  paid  B  a  certain  sum,  B  would  convey  to  C 
a  certain  house  &c.  and  give  him  three  notes  for  a  certaiii. 
sum ;  and  if  in  a  reasonable  time  C  elected  not  to  pay  the 
monies,  then  B  would  not  record  the  deed,  but  deliver  it  to 
C.  C  elected  not  to  pay  the  money ;  yet  B  refused  to  de^* 
liver  the  deed  to  him,  but  recorded  it.  In  an  action  of  a»* 
sumpsit  by  C  against  B  on  this  promise,  the  court  held,  that 
it  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  cts  concerning  the  side  rf 
lands^  and  not  to  be  proved  by  parol  evidence.  A's  deed  to 
B  was  of  land  in  Cambridge.  In  this  case  B's  promise  to  C 
was  directly  concerning  a  conveyance  of  an  interest  in  lands. 
The  house  &c.  was  in  Boston. 

^  5.  In  this  case  the  pit.  agreed  to  let  a  turnpike  corpora- 
tion have  his  land  for  the  turnpike,  not  in  writing;  the  deft,  in 
behalf  of  the  corporation  promised  in  writing  to  pay  him  $100 
an  acre  ;  the  court  held,  that  the  deft,  is  bound,  and  tliis  means 
a  perpetual  easement. 

This  action  relating  to  the  case  of  stating  the  cofmdera- 
tion  in  a  writing  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  ought  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

In  this  case  the  contract  was  thus :  ''  Lee^  July  23, 1804.  For 
value  received  I  promise  to  pay  Isaac  Bennett  $1500  on  the 
ist  day  of  Dec.  next^  tvitk  interest ;  pay  to  be  made  at  Cock- 
sackie. 

$1500  Witness  my  hand,   Joseph  Chaplin. 

/  acknowledge  myself  holden  as  surety  for  the  payment  of 
the  demand  of  the  above  note. 

Witness  my  handy  Barnabas  Adams. 
Judgment  for  the  ph.,  administrator  of  Bennet  against  the 
surety,  on  the  ground  it  was  "  a  joint  and  several  pro- 
mise." On  the  deft's.  part  it  was  objected,  that  this  was  '^  a 
collateral  undertaking  to  pay  the  debt  of  another,"  and  '^  was 
witliin  the  statute  of  frauds,  in  the  construction  of  which  it  had 
been  held,  that  the  consideration  of  the  promise,  as  well  as  the 
promise  itself,  should  be  in  writing.  This  objection  was 
grounded  on  Wain  v.  Warlters^  5  East  10,  20. 

But  the  court  held,  this  was  not  a  promise  by  Adams  to 
pay  the  debt  of  another ^  but  an  original  promise,  joint  and 
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6#«^ndi|  in  which  Adamt  was  named  surety  {or  his  benefit^    Ch«  11. 
luid  tbat  both  promises  appeared  to  the  court  to  be  of  the  same    Art.  13« 
dtte.    !rhe  Chief  Justice,  Parsons,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  \^\r^j 
th^  court  said,  the  decision   in    Wain  v.    fvarltersj  rested  3  Johns.  R. 
•*  upon  the  legal  import  of  the  word  agreement^  as  including  210,  Scara  t. 
not  only  the  promise,  but  also  the  consideration  for  which  it  is  ^^  y^^ 
inade.'*  *<  And  if  agreement  as  used  in  the  statute  is  to  be  taken,  Stadt  r.  Lill, 
not  in  a  popular,  but  in  a  strictly  legal  sense,  it  may  be  un-  S^®"  **' 
ireasonable  to  question  the  decision."     *'  On  looking  further 
We  find  the  case  of  Egerton  v.  Mathews^  6  East  307,  where  it 
^s  determined  on  the  seventeenth  section  of  the  said  act,  (sim- 
ihr  to  the  second  section  of  our  statute)  that  a  memorandum 
bf  a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  goods,  signed  by  the  party  to  be 
charged,  would  take  the  contract  out  of  the  statute,  although 
the  connderation  of  the  bargain  was  not  expressed  in  the 
memorandum."    "  The  two  decisions  are  not  easily  recon- 
ciled."   And  the  court  on  the  whole  doubted  as  to  the  case, 
Wain  V.  Warltersy  and  thought  the  word  agreement^  in  its 
popular  sense,  means  only  the  promise  of  the  party  charged, 
**  and  as  not  necessarily  including  the  consideration  for  it." 
See  13  Mass.  R.  87,  Penniman  v.  Hartshorn. 

$  6.  As  it  appears  in  this  case  that  Adams'  promise  was 
in  uniting,  nor  does  it  appear,  but  by  implication,  that  he 
did  not  receive  a  part  of  the  consideration ;  the  most  material 
question  did  not  arise  in  regard  to  promises  required  to  be  in 
uniting  :  had  Chaplin  borrowed  j(1500  of  Bennet,  and  pro- 
mised, bv  parol,  to  repay  it ;  and  had  Adams,  by  parol  only, 
Mil  not  tfi  uniting,  at  the  same  time^  as  surety,  acknowledged 
he  was  held  to  pay  this  debt,  the  important  question  would 
have  arisen,  if  he  were  bound  to  pay  it.  Certainly  not,  if  his 
promise  had  been  made  after  Chaplin  had  created  the  debt 
and  become  debtor,  for  then  it  had  become  his  existing 
debt,  and  Adams'  promise  would  have  been  to  pay  the  exist- 
ing debt  of  another,  and  must  have  been  in  uniting. 

^!!.  Case  on  a  guarantee  of  deft,  for  not  paying  for  goods  9Eait.348. 
delivered  to  one  Nichol.  It  was  "  I  guarantee  &e  payment  3^i  Stadt  t. 
of  any  goods  which  J.  Stadt  delivers  to  J.  Nichol,  signed 
by  die  oeft.  Held,  valid  within  the  4th  section  of  the  statute 
of  frauds,  as  containing  a  sufficient  description  of  the  consid" 
eratUm  of  the  promise,  namely,  the  delivery  of  the  ^oods 
when  made,  as  of  the  promise  itself,  both  which  are  included 
in  the  word  agreement,  required  by  that  section  to  be  reduced 
into  writing.  It  will  be  6bserved,  here  was  no  description  of 
the  consideration,  but  merely  saying  the  pit.  delivered  goods 
to  J.  N.  No  mention  vras  made  of  any  quantity  or  description 
of  them,  but  only  any  g&ofds  the  pit.  should  deliver,  more  or 
less,  of  diis  sort  or  that.   Here  then  the  consideration  was  des- 
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cribed  in  the  most  indefinite  manner j  if  described  &t  all ;  and 
and  this  case  was  after  that  of  Wain  v.  Warlters.  In  Clinan 
V*  Cooke,  1  Schoales  and  Lefroy  22,  it  is  said,  a  written  agree* 
ment  for  a  lease  under  a  certain  rent,  ought  to  specify  the 
term  for  which  the  premises  are  to  be  demised ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this,  at  common  law  such  certainty  was  required. 
1  New.  Rep.  252,  254 ;  Champion  b  al.  v.  Plummer.  The 
writing  named  only  one  party,  the  seller,  and  not  the  buyer, 
and  the  court  properly  said,  diere  was  no  contract  o^  memo- 
randum of  one.  1  Phil.  Evid.  368;  2  Phil.  Evid.  81,  82.  It 
is  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  precisely  in  the  memoftm- 
dum  for  paying  another's  debt,  the  exact  amount  of  it.  It  is 
enough  to  engage  to  pay  generally,  for  all  goods  furnished  in 
in  a  certain  time  &c.,  and  the  ambunt  of  them,  or  of  the  debt 
the  third  person  owes,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence  at 
the  trial.  15  East.  272,  274  ;  the  result,  some  sufficient  con^ 
sideration  must  be  named. 
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ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    APFRE]VTICE3. 

Art.  1.  Between  master  and  apprentice^  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  them. 

$  1.  The  rights  and  duties  arising  from  this  relation,  will 
be  very  briefly  considered  in, this  place,  and  treated  of  more  at 
large  utider  the  head  of  Covenant,  and  therein  apprentices  by 
indenture,  the  usual  form  of  contract  used  in  constituting  this 
relation. 

$  2.  An  apprentice  is  one  bound,  or  put  to  a  master,  usual- 
ly for  a  term  of  years,  to  serve  him  and  to  be  maintained  and 
instructed  by  him  ;  and  as  the  master  must  maintain  and  in- 
struct him,  he  has  a  properly  in  his  services.  The  apprentice 
is  with  his  master  on  a  personal  trusty  and  cannot  he  assigned^ 
or  pass  to  executors  or  administrators;  but  the  master  may  let 
him  to  another  man,  occasionally,  to  be  employed  in  business 
not  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  apprenticeship,  and 
recover  his  wages  and  a  quantum  meruit  for  his  services. 
And  the  master  may  allege,  that  in  consideration,  he  permitted 
A,  being  his  apprentice,  to  labour  for  the  deft,  so  many  days, 
at  his  request,  he  promised  to  pay,  &ic. 

$  3.  An  apprentice  must  be  by  deed,  but  a  servant  may  be 
by  jiaro/ contract.   An  apprentice  cannot  be  assigned  to  an-, 

Mass.  R.172  to  180,  Hall  v.  Gardner.— Reeves  D.  R.  341. 
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odier  master  by  a  former  one,  he  having  a  mere  personal    Ch.  12. 
trust;  and  where  the  ph's.  declaration  states  the  master's  title    ^rt.  2. 
to  tlie  services  to  be  by  deed,  the  pit.  cannot  prove  them  by 
parol  evidence.   '*  This  is  the  only  contract  which  the  com- 
mon law  required  to  be  m  writing.'* 

^  4.  The  difference  taken  as  to  an  apprentice  and  servant^  e  Mod.  182. 
that  the  former  must  be  by  deed,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  ^^"tE^SjT 
by  paroly  is  said  in  R^na  v.  Daniel  to  be  founded ;    21  H.  Baraes^Motea 
6.  c*  23.    So  that  also  an  apprentice  can  be  discharged  but  by  &7.  « 

deedj  and  that  a  servant  may  be  by  parol.  Though  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  an  apprentice  may  be  by  parol  contract 
in  Massachusetts,  no  case  is  recollected  in  which  this  point 
has  been  decided. 

§  5.  And  in  8  Term  Reports  it  has  been  decided,  that  a  ®J*  ^-^^ 
contract  of  apprenticeship  may  be  formed  without  using  the  babiuiotBof 
term  "  apprentice,"  and  by  writing  signed  only.    The  word  Laindon.— 
apprentice  is  taken  from  the  French  word  ^*  apprendre^*^  to  ^  ^^s^^^^a^ 
learn.    And  parol  evidence  was  received  to  explain  this  writ- 
ten agreement,  and  some  of  the  most  material  parts  of  it,  and 
10  prove  some  material  facts  not   at    all  expressed  in  the 
writing.   In  this  case  there  was  no  deed. 

^  6.  The  master  is  entitled  to  what  the  apprentice  earns,  ^^  Sj^*"^' 
whether  an  apprentice  legcdly^  or  only  one  de  facto. 

^  7.  So  if  the  apprentice  have  a  ticket  or  other  writing,  12  Mod. 
entitling  him  to  money  earned  by  him  during  his  apprentice-  4I6.--0  Mod. 
ship,  this  ticket  or  writing  the  master  is  entitled  to ;  and  if  the  sh^sgj.^ 
apprentice  die,  and  his  executor  receive  the  money,  on  either  Co.L.  117-- 
^tusumpsit  lies  against  him  by  the  master  for  so  much  money  ^'^*  ^9"^ 
had  and  received  to  his  use ;  per  Holt  C.  J. 

Art.  2.  Sundry  cases  and  principles  on  which  the  action 
rests. 

$  1.  December  4,  1792,  a  boy  under  age  bound  himself  6  T.  R.  652, 
an  apprentice  to  the  pit.  for  five  years,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  gJ^Jil^^' 
potter.   August,  4,  1794,  he  left  his  master ^  and  entered  into  Cro.C1ir.i79, 
^he  deft's.  service,  who  refused  to  give  him  up.     The  court  M8.— 5  T.  R. 
held,  that  if  the  contract  was  voidable^  which  they  doubted,  j^^"^^' 
*'the  mere  act  of  quitting  his  master's  service  was  not  an 
avoidance  of  the"  contract.     Judgment  for  the  pit. ;  for  the  deft. 
harboured  his  apprentice  &c.     But  Ld.  Kenyon  and  the  court 
said,  that  every  indenture  of  an  infant  is  voidable  at  his  election. 

§  2.  If  an  apprentice  or  mmor  bmding  himself,  can  avoid  ^'  ^^l 
his  contract  at  his  election,  yet  going  into  the  publick  service  uanu  of  Hin- 
by  his  master's  approbation,  is  clearly  no  avoidance  of  them,  drigham. 
A  fortiori^  if  properly  bound  by  a  parent  be.,  the  appren- 
tice's going  into  such  service  by  the  consent  of  die  master  and 
parent  &c.  is  no  avoidance  of  the  contract. 

^  3.  In  this  case  a  child  had  been  duly  bound  as  an  ap- 
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Ch.  12.  prentice  in  Upper  Canada ;  the  master  removed  with  the  cbil4 
ArU  2.  into  Massachusetts.  The  mother  applied  to  the  court  to  have 
i^^^V^tai/  h^^  delivered  to  her,  and  a  writ  of  habta^  cwrpu$  wa«  issued, 
6  Mass.  R.  and  Uie  court  refused  to  order  the  child  to  be  delivered  to 
273,  Com-  her  mother,  she  having  married  a  second  husband,  but  allowed 
Hamilton.^  ^^^  ^^  remain  with  her  master,  with  whom  she  wished  to  live. 
3  Burr.  1434  It  was  urged  on  the  mother^s  part,  that  the  indentures  made  in 
^2Stra.982.  Upper  Canada  were  void  here. 

^  $  4.  An  apprentice  may  bind  himself  not  to  $et  up  aiid  piu:* 

^D  Mitchel      sue  his  trade  in  a  particular  parish,  for  a  reasonable  considera- 

10  ModL  138.  ^^^*   ^^^^  IS  not  against  the  pubhc  interest,  as  he  may  pursue 

his  trade  in  any  other  place. 
6East.3S,  <^  5.  An  apprentice  was  impressed  into  the  public  servicei 

Landsdown's  ^yhQ  ^^s  willing  to  enter  into  it ;  the  court  refused  to  issue  a 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up  at  the  request  of  the  master, 
and  said,  ^at  ^*  if  the  party  himself,  being  of  competent  years 
of  discretion,  do  not  complain,  we  cannot  issue  the  writ  on  the 
prayer  of  the  master,  who  has  his  remedy  by  action  if  his  ap- 
prentice have  been  improperly  taken  from  him. 
6  East  39,  ^  6.  This  was  an  action  against  the  captain  of  a  ship  of 

Eadesr.  Van-  ^^r  b)c.the  master  of  an  apprentice^  to  recover  wages  Cw  the 
^^"  '  services  of  said  apprentice,  who,  having  been  impressed,  was 

detained  on  board  the  deft's.  ship,  who  was  informed  ^y  the 
apprentice  that  he  was  one.    This  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
induce  the  deft,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  the  boy  said, 
j^'^ljj^f'  ^    Judgment  for  the  ph„  the  master.  The  tort  of  enticing  may  be 

waived,  and  assumpsit  lies. 
6  T.  R.  715,  §  7.  If  an  apprentice,  of  seventeen  years  of  age  for  instance, 
Davis'  Case,  hind  himself  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  contract,  state  he  is 
fourteen  y^ars  of  age,  he  must  be  discharged  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  court  held,  that  "  every  indenture  of 
an  infant  is  voidable  at  his  election,  and  in  such  cases  the 
master  must  trust  to  the  covenant  of  those  who  engage  for  the 
infant."  It  was,  however,  after  this,  as  above,  the  court  doubt- 
ed if  a  minor  cannot  bind  himself  by  his  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  contract  being  evidently  for  his  benefit.  The 
authorities  on  the  whole  are  clear  he  cannot. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question,  if  a  father,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  the  mother,  can  bind  a  minor  child  to  a  master 
so  as  to  entitle  him  to  \%  services,  and  if  it  leave  his  service 
to  an  action  against  the  parent,  merely  by  parol  and  not  tn 
tmffCiigf.  Very  numerous  are,  and  have  been,  the  cases  in 
vfiS^  the  contract  has  been  by  parol  only^  though  it  i^  laid 
down  in  some  books,  that  an  apprenticeship  must  be  by  deed ; 
yet  this  must  mean  only  where  certain  statutes  required  a 
deed,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  sometimes  deeds  by  ttufeti- 
txire ;  for  it  is  clear  m  the  case  of  Rex  t;.  the  InhaJbitants  of 
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LAindoD,  that  an  apprenticeship  may  be  constituted  by  a  mere    Ch.  13. 
irri^tiig'  and  without  deed;    and  it  is  settled  in  many  books    Art.  1. 
that  a  servant  may  be  made,  or  bound  by  parol.    There  is  no   K^y^^ 
statute  in  this  state  that  requires  a  mere  writing  in  such  cases,^ 
and  where  a  mere  writmg  is  not  required  by  any  statute,  it  is^ 
no  more  binding  when  made,  than  a  contract  by  parol  is.     It 
seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  a  binding  by  parol  is  vaUd  in  all 
cases,  in  which  statute  law  does  not  require  a  deed  or  writing. 
Hence  one  of  age  may  clearly  bmd  himself,  at  commcm  law, 
apprentice  or  servant  by  parol.  So  may  the  parent,  bis  or  her 
minor  child,  unless  this  binding  out  by  the  parent  be  an  under-  Burr.  S^. 
taking  *^for  the  default  or  misdoings  of  another j'*^  and  so  a  case  24a  67&-^ 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    But  is  ^e  case  of  a  parent  and  1  Eutas^-* 
minor  child  within  this  statute.    The  statute  speaks  of  the  case  S^JLB'-jt 
in  which  A,  for  instance,  undertakes  for  ^'  the  debt^  default^  or  the  Ptac^, 
misdoings^^  of  B.   It  goes  on  the  ground  of  a  debt,  &c.  and  B.66. 
so  supposes  the  person  undertaken  for,  cawd^le  of  contracting 
a  debt.    This  is  not,  generally,  the  case  of  a  minor. 

^8.  On  the  whole,  the  best  opinion  is,  that  thb  statue  does  ejobiii.R. 
not  extend  to  these  cases  of  parents  and  minor  children,  who  274.-— 
have  no  capacity  to  contract  or  undertake,  and  to  whom,  fiEul-  ^ij^^slnm. 
ing  to  pay  debts,  defaults,  and  misdoings,  are  not  property  at-  ^88— 
tributable ;   but  the  engagement  of  parents  in  such  cases,  are  ^t***  ^*wr--* 
properly  Uieir  own  concerns. 

^  9.  The  master  cannot  send  his  apprentice  abroad,  but  salk.oa,^ia- 
where  such  power  is  in  the  contract,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  l  Sid>aK. — 
trade,  or  for  the  apprentice's  health.     If  the  master  die,  the  BjevetO.E. 
executor  cannot  retain  him,  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be 
he  is  not  boynd  to  maintain  him. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSrr.    ARBITRATIONS  AND  AWARDS. 

Art.  1.  General  principles.  ^  1.  When  parties  submit  to 
arbiirationy  there  is  an  implied  assumpsit  in  each  to  abide  by 
ibe  award.  This  is  a  remedy  by  the  act  of  the  partieti  vlien- 
erer  the  award  is  voluntarily  performed  ;  but  if  not  sQr  per- 
fi)rmed,  and  the  part}  in  whose  favor  it  is  made  finds  it  neces- 
aary  to  resort  to  an  action  to  enforce  his  former  right  or  the 
award,  his  action  is  generally  assumpsit^  or  debt  on  the  award. 
This  action  of  debt  on  the  award,  will  be  considered  in  Ch. 
Hit    In  this  chapter  I  i^all  examine  the  action  of  assumpsit 
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Ch.  13.  on 'an  award,  and  also  the  action  of  assumpsit  on  the  original 
Art.  2.  cause  of  action ;  though  an  award  has  been  made,  yet  it  will 
^„^\^^\j  not  support  the  first  and  bar  the  last,  unless  it  be  a  good  award  : 
1  Sannd.  20,  for  there  can  be  no  action  grounded  on  an  award,  unless  it  be 
€1.— s  do.  a  good  one,  and  nooe  but  such  a  one  can  bar  the  former  cause 
£%7it^^  of  action.  It  is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  see  what  is  a 
kE,60St.  good  award,  and  how  the  action  is  affected  by  it. 
8  Wood's  §  2.  An  award  is  as  a  judgment  according  to  reason  and^ 

^'  TR^II"  conscience,  "  and  must  be  taken  liberally,  according  to  the  in- 
1  Bac.  AIM*.  t^D^  ^f  t^  arbitrators,"  and  not  strictly,  as  other  judgments 
195,  88, 189.  are,  and  the  award  can  be  explained  only  by  itself;  and  an  ar- 
27f  Hawkins  '^*^'*^''  ^^  defined  to  be  "  Judex  honorarius^  non  lege  datusj 
•.Coldough.  s^d  ab  its  qui  litigant  electus^  qui  totius  rei  habit  potestatem 
—a  Stra.  ad  arbitrandumj  nan  ut  lege^  et  stricio  jure^  sed  praui  ipse 
ottAwaiSL.    ^V^^^  ^Me  exisiimei.^^  To  make  the  award  good  it  must  have 

the  properties  hereinafter  mentioned. 
8  Wood's  Art.  2.    ^  i.    The  submission  must  be  by  parties  eapa- 

fr*'  ^^  ^^  ^f  <^<wi^'"<w^'^>  fo*"  Acy  fit*"®  bound  by  it ;  they  contract  to 
m3j!4[yd  be  bound  ;  and  every  one  who  can  release  his  right  may  be 
on  Awards,8,  this  party  ;  for  any  one  who  can  release  his  right  may  settle  it 
slu^Raym  ^^  arbitration.  Again  the  submission  must  be  in  form,  but  it 
108-U}ro.  ^  nifty  be  by  paroly  or  in  tmftng*,  conditional^  or  absolute^  or 
^^'!S^ysi  ^^^^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^'  matters  in  dispute,  or  particular,  as  to  some 
1  Own.  D."^  ^°^*  ^"^  infants  may  be  arbitrators,  as  they  are  of  the  par- 
619^-8  D.  k,  ties,  choosing,  if  they  be  capable,  and  have  discretion.  But  a 
Si  hV^  person  of  a  non-sane  memory  cannot  be  an  arbitrator,  nor  one 
—.8  Co.' 81.  who,  by  nature  or  accident,  has  not  discretion  ;  nor  one  who 
-4  Mod.  226.  is  not  sui  juris y  as  a  slave ;  nor  a  feme  covert ;  nor  one  attaint- 
--i5Ea8t  g  J  Qf  treason  or  felony ;  nor  can  a  man  be  an  arbitrator  in  his 
12  Johns.  R.  own  cause  ;  nor  one  interested  ;  he  must  know  the  law  and  be 
89X— Bac.     impartial. 

1  Rol.  Abr  ^  ^'  So  B  may  submit  for  himself  and  D,  and  B  is  bound  to 
244.  perform,  though  D  is  a  stranger.     So  a  guardian  may  bind 

?^^w^'  d*8  ^'"^^®''»  ^^^  ^  minor  shall  perform  the  award.  And  so  an  ad- 
Con.  4.—  ministrator,  as  such,  may  submit ;  but  if  the  arbitrator  award 
Kyd23.—  less  than  is  due  to  the  estate,  the  administrator  must  answer  for 
^.^-^eon.  ^^^  surplus  to  the  heirs ;  for  the  submission  is  his  own  act. 
68^—5  D.  b  But  the  practice  now  generally  is  for  executors  and  adminis- 
^*h'^**— °  traiors  to  submit  to  arbitration,  especially  by  rule  of  court,  and 

1  D.12  E.  ^^  ^®y  conduct  (airly,  the  award  of  a  sum  of  money  or  other 
091,  Barry  v.  thing,  IS  SO  considered  as  in  auter  droits  and  judgment  accord-- 
tE^'J^^*    ingly ;  for  in  such  case  the  award  is  viewed  only  as  ascertain- 

2  Mass  R  ing  the  demand  for  or  against  the  deceased's  estate  ;  only  as 
l?MR^*"'  ^^^^^^^S  to  *  certainty  what  was  uncertain,  and  not  as  creating 
sCombTsis.  ^y  °®^  ^^^^  ^^  demand  for  or  against  the  estate  of  the  de- 
— ^  Cranch  ceased.  An  award  made  on  a  submission  entered  into  by 
Wai/****^  "•  mistake,  is  not  binding,  as  where  the  parties  thought  they  were 

bound  to  submit. 
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^  3.  Where  the  submisskm  is  by  paro],  the  pit  must  shew    Ce.  13. 
HOC  only  that  the  parties  promised  to  be  bound  by  the  award,    ^rt.  4. 
but.  that  their  promises  were  eoncurreot*     12  Johns.  R.  397,  ^^v^^ 
Keep  V.  Goodrich. 

Akt.  3.     ^  1.  The  effect  of  a  good  award  is  this :    if  any  3  Cain.  268. 
thing  be  awarded  as  a  recompense  for  a  wrong  dooei  or  for  [^i  ci^a*. 
something  submitted,  and  this  recompense  be  paid  or  perform-  147.— 
ed ;  or  if  a  thing  be  awarded  to  one  for  which  he  has  a  reme-  }  ^\^ 
dy ;  or  if  there  be  something  as  amends  for  non-performance,  'i^*^'      ' 
as  where  there  b  aband  or  an  astun^^  to  perform  the  award ; 
then  the  award  operates  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  wrong  or 
ohim  referred,  and  the  prior  cause  of  action  passes  in  remju- 
dieaiam^  so  that  if  either  party  sue  again  tor  any  matter  in 
dispute,  on  which  the  award  was  made,  this,  when  pleaded, 
will  be  a  bar  to  the  action  ;  as  an  award  to  pay  money  at  a 
day  not  yet  come,  for  here  is  ao  action  for  the  money  award- 
ed ;  and  if  the  day  be  past,  then  it  is  a  good  plea  to  say  he 
paid  or  tendered,  and  so  he  must  say ;  but  if  the  money  award- 
ed be  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  party  to  receive  has  his  election 
to  hare  an  action  on  the  award,  or  to  sue  on  the  first  cause  of 
^action ;  practice  is  to  sue  the  award. 

^  2.  Again,  **  if  there  be  a  bare  submission  without  band  or  1  Smd.28.— 
<i$nmpnif  and  the  award  be  to  do  a  thing,  for  which  the  party  ^^i^'  fi| 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  done  has  no  remedy,  as  if  it  be  a  collateral  -^  d.  Il  £. 
thing,  as  to  make  a  feoffment^  or  the  like,  or  any  thing  else,  6i2.^K7d 
except  the  payment  of  money  5  in  these  cases  the  party  will  ?S.— T  Ch*o^' 
not  be  barred,"  in  a  suit  on  the  matter  submitted ;  for  he  cannot  pi.  80^2  D. 
hare  an  action  for  the  non-performance  of  such  an  award  ;  ^-  ^» 
because  tx  nudd  submissione  non  oritur  actio.     This  was  the  Fullerton.^ 
old  law,  but  now  the  very  act  of  submission  implies  a  promise  4  Leon.  3K 
to  perform  the  award  ;  and  an  action  lies  on  such  a  submission. 
And  now  an  action  may  be  maintained  on  an  award  of  a  collate 
erai  thing,  made  on  a  parol  submission.    Hence  assumpsit  lies 
against  the  party  who  revokes  the  submission,  but  not  if  the  ar- 
bitrators unreasonably  delay  the  award.      A  submission  of  all 
matters  in  difference  between  the  parties  in  the  suit  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  action. 

Art.  4.     ^  1 .  How  the  award  may  be  a  bar,  though  not  1  Saik  6o._ 
performed,  when  it  gives  a  new  duty  in  lieu  of  the  former,  for  }^' j'^f  **** 
a  submission  implies  a  promise  to  perform,  so  that  the  party  Freeman  v. 
has  a  remedy  for  that  which  is  awarded.     But  when  the.  in-  Barnard.— 
tent  of  the  award  is  not  to  discharge  the  old  duty  itself,  and  ^7|L.f  saUk 
give  a  new  one,  but  barely  to  cause  a  discharge  of  the  old  du-  76.~i  Sid. 
ty,  not  by  the  award  itself,  but  by  a  release  j  the  award  is  no  ISo'^***' 
bar  of  the  old  duty  ;  as  the  referees  only  awarded  mutual  re-  pasioev.'Bai- 
leases,  they  must  have  found  nothing  due  to  either  party.     If  ley.— 6  Mod. 
the  award  be  to  perform  a  ooUateral  act,  as  to  make  a  release  ^L'^^^^ 
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Ch.  13.    Sec. ;  the  old  opioion  was,  that  no  action  lay  to  compel  a  per-' 

Jlrt.  4.      formance ;  but  otherwise  is  the  case  in  6  Modern  ;    and  1 

\^^>r^J  Salk.  76  ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1039 — is  a  bar  though  not  performed. 

8  Wood's  ^2.  The  effect  J   a  bond  or   an  assumpiiu     If  there  be 

aw"  imT       ^®  ®'  ^®  other,  an  action  lies  thereon  to  compel  performance, 

Keb.  soeT     ^^^°  ^^  ^  collateral  thing  awarded,  but  the  action  is  on  the 

eoo.^StUm    bond  or  the  at9umpsit ;    a  collateral  thing  was  deemed  any 

140!^^^     thing  but  money.   And  if  the  award  be,  that  a  release  be  made, 

8  Wood's       or  other  coUttteral  matter  be  done,  by  such  a  day,  and  if  not 

Con.  4.—      then  done,  he  who  ought  to  make  it  &cc.,  shall  pay  a  sum  of 

1^.  isoT    nioney,  this  is  good,  even  on  a  parol  submission ;  for  though 

there  is  no  action  or  remedy  on  the  award  for  the  release  or 

collateral  matter,  yet  there  is  for  the  money,  or  on  the  bond 

or  assumpsit,  for  not  performing. 

a  w    d'  ^^*      ^  avoard^s  operation  to  change  the  property.     The 

Con.  44,  46.-  award  alters  the  property  of  chattels  ;  as  if  the  award  be,  thai 

1  Com.  o.      J.  S.  have  a  horse,  in  question  between  the  parties,  this  gives 

£l^^^~      him  the  horse,  and  he  may  have  detinue  for  him  ;   it  operates 

iCom.  D.      as  a  grant,     But  as  to  a  freehold,  an  award  *^  neither  gives  a 

^*^4.— 1  Bac.  title  nor  binds  a  right,"  "  because  it  cannot  pass  a  freehold  witb- 

—4  Co!  1  in  ^^^^  deed."    And  as  to  a  term,  or  chattel  real,  the  award  must 

Vernon'sciue.  be,  "  that  the  party  shall  have  the  term."    A  freehold  estate 

flii  ^7r5    ^^  interest  may  pass  from  one  to  another  by  judgment  of  court 

2iU^2  Crb.  ADcl  execution,  but  not  by  award  ;   and  no  freehold  or  intereit 

447.  therein  can  be  submitted,  not  even  by  deed  ;  for  it  can  be  only 

to  submit,  and  the  award  thereon  can  be  no  conveyance ;  and 

no  collateral  satisfaction  can  bar  a  real  action.  But  if  the  suIh 

mission  be  by  bond,  and  the  land  awarded,  and  if  the  party 

refuse  to  convey,  lie  forfeits  tlie  bond,  and  it  may  be  sued. 

Nor  can  partition  be  made  by  an  award. 

^4.  Where  a  freehold  is  awarded,  assumpsit  lies  only  in 
one  case,  that  is,  when  the  submission  is  by  writing  signed,  for 
if  by  deed,  an  action  of  a  different  kind  lies  on  it,  and  if  by 
parol,  the  statute  of  frauds  applies. 

"^  5.  The  doctrine  of  construction,  as  to  awards,  has  been 

(essentially  altered  in  a  century  and  a  half.     Formerly  the 

courts  of  law  construed  them  with  great  strictness ;    but  for 

more  than  a  century  past  ^ith  great  liberality  ;    thinking  that 

when  parties  end  their  controversies  by  the  decisions  of  judges 

of  their  own  choosing,  these  ought  to  be  valid  and  effectual,  if 

they  can  be  by  any  fair  and  liberal  constr'uction  ;  and  further, 

that  it  is  unreasonable  to  tie  the  common  people  down  in  their 

transactions,  to  the  strict  legal  notions,  critical  and  nice  distinc* 

tions,  of  the  bar  and  bench. 

w||    148        ^  ^'  I^  seems  to  be  a  rule  in  the  English  courts  in  debt  on 

Wells'  case/   &n  award,  and  nU  debet  pleaded,  not  to  allow  partiality  in  the  ar- 

A.  D.  nest,    bitrators  to  be  given  in  evidence  ;  for  the  court  said  the  plea  of 
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Hii  iAtty  ftimA  faete^  admitted  the  award,  and  then  the  objeo-    Ch.  13. 
lion  that  such  partiality  made  it  void,  failed.     The  court  fur**    Art.  4. 
ther  said,  that  this  evidence  affected  third  persons,  the  arbitra- 
tors themselves ;   that  *'  an  award  is  a  judgment,  by  judges 
chosen  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  a  jury  in  a  special  ver- 
dict cannot  find  any  matter,  or  fact,  dehors  the  award.  Hence 
nothing  dehors  the  award,  (as  partiality  is,)  can  be  given  to  . 
them  in  evidence.     The  evidence  too  would  surprise  the  ph.,  xenTv.   ' 
and  in  this  case,  the  court  added,  "  in  a  trial  at  law,  this  mat-  Elstob. 
ter  of  paitiality  and  corruption,  can  never  be  got  at."    But  in 
Massachusetts,  where  there  is  no  court  of  chancery,  the  prac- 
tice is  diilerent.     And  their  mistake  of  the  law  in  England,  is 
allowed  to  set  the  award  aside*   In  this  case,  it  appeared  by  a 
paper  the  arbitrator  delivered  with  the  award,  and  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  viewed  as  a  part  of  it,  that  he  meant  to  de** 
cide  according  to  law  and  mistook  it,  and  his  award  was  set  aside. 
He  divided  the  toss  between  two  ships  that  struck  each  other 
at  sea,  by  mistake  in  both,  and  one  was  much  damaged  and 
the  other  but  Kttle.    Here  it  appeared  in  the  award,  the  arbi- 
trator mistook  the  law. 

\^  7.  In  ejectment  for  lands  it  appeared  that  three  years  3  East  16, 
before,  a  prior  ejectment  was  brought  against  the  deft,  on  the  ^>l«»»«of 
demise  of  the  same  lessor,  for  a  part  of  the  same  land »  beiqg  Pi^^r,  A.D. 
leasehold,  and  it  was  referred  by  bonds,  and  the  referee  "  award-  ^802- 
ed  the  premises  to  be  delivered  up  to  Morris,"  but  the  deft,  re- 
fused to  do  it,  and  retained  possession.   At  the  trial  in  1802  the 
tfeft.  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  title.     Per  Curiam,  "  the 
award  cannot  have  the  operation  of  conveying  the  land  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason,  why  the  deft,  may  not  conclude  himself  by 
his  own  agreement  from  disputing  the  title  of  the  lessor  in 
ejectment.     The  parties  consented,   that  the   award  of  the 
arbitrator  chosen  by  themselves,  should  be  conclusive,  as  to 
the  right  to  the  land  in  controversy  between  them,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  bind  them  in  the  action  of  ejectment. 

^  8.  The  common  practice  in  England  of  issuing  attach- 
ments against  a  party  for  not  performing  an  award,  hus  never 
been  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  9  and  10th  of  William 
HI,  c.  15,  has  not  been  adopted  in  this  state. 

^  9.  In  this  case  all  matters  in  diffetenu  were  referred,  1^*^*  ^^^^ 
and  an  award  made.    The  court  held,  that  the  ph.  might  sue  m^r^ee^ 
for  a  cause  of  action  existing  against  the  deft,  at  the  time  of  147,  note, 
the  reference,  on  proof  this  cause  was  not  before  the  re-  Joijghtlyr. 
fi^rees,  nor  included  in  the  matter  referred ;  and  the  pit.  was  cited  i  Phil. 
admitted  by  one  of  the  referees  to  *'  prove  that  this  matter  ^f'^^-  ^^f 
had  never  been  kiid  before  them  by  the  parties,  and  that  they  ^pff^^' 
bad  nd  taken  it  into  consideration.'*    And  so  according  to    ' 
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Ch.  12. 

Art.  1. 


cribed  in  the  most  indefinite  manner,  if  described  at  all ;  and 
and  this  case  was  after  that  of  Wain  v.  Warlters.  In  Clinan 
f;.  Cooke,  1  Schoales  and  Lefroy  22,  it  is  said,  a  written  agree- 
ment for  a  lease  under  a  certain  rent,  ought  to  specify  the 
term  for  which  the  premises  are  to  be  demised  ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this,  at  common  law  such  certainty  was  reqqired. 
1  New.  Rep.  252,  254 ;  Champion  &  al.  v*  Plummer.  The 
writing  named  only  one  party,  the  seller,  and  not  the  buyer, 
and  the  court  properly  said,  there  was  no  contract  of  memo- 
randum of  one.  1  Phil.  Evid.  368 ;  2  Phil.  Evid.  81,  82.  It 
is  said,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  precisely  in  the  memoran- 
dum  for  paying  another's  debt,  the  exact  amount  of  it.  It  is 
enough  to  engage  to  pay  generally,  for  all  goods  furnished  in 
in  a  certain  time  he.,  and  the  am6unt  of  them,  or  of  the  debt 
the  third  person  owes,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  evidence  at 
the  trial.  15  East.  272,  274  ;  the  result,  some  sufficient  con* 
aderation  must  be  named. 
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ACTION  OF  ASSUMFSrr.    APFRENTICES. 

Art.  1.  Between  master  and  apprentice^  as  far  as  it  relates 
to  them, 

$  1.  The  rights  and  duties  arising  from  this  relation,  will 
be  very  briefly  considered  in  this  place,  and  treated  of  more  at 
large  under  the  head  of  Covenant,  and  therein  apprentices  by 
indenture,  the  usual  form  of  contract  used  in  constituting  this 
relation. 

$  2.  An  apprentice  is  one  bound,  or  put  to  a  master,  usual- 
ly for  a  term  of  years,  to  serve  him  and  to  be  maintained  and 
instructed  by  him  ;  and  as  the  master  must  maintain  and  in- 
struct him,  he  has  a  property  in  his  services.  The  apprentice 
is  with  his  master  on  a  personal  trusty  and  cannot  be  assigned, 
or  pass  to  executors  or  administrators ;  but  the  master  may  let 
him  to  another  man,  occasionally,  to  be  employed  in  business 
not  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the  apprenticeship,  and 
recover  his  wages  and  a  quantum  meruit  for  his  services. 
And  the  master  may  allege,  that  in  consideraUon,  he  permitted 
A,  being  his  apprentice,  to  labour  for  the  deft,  so  many  days, 
at  his  request,  he  promised  to  pay,  kc. 

$  3.  An  apprentice  must  be  by  deed,  but  a  servant  may  be 
by  |>aroZ  contract.   An  apprentice  cannot  be  assigned  to  an*, 

Mass.  R.172  to  180,  Hall  t.  Gardner.— Reeves  D.  R.  341. 
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other  master  by  a  former  one,  he  having  a  mere  personal    Ch.  12. 
trust;  and  where  the  pk's.  declaration  states  the  master's  title    ^rt.  2. 
to  t^  services  to  be  by  deed,  the  pit.  cannot  prove  them  by  ^.^y^^ 
parol  evidence.   ^*  This  is  the  only  contract  which  the  com- 
mon law  required  to  be  in  writing." 

^  4.  The  diffarence  taken  as  to  an  apprentice  and  servant^  6  Mod.  182. 
that  the  former  must  be  by  deed,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  T^^'J^  ' 
by  parolj  is  said  in  Regina  v.  Daniel  to  be  founded ;   21  H.  Barnes^Notes 
6.  c.  23.    So  that  also  an  apprentice  can  be  discharged  but  by  67.  ^ 

deed,  and  that  a  servant  may  be  by  parol.  Though  it  is  gen- 
erally understood  that  an  apprentice  may  be  by  parol  contract 
in  Massachusetts,  no  case  is  recollected  in  which  this  point 
has  been  decided. 

§  5.  And  in  8  Term  Reports  it  has  been  decided,  that  a  t^I'^'f^* 
contract  of  apprenticeship  may  be  formed  without  using  the  habitanti'of 
term  "  apprentice,"  and  by  writing  signed  only.    The  word  Laindoa^— - 
apprentice  is  taken  from  the  French  word  ^^  apprendre,*^  to  *  *^^*33w 
learn.    And  parol  evidence  was  received  to  explain  this  writ- 
ten agreement,  and  some  of  the  most  material  parts  of  it,  and 
to  prove  some  material  facts  not   at    all  expressed  in  the 
writmg.   In  this  case  there  was  no  deed. 

§  6.  The  master  is  entitled  to  what  the  apprentice  earns,  ^^  S*'*^' 
whether  an  apprentice  legally^  or  only  one  de  facto.  '*'     """* 

^7.  So  if  the  apprentice  have  a  ticket  or  other  writing,  ]2Mod. 
entitling  turn  to  money  earned  by  him  during  his  apprentice-  416.— e  Mod. 
ship,  this  ticket  or  writing  the  master  is  entided  to ;  and  if  the  g^rses 
apprentice  die,  and  his  executor  receive  the  money,  on  either  Co.L.  117_ 
-msumpsii  lies  against  him  by  the  master  for  so  much  money  Salk.68r- 
had  and  received  to  his  use ;  per  Holt  C.  J. 

Art.  2.  Sundry  cases  and  principles  on  which  the  action 
rests. 

$  1.  December  4,  1792,  a  boy  under  age  bound  himself  e  T.  R.  662, 

an  apprentice  to  the  pit.  for  five  years,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  ^Jjjl^^' 

potter.   August,  4,  1794,  he  left  his  master^  and  entered  into  Cro.CarJ79, 

the  deft's.  service,  who  refused  to  give  him  up.     The  court  M8.— ^  t.  r. 

held,  that  if  the  contract  was  voidable,  which  they  doubted,  j^Sm^" 
.,   .  r       •  .•        1  •  \  •  Jam.  vn. 

''  the  mere  act  of  quittmg  his  master  s  service  was  not  an 

avoidance  of  the"  contract.     Judgment  for  the  pit. ;  for  the  deft. 

harboured  his  apprentice  he.     But  Ld.  Kenyon  and  the  court 

said,  that  every  indenture  of  an  infant  i$  voidable  at  his  election. 

$  2.  If  an  apprentice  or  minor  binding  himself,  can  avoid  ^^-  ^.^•l 
his  contract  at  his  election,  yet  going  into  the  publick  service  Uanuof  Hin' 
by  his  master's  approbation,  is  clearly  no  avoidance  of  them*  drigham. 
A  fortiori,  if  properly  bound  by  a  parent  be.,  the  appren- 
tice's going  into  such  service  by  the  consent  of  die  master  and 
parent  he.  is  no  avoidance  of  the  contract. 

^  3.  In  this  case  a  child  had  been  duly  bound  ae  an  ap- 
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Ch.  12.  prentice  in  Upper  Canada  ;  the  master  removed  with  thecbiUi 
Art.  2.  into  Massachusetts.  The  mother  applied  to  the  court  to  have 
\^jr\^^\J  her  delivered  to  her,  and  a  writ  of  habtasi  carpus  wa«  issued, 
6  Mass.  R.  and  tlie  court  refused  to  order  the  child  to  be  delivered  to 
273,  Com-  her  mother,  she  having  married  a  second  husband,  but  allowed 
HamUtoQ.—  ^^^  ^  remain  with  her  master,  with  whoa^  she  wished  to  live. 
8  Burr.  1434  It  was  urged  on  the  mother's  part,  that  the  indentures  made  in 
^2Stra.982.  Upper  Canada  were  void  here. 

^  $  4.  An  apprentice  may  bind  himself  not  to  ^et  up  and  pur- 

>»  Mitchel      sue  his  trade  in  a  particular  parish,  for  a  reasonable  considera- 
10  Mod  1^.  ^o°*   ^^^  '^  °^^  against  the  public  interest,  as  he  may  pursue 

his  trade  in  any  other  place. 
6  East.  38,  ^  5.  An  apprentice  was  impressed  into  the  public  service, 

Landsdown's  ^jj^  ^^^  willing  to  enter  into  it ;  the  court  remsed  to  issue  a 
habeas  corpus  to  bring  him  up  at  the  request  of  the  master, 
and  said,  that  "  if  the  party  himself,  being  of  competent  years 
of  discretion,  do  not  complain,  we  cannot  issue  the  writ  on  the 
prayer  of  the  master,  who  has  his  remedy  by  action  if  his  ap- 
prentice have  been  improperly  taken  from  him. 
6  East  39,  ^  6.  This  was  an  action  against  the  captain  of  a  ship  of 

Eadesr.  Van-  ^^r  byLthe  master  of  an  apprentice j  to  recover  wages  (or  the 
^"  '  services  of  said  apprentice,  who,  having  been  impressed^  was 

detained  on  board  the  deft's.  ship,  who  was  informed  J>y  the 
apprentice  that  he  was  one.    This  was  deemed  sufficient  to 
induce  the  deft,  to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  the  boy  said. 
19?^2(»^  ^    Judgment  for  the  pit,,  the  master.  The  tort  of  enticing  may  be 

waived,  and  assumpsit  lies. 
6  T.  R.  716,  ^  7.  If  an  apprentice,  of  seventeen  years  of  age  for  instance, 
Davis'  Case,  jjj^^j  himself  for  seven  years,  and  in  the  contract,  stale  he  is 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  must  be  discharged  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  The  court  held,  that  "  every  indenture  of 
an  infant  is  voidable  at  his  election,  and  in  such  cases  the 
master  must  trust  to  the  covenant  of  those  who  engage  for  the 
infant."  It  was,  however,  after  this,  as  above,  the  court  doubt- 
ed if  a  minor  cannot  bind  himself  by  his  indentures  of  appren- 
ticeship, the  contract  being  evidently  for  his  benefit.  The 
authorities  on  the  whole  are  clear  he  cannot. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question,  if  a  father,  and  af- 
ter his  death,  the  mother,  can  bind  a  minor  child  to  a  master 
so  as  to  entitle  \him  to  it^.  services,  and  if  it  leave  his  service 
to  an  action  against  the  parent,  merely  by  parol  and  not  in 
wriris$g.  Very  numerous  are,  and  have  been,  the  cases  in 
wl&jh  the  contract  has  been  by  parol  only^  though  it  \s  laid 
down  in  some  books,  that  an  apprenticeship  must  be  by  deed ; 
yet  this  must  mean  only  where  certain  statutes  required  a 
deed,  as  they  sometimes  do,  and  sometimes  deeds  by  inien^ 
ture^  for  it  is  clear  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  the  InhaJbitants  of 
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LaindcNQ,  that  an  apprenticeship  may  be  constituted  by  a  mere    Ch.  13. 
wriiing  and  without  deed;    and  it  is  settled  in  many  books    Art.  1. 
that  a  servant  may  be  made,  or  bound  by  parol.    There  is  no  ^^y^j 
statute  in  this  state  that  requires  a  mere  writing  in  such  cases^ 
and  where  a  mere  writing  is  not  required  by  any  statute,  it  is 
DO  more  binding  when  made,  than  a  contract  by  parol  is.     It 
seems  clearly  to  follow,  that  a  binding  by  parol  is  iralid  in  all 
cases,  in  which  statute  law  does  not  require  a  deed  or  writing. 
Hence  one  of  age  may  clearly  bind  himself,  at  common  law, 
apprentice  or  servant  by  parol.  So  may  the  parent,  bis  or  her 
minor  child,  unless  this  binding  out  by  the  parent  be  an  under-  Burr.  Setd. 
^sddng  ^^for  the  default  or  misdoings  of  another  j^^  and  so  a  case  248^7&-l* 
within  the  statute  of  frauds.    But  is  the  case  of  a  parent  and  i  EutM^-* 
minor  child  within  this  statute.    The  statute  speaks  of  the  case  J^J^om  of 
in  which  A,  for  instance,  undertakes  for  ''  the  debt^  default j  or  the  Peac^, 
misdoings^^  of  B.   It  goes  on  the  ground  of  a  debt,  &c.  and  B.66. 
so  supposes  the  person  undertaken  for,  capable  of  eontraeting 
a  debt.    This  is  not,  generally,  the  case  of  a  minor. 

^8.  On  the  whole,  the  best  opinion  is,  that  this  statue  does  6Johni.K, 
not  extend  to  these  cases  of  parents  and  minor  children,  who  274.P— 
have  no  capacity  to  contract  or  undertake,  and  to  whom,  CeuI-  YhdLRnmi 
mg  to  pay  debts,  defaults,  and  misdoings,  are  not  properly  at-  M— 
trQ)utable ;   but  the  engagement  of  parents  in  such  cases,  are  ^*'^  WW/— 
properly  their  own  concerns. 

^9.  The  master  cannot  send  his  apprentice  abroad,  but  Salk.6i,iia- 
wbere  such  power  is  in  the  contract,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  i  Sid.SM.--> 
trade,  or  for  the  apprentice's  health.     If  the  master  die,  the  ^5^**^ 
executor  cannot  retain  him,  and  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be 
he  b  not  boynd  to  maintain  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


ACnON  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    ARBITRATIONS  AND  AWARDS. 

Art.  1.  General  principles.  ^  1.  When  parties  submit  to 
arbitration^  there  is  an  implied  assumpsit  in  each  to  abide  by 
die  award.  This  is  a  remedy  by  the  act  of  the  partiaii  wiien« 
ever  the  award  is  voluntarily  performed  ;  but  if  not  nOr  per- 
formed, and  the  part}  in  whose  favor  it  is  made  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  an  action  to  enforce  his  fcmner  right  or  the 
award,  his  action  is  generally  assumpsit j  or  debt  on  the  award. 
This  action  of  debt  on  die  award,  will  be  considered  in  Ch. 
i41f    In  this  chapter  I  sbaU  ezanme  the  acticm  of  assun^^ 
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Ch.  13.  on 'an  award,  and  also  the  action  of  asiumpsii  on  the  original 
Art.  2.  cause  of  action ;  though  an  award  has  been  made,  yet  it  will 
\^^y-^^  not  support  the  first  and  bar  the  last,  unless  it  be  a  good  award  : 
1  Sannd.  20,  for  there  can  be  no  action  grounded  on  an  award,  unless  it  be 
•1.— s  do.  a  eood  one,  and  none  but  such  a  one  can  bar  the  former  cause 
£  67iw--8^  of  action.  It  is  therefore  necessary  briefly  to  see  what  is  a 
kE.60St.  good  award,  and  how  the  action  is  affected  by  it. 
8  Wood's  §2.  An  award  is  as  a  judgment  according  to  reason  and- 

^'  7/ "^  conscience,  "  and  must  be  taken  liberally,  according  to  the  in- 
1  Bac.  Abr!  ^^D^  ^^  '^  arbitrators,''  and  not  strictly,  as  other  judgments 
195,  88, 189.  are,  and  the  award  can  be  explained  only  by  itself;  and  an  ar- 
27f  Hawkins  "^i^"^^®*"  '^^  defined  to  be  "  Judex  honorarius^  non  lege  daiusj 
•.Colclough.  ^^d  ab  lis  qui  litigant  electus^  qui  totius  rei  habit  potestatem 
—a  Stra.  ad  arbitrandum^  non  ut  lege^  et  stricto  jure^  $ed  praut  ipse 
ott^wa^.    ^9^*''^  ^^^  existimet.^^  To  make  the  award  good  it  must  have 

the  properties  hereinafter  mentioned. 
8  Wood's  Art.  2.    ^  i*    The  submisnon   must  be  by  parties  eapa- 

\V'  ^^  ^'^  ^  contraciingj  for  they  are  bound  by  it ;  they  contract  to 
628.— kyd  ^  iMDund  ;  and  every  one  who  can  release  his  right  may  be 
on  Awards,8,  this  party  ;  for  any  one  who  can  release  his  right  may  settle  it 
S^Ld^Raym  '^^  arbitration.  Again  the  submission  must  be  in  form,  but  it- 
108-U}ro.  ^  nifty  be  by  paroly  or  in  writings  conditional j  or  absolute^  or 
^^•^•^  general,  as  to  all  matters  in  dispute,  or  particular,  as  to  some 
1  c^.  D."^  ^°^*  ^"^  infants  may  be  arbitrators,  as  they  are  of  the  par- 
619^-8  D.  k,  ties,  choosing,  if  they  be  capable,  and  have  discretion.  But  a 
Si  hV^  person  of  a  non-sane  memory  cannot  be  an  arbitrator,  nor  one 
—.8  Co.' 81.  yi^f  by  nature  or  accident,  has  not  discretion  ;  nor  one  who 
-4Mod.226.  is  not  sui  juris  J  as  a  slave  ;  nor  ^feme  covert ;  nor  one  attaint- 
--l5Ea8t  g  J  ^f  treason  or  felony  ;  nor  can  a  man  be  an  arbitrator  in  his 
12  Johns.  R.  own  cause  ;  nor  one  interested  ;  he  must  know  the  law  and  be 
89X— Bac.     impartial. 

1  Rol.  AbT  ^  ^'  So  B  may  submit  for  himself  and  D,  and  B  is  bound  to 
244.  perform,  though  D  is  a  stranger.  So  a  guardian  may  bind 
!^^W^^8  '^""s®''>  ^^^^  ^  minor  shall  perform  the  award.  And  so  an  ad- 
Con.  4.—  niinistrator,  as  such,  may  submit ;  but  if  the  arbitrator  award 
Kyd  23.—  less  than  is  due  to  the  estate,  the  administrator  must  answer  for 
^^Leon.  ^^^  surplus  to  the  heirs ;  for  tlie  submission  is  his  own  act. 
68^—5  D.  b  But  (he  practice  now  generally  is  for  executors  and  adminis- 
**  H  ^**— "  traiors  to  submit  to  arbitration,  especially  by  rule  of  court,  and 
1'  D.*&  E.  ^f  ^®y  conduct  (airly,  the  award  of  a  sum  of  money  or  other 
091,  Barry  v.  thing,  IS  SO  considered  as  in  auter  droit,  and  judgment  accord-- 
2*^5^3^'    ingly ;  for  in  such  case  the  award  is  viewed  only  as  ascertain- 

2  Mass  R.  ing  the  demand  for  or  against  the  deceased's  estate  ;  only  as 
162.— 3  Mass.  reducing  to  a  certainty  what  was  uncertain,  and  not  as  creating 

3  ^mbTsia.  ^°y  °®w  ^^^^  ^^  demand  for  or  against  the  estate  of  the  de- 
— ^Cranch  ceased.  An  award  made  on  a  submission  entered  into  by 
wi/****^  "•  mistake,  is  not  binding,  as  where  the  parties  thought  they  were 

bound  to  submit 
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1;^  3.  Where  the  submission  is  by  parol,  the  pit.  must  shew    Ce.  13. 
not  only  that  the  parties  promised  to  be  bound  by  the  award,    ^rt.  4. 
but  that  their  promises  were  concurrent.     12  Johns.  R.  397,  ^^v^^ 
Keep  V.  Goodrich. 

Ajrt.  3.    ^1.  The  effect  of  a  good  award  is  this  :    if  any  3  Cain.  268. 
thing  be  awaited  as  a  recompense  for  a  wrong  done,  or  for  [^j  caia 
something  submitted,  and  this  recompense  be  paid  or  perform-  147.— 
ed ;  or  if  a  thing  be  awarded  to  one  for  which  he  has  a  reme-  }  ^^\^ 
dy ;  or  if  there  be  something  as  amends  for  non-performance,  'i^*^'      ' 
as  where  there  is  a  bond  or  an  assumpni  to  perform  the  award ; 
then  the  award  operates  as  an  extinguishment  of  the  wrong  or 
claim  referred,  and  the  prior  cause  of  action  passes  in  remju' 
dicatamf  so  that  if  either  party  sue  again  lor  any  matter  in 
dispute,  on  which  the  award  was  made,  this,  when  pleaded, 
will  be  a  bar  to  the  action  ;  as  an  award  to  pay  money  at  a 
day  not  yet  come,  for  here  is  an  action  for  the  money  award- 
ed ;  and  if  the  day  be  past,  then  it  is  a  good  plea  to  say  he 
paid  or  tendered,  and  so  he  must  say ;  but  if  the  money  award- 
ed be  not  paid  at  the  day,  the  party  to  receive  has  his  election 
to  have  an  action  on  the  award,  or  to  sue  on  the  first  cause  of 
.action ;  practice  is  to  sue  the  award. 

^  2.  Again,  *'  if  there  be  a  bare  submission  without  bond  or  i  Smd.28.— 
<uiumpsitj  and  the  award  be  to  do  a  thing,  for  which  the  party  ^^^^'  ?h 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  done  has  no  remedy,  as  if  it  be  a  collateral  _d  D.  L  £. 
thing,  as  to  make  a  feoffment,  or  the  like,  or  any  thing  else,  612.— Kyd 
except  the  payment  of  money  5  in  these  cases  the  party  will  iS.l!i  Ch!mi 
not  be  barred,"  in  a  suit  on  the  matter  submitted ;  for  he  cannot  pi.  so  —2  D. 
have  an  action  for  the  non-performance  of  such  an  award  ;  ^^-  ^> 
because  ex  nudd  submissione  non  oritur  actio.     This  was  the  Fullerton.-^ 
old  law,  but  now  the  very  act  of  submission  implies  a  promise  4  Leon.  3K 
to  perform  the  award  ;  and  an  action  lies  on  such  a  submission. 
And  now  an  action  may  be  maintained  on  an  award  of  a  collate 
eral  thing,  made  on  a  parol  submission.    Hence  assumpsit  lies 
against  the  party  who  revokes  the  submission,  but  not  if  the  ar- 
bitrators unreasonably  delay  the  award.      A  submission  of  all 
matters  in  difference  between  the  parties  in  the  suit  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  action. 

Art.  4.     ^  1 .  How  the  award  may  be  a  bar,  though  not  i  Saik  6o.~. 
performed,  when  it  gives  a  new  duty  in  Heu  of  the  former,  for  j^lj^igf **'' 
a  submission  implies  a  promise  to  perform,  so  that  the  party  Freeman  v. 
has  a  remedy  for  that  which  is  awarded.     But  when  the.  in-  Barnard.— 
tent  of  the  award  is  not  to  discharge  the  old  duty  itself,  and  ^y^fs^S 
give  a  new  one,  but  barely  to  cause  a  discharge  of  the  old  du-  76—1  Sid. 
ty,  not  by  the  award  itself,  but  by  a  release  ;  the  award  is  no  ISS'T^***" 
bar  of  the  old  duty  ;  as  the  referees  only  awarded  mutual  re-  pasioevlBai- 
leases,  they  must  have  found  nothing  due  to  either  party.     If  ley.— 6  Mod. 
the  award  be  to  perform  a  ooUateral  act,  as  to  make  a  release  ^L'q^^ 
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Ch.  13.    kc. ;  the  old  opbion  was,  that  no  action  lay  to  compel  a  per*' 

Jhi.  4.      formance ;  but  otherwise  is  the  case  in  6  Modern  ;    and  1 

\^^>/'^J  Salk.  76  ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1039— ^s  a  bar  though  not  performed^ 

8  Wood's  ^2.  The   effect  J   a  bond  or   an  assumpsit.     If  there  be 

^"'lii"       ^®  ^^  ^®  other,  an  action  lies  thereon  to  compel  performance, 

Keb.  «M^*     ^^^  ^^  ^  collateral  thing  awarded,  but  the  action  is  on  the 

eoo.— stiim    bond  or  the  assumpsit ;   a  collateral  thing  was  deemed  any 

14011^^^     thing  but  money.   And  if  the  award  be,  that  a  release  be  made, 

8  Wood's       or  other  collateral  matter  be  done,  by  such  a  day,  and  if  not 

Con.  4.—      then  done,  he  who  ought  to  make  it  &cc«,  shall  pay  a  sum  of 

l^d.  ifioT    nioney,  this  is  good,  even  on  a  parol  submission ;  for  though 

there  is  no  action  or  remedy  on  the  award  for  the  release  or 

collateral  matter,  yet  there  is  for  the  money,  or  on  the  bond 

or  assumpsit^  for  not  performing. 

,,  'J  3.  The  award^s  operation  to  change  the  property.    The 

Con.  44,  46.-  award  alters  the  property  of  chattels ;  as  if  the  award  be,  thai 

1  Com.  D.      J.  S.  have  a  horse,  in  question  between  the  parties,  this  gives 

£1^^^-^      him  the  horse,  and  he  may  have  detinue  for  him  ;   it  operates 

iCom.  D.      as  a  grant,     But  as  to  a  freehold,  an  award  ^^  neither  gives  a 

^^4-— 1  ^**  ^^®  ^^^  binds  a  right,"  "  because  it  cannot  pass  a  freehold  witb- 

tJi'^]  I  j„  out  deed."    And  as  to  a  term,  or  chattel  real,  the  award  must 

Vornon'soBse.  be,  "  that  the  party  shall  have  the  term."    A  freehold  estate 

^BSA  ^Tr5    ^^  interest  may  pass  from  one  to  another  by  judgment  of  court 

2441^2  Cro.  ^^^  execution,  but  not  by  award  ;   and  no  freehold  or  intereit 

447.  therein  can  be  submitted,  not  even  by  deed ;  for  it  can  be  only 

to  submit,  and  the  award  thereon  can  be  no  conveyance  ;  and 

no  collateral  satisfaction  can  bar  a  real  action.  But  if  the  sub-^ 

mission  be  by  bond,  and  the  land  awarded,  and  if  the  party 

refuse  to  convey,  he  forfeits  the  bond,  and  it  may  be  sued« 

Nor  can  partition  be  made  by  an  award. 

§4.  Where  a  freehold  is  awarded,  assumpsit  lies  only  in 
one  case,  that  is,  when  the  submission  is  by  writing  signed,  for 
if  by  deed,  an  action  of  a  different  kind  lies  on  it,  and  if  by 
parol,  the  statute  of  frauds  applies. 

"^  5.  The  doctrine  of  construction,  as  to  awards,  has  been 
(essentially  altered  in  a  century  and  a  half.     Formerly  the 
courts  of  law  construed  them  with  great  strictness ;    but  for 
more  than  a  century  past  with  great  liberality  ;    thinking  that 
when  parties  end  their  controversies  by  the  decisions  of  judges 
of  their  own  choosing,  these  ought  to  be  valid  and  effectual,  if 
they  can  be  by  any  fair  and  liberal  constr'uction  ;  and  further, 
that  it  is  unreasonable  to  tie  the  common  people  down  in  their 
transactions,  to  the  strict  legal  notions,  critical  and  nice  distinc- 
tions, of  the  bar  and  bench, 
wii     143        ^  ^-  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  in  the  English  courts  in  debt  on 
Wells'  case/   &n  award,  and  nU  debet  pleaded,  not  to  allow  partiality  in  the  ar- 
A.  D.  17(12.    bitrators  to  be  given  in  evidence  ;  for  the  court  said  the  plea  of 
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Hii  iAttj  ftimA  fade,  admitted  the  award,  and  then  the  objeo-    Ch.  13. 
lion  that  such  partiality  made  it  void,  failed.     The  court  fur**    Art.  4. 
ther  said,  that  this  evidence  affected  third  persons,  the  arbitra- 
tors themselves ;   that  "  an  award  is  a  judgment,  by  judges 
chosen  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  a  jury  in  a  special  ver- 
dict cannot  find  any  matter,  or  fact,  dehors  the  award.  Hence 
nothing  dehors  the  award,  (as  partiality  is,)  can  be  given  to 
them  in  evidence.    The  evidence  too  would  surprise  the  ph.,  xenTv.   * 
and  in  this  case^  the  court  added,  "  in  a  trial  at  law,  this  mat-  Elstob. 
ter  of  partiality  and  corruption,  can  never  be  got  at."    But  in 
Massachusetts,  where  there  is  no  court  of  chancery,  the  prac- 
tice 18  different.     And  their  mistake  of  the  law  in  England,  is 
allowed  to  set  the  award  aside.   In  this  case,  it  appeared  by  a 
paper  the  arbitrator  delivered  with  the  award,  and  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  viewed  as  a  part  of  it^  that  he  meant  to  de- 
cide according  to  law  and  mistook  it,  and  his  award  was  set  aside. 
He  divided  the  loss  between  two  ships  that  struck  each  other 
at  sea,  by  mistake  in  both,  and  one  was  much  damaged  and 
the  other  but  little.    Here  it  appeared  in  the  award,  the  arbi- 
trator mistook  the  law. 

\^  7.  In  ejectment  for  lands  it  appeared  that  three  years  3  East  16, 
before,  a  prior  ejectment  was  brought  against  the  deft,  on  the  goe,lcMe«of 
demise  of  the  same  lessor,  for  a  part  of  the  same  land,  beiqg  Prosaer,  a.d. 
leasehold,  and  it  was  referred  by  bonds,  and  the  referee  "  award-  ^802. 
ed  the  premises  to  be  delivered  up  to  Morris,"  but  the  deft,  re- 
fused to  do  it,  and  retained  possession.   At  the  trial  in  1802  the 
deft,  was  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  title.    Per  Curiam,  **  the 
award  cannot  have  the  operation  of  conveying  the  land ;  but 
there  is  no  reason,  why  the  deft,  may  not  conclude  himself  by 
his  own  agreement  from  disputing  the  title  of  the  lessor  in 
ejectment.     The  parties  consented,   that  the   award  of  the 
arbitrator  chosen  by  themselves,  should  be  conclusive,  as  to 
the  right  to  the  land  in  controversy  between  them,  and  this  is 
sufficient  to  bind  them  in  the  action  of  ejectment. 

^  8.  The  common  practice  in  England  of  issuing  attach- 
ments against  a  party  for  not  performing  an  award,  has  never 
been  adopted  in  Massachusetts,  as  the  9  and  10th  of  William 
UI,  c.  15,  has  not  been  adopted  in  this  state. 

^  9.  In  this  case  aU  fMtters  in  difference  were  referred,  ^^-  ^*  ^^f 
and  an  award  made.    The  court  held,  that  the  ph.  might  sue  iDer.^ee^ 
for  a  cause  of  action  existing  against  the  deft,  at  the  time  of  147,  note, 
the*  reference,  on  proof  this  cause  was  not  before  the  re-  ^ojlsbtlyv. 
fi^rees,  nor  included  in  the  matter  referred ;  and  the  pit.  was  cited  i  Pbii. 
admitted  by  one  of  the  referees  to  *'  provia  that  this  matter  E^^d-  ^64, 
had  never  been  laid  before  them  by  the  parties,  and  that  they  ^pfiso^' 
bad  noi  taken  it  into  consideraticni.'*    And  so  according  to 

▼ot.  I.  .  84 
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Ch.  18. 
Art.  4. 


S  Stn.  1062, 
Booth  9.  Gar- 
Dett. — 
8  Wood's 
Cod.  3|  4,  5. 
— ^Bae.  Arb. 
91.— 1  Com. 
D.  640— 

1  Bac.  Abr. 
151,219.— 

2  Wilson  148. 

Salk.  76, 
Parsloe  v. 
Baily.— Same 
caSlB  6  Mod. 
221,  by  the 
name  of  Bois- 
loo  V.Bailey, 
cited  as  law, 
Bac.  Arb.  90, 
91. 


8  Wood's 
Con.  4. 


Kyd  on 
Awards  8, 
189,  190, 
PhiUps  V. 
Knightly.— 
6  Co.  78.— 
Cro.  El.  482. 


1  Com.  D. 
687,640. 


Golightlj  t;.  Jellicoe,  even  after  general  releases  awarded  and 
executed.    ' 

^  10.  When  a  $um  ofnumey  is  weD  awarded,  all  the  books 
agree,  that  an  action  of  aaumpiU^  or  deht^  as  the  case  ia,  lies 
to  recover  this  sum  ;  that  to  give  a  note  to  pay  at  a  fiUure 
day  is  the  same  as  money  ;  and  that  an  award  not  good  in 
law  is  no  award ;  and  to  support  this  action  of  anumpni,  the 
award  must  be  good  in  all  its  parts.;  but  the  pit's,  declaration 
need  only  state  so  much  due  to  him  on  it,  tnier  o/to,  but  a 
plea  must  ihew  the  t^k  award  ;  tn  debt  an  tV,  a  mutual  suth- 
mmion  must  be  shewn  in  the  declaration. 

^11.  But  when  a  cMateral  thing,  as  a  horse,  a  release,  a 
feoffment,  &c.  is  awarded,  the  case  is  not  so  clear.  The  an- 
cient opinion  was,  that  no  action  lay  to  compel  a  performance. 
But  m  Salkeld,  Holt  C.  J.  held  otherwise,  against  the  opinion 
of  Powell.  This  case  was  trespass,  and  in  it  is  stated,  tfaAt  the 
opinion  had  been,  that  an  award  of  a  collateral  thing  in  satis- 
faction was  no  good  plea,  unless  the  deft,  shewed  a  perform^ 
ance ;  for  they  likened  this  to  accord  and  satisfaction,  which 
is  no  plea  imless  executed.  Yet  it  was  held,  that  when  the 
award  was  of  a  sum  of  money ^  it  was  good,  and  that  the  reason 
of  the  diflbrence  which  they  went  upon  was,  that  there  was  a 
rf  inedy  on  the  award  for  the  money,  but  not  for  the  ooUaUral 
thing.  But  Holt  C.  J.  held,  the  law  is  now  otherwise  (3d  of 
Ann)  and  that  an  award  is  a  good  plea  vdiether  it  be  of  money 
or  a  collateral  thing,  as  a  hat  or  a  horse,  ^'  became  the  submis" 
sion  is  a  mutual  promise  upon  which  an  action  lies.^^  And 
performance  need  not  be  averred  in  either  case,  for  the  reme- 
dy is  alike.  This  opinion  of  Holt  against  that  of  Powell  does 
not  appear  sufficient  in  itself  to  change  the  law  in  this  respect, 
but  it  is  stated  in  this  case  of  Parsloe  v.  Baily,  that  the  law  in 
the  third  year  of  Queen  Ann  had  been  altered  ;  and  it  is  now 
very  clear  that  Holt's  opinion  in  this  respect  is  law.  Award  A 
shall  execute  a  covenant  to  indemnify  B  is  good.  2  Strange 
003.  And  it  is  now  settled,  ^^  that  the  assent  of  a  par^  to 
submit  a  matter  to  arbitration  is  a  sufficient  consideration,  even 
though  he  has  no  cause  of  action."  2  Ch.  on.  PI.  80.  Ac- 
cording to  the  case  of  Samon  and  other  cases,  it  seems  by  the 
old  law,  if  the  deft,  in  consideration  of  6d.  paid  him^  promised 
to  perform  the  avjard^  he  was  held,  though  a  coUaieral  thing 
was  awarded,  for  he  then  expressly  promised  on  a  sufficient 
consideration,  and  assumpsit  lay,  and  the  question  must  hkre 
arisen  when  he  only  barely  submiUedf  the  idea  must  have  been 
that  he  merely  sutmiitted,  and  did  not  assume  to  perform^  but 
the  award  to  be  as  a  judgment  of  court,  if  good,  and  gave  a 
netr  action,  it  was  weU ;  if  no  new  action,  the  old  one  remained. 

{^  12.  Comyns  states,  that  a  parol  award  gives  no  remedy 
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for  a  collateral  thing,  as  a  release  &c.,  and  then  states,  that  Ch.  13 
''  if  the  submission  be  hyparol^  aaumpsit  lies  fornon-perferm-  Jirt.  4. 
ance."  But  *'  otherwise,  if  a  collateral  thing  is  awarded  and 
not  flioney.'' 

^13.  These  cases  only  shew,  that  if  the  submission,  or 
award  be  by  parolj  no  action  lies  on  it  for  a  coUaieral  thing 
awarded.  This  may  be  true  in  a  case  where,  by  the  statute 
of  frauds  and  perjuries,  the  party  is  not  bound  but  by  wriiing 
tignedj  yet  not  to  establish  any  general  principle.  On  general 
principles  the  action  on  the  award,  tor  a  cdlateral  thbg 
awarded,  is  clearly  supported;  for  whenever  one  submits 
his  disputes  and  matters  to  the  judgment  of  others  chosen 
by  him,  he  is,  on  moral  principles  and  m  reason,  bound  to 
perform  what  he  is  awarded  to  do.  It  is  trifling  and  mak- 
ing the  submissbn  and  award  a  nullity,  if  he  do  not,  and 
if  there  be  no  action.  For  money  in  many  cases  cannot 
be  awarded;  when  he  submits  in  such  cases  the  law  vnU 
not  imply  he  means  the  whole  a  nullity ;  but  will  imply  he  ^  Bl.  Cook 
asmmei  to  perform;  and  for  as  strong  reasons  as  it  implies,  ^^*^^' 
which  is  the  case,  a  party  to  a  judgment  assumes  to  pay  it ;  and 
if  he  ought  to  perform,  the  law  on  well  settled  principles  will 
presume  his  assumpsit  to  perform.  And  if  later  cases  do  not 
wholly  confirm,  they  tend  very  strongly  to  confirm  this  doc- 
trine. 

^  14.  But  this  reasoning  does  not  hold;  when  the  award 
itself  connol  extinguith  the  old  cause  of  action,  as  when  this 
rests  on  a  mperior  title ;  as  where  I  have  a  freehold  estate,  a 
debt  due  to  me  on  a  ipedaity,  or  BJmdgmenty  and  submit  it,  as 
the  award  itself  cannot  extbguish  my  right  to  either,  but  my 
action  thereon  will  remain  till  I  give  a  deed  or  a  release,  th^ 
law  will  not  imply  I  assume  to  perform,  unless  it  be  to  make  a 
deed  or  a  rdeaee^  or  do  some  other  act  awarded,  which,  when 
done,  extinguishes  the  right.  If  this  be  done,  the  award  atcer^ 
taint  what  lam  to  do,  that  is,  to  convey  my  freehold  or  extin- 
guish such  my  old  right  by  my  deed ;  this  being  done,  the 
award  answers  a  legal  purpose,  and  as  I  ought  by  my  own 
submission  to  do  so,  why  may  not  the  law  presume  I  promise 
to  do  so  ?  But  if  the  award,  when  performed,  leaves  the  old 
right  exiitingj  there  b  no  ground  for  such  a  presumption. 
So  many  cases  may  be  reconciled. 

(^16.  When  the  award  itself  extinguishes  not  a  specialty,  Bac.Arb.aa. 
debty  be.    **  It  appears  by  all  the  books,  that  neither  award  —6  Co.  48, 
nor  aoeard  and  eatufaetion  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  when  the  ac-  ^^'^^  * 
tioB  is  grounded  on  a  deed^^  and  a  certain  doty  arieee  from 
t^  is  a  sum  of  money  &c. ;  but  otherwise,  when  it  arises  not 
tnm  the  deed  only,  but  on  a  tMheeqaent  drfauU  abOf  tson  a 
eoffenant  to  repair  and  drfanU  in  not  repairing^  here  an  award 
is  a  good  bar. 
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Ch.  13.  §  1(3.  J  good  award  only  ban  the  old  aswmpni^  or  gives 
Art,  5.  a  new  one.  The  many  and  various  defects  that  make  an 
,^^^->rXi>  award  bad  cannot  here  have  place  in  detail. 
Bac.  Arb.  11.  Whenever  an  award  is  made,  it  is  ready  to  be  delivered ;  and 
--5  Co.  78,  tijis  delivery  need  not  be  averred,  Salk.  69 ;  and  if  refused  on 
ca^.^Bac.     request,  this  must  be  pleaded. 

Arb.  123.  An  award  must  be  pleaded  accoi*ding  to  its  Ugal  ^ecty  and 

Bac.  Arb.  99,  a  void  pait  need  not  be  pleaded,  for  the  void  part  is  not  part 
100, 194, 197.  q£  jjjg  award,  and  may  be  treated  in  pleading  generally,  as 

though  it  never  existed. 
S(«i.  lie  Art.  5.  General  principles  necessary  in  every  award. 

Henderaon  v.  First,  the  award  must  be  ^'  made  m  respect  to  persons  and 
vviniamson.    things  according  to  the  submissionj^^  as  well  in  form  as  sub* 

stance. 
—2  stra.  Second,  it  must  '^  be  beneficial  and  appoint  something  advan- 

'^reattic*—  ^^geous  to  each  party.^^    Award  good  without  date,  2  Ld. 

Raym.  1076. 

1  Ld.  Rayn.  ^  3.  Third,  it  must  ^^  be  possible  and  lawful.**  Fourth,  it 
611,  Clap,  must  "  be  certain  and  ^noZ."  Award  one  party  accept  a  thing 
cott  r.    avy.  ^^^^  ^^^  oblige  the  other  to  deliver  it.  Where  an  award  cannot 

be  corrected  aJ(ier  delivered,  8  East  54,  Irvine  v.  Ebon. 

2  T.  R.  644,  ^  4.  Umpire  when  appointed.  .  He  has  power  to  award 
Roe  V.  Doe.    qq^  ^^  ^  necessary  consequence  to  bis  authority,  though  not 

expressed ;  and  he  may  be  appointed  by  the  arbitrators  before 

-  they  enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  matters  referred  to 

them ;  but  Salk.  70,  Holt  C.  J.  held,  the  appointment  before 

the  time  expired  for  making  an  award  by  the  arbitrators,  void. 

2  Barnes'  ^  ^'  Where  three  arbitrators^  or  the  major  part  of  them  may 

Notes  63,  67.  award,  all  ought  to  be  together ;  for  tliough  two  only  may  sign 

10^194!!!^^"    ^^®  award,  yet  the  reasons  of  the  third  in  the  meeting  and 

wines2i5,     hearing  may  alter  the  opinion  of  the  other  two,  therefore  he  is 

Daiiing  r.       not  to  be  excluded  by  fraud,  but  if  he  have  due  notice  of  the 

Cro  J8m~~    meeting,  and  will  not  attend,  the  meeting  of  the  two  is  regular, 

277,  Sallows  and  their  authority  sufficient,  otherwise  if  he  had  no  notice  to 

r.  Gcriing.      attend.    1  Johns.  Ca.  334. 

Bac.  Arb.  ^  ^*  ^^  award  that  directs  any  thing  to  be  done  to  a  stran^ 

1*2, 97, 98,  gery  is  good  only  when  there  is  a  remedy  in  law  or  equity  to 
135  —joco  '^o'^^pe^  performance  of  it,  or  only  when  the  stranger  is  made  a 
13.— Rol.  mere  instrument,  as  a  trustee  to  a  party  yor  when  he  is  connected 
Ahr.  244,  as  the  servant,  or  a  near  relation  ofJhe  party  &lc.  ;  in  either 
\)y^j.  24£I-  of  which  cases  tlie  thing  to  be  done  is  in  substance  to  the 
1  Salk.  74,  party.  So  it  is  g&od  when  any  thing  is  awarded  to  be  done 
—Cro  r  *^*^  ^y  ^  stranger,  only  when  there  is  a  remedy  to  compel  a  per- 
4:^^Cro.  formance  of  the  thing  awarded  to  be  done.  But  an  award 
Ki.  66,758.—  that  one  party  make  an  estate  for  life  to  the  other,  remainder 

h»5  ills*  ^'  •'*  /^^  ^^  ^  stranger,  is  void  as  to  the  stranger,  but  good  as 
Gray  c.  *       to  the  particular  estate  or  party.    1  Wils.  28,  58. 

Wicker. 
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The  place  of  making  an  award  is  substance  to  be  averred.    Ch.  13. 
All  the  arbitrators  must  sign  if  not  otherwise  provided  for.     6    Art.  6. 
Johns.  R.  39. 

^  ^  7.  A  submission  is  made  by  A,  as  attorney  to  B,  as  to  ac-  qml  70, 
<x>unts  between  B  and  C  ;    this  binds  A  the  attCNrney,  and  not  Baeon  v.  Da- 
B  his  principal,  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  award  and  submis-  |2'i^^  199 
sion  ;  and  if  the  award  be  that  A  the  attorney,  pay  C  £400,  lao.— Bac. 
and  C  and  the  attorney  make  mutual  releases,  it  is  bad  and  ^u^'  ^* 
not  mutual,  fot*  the  attorney  refers  the  business  of  another,  and  626._i  £4. 
a  release  to  him  is  no  release  to  his  principal  B,  and  so  no  bar  RavD.  94e. 
to  any  demands  C  may  have  against  B.     So  if  B  is  to  pay  I^^v^*^' 
the  £400,  he  is  to  have  nothing  for  it ;  otherwise  had  the  re-  449.—^  Wife. 
lease  been  awarded  to  the  attorney  to  the  use  of  B  his  princi-  5?»®®'J[J*3r- 
pal.    But  A  may  submit  for  B.  Jerald. 

^  8.  An  award  pleaded  to  be  de  et  super  pramisns  is  not 
enough,  it  must  appear  to  be  so  in  itself. 

^  9.  So  money  paid  on  a  void  award,  and  accepted,  may  be  sT.R.  671, 
good,  and  pleaded  as  accord  ^nd  satisfaction.  And  if  an  award  ^^^^  ** 
be  to  A,  as  attorney  to  B,  A  may  sue  in  his  own  right,  for  this  Kni^u. 
makes  A  trustee  to  B,  and  entitles  him  to  recover  to  his  use.    Burton,  Salk. 

Final.  An  award  that  all  suits  shall  cease,  means  forever,  ^f* 
and  is  final.     So  that  if  a  suit  in  chancery  be  dismissed,  so  Gadd,  Bac. 
that  the  pit.  retract  his  suit,  for  then  he  cannot  sue  again  for  the  Arb.  148.— 
same  thing ;  but  not  that  he  be  noruuU  or  discontinue y  for  then  ^^™'^' 
he  may  commence  another  action  for  the  same  thing. 

(^  10.  A  parol  award  may  be  pleaded  ready  to  be  deliver-  Saik.  7ft, 
ed,  and  there  may  be  an  oral  as  well  as  a  manual  tradition.  Oatei  v.  Bio- 
But  the  judges  will  now  "  rarely  enforce  the  performance  of  e '^od.  176. 
an  award,  when  either  the  submission  or  the  award  is  by  pa^  —Bac  Arb. 
rol^  because  it  lays  so  gt-eat  a  foundation  for  perjury."     All  ^>  ^• 
doobts  are  those  of  the  parties,  not  any  the  referees  may  have. 

(^  11.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  where  A  brought  two  4  jvfass.  R. 
actions  against  B,  which  they  referred,  die  referees  could  not  448,  Worthcip 
report  any  thing  to  B,  except  costs  in  those  actions  ;  no  demand  '•  S^^®"*- 
being  brought  into  view  on  his  side,  but  for  costs  in  these  ac- 
tions. ^ 

Art.  6.  An  award,  when  certain  or  not.  ^  1 .  An  award  snik.76  Win- 
that  one  party  pay  the  other  £10,  and  the  costs  of  a  suit  now  terr.Gariick.^ 
depending  in  an  inferior  court,  and  then  to  give  mutual  releases, 
is  oneertain  and  bad  ;  but  to  pay  such  costs  as  the  master  shall 
tULf  is  good,  for  that  is  certain  which  can  b^  reduced  to  cer- 
tiinty.  In  the  first  case  there  is  no  rule  of  calculation,  in  the 
second  there  is.     2  Ld.  Raym.  1141,  Bill  r.  Gipps. 

^  2.  But  an  award  to  pay  as  much  as  such  lands  are  worth,  Cro.  Car. 
>s  uncertain  and  bad  ;  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  this.  ^slSkki 

^3.    So  an  award  to  pay   as  much  as  is  due  in  con*  249. 
science,  is  uncertain  and  void,  gs  it  does  not  even  appoint  a 
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Ch.  13.  way  to  find  what  is  due.    The  award  roust  be  certain  and  de- 

Art.  7.  cisive.  But  when  the  words  of  the  award  have  relation  to  things 

\^y^j  certain  out  of  it,  these  tilings  may  be  averred  ;  for  this  is  the  ex- 

swle  28v—  pr^K  Qiiiid  of  the  arbitrators,  which  they  have  expreaaly  referred 

sSaund.  SHtt,  to.  And  thus  by  referring  to  a  thing  dehors  in  making  Uie  award, 

Bnm.^Bae.  ^^  ^^"S  '^  ^^^  ^  part  of  it,  and  that  being  certain,  the  whole  is 

Abr.  142,&*  thereby  made  certam  ;  and  there  is  certainty  in  awards,  as  in 

Winters.  other  cases,  whenever  the  case  comes  within  the  rule  of  eer-- 

above.-^e  ^^^  ^'  V^^  cerium  reddi  poteit.    Barry  t;.  Rush,  1  D.  b  E. 

6  Wheat  691. — Ross  V.  Hodges,  1  Ld.  Raym.  234. 

?1e1!ai  V  ^^'  ^'  ^^^^^<^  ^^^*  ^  !•  "  A^  award  must  be  mutual, 
I^dgen.  '  aod  appoint  something  advantageous  to  each  par^,"  or  it  is 
Bao.  Arb.  14,  bad.  As  where  it  awards  that  one  party  go  to  Rome,  when 
146*  147*/^'*  ^*^  ^®°  ^^  ^^  °®  advantage  to  the  other,  it  is  void-  But  a  pen- 
Bac.  Arb.  14.  ny  or  a  release  may  be  awarded. 

—Style  44.         <^  2.  So  an  award  is  void,  and  on  one  side  only,  when  it  is 

awarded  that  A,  one  party,  pay  B,  the  other,  £10,  and  that 

B  pay  for  making  the  writings  of  the  award ;     for  B  is  to  do 

Bac.  Arb.       nothing  but  make  the  writings.    This  is  an  old  case. 

1^7.  ^  3.  So  one  takes  my  cattle  by  trespass;  an  award  that  I 

have  them  again  is  no  satisfaction  for  the  trespass,  as  nothing 

Cro.  £1. 004,  ^  allowed  for  the  injury  done. 

Cotston  r.  ^  4.  Assumpsit.    The  declaration  recited,  that  whereas  cer* 

?Com?D       ^^^  disputes  existed  between  the  ph.  and  deft.,  as  to  titbev 
640.— Bac.     and  they  referred  the  matter  to  J.  S.,  to  award  ooncemiog  the 
n*'iVi  uVi  P^®"^*^®s>  ^°^  ^^  consideration  of  6d.  given  by  one  parqr  to 
i4'  152.      '  ^^^  other,  the  one  assumed  to  the  other,  to  stand  to  the  award 
of  J.  S.,  or  to  pay  lOt. ;  and  alleged  that  J.  S.  awarded  that 
tlie  deft,  should  pay  the  pit.  40^.  for  the  tithes  at  such  a  day, 
and  that  he  had  not  paid  it,  per  quod  actio  accrevit.   AVm  as' 
sumpsit  was  pleaded,  and  a  verdict  found  for  the  pit.    On  mo- 
tion the  oourt  held  the  award  was  void,  because  it  was  award- 
ed the   pit.   should  pay  40^.,  and  nothing  was  awarded  for 
him  to  have,  or  to  be  free  from  suits.     So  he  has  no  advan- 
tage  by  the  award,  by  way  of  payment  to  him,  or  by  way  of 
discharge,  or  in  anj^  other  manner,  or  no  consideration  for 
what  he  is  awarded  to  perform. 

^  5.  What  is  awarded  to  one  must  be  a  benefit  to  bothf  ^  so 
as  to  end  the  controversy,  and  discharge  one,  as  well  as  give 
satisfaction  to  the  other."  Something  may  be  due  to  one  par- 
ty only ;  but  then  this  is  a  duty  from  the  other,  and  if  it  re- 
maiQs  as  before,  notwithstanding  the  award,  it  b  evidendy  oo 
one  side ;  but  this  discharge  may  by  the  award  be  expressed  or 
implied,  and  either  way  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  par^  dis- 
charged. 
Hob.  49, 60,       ^  6.  Debt  on  a  bond  conditioned  to  perfocm  an  award  to  be 

Nichols  V. 

Grunnion,  k,  Bospoole's  case,  8  Co.  198,  194,  19S.— Cro.  Jam.  200, 278,  365.-8  East  13> 

445.-7  East  81.— Willes  270.— Cro.  £1.  888.— Lutch  645. 
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made  in  writiag ;  plea  no  award ;  pit.  shewed  one  upon,  and  con-    Ch.  1S« 
cerning  the  premises  in  writbg,  that  the  deft,  depart  from  the    Art.  9. 
house  where  she  lived  be.,  and  pay  the  pit.  £3  lOi.,  which  was  v^^v"^^ 
nocpaid.  The  deft,  rejoined,  no  such  award.  Issue  and  verdict 
tor  the  pit.,  but  the  court  held  that  this  award  was  not  mu- 
tual, but  on  cme  side  only,  and  so  void  ;   for  it  must  end  all 
disputes  appearing  to  the  court,  or  it  is  not  according  to  the 
submission  ;  and  as  the  dispute  is  between  two  parties  at  least, 
it  cannot  be  ended,  except  in  respect  to  both,  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly.   An  award  that  an  obligor  pay  a  single  bond,  is  bad, 
except  it  also  be  provided  he  be  discharged  ;   for  payment  is 
no  discharge  of  a  single  bond.     But  an  award  that  he  pay 
XIO  for  a  trespass  is  good,  for  here  is  a  satisfaction  expressed, 
and  that  implies  a  discharge.     In  this  case  it  is  not  said  for 
what  the  £3  1  Of.  is  paid,  and  nothing  is  awarded  for  the  deft. 

^7.  If  A  of  one  part,  «nd  B  and  C  of  the  other,  submit  comynt* 
all  matters  between  them  ;    this  is  all  between  A  and  them  Rep.  647.^ 

r'  itly,  and  between  A  and  each  of  them,  and  the  award  must  f^'J^i^ 
delivered  to  aD  three  of  them. 

^  8.  A  for  himself  and  B  his  partner,  submitted,  and  an  2  Mod.  S37 
award  was  made  that  they  pay  monies  be. ;  though  B  is  not  228.«- 
bound,  yet  A  must  perform  the  award,  for  A  has  undertaken  ^^'^^^^^^^i 
for  B,  and  bound  himself  as  far  as  he  did  not  bind  B.  Awards  Abr.  244, 
construed  joint  or  several,  two  one  side,  one  the  other.  Bullock  v. 

Abt.  8.  An  auford  when  certain  by  relation  to  something  ^ ^\^^^^ 
dehore.    See  the  case  above  of  Winter  v.  Garlick. 

^  1.  So  a  submission  of  all  disputes  as  to  a  voyage.     The  1  RoI.  Abr. 
award  was,  ^^  that  one  should  pay  his-  part  of  the  charges  of  |^^\^^  ^' 
the  voyage,  and  should  allow  his  proportionable  part  of  the  Abr.^.*^ 
loss  diat  shall  come  to  the  ship  by  the  voyage,  on  account." 
This  award  is  good,  though  of  itself  uncertain  ;  for  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  certamty  by  reference  to  a  thing  certain,  as  the 
party's  part  of  a  certain  voyage ;   but  then  what  is  his  part 
must  not  be  in  dispute.    Hence  the  thing  dehors^  referred  to  in 
the  award,  must  be  certain  and  settled  ;   because  in  this  the 
minds  of  me  referees  are  known  and  expressed  only  by  this 
thing's  being  certain,  or  by  a  mere  ministerial  act  in  reducing 
this  thing,  as  the  costs  of  a  suit,  the  charges  of  a  voyage,  to  a 
certainty ;  hence  the  thing  referred  to,  as  these  costs  or  char- 
ges, become  a  part  of  the  award,  and  may  be  averred  as 
though  contained  directly  b  it.     So  to  pay  one's  part  oa  an  535^"*' 
account,  if  there  be  no  dispute  as  to  it. 

§  2.  In  an  action  referred,  the  refin^ees  have  power  over  the  2  Mam,  A; 
costs,  as  inci&nt  to  the  damages  or  debt  referred  to  them.        r^d^'"^** 

AiKT.  9.  Referee  Act  of  MaaadiMMettt  of  July  7, 1786,  and  Mass.  Act  Ju- 
easee  decided  on  ii.   ^  1.  The  fifth  section  of  this  act  provides,  7,  nse.— 

that  referees  appointed  imilar  tfab  aet|  ^  sbaU  be  vested  widi  l^Aw^h.'rs 

pp.  291, 292/ 
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Ch.  13.    all  the  authority  and  power  that  referees  have  been,  or  may 
*lrt.  9.      hereafter  be  vested  with,  who  have  been  or  shall  be  appointed 
by  rule  of  court."     And  by  the  third  section,  the  court  shall 
have  cognisance  thereof,  "  in  the  same  way  and  manner,  and 
the  same  doings  shall  be  had  thereon,  as  though  the  same  had 
been  made  by  referees  appointed  by  a  rule  of  the  same  court.** 
This  act  extends  to  ^^  a  dispute  of  what  nature  soever,"  be- 
tween the  parties.     But  the  fourth  section  seems  to  extend  to, 
B^dow'k     or  contemplate  money  only.     This  act  does  not  extend  to  ti- 
Qx.,  8  Mu8.    tie  to  freehold  estate*     By  thb  act  the  rule  is  entered  into  be- 
^  1*  fore  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

1  Bo8.  &  ^  2.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  awards  it  is  no  objection 

Pttl.9i,         the  witnesses  are  not  sworn  before  the  referees,  if  the  party 
D.^6^|  M^'  ^^  °^^  require  it  at  the  time  ;  nor  that  they  alone  examine  any 
kinson  V.        of  them,  if  not  by  the  influence  of  the  party, 
f ^'**"r  ^  ^*         *®  above  act  there  have  been  several  decisions. 

I56,?rew  v.  ^  ^^  ^&se  it  was  decided,  that  the  justice  of  the  peace,  who 
Canady.—  takes  the  acknowledgment  of  the  parties  to  the  rule,  cannot  be 
u  Mass.  R.    ^jjg  ^f  ^^  referees.     How  a  partnership  demand  must  be 

signed  &c. 
1  Mass.  R.  ^  4.  The  report  of  the  referees  on  this  act,  must  be  made 

M*'  S"."""^-  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  holden  next  after  the  award 
roJTand" ^^  "^^®  5  ^nd  >f  *e  court  had  commenced  its  session  previous 
«  Mass.  R.  to  the  making  the  award,  the  report  of  the  referees  cannot  be 
VMm^fL  '®t"™®d  ^^^  accepted  at  that  term.  And  if  it  be  so,  it  is  er- 
189,  Mott ».  ror  ;  for  by  the  words  of  the  act,  the  report  is  to  be  made  to 
Anthony ;  the  court  holden  next  after  the  report  is  made,  and  if  not  so 
f^Ahr"^*""  made,  the  submission  is  void.  See  14  Mass.  R.  148,  149, 
Bradford.       Walker  V.  Melchor — all  must  hear. 

3  Mass.  R.  ^  5.  In  this  action  it  was  adjudged,  that  there  must  be  a  de-* 

324,  Bullard    mand  annexed  to  this  rule,  entered  into  before  a  justice  of  the 
r.  Coolidge     peace,  and  if  there  be  not,  it  is  error.     This  demand  annexed 
is  required  by  the  words  of  the  act.     Where  no  review  on 
such  a  report,  14  Mass.  R.  360. 
3  Mass.  R.  ^6.  In  a  writ  of  error  brought  in  this  case,  it  was  held  to 

398,  Mans-  be  error,  if  the  demand  annexed  to  the  original  submission  be 
Droughty ;  "^^  subscribed  by  the  person  making  it.  This  being  a  special 
but  14  Mass.  jurisdiction  in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  must  be  strictly 
fnouA  ^fbe  P"'^^"^^^  *°  which  case  nothing  is  to  be  understood,  but  what  is 
in  bis  hand     apparent. 

writing.  §  7.  In  this  case,  on  a  writ  of  error,  the  court  held,  that  the 

i!42,Tiidor  r.  r^port  of  the  referees  on  this  act  must  be  confined  to  the  mat- 
Peck,  in  er-  ters  contained  in  the  agreement  of  submission  acknowledged 
"*'■•  before  the  justice,  and  if  there  be  several  rules  between  even 

the  same  parties,  there  must  be  several  reports ;  nor  can  the 
parties,  by  their  after  agreement,  extend  the  rule  properly  ac- 
knowledged, to  matters  not  contained  in  it ;  and  any  agree* 
ment  to  this  purpose  is  void,  not  acknowledged. 
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^  8.  Cook  b  this  case  had  demands  against  Daniel  and    Cfi.  13. 
Amos  Whitney,  partners  in  iraie.  Daniel  and  then  Amos  died.    Art*  9. 
and  the  pit.  m  error  administered  on  the  estates  of  Amos  and   «.^rv^^ 
DaoieL   The  parties  submitted  all  demands  Cook  had  against  6  Mus.  R. 
the  said  deceased  partners,  or  either  of  them,  and  all  de-  i^>  ^'^s 
tnands  they,  or  either  of  them  had  against  Cook.    The  court  ^^Vcook. 
re-committed  the  report  of  the  referees ;  and  they  in  t{ie  tame 
term  reported  there  was  due  from  said  Amos'  estate,  survimng 
partner,  m  his  administrator's  hands,  $1003,  with  costsx>f  court ; 
and  said  Whitney  to  pay  costs  of  reference. 

^  9.  The  court  observed,  that  two  objections  were  made. 
Fiist,  that  the  report  was  not  made  to  the  next  court  &c.  This 
objection  was  overruled ;  for  after  the  recommitment,  the  par* 
ties  had  day  in  court,  and  the  amended  report  might  be  made 
at  a  succeeding  term,  during  which  the  referees  shall  have 
agreed  upcxi  it. 

Second  objection,  that  it  was  not  comp^nt  for  the  parties 
to  submit  these  eeveral  demands  by  one  rule  before  a  justice, 
that  is,  of  Cook  against  two  estates,  of  Daniel  and  Amos  Whit- 
ney, on  which  the  ph.  in  error,  had  taken  separate  adnumstra- 
tions.  But  this  objection  also  was  overruled.  In  tUs  case 
the  court  said,  this  wib  a  kind  of  action,  but  not  pending  in 
court ;  all  the  report  was  made  to  the  court ;  and  that  it  had 
power  to  recommit;  and  that  all  the  demands  submitted 
were  demands  between  the  same  parties,  and  that  a  rule  of 
this  kind  is  provided  for  by  the  statute  ;  that  Cook's  demands 
were  against  the  partnership^  and  these  ^^  he  could  substantiate 
against  the  administrator  of  the  survivii^  partner ;"  and  the 
costs  to  be  paid  by  the  administrator  must  fcdlow  the  damagel^ 
which  are  reported  to  be  a  charge  on  the  partnership  fund* 
Judgment  affirmed  with  costs  for  the  deft,  in  error,  in  this  the 
remees  settled  the  costs  of  reference ;  and  so  is  the  practice 
in  Massachusetts  generally. 

In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  the  pit's,  demand  annexed  6  Masf .  R. 

to  the  rule  must  riiew  on  what  account,  and  for  what  cause  the  ^/ones, 

demand  was  made*     And  if  the  court  reject  the  report  of  the  ^  iimSer' 

referees,  fas  want  of  power  in  them,  the  court  cannot  award 

eofts ;  for  when  it  rejected  the  repcnrt  f<Nr  want  of  authority 

in  the  referees,  its  power  over  the  cause  ended. 

^  10.  On  such  a  justice  rule,  all  the  referees  must  hear  the  ^J^^^  ^ 

T.      ^1       .  %         ^      1  *         J  *A    r*^i  Short, 

parties,  though  a  major  part  only  may  report ;  and  a  wr%t  of  pu.  {„  error, 

error  fies  on  the  judgment  of  court  on  such  a  report ;  and  if  v.  Fratt. 
two  only  sign  the  report,  it  must  appear  by  the  record  that  all 
the  referees  heard  the  parties. 

(>  1I«  This  was  a  report  oo  the  referee  act;  heU,  the  court  6  Majs.  R. 
may  recomnit  it  in  die  same  aanner  as  om  made  on  a  rule  I?j^?f^. 
ol  oinit.    If  the  referees  on  Aia  act  jreport  a  certam  sum  dud  «.  ]i;pgitnd. 

VOL.  I.  35 
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Ch.'  13.  to  B,  a  party,  the  Common  Pleas  may  legally  enter  judgment 
Art.  10.  for  a  less  sum,  B  releasing  the  difference  on  the  record.  14 
V^V^^  Mass.  R.  252,  253. 

Abt.  10.  Mutual  releases.  The  ttme  of  the  submission  is, 
or  should  be  a  knotvnfact.  So  of  the  award.  Nothmg  can  be 
submitted  but  disputes  and  matters  between  the  parties,  at  the 
time  of  the  submission.  This  is  clear  ;  and  as  the  award  must 
pursue  the  submission,  and  can  be  valid  only  as  it  embraces 
matters  in  it,  it  is  clear,  the  award  is  void,  as  to  any  matter  aris^ 
tng  after  the  submission^  except  costs  and  interest,  and  some 
Bac.  Arb.  27.  such  things  OS  depend  on  the  matters  referred;  as  if  the  sub- 
^l^c.  Abr.    jQjggjQQ  \^Q  Qf  ^yj^  y^^^  lamb,  which  ewes  after  the  submii^on, 

and  before  the  award  have  lambs,  no  award  can  be  made 
touching  the  lambs ;  for  they  were  not  in  being  at  the  time  of 
the  submission. 
Bac.  Arb.  138       ^  2.  So  where  the  dispute  is  about  land,  the  award  may  em- 
brace  rents  accruing  after  the  submission,  as  things  in  substance 
■ee  Willes'    included  in  the  principal  matter  submitted:  and  now  even  in 
62.  England  costs  attend  the  submission  on  the  same  principle. 

Moore  3  pi.        ^  3.  So  an  award  is  good,  that  A,  one  party,  make  a  lease 
s^Bac.  Arb.  ^  g^  the  Other,  and  that  B  therefor  pay  A  £10  yearly. 

^  4.  Arbitrators  can  make  but  one  award ;  and  that  must 
be  strictly  within  the  time  allowed.  They  can  have  no  power 
to  award  a  release  of  any  matter,  action,  or  cause  of  action, 
accruing  &fter  the  submission.  This  point  has  been  agreed  at 
all  times,  and  the  question  has  been,  how  to  consider  a  release 
awarded,  so  as  to  include  such  matter  after  the  submission,  or 
any  award  embracing  such  matter.  At  first  it  was  held,  that 
(hoarding  releases  to  the  time  of  the  award  was  void,  as  in- 
cluding more  time  than  was  submitted  ;  then,  that  it  should  be 
averred  that  no  new  matter  did  arise  between  the  submission 
and  award.  And  finally,  if  releases  be  awarded  to  the  time  of 
the  award,  it  is  good,  because  no  new  matter  of  action  shall  be 
intended  in  the  interim,  if  not  shewn  by  the  party  objecting  to 
the  award  on  this  account ;  and  because,  mainly  a  release  to 
the  time  of  the  submission  is  a  good  one,  and  one  is  void,  so 
far  as  it  respects  any  matter,  action,  or  demand  arising  after 
the  submission.  And  if  an  awai;d  have  no  date,  the  date  as  in 
Salk.  76.  the  case  of  a  deed  is  the  delivery  of  it.  Hence,  a  submission 
was  of  "  all  controversies  pending,"  and  the  award  was,  "  that 
all  suits  now  pending  between  the  parties  shall  cease  ;"  and 
that  the  deft,  pay  the  ph.  £10,  in  full  of  all  demands,  and 
release  all  demands  to  the  time  of  the  award,  and  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  £10  the  pit.  should  release  to  the  deft.  kc.  The 
court,  on  error  brought,  held,  that  an  award  of  a  general  re- 
lease of  all  demands,  till  the  time  of  the  award,  is  good  ;  for 
nothing  new  shall  be  intended  to  have  arisen  in  the  mean 
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time ;  and  if  any  new  demand  or  controversy  did  happen  in    Ch.  13. 
the  mean  time,  the  award,  as  to  that  new  demand  or  controversy,    Art.  10. 
is  void,"  for  that  was  not  submitted.     "And  it  b  a  good  per-  ^^v^^ 
formance  to  tender  a  release  of  aU  matters  in  controversy  to  Bac.  Arb. 
the  time  of  the  submission ;"  this  is  all  he  is  bound  to  do,  and  li^i  lao.^ 
new  matter  is  not  intended  if  not  shewn  in  pleading.  mon  r^^aud* 

.   (^  5«  In  a  similar  case  of  a  submission,  July  29,  and  an  Cro.  Jam. 
award  made  August  8,  the  court  held,  the  whole  award  was  ^^.»  *^^., , 
void.    In  this  case  the  award  was,  that  the  pit.  have  a  horse  ^cn^Jm. ' 
in  dispute,  and  £3  paid  him  by  the  deft,  for  costs  and  mtf-  448, 678,  M4. 
iual  rdeasesj  including  about  two  months  after  the  submission ;  '^^'^'-pt 
the  action  was  for  the  £3,  and  on  demurrer  the  court  held,'  861.— Hoi), 
that  though  the  award  was  on,  and  concerning  the  premises^  i^i.— 10  Co. 
and  no  new  matter  shewn^  yet  it  was  void,  as  to  the  releasesi 
the  pit.  not  dewing  there  was  no  new  matter ;  and  these  being 
void^  there  is  nothing  awarded  for  the  defCe.  benefit^  so  all  on 
one  side  and  void.     But  2  Cro.  578  there  was  a  contrary 
intendment,  and  so  Cro.  El.  858,  and  so  other  cases. 

^  6.  So  oieumpsit  for  40s*  awarded,  and  verdict  for  the  ph.,  Cro.  £1.  86l| 
it  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  that  the  award  was  void,  ^^^^P^^^*^  ^' 
as  it  was  made  of  more  than  was  submitted,  as  only  actions  at 
the  day  of  submission  were  'referred,  and  the  award  was  of 
controversies  at  the  day  of  the  award.  But  the  oourt  held  the 
award  was  good,  as  it  is  of  and  vpon  the  premises^  the  thinp 
submitted ;  and  though  tti^e  award  seems  to  extend  to  more, 
yet  the  words,  upon  and  concerning  the  premises^  restrain  it  to 
the  thing  submitted,  and  this  is  according  to  the  best  author- 
ities. 

^  7.  Where  the  award  is  on  the  premises^  and  the  releases  3  Lev.  168,, 
are  general,  and  come  down  to  no  particular  time,  it  shall  be  ^uu*!^^ 
intended  they  were  awarded  only  to  the  time  of  the  submis-  Arb.  il8. 
sion,  and  so  the  award  is  good. 

^  8.  An  award,  that  ail  actions  are   to  cease  amounts  to  Barnes  48.^ 
a  release.     The  intention  of  the  arbitrators  is  clear,  and  the  ^5•j^'*li29. 
form  is  not  material.     Their  award  operates  like  a  judgment 
to  bar  and  bind  the  parties. 

^  9.   If  two  partners  refer  all  matters   in  difference  be-  |  ^^  31  ^r 
tween  them,  the  referees  may  dissolve  the  partnership  between  Greene  v. 
them.  W"*"8 

^  10.  An  award  that  orders  partition,  but  orders  no  deed  wuies  248, 
to  be  given,  is  void.     No  partition  of  land  can  be  made  with-  Johnson  r. 
out  deed,  by  statute  law.     In  this  respect^  an  award  is  not  like  ^''"^"' 
a  j.udgment. 

^.11.  On  the  whole,  the  above  case  from  Salk.  76,  must  now 
be  considered  as  law,  and  the  old  cases  to  the  contrary,  as  not 
law.  These  rested  on  a  very  erroneous  principle ;  in  them  noth- 
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Ch.  13.    ing  was  inteDded  in  favour  of  the  parties'  own  acts,  amicably 
Art.  11.    to  settle  their  disputes. 

V,^V^^       Art.  11.  Awardi  void  tn  part.  ^  1.  It  appears  io  art.  9 

s  Wite.2989    above,  and  in  the  books,  that  many  awards  are  void  tn  part ; 

AdditoBv.      hence,  an  important  question  arises  often,  when  does  the  void 

^^'  part  vitiate  the  whole  award.  The  rule  is,  that  when  the  good 

part  and  the  void  part  are  distinct  and  independent^  the  good 

part  will  stand  in  force.     But  when  any  thing  in  the  void  part 

enters  into  the  consideration  of  the  good  part,  and  so  these 

97iAabert    V^  ^^  ^^^  P^"^^  ^^  blended  loge^er  and  not  distinct,  the 
r.  Mace«.      whole  award  is  void.    Award  set  aside  for  a  bad  debt  includ- 
ed, good  for  the  rest. 

^2.  As  in  a  submission  of  all  matters,  so  that  the  award  be 

made  on  the  premises,  and  at  an  after  day  the  award  is  made, 

that  one  release  all  matters  to  the  time  of  the  award,  and  the 

otlier  pay  £10;  here  is  an  award  primd  faeiej  hfkh  sides, 

but  the  releases  being  void,  the  whole  award  is  so,  lor  the 

release  was  intended  as  a  part  of  the  consideration ;  but  now 

Plekeitog  V. '  &8  the  release  wquld  be  held  good  for  all  matters  brfore  the 

Watson.        stdnnissionj  the  award  would  be  viewed  as  mutual  and  good. 

3  Lev.  414.—      ^  3.  An  award  that  the  deft,  pay  the  pk.  £7  lOt.  and  the 

4^  Bargrave  ^^^  ^  ^  ^"'^»  ^^®  P^^*  ^^^  against  the  defts.,  and  thereon  iim- 
V.  Atkiofl.—  tual  releases  to  be  given,  the  court  adjudged  that  this  was  a 
^eL^  good  award  as  to  tlie  £7  lOt.,  and  void  as  to  the  costs,  as  to 
them  being  uneertain  ;  and  that  on  payment  of  the  £7  lOiff. 
Wiiies  64  ®^^^  party  ought  to  release,  and  not  wait  for  the  performance 
ChandlerV.  as  to  the  costs,  as  to  which  the  award  was  void.  In  this  case 
Fuller.— 2  T.  the  costs  were  a  distinct  article,  and  for  the  award  to  be  good 

1  H.  Bi7223.  ^  P^^^  ^'^^^  P^^^  ^^^^  ^®  distinct  and  independent.  The  arbi- 

_2  w.  Bl.     trators  may  award  the  pit.  his  costs,  and  also  award  costs  of 

I^F^*fi44—    reference  to  be  taxed  by  the  proper  officer,  and  if  the  officer 

8  East  13.—  t^x  the  former,  the  award  will  be  good  for  the  pit's,  costs,  and 

1  Bio.  61.       bad  for  the  costs  of  re^ference.     For  it  is  clear  the  referees 

cannot  award  costs  of  reference,  though  they  may  the  costs  of 

the  party  by  the  English  law.     See  Whitney,  adm.  v.  Cook, 

above. 

BM.ATb.i83,      §  4.  Submission  to  the  award  of  A,  so  that  it  be  made  at, 

134, 145.        Qg.  before  April  30 ;  he  made  one  April  30,  and  awarded  that 

the  parties  within  four  days  release  to  each  other  to  the  tkne 

of  the  submission,  but  that  if  either  be  discontented  with  the 

award,  and  by  May  20  pay  the  other  party  10s.  then  it  should 

be  void.     The  court  held  this  was  a  good  award,  and  that  tbe 

last  part  only  was  void,  for  the  proviso  to  make  it  void,  after 

the  executions  of  the  releases  is  repugnant,  but  if  this  avoid- 

I'onh.  16.       ^^i  proviso  had  been  toithin  the  four  days,  the  award  would 

have  been  void,  as  it  would  have  been  no  final  end  of  the 

dispute. 
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^  5.  An  award,  that  one  party  assure  lands  submitted,  to  Ch.  13. 
the  other  and  his  wife^  is  void  as  to  her,  as  she  is  no  party,  Art.  13* 
and  the  assurance  must  be  to  the  husband  alone.  Xi^v^^ 

§  6*  The  courts  of  law   formerly  looked  critically  .into  f^',f "^Jf^' 
awards,  but  in  modem  times  they  give  them  a  benign  con-  26»  Foi  *.' 
stniction ;  and  now,  if  an  award  be  certain  in  paMj  as  in  re-  Smith,  ami 
gard  to  £20  damages,  and  uncertain  in  part^  as  in  regard  to  ^'^^  ^'"*' 
coiti   unascertainedy  the  party  may  shew  the  award  in  his 
plea,  and  assign  a  breach  m  the  non  payment  of  the  £20  on- 
ly ;  and  he  sludl  have  judgment,  for  he  may  give  up  the  bad, 
and  rest  on  the  good  part.   Costs,  primd  facie^  mean  legal 
costs. 

$  7.  So  if  oS  actions  for  tfthes  be  submitted,  and  the  award  i  Com.Das8i. 
he  that  all  aetiom  cease,  it  is  a  good  award ;  for  it  is  intended  "^  ^^'  ^'^' 
there  is  no  other  action  unless  they  be  diewn,  and  the  award 
is  good  £»*  what  is  submitted,  and  void  for  the  rest. 

4  8'  Debt  on  an  arbitration  bond.  Plea  no  award.     RepU-  fl^'.Sl'^' 
cation,  an  award  made,  that  the  deft,  pay  the  ph.  26«.  A[»il  AtouhaU. 
4st,  and  26s.  to  each  referee  May  1st ;  and  on  the  payment  BraDdoa,aiad 
of  said  monies,  mutual  releases  to  be  gitfen  to  the  tisne  of  the  PP;  ^^i^^- 
anaard.    The  court  held,  this  award  was  good  as  to  paying' 
the  26f.  April  1st,  and  void  as  to  the  25f.  to  each  referee. 
And  as  to  the  release,  that  it  was  vmd,  so  far  as  it  exceeded  the 
submisrion ;  and  that  the  releases  might  be  to  the  time  of  the 
submission.   This  difference  must  be  taken,  that  the  justice  of 
the  award  be  not  affected  by  the  void  part  being  rejected. 
And  if  the  whole  will  be  unjust  by  rejecting  the  void  part,  the 
wiiole  must  be  set  aside. 

^  9.  Tliougb  the  pit.  refer  all  matters,  he  may  sue  any  mat-  4  T.  R.  146^ 
ter,  on  proof  it  was  not  laid  before  the  referees ;  but  then,  the  P^^**' 
referees  must  not,  mtentionally,  omit  any  matter  referred.    As  — wi]iM(|B8, 
where  they  decided  all  matters  but  one,  and  gave  liberty  to  Bradfoni «. 
one  of  the  parties  to  prosecifte  the  matter,  if  he  chose.     In  this    '^^^' 
/Case  the  award  was  deemed  bad  in  totOy  though  the  excepted 
matter  be  excluded  from  the  releases.    But  the  referees  may 
except  a  certain  thing  not  in  dispute,  as  a  note,  that  it  shall 
stand  and  be  paid. 

Abt.  12.  How  awards  may  be  performed.    On  a  view  of  l  Bac.  Abr; 
an  the  cases,  it  appears  that  an  award  to  pay  money  in  the  5^/ei'^ 
house  of  a  stranger ,  if  not  a  tavern  or  coffee-house,  is  bad ;  sb.-^i  Com, 
bat  at  the  house  is  good ;  for  they  may  pay  at  his  lK>use  and  ^'  <^* 
not  be  trespassers. 

^  1.  There  must  be  a  demand  of  the  thing  awarded,  and  S«ik*  88.— 
fender  and  refusal  has  the  same  effect  in  awards  as  in  other  liSS'^'^' 
cases ;   and  when  one  parqr  tenders  his  part,  he  has  a  right  to 
have  what  the  other  is  to  do  to,  or  for  him.    As  if  one  tender  i^qi.  j^^ 
tlie  £10  he  was  awarded  to  pay,  be  may  sue  for  Ae  release  S64^S56,^. 
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Ch.  13»    die  other  was  awarded  to  make  to  him,  though  the  release 
Art.  13.    was  to  be  made  on  the  receipt  of  the  £10.. 
K^^x^U       ^  2.  An  award  will  not  be  enforced  when  obtained  by  fraud 
Bac.Arb.        or  cpncealment  of  a  party,  or  by  corruption  or  partiality  of 
179.  the  referees. 

Salk.  76.        .   ^  3.  And^  if  one,  who  is  to  receive  money,  refuse  it  on  a 
tender,  he  is  as  much  bound  to  sign  a  release,  as  if  he  actual- 
ly received,  it. 
Bac.  Arb.  &  4.  Where  costs  are  awarded,  they  are  as  between  pariu 

'      '      '  and  parttfy  and  not  as  between  attorney  and  client,  unless  the 
referees  expressly  so  award  ;   as  that  the  pit.  have  all  his  ex- 
penses, or  use  other  words,  shewing  they  mean  he  shall  have 
his  acttud  costs.     In  pleading  a  tender  of  the  performance  of 
an  award,  ad  hoc  paratus  is  not  necessary  to  be  pleaded.  Some 
books,  however,  are  otherwise. 
Bac.Arb.  136.      ^  5.  Costs  may  be  ascertained  by  jthe  pit's,  bill  given  to  the 
—3  Lev.  18,    (jeft ;    but  an  award  that  the  deft,  pay  the  pit.  £71  10*.,  and 
Bmnviv,     ^  reosoncible  expenses  sustained  by  die  pit.  about  his  said  suit, 
Atkins.  is  uncertain  and  void.    But  since  where  it  was  awarded  that 

^riickV  the  pits,  pay  the  costs,  and  no  one  appointed  to  tax  them,  the 
bove.— stra.  court  suppUed  it  by  ordering  the  master  to  do  it.  A  parol 
737,  Dudley's  award  may  be  pleaded  ready  to  be  delivered,  be.  Salk.  75, 
Q^g\,  and  sufficient  if  only  made. 

Bromil,  Art.  13.  JVh^  atoards  are  certain  and  final,  or  n&t.   $  1.  A 

6  Co" 77^8  ^°^  ^  submit  all  disputes  as  to  lands,  and  award  that  A  enjoy 
SamonV  '  i^  ^^d  that  B  give  him  a  bond,  is  void ;  for  the  sum  of  the 
Case.—  bond  is  not  named,  and  there  are  no  data  on  which  to  find  it. 

— Cro!  Jam!  ^^^  every  award  ought  to  be  certain,  that  the  party  may  know 
3i4,Tbinnv.  what  he  has  got  to  perform.  1  Day's  Ca.  in  Er.  130. 
fL*'^  h"r-ft  ^  ^'  T^'wo  persons  submit  controversies,  as  to  the  right,  title, 
RoliAbr.268.-  ^^^  possession  of  200  acres  of  land,  called  Kelstom  lAnge, — 
Bac.Arb  Uii.  award,  that  in  the  waste  lands  of  the  town  of  Kelstom,  one 
—Ld'^Ra^MD  ^'^^''  '^^^®  ^®  brakes,  tliere  growing,  during  his  life,  paying  to 
124, 2.34.—  the  otiier  2s.  a  year,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  land  in 
12  Mod.  685.  tlie  award  ;  this  award  is  void,  and  cannot  be  helped  by  aver- 
304.— 2Cain'  "^®"*>  ^^^t  the  brake  land  is  the  200  acres  submitted,  and 
327, 235.-  '  not  other  land  ;  for  the  party  cannot  expound  the  intent  of  the 
9  East.  436.  arbitrators,  whose  office  it  is  to  end  all  differences  directly,  or 
by  reference  to  something  certain.  Costs  of  reference,  also, 
are  included  in  costs  to  abide  the  event.  9  East.  436. 
M^H  I^*~  §  3.  By  all  the  above  cases  in  regard  to  costs  or  expenses 

195.-L  **'  in  the  sixth  and  eleventh  articles,  the  rule  seems  to  be,  that 
Barnes 56,  if  costs  of  court  are  meant,  they  shall  be  taxed  by  the  proper 
18^41?  ^^^  officer,  and  so  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  a  mere  ministerial 
2  Wiis.^68.  Act ;  but  if  not  such  costs,  but  expenses  generally,  they  are  «i»- 
— Sira.  737,  certain,  and  the  referees  must  reduce  them  to  certainty,  or  the 
t.^Lon^.^^  award  as  to  them  will  be  void.  Award,  certain  actions  be  dis* 
2  Veai.243.    Continued,  and  each  pay  his  costs  is  final.   9  East.  497. 
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^  4.  What  is  a  certain  and  fined  award  or  not.     An  award    Ch.  13* 
is  good,  that  one  party  pay  £105  to  the  other  by  such  a  day ;    Art.  IS. 
and  if  then  not  paid,  £110  by  such  a  day ;  for  it  is  but  a  pen- 
alty for  the  non-payment  at  the  day,  all  which  is  in  the  arbi- 
trator's power.  Bac.Arb.  70;  1  Com.  D.  585 ;  1  Rol.  Abr.250; 
Cro.  Jam.  534 ;  1  Keb.  335  ;  2  Keb.  670,  838 ;  2  Mod.  238. 

^5.  So  an  award  is  good  that  one  party  enjoy  the  land  Cro.  Jam. 
three  years,  and  pay  so  much  rent  every  6  axinths  ;    and  on  ^'^""*'^*' 
failure  to  pay,  the  award  for  enjoying  the  land  to  be  void.  To  2  Atk.  601.  ^ 
pay  debts  named  in  moieties  is  good. 

^  6.  It  is  enough  the  award  agree  in  substance  with  the 
submission,  but  the  intentions  of  the  referees  must  be  expres- 
sed or  implied  in  their  award  itself;  and  if  not  so,  no  intent  can  g^^  ^^  ^ 
be  averred ;  but  this  intent  may  be  expressed  in  the  award  it-  ^pVer  242. 
self,  or  in  any  paper  made  a  part  of  it  fay  referentce,  as  m  Beal  —Plow.  89«. 
V.  Beal,  Winter  v.  Garlick,  and  other  cases. 

^  7.  A  question  then  often  arises,  it  the  award  be  accord-  Dyer  242. 
ing  to  the  submission  in  substance.  Cases.  The  submission 
was  of  right  and  interest  in  land,  and  the  award  was  of  the  pro- 
fits. Adjudged  this  was  not  according  to  the  submission.  So 
of  '^  all  actions,"  a  cause  of  action  is  not.  But  all  actions  and 
quarrels  include  a  cause  of  action. 

^  8.  Submission  by  the  husband  of  all  dbputes  as  to  money  Co.  L.  286. 
laid  out  for  his  wife,  at  her  request.     Awardlbat  he  pay  $340  ^"vvatm 
for  all  sums  laid  out  for  her,  (omitting  at  her  request,)  is  not  «.  Bridge. 
according  to  the  submissiont 

<^  9.  A  parson  and  his  parishoners  recited  a  dispute,  if  his 
tithes  shall  be  paid  in  specie  or  not,  and  submit  "  all  matters, 
as  well  spiritual  as  temporal,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ^  nol.Abr* 
to  the  present  day."     The  award  is  good  that  awarded  him  246.— 
X7  for  his  tithes,  due  before  the  submission,  and  that  they  pay  ^*®*  ^^  ®^ 
him  £4  a  year  for  the  tithes  growing  due  after,  for  the  right 
to  the  tithes  was  in  question  and  submitted. 

^10.  In  most  cases,  things  particularly  mentioned  in  the  8  H  c.  is.— 
submission  must  be  particularly  determined,  and  no 'award  ^**^- ^^*  ®^- 
should  be  made  of  things  not  mentioned  in  the  submission, 
yet  however  the  award  may  be  of  things  which  depend  on  the 
principle,  that  is,  of  such  things  as  relate  to,  or  depend  on, 
the  tUngs  in  the  submission,  though  not  expressed  in  it ;  as 
where  the  title  and  possession  of  land  are  submitted,  the  award 
may  include  the  evidences  concerning  it.  So  as  to  debts  and 
the  evidences  of  them,  as  above. 

^11.  The  submission  was  to  four  referees,  ''of  all  actions  Cro.Jam. 
and  demands,"  so  as  that  the  award  be  made  by  them,  or  any  ^»  ^Pcn- 
three  of  them.  Plea,  no  award  mad^ ;  the  ph.  shewed  that  three  ring: 
of  them. awarded  that  all  aetions  cease  except  a  bond,  which  was  Bac.  Arb. 
to  stand  and  be  paid.     This  was  held  to  be  a  good  award,  for  J^;""^*'^ 
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Ch.  13.    three  had  power,  and  an  authority  may  be  divided,  though  an 
Jbi.  14.    interest  cannot.    And  in  respect  to  the  bond  there  was  ao 
^^y^^  award  made,  viz.  that  it  stand  in  force  and  be  paid.    Adjudg- 
ed on  error. 
Bac.  Aril.  ^12.  If  all  matters  to  January  29,  be  submitted,  and  the 

JanT^iL*     ^'^''^^  be  of  all  matters  to  January  28,  the  award  is  good  ;  for 

no  matter  shall  be  intended  to  have  arisen  after  the  28tb,  un*^ 

less  it  be  shewn*. 
BafMi  42,         ^13.  And  an  award  is  good,  though  it  does  not  appear  whes 
48^Bm.      it  was  executed. 

()  14.  Parties  are  not  bound  by  a  submission,  when  they  wb- 

mit,  erroneously  thinking  they  are  bound  to  submit.  4  Cranch 

347. 
Bftc.  Aril.  Art.  14.  Several  rules.     ^  1.  The  act  of  limitations  does 

^^*  not  apply  to  an  award  under  seal.     See  Limitatioiis. 

Bac.  Aril.  41.  ^  2.  If  an  award  be  de  et  super  pnemissis^  and  the  words  ua* 
-^  •^iod.  ed  in  it,  be  more  comprehensiviB  than  the  submission,  it  shall 
90^2  Cro.  ^  intended  that  there  was  no  more  matter  between  the  parties 
286, 664.  -  for  the  arbitrators  to  consider,  than  was  submitted,  if  the  oon- 
631^*  ^'  trary  be  not  shewn  ;  or  if  less  comprehensive,  no  Dore  was  in 
2  Satind.  190.  controversy  than  the  award  naturally  comprehendsi  if  the  con- 
— Willes  66,   trary  be  not  shewn. 

Snltb!  ^  ^  3.  A  submission  of  all  actions  does  not  include  causes 

Bac.  Arb.  83.  of  actions ;  nor4|K>es  one  *^  of  all  actions  and  quarreb,"  include 
Z^*  ^A^*  lands  or  tenements ;  but  one  of  all  demands  includes  '*  all  mat* 
84, 86!  ^^^^  concerning  the  title  of  lands.''     Nothing  is  mtended  to  be 

referred  but  matters  then  in  dispute. 
Stra.  1144.—  ^  4.  All  matters  in  difference  between  A  and  B  include  a 
624^"jiac  demand  A  has,  as  executrix,  against  B.  So  a  demand  A's  vrtfe 
AibTiei.-^  has  as  executrix ;  for  A  has  a  demand,  when  he  has  one  in 
1  Com.  D.  bis  wife's  right  as  executrix,  and  is  liable  for  debts  she  so  owes. 
laik.^iX  ^  ^*  Arbitrators  may  award  any  thing  depending  on  the 
a  Wils.  io.      principle  submitted.     Hence  in  a  submission  of  all  debts,  they 

may  award  a  release  of  the  bonds  be.,  for  they  are  but  a  con- 

semienee  of  the  debts. 
1  Mod.  9.—        ^6.  If  a  father  and  minor  son  submit,  on  one  part,  and  A 
Bac^Arb.  6»,  ^^  ^j^^  other,  the  father  is  bound,  and  an  award  may  be  made 

between  him  and  A,  and  is  good  and  valid. 
Kyd  on  ^  7.  If  three  men  commit  a  trespass  upon  A,  and  A  and 

'^T.^^'.^f®*  one  of  them  submit,  and  an  award  is  made,  the  other  two  tres- 
62, 63.  passers  may  take  advantage  of  it,  though  not  parties,  in  extin* 

guisbment  of  the  trespass  or  wrong,  as  the  satis&ctioa  of  one 

is  of  all. 
Kyd  248.—        ^8.  So  if  A  keep  my  cattle,  and  they  trespass  on  B,  and 
Bac.  Art).  68.  ^  g^  j  g  ^^^  ^jg  matter  by  award,  I  may  plead  it,  fcir  the 

trespass  is  satisfied  by  A  ;   and  then  any  one  origioally  liable 
for  it,  may  plead  this. 
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^9.  If  the  arbitrators  reserve  to  themselves  a  power  witbio    Ch.  13. 
their  limit,  and  over  a  matter  submitted)  the  award  is  not  final,    Art.  14. 
and  so  void  ;  for  a  part  of  their  power  is  not  executed.     But  K^^^v^U 
if  this  power  go  to  a  matter  not  within  the  submission,  the  ffl'^i^^' 
power  reserved  is  void,  and  the  award  good  ;  for  here  all  the  Arb.  103,103, 

Cwer  delegated  is  executed,  and  the  power  reserved,  or  to  144, 146. 
executed,  is  dehor$  the  submission,  and  so  a  nullity.     But 
the  arbitrator  may  reserve  to  himself  the  power  to  do  a  minis- 
terial act,  after  the  day  allowed  him  to  award,  but  not  a  judi-  Morm'  mm. 
cial  act.     If  arbitrators  misconduct,  how  proved,  Salk.  73. 

^10.  Some  books  state,  that  arbitrators  cannot  proceed  af-  Bac.  Arb. 
ter  they  have  named  an  umpire,  for  then  their  authority  ceas-  103.— 
es.  But  their  authority  may,  or  may  not,  cease  by  the  appoint-  p|^^' 
ment  of  an  umpire.     It  may  be  so  delegated  to  them  as  that  this  2'T.  R.  644, 
act  shall  put  an  end  to  it.     On  the  other  hand,  **  the  a[^iut-  ^^  ^-  ^>^- 
raent  of  an  umpire,  before  their  own  time  for  making  an  award 
is  expired,  may  be  good,"  as  m  the  case  of  Doyley  v.  Pistoe. 
This  depends  on  a  fair  construction  of  the  power  given  to  the 
arbitrators,  in  which  construction  courts  in  modem  times  have 
not  been  very  nice.     As  was  stated  in  a  former  case,  the  ar- 
bitrators may  elect  the  umpire  even  before  they  proceed  to 
business,  in  which  case  the  appointment  is,  in  fact,  conditional, 
that  is,  if  they  do  not  agree,  then  the  umpire  is  to  decide  the 
case ;  if  they  agree  and  award,  he  never  is  called  upon  to  act. 

§  11.  Arbitrators  may  award  a  stranger  to  do  a  ministerial  ^^^  1^^  ^j 
act,  as  counsel  to  advise  the  form  of  a  security,  a  surveyor  to  101.— Cro. 
survey  lands  kc.,  but  not  a  judicial  act.     So  an  award  may  ^^'  ^^L^"' 
be  of  such  costs  as  a  clerk  of  a  court  shall  tax,  for  this  is  min-        ' 
isterial ;   but  it  is  a  judicial  act  to  appraise  a  horse,  or  to  ad- 
vise bow  all  actions  be  released.     Palm.  147 ;   Cro.  Jam. 
315 ;    1  Ld.  Raym.  123,  Bedam  v.  Clarkson. 

^  12.  The  words,  "  if  Uie  arbitrators  cannot  agree,"  mean,  if  1  Mod.  lai. 
they  do  not  agree.  --Bac.  Arb. 

^13.  The  better  opinion  is,  that  if  the  umpire  be  named  in  3^'^.  xrb.  77^ 
the  submission,  he  cannot  make  an  av^ard  till  the  time  alfewed  78/-Bac  Arb. 
the  arbitrators  to  make  one,  be  expired.     It  maybe  otherwise  5j^^^^'. 
if  the  arbitrators  name  him.     An  award  is  void,  if  it  direct  an  6  wheaton 
administrator  &c.  to  pay  money  as  such,  and  in  bis  own  right,  d»4,— 1  Con. 
and  do  state  how  much  in  each.  D.624. 

(^14.  Though  an  award  cannot  pass  land  or  discharge  a 
speciality,  yet  if  one  submit  these  matters  by  bond,  and  do  not 
convey  the  land  or  discharge  the  specialty,  as  awarded  to  do, 
he  fiirfeits  this  bond.  Ch.  141,  award  considered  as  involved 
in  the  action  of  debt. 

^  15.  It  is  a  eeneral  rule,  that  any  party,  or  any  one  of  a  ^  ciom.  D. 
party,  may  revoke  his  submission  before  the  award. made,  giv-  ^;Zjon!* 
ing  notice  thereof  to  the  arbitrators ;   but  then  he  forfeits  his  sea— e  Co 
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Gh«  13.  oMigatioD  he  has  given  to  aUde  by  their  awvd*  The  mar- 
idfi*  14.  riage  of  a /erne  9ole  submittiog  to  a^rbitradoPfisof  itself  a  re?p- 
\^^Yf%j  tiQD  and  notice. 

Green  v.  ^  IQ.  If  in  a  dispute  between  two  partieSi  all  matters  ia  dif- 

£^6^  ^^'  ''^^^^  ^^  referred,  the  Referees  may  award  the  partnerriup 
Waieoo  on  between  them  to  be  dissolved.  So  if  between  a  master  and 
Partnenhip  apprenticei  the  referees  may  award  the  indentures  to  be  delir- 
^^'  ered  up ;  and  8  East  446. 

^Mbu.  r.         Americaii  tmes.    If  A  and  Bi  by  .parol,  refer  a  matter  in 
48,  Town  V.    dispute  between  them,  to  the  award  of  three  arbitrators,  and 
^"'  *        they  all  hear  the  parties,  and  only  two  of  them  make  the 
award,  and  the  third  dissent,  the  award  is  not  good,  there  jbe- 
iqg  no  :powej::given  to  a  majority  to  decide. 
0  Mass.  R.  ^17.  T^he  pit.  brought  an  action  on  a  promissory  note  against 

Hodm  in  er-  ^®  left's,  testator  for  £270.  They  referred  th^  actk>n  and 
lor  v?Hodge«  all  demands  to  three  referees,  or  any  two  of  them.  The  deft, 
ei'r.  filed  his  account.    Referees  reported  the  pit.  had  not  support- 

ed lus  demands,  and  that  the  deft,  recover  costs  of  reference. 
Judgment  was  correctly  entered  on  this  .report,  and  held  the 
deft,  had  a  ^ght  to  his  account  filed,  on  which  the  arbithiiors 
di4  not  report. 
OMass.  R.  ^  18.  In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  if  a  report^  of  re- 

aa^—May  k  f^rees  be  recommitted  to  the  same  referees,  they  aae  not  oblie- 

al.,  pits,  in       ■    ,  -        .     -  ,  '.  1^         1     ^T® 

error,  v.  Ha-  od  to  alter  it,  but  may  return  the  same  report,  witbout  beanng 
yen.  the  parties,  if  fully  satisfied  their  report  is  correct.    On  the 

^^ommitment,  one  of  the  referees,  though  notified,  declined 
.attending  ;  these  facts  the  others  reported,  and  further  report- 
ed additional  costs  of  the  referees.      Recommitting  a  repcM't 
does  not  make  it  void. 
9  Mass.  R.  ^19.  Pending  the  action,  the  parties  agreed,  out  of  court, 

610,  Eaton  v.  to  refer  all  demands  to  certain  referees,  who  reported  in  favor 
^J^9^^'  of  the  pit.  Held,  this  did  not  authorize  a  judgment  in  the  ac- 
tion on  the  report,  but  that  in  the  trial  of  the  action  the  report 
may  be  used  to  ascertain  the  pit's,  damages. 
9MassJt.3fi9  i  ^6*  This  was  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received.  It 
Boyd  V.  Da^  bad  been  referred  by  rule  of  court,  and  in  the  rule  the  pit. 
^^'  agreed  he  had  no  other  demand  against  the  deft. ;    the  refe- 

rees reported  the  deft,  still  held  sundry  notes,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  belong  to  the  pit.  when  collected,  and  made  a  list 
of  them.  Held,  this  agreement  was  no  bar  to  a  future  action, 
for  these  proceeds,  when  collected ;  for  the  referees  express 
ly  negativ^ed  the  pit's,  concession  in  the  submission. 
9  Mass.  R.  ^  ?^'  This  was  a  writ  of  error.  And  held,  1st.  A  declaring 
199,  Kings-     on  an  award,  alleging  no  promise  of  the  parties  to  perform  it^ 

fU^'^  tnor^  y^^  S^^  ^^  verdia.  2d.  But  a  declaration  not  alleging 
the  award  was  published  or  made  known  to  the  deft.,  but  by 
bringing  the  acdon,  is  clearly  bad.     3d.  A  justice  of  the 
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peace  has  no  power  to  give  judgmmt  on  an  award.  The  actioo    Ch.  IS. 
was  attumpiit.  t^.  1'0« 

^  23.  An  award  set  aside.    The  only  competent  evidence,  V^^N^w 
that  an  award  made  pending  the  suit  was  afterwards  set  asidci 
is  a  transcript  of  the  recordi  duljr  proved.    4  Manibrd  241. 
,  AftT.  16r.    <)  1.  Held,  if  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  parties  2  Jobos.  R. 
make  a  nustake  in  the  calculation  of  the  sum  awarded,  no  ac-  ^J^^Sl!^^ 
tioa  at  law  lies  to  correct  the  mistake,  nor  can  they  be  ad-'  *'  '^^^^'^^ 
mitted  to  prove  it. 

^  2.  When  an  award  is  final  on  the  face  of  it,  nothing  dehors  a  Johni.  K 
the  award  can  be  pleaded,  or  given  in  evidence  against  it ;  nor  ^I'^J'*^ 
can  it  be  impeached  **  but  for  the  misbehaviour  or  corrupt"  *' 
conduct  of  the  arbitrators. 

<i  d.  This  submission  was,  so  that  the  award  &c.  be  ready  to*  i  wiu.  122.^ 
be  delivered  to  the  parties,  on  or  before  such  a  day.      In  an  i/p^"!:^* 
aotioo  00  the  bond,  the  deft,  pleaded  no  award  was  ready  to  HaclMttJ^ 
be.  delivered  to  the  parties ;  the  ph.  replied,  that  though  naKydli6,il6. 
award  was  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  deft.,  yet  one  vras  ^^^ 
made  and  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  pit.,  and  was  delivered  3  h.  isa]^ 
to  him.     On  demurrer,  the  replication  was  adjudged  bad.  Al-  9  Johns.  R 
90  heU,  the  authority  given  by  the  submission  to  arbitrators,  ^^ 
must  be  strictly  pursued.     Cro.  £1.  797,  885  ;    1  Ld.  Rajrm. 
116,  cited  Cro.  Car.  541. 

%  4.  The  parties  supposed  themselves  bound  by  law  to  re-  4  crancb, 
fer,  and  under  this  mismke  submitted  their  matters  to  arbitra*-  847.— e  D.  k 
tioo.   Held,  the  award  made  by  the  arbitrators  in  such  case  is  xhommon  v. 
not  obligatory.      See  2  Bos.  &  P.  131,  Tattenall  v.  Oroote ;  Cbanock. 
covenant  to  refer  is  no  ground  of  action  if  not  performed. 

^  5.  Held,  if  referees  in  a  cause  unreasonably  refose  an  2i4^F*'t^ 
adjournment,  when  requested,  and  urged  by  a  parnr,  in  order  |..  Yr^r^ 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  produce  his  witnesses  before  the 
referees,  dieir  report  will  be  set  aside ;  but  the  court  will 
not  do  this,  where  referees  are  chosen  by  consent  of  parties, 
and  without  a  rule  of  court,   1  Johns.  EL  315,  MQIinr^  case, 
noc  even  on  affidavit  of  merits,  1  Johns.  R.  492,  SUvemtm  ▼. 
BeeAer.    But  if  they  order  parties  to  withdraw,  and  m  their  ^  ^^jj^  ^ 
absence  examine  witnesses,  the  court  will  set  their  report 


So  the  court  set  a  report  aside,  because  the  referees  declin-  1 1)>U**  ^^ 
ed  to  eonsider  the  most  material  ground  of  the  controversy,  on 
a  mistaken  principle,  leading  to  real  injustice  to  one  of  the 
partias.  So  the  court  rmcted  a  report,  because  the  action  was  4  iMlat  flsa. 
fbuBded  on  an  unlaufiu  coBtaBCt :  so  for  uncertainty,  because 
it  was  that  £75  was  due  the  Sd  <^  March  last  kc.  1  Dallas 
119;  but  not  for  admitting  an  interested  witness,  1  Dallas 
161.    But  the  court  refused  to  set  a  report  aside,  because  the  1  DaUo  l^ 
nferaaa  sent  for  the  ^  akM,  and  asked  Uo^  whether  ha 
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Ch.  13.    would  agree  a  matter  arising  after  the  action  broagbt,  should 

Art.  15.    be  admitted  \  but  set  aside  for  allowing  ex  parte  evidence  to 

C'  VXk^   be  given  as  to  the  price  of  certain  work,  when  the  suit  was 

1  Dallas  187.  commenced,  for  the  clerk's  error  in  making  out  the  rule,  or 

1  D^i"  814  ^S^^^"^^°^  ^<>  ^f^r  9  ^<^«  generally,  what  is  cause  of  nem  trial 

^  '  is  cause  for  setting  aside  a  report  of  referees.  Set  aside,  first, 
When  not  because  the  referees  allowed  interest  on  an  unliquidated  ac- 
final.—  count;  and  second,  because  they  allowed  a  oharge  of  premi- 

M^^^'iM       ^^  ^"^  commission  for  making  insurance,  withoot  requiring- 

2  Bay  SfioZ-  ^^  policy  to  be  produced,  or  any  evidence  of  its  being  lost. 
1  Johns.  R.  But  on  motions  to  set  aside  the  report  of  referees,  the  court 
^'^'  has  ever  confined  itself  to  two  pomts ;  first,  whether  there  is 

an  evident  mistake  in  matter  of  fact ;  seconds  whether  the 
referees  have  clearly  erred  in  matter  of  law.  The  effisct  of  an 
award,  2  Gallison's  R.  81,  Klein  v.  Catara. 
1  Dallas  360.  ^j  g.  Two  actions  between  the  sane  parties  were  referred, 
on  different  promissory  notes ;  the  referees  reported  one  sum, 
and  afterwards  filed  an  additional  repc^  distinguishing  what 
was  due  on  each  action.  Held,  first  report  was  bad,  and 
second  irregular* 
1  Dallas  364.  (^  7.  If  referees  award  money  to  be  paid  on  one  side,  and 
certain  other  things  to  be  done  on  the  other,  and  the  court 
cannot  enforce  both,  it  will  neither.  But  though  the  coort 
cannot  do  this  by  exetutionf  yet  if  it  can  by  attachment,  the 
remedies  are  deemed  equal  and  mutual,  though  by  diflbrent 
processes.  Held  also,  an  attachment  lay  for  a  contempt  of  court 
in  not  performing  an  award  of  referees,  at  common  Uno;  that 
in  all  cases,  where  matters  are  awarded  to  be  done  on  both 
sides,  the  court  will  exercise  its  equitable  powers  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  to  suffer  either  party  to  elude  the  performance 
of  the  award.  And  if  any  part  of  th^  award  be  impossible  to 
be  performed,  the  court  will  refuse  an  attachment,  for  that 
part.  Bird  9.  Sand,  1  Johns.  Cas.  393,  reference  postponed  on 
account  of  an  absent  witness. 
aw^Thom  ^  ®"  ^^®  referees  appointed  by  the  court  refuse  to  pro- 

son  r.  Parker,  ceed ;  the  proper  course  against  them  is  by  attaclimentj  after 

Uiey  have  accepted. 
1  Dallas  164.      An  attorney's  agreement  to  refer,  binds  his  client ;  but 

1  Daila^  347!  i^eferees  ought  never  to  be  appointed,  but  in  the  presence  of 

the  parties.    The  court  will  not  mstruct  referees  on  a  point  of 
law,  though  they  apply  for  instruction. 

2  Dallas  107.      ^  9.  l^e  usage  of  referring  ejectments,  as  well  as  accounts, 
—6  East 309.  j^  ^^^  ancient;  and  it  has  been  the  constant  usage  to  confirm 

awards,  though  no  damages  or  costs  are  found.  Referees  can- 
not alter  their  award  and  ready  to  be  delivered. 
4  Dallas  120.      ^  10.  A  report  of  referees  cannot  give  a  right  or  title  to. 
land,  but  it  may  settle  a  dispute  about  hnd,  either  in  ejectment 
or  trespass. 
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^  Ih  An  umpire  chosen  by  referees  must  himself  bear  the  Cs.  13. 
iwrties  and  examine  the  witnesses  ;  ex  parte  communiciBtions  Art.  15. 
to  referees  ought  to  be  eondemned.    4  Dallas  232,  271,  300.  K^^y^j 

^12.  It  is  too  late  to  annul  a  rule  of  reference,  when  the  4  Dallas  4a(X 
leferees  have  investigated  the  whole  transaction,  and  agreed 
upon  ibeir  reports,  and  have  conducted  correctly. 

(^  13.  Notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  referees'  meeting  i  pallas. 
must  be  served  on  the  party,  not  on  his  attorney,  unless  the 
rule  provide  for  notice  to  the  attorney.  . 

^  14.  Where  the  exceptions  ta  the  report  of  referees  arise  i  Dalha  ia9. 
fiom  the  face  of  it,  and  depend  on  construction  of  law,  they 
need  not  be  filed  in  writing. 

§  15.  Case  on  agreement  made  January  29, 1810,  between  ii  Matt,  R 
Brazer  and  other  abutters  on  Exchange  Lane  in  Boston^  sever-  4^>  '°f  £!!r 
ally,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  phs.  on  the  other,  reciting,  the  j^  v.^BnMf. 
pits,  agreed  to  inden  this  lane,  and  mutually  promised  each 
other  to  submit  to  the  award  of  certain  arbitrators,  as  to  what 
each  abutter  should  pay  or  receive  as  awarded  &c.  The  ar- 
bitrators awarded  the  deft,  pay  ^5000,  for  the  benefit  he 
would  receive  by  the  widening,  to  other  abutters.  Judgment 
for  the  pits.  1.  Though  the  abutters  in  fact  agreed  with  a 
eammUtee  of  the  selectmen  ;  for  the  pits,  were  h^ld  by  law  to 
^j  the  damages,  and  payment  to  the  abutters  was  in  fact 
payment  to  the  pks.  2.  No  objection  said  widening  had  not 
bea  reeorded :  for  the  town  had  undertaken  to  widen  the 
hoe,  and  the  deft  might  lawfuUy  use  it.  3.  No  objection,  part 
of  said  $5W0  was  to  be  paid  to  Henry  Sargent,  not  a  party 
to  the  submission  or  agreement ;  for  deft,  agreed  to  the  award 
dter  made  &c.,  and  Sargent  assented  to  it,  though  after  made. 

Where  a  submission  is  to  be  to  the  award  of  two,  and  if  2Jobiit.lC 
they  cannot  award  in  such  a  time,  then  they  may  appoint  an  Ji'in^itry  •.« 
umpire ;  the  two  may  appoint  an  umpire  before  they  pro-  solofflont. 
ceed  to  act  on  the  matter  submitted,  and  within  their  limited 
time.  An  award  of  pajrment  of  a  specific  sum  by  one  party  to 
the  other,  is  final  and  sufiicient,  without  a  release.  Again,  held 
in  the  same  case,  if  the  umpire  direct,  that  should  any  errors 
be  found  on  the  calculation  of  the  sum  awarded,  on  proof 
thereof  the  deft,  should  refund  the  amount,  this  does  not  open 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  but  the  award  is  final  and  valid. 
Held  in  this  case,  where  the  umpire  was  appointed  of,  and 
eoneeming  the  premises y  and  it  was  stated  in  the.  award,  that 
he  took  upon  nunself  the  burden  of  the  uncage,  it  is  to  be 
intended,  that  he  awarded  concerning  the  subject  matter  sub- 
mitted. Also  held ;  5,  in  an  action  of  debt  on  an  award,  the 
pit.  need  not  state  more  than  what  is  in  bis  favour,  and  suffi- 
cient to  support  his  demabd.  The  principles  recognised  in 
this  action,  however  miantborized  by  some  of  the  dd  antbori- 
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Cb.  14.  tieSi  ire  very  clearly  supported  by  tbe  best  modem  deciiioD9, 
Art*  1«  in  wbicfa,  and  very  reasoDably,  there  have  been  constant  endem 
Ki^^'s^^j  vours  to  avoid  ancient  niceties  and  strictness  in  matters  of 

ler.  174,       award. 

laMod.  612.  ^16.  The  oU  aothcMrities  as  to  tbe  election  of  an  un^te 
2  Ld.  Raym.  were  founded  in  ancient  niceties,  and  are  qoestionable ;  see 
^^-  on  thk  point  Reynold  v.  Gray^  1  Lfd.  Raym.  9Stft,  Ch.  70  ; 

Mitcbell  V.  Harris,  1  Ld.  Raym.  671 ;   1  Salk.  71.    See 

Lofit  34,  137,  664. 
2MuM.  Cis.      ^  17.  It  seems  in  New  York  the  court  will  not  refer  causes^ 
fPf^    o     if  quutUms  rf'law  are  expected  to  arise  in  them ;  at  least,  the 
874,  Adams    court  Will  not  order  a  cause  referred  m  such  a  case,  duC  r^ 
v.Bail^.       serve  it  for  trial,  and  in  a  cause  of  great  difficulty  the  court 

wiU  set  the  report  aside  for  a  re-hearing.  1  Johns.  Cas.  280. 
•Mbm^r.  However,  in  a  later  case,  when  a  motion  to  rrfer  a  cause 
820,  Saiisba-  was  repelled  by  an  affidavit,  that  questions  of  law  would  arise, 
ry  V.  Scott    ||q]||^  g^^h  an  affidavit  must  also  state  what  die  points  of  kw 

are,  to  enable  the  court  to  judge  of  the  reasonaMeaeas  of 

allowing  the  reference  or  not. 
1  Johot.  Cas.      ^  ^^'  If  ^  ^^  ^^  reference  require  the  referees  tk>  teporc 
884,  Brower  m  a  limited  time,  their  power  ends  in  that  time,  and  any  report 

r.  Kinsley.       ^^^^  ^f^^  j^  ^j j^ 

4  DaUas  71.       ^19.  Referees  cannot  delegate  their  audiority  t^  otbenu 

(^30.  If  a  husband  submit  a  chin  in  his  wife's  riglM^  mi 

1  Vera.  396.   the  arbitrator  awards  money  to  be  pai4  to  hiasy  her  ekJtt  it 

exiinguished,  and  the  new  duty  absolutely  belongs  to  him  ;  aodl 

if  he  die  before  it  is  paid,  it  goes  to  his  executor*    So,  where 

he  can  get  judgment  m  his  own  name  atone  for  her  debt. 

^  21 .  Awards  not  to  be  set  aside  but  for  partiality,  comiptioiij 
or  gross  misconduct  in  the  referees,  or  for  some  clear  mistake 
of  the  law  or  the  fact.  1  Johns.  Ch.  R.  101,  Herrick  v.  Btm 
b  al. ;  2  Johns.  Ch.  R.  361,  Underbill  v.  Van  Courtlandt  i  ft* 
551,  Todd  V.  Benlow  ;  ib.  276,  Shepherd  t^.  Merrill. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    ASSIGNMENTS. 


Art.  1.  The  principles  and  effects  of  assignments*  This 
I'ni.^Com.  action  of  assumpsit  is  often  founded  on  assignments  of  properQf 
92a,  327.-—     tod  of  chases  in  actum.    "  An  assignment  is  properly  a  tifans- 

]  Bac.  Abr. 

157^1  Com.  D.  asa.— Co.Lit.S14.»^^olU  Abr.  87e.--l  B&B.406. 
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fet^  or  makiDg  over  to  anodiear,  the  ri^  one  has  in  any    Cb.  14* 
i^M^"  And  io  a$iignment$  be  parts  with  his  whole  properQri    Jirt.  3* 
md  $hfi  assignee  stands  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  V^^V^J 
place  of  the  assignor.    They  are  of  estates,  both  real  and 
forsonaL  Assignments  of  pergonal  estate  only  will  be  consider- 
^  IB  this  chapter ;  of  real  in  another :  nor  will  the  assignments 
of  bUli  cftwiange  or  pnmmory  notes  be  oooridered  in  this 
chapter,  but  under  their  prope/  head  :  so  bail  hoods,  mort- 
gagee, Itc. 

^  3*  It  is  a  geofsral  principle*  that  a  poi$iMUffi  or  a  thing  \S^^^J^i^ 
i»  ofi^ionj  or  cause  of  spit,  or.  a  title  for  a  condition  broken,  314^1  ^^ 
aumot  be  assigned  over  by  law ;  and  this  to  prevent  mainte-  las  9se^— 
Mudce  and  o^ession.    Many  cases  of  assigpments,  see  Insolr*  l/^pS* 
vency  &c.  ifisT 

^  3*  A  personal  trust,  one  man  reposes  in  another,  cannot  1  Bac.  Abr. 
be  assigned  over,  however  able  the  assignee  may  be  to  exe-  J^^jt:®  ^*  ** 
cute-the  trust ;  it  is  a  confidence  in  the  trustee  personally*       2  w.  BTsao. 

^.4.  Though  a  bond,  or  note  not  negotiable,  being  z'ckose  j  Bac.  Abr. 
tn  aciianf  cannot  regularly  be  assigned  over,  so  as  to  enable  the  167.— Co.  L. 
assignee  to  sue  it  io  his  own  name,  vet  in  equity  and  justice  ^'^'1^^!^ 
he  has  the  property,  and  in  this  the  law  will  protect  him.    So  2  Vera.  606. 
much  80,  that  if  tljqr  contractor,  after  notice  of  the  assignment^  — ^  c^^-  ^ 
]»ays  the  contents  to  the  contractee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  ^'Z,  ^  .^ 
pay  k  over  again  to  the  assignee  ;  but  otherwise,  if  be  pay  to  2  vera.  428, 
iha'eontraetee  vithoui  notice.    Nor  can  the  assignor  revoke  ^'^^' 
|he  assignment,  nor  will  the  court  allow  him  to  revoke  his  312.-2  Saik. 
power  to  recover  the  contents  in  hb  name,  he  has  given  to  the  668.— 10  Co. 
assignee  for  a  valuable  consideration.    But  the  assignee  must  ^^]Ix^^* 
lake  this  contract  or  property,  subject  to  the  same  equity  it  8i4rHoll«f 
was  subject  to  in  the  assignor's  hands,  be  can  take  it  in  no  ^*  S<^<^^- 
better  condition  than  he  held  it,  from  whom  the  assignee  re- 
ceives  it.    Assign  includes  all  under  another's  title  by  act  of 
law,  or  in  fact. 

^  5.  Nor  is  a  bond,  or  debt  assigned  over  by  a  creditor,  Salk.  79, 
assets  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  or  administrator;  for  by  j^^7"V    - 
the  assignment  he  passes  the  property  substantially  to  the  4D.iL£.6&i' 
assignee,  and  gives  him  a  right,  the  law  as  well  as  equity  will 
protect,  to  receive  the  debt  to  his  own  use.     Assignment  of  a 
chose  in  action  need  not  be  by  deed. 

$  6.  If  A  owe  B  $1000  on  contracts  not  negotiable,  and  4  Cfuise  I6i\ 
B  assign  this  debt  to  me  among  others,  and  makes  me  his  162. 
attorney  to  settle  and  recover  it,  I  may  refer  them  ;  and  the 
referees  may  award  the  debtors  to  pay  me  the  sum  due  to  B, 
as  his  assignee  and  attorney ;  and  %n  my  own  name  I  can  re^ 
cover  this  sum. 

AnT.  2.  English  cases*    If  an  obligee  in  a  bond  become  a  1  p.&tE.fiii*. 
bankni|yt  after  he  has  assigned  it,  he  must  sue  it,  or  the  as-  S^^°5^'' 
signee  m  his  name.  Kceiey. 
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Ch.  14.  ^  1 .  In  1 797,  the  pit's,  father  and  Geaves  b  Co.  uu^i^  to 

Art.  2,  the  pit,  all  debts  due  to  them,  and  gave  him  a  power  of  attop^ 

V,^y^^  ney  to  receive  them  to  his  use,  and  to  compound  for  them. 

8  T.  R.  671,  Certain  debts  subsisted  between  them,  the  assignors,  and  the 

L^°il''&'ai  ^^^'  ^  Vl^^i  the  pit.  and  defts*  referred  them,  and  the 
See  many  "^  P^*  ^^  defts.  promised  to  each  other  to  abide  by,  and  perform 

useful  forms  the  award  of  the  referees.  They  awarded,  that  there  was  due 

menu^'li.     '™'*  ^®  ^^'^^  ^  *®  P'^»  "  ^  ^®  attorney  and  assignee  of  E. 

ver*sCon-      '•  Banfill,  senior  (the  father,)  and  Geaves  as  aforesaid  £831 

▼«y«no«r68    19>.  6d,''   and  that  the  defts.  should  pay  this  sum  to  the  pit. 

Woo^s*Cmi-  ^* '"  ^^  discharge  of  debts  and  sums  of  mcmey  due  from  the 

veyaacer,      defts.  to"  the  assignors,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  of  pay- 

2^1.  iMto  ment  by  bill  of  exchange.     The  pit.,  the  assignee,  brought 

assumpiit  in  Aw  oum  name,  and,  on  argument,  recovered  this 

sum ;  but  had  he  been  only  the  attorney  of  Banfill  senior 

and  Geaves,  then  he  must  have  referred  and  sued  in  their 

names. 

iWib.  211,        ^  2.  In  this  case,  one  of  tlie  captors  of  a  prize  anigned  his 

Corny M.  ^    ^''^"^^  ^^  *®  pl^M  ^fl^^  ^^  capture  was  madej  but  hgmr^  con- 
demnation^ and  the  pit.  brought  assumpsit  for  money  had  and 
received  against  the  deft«,  the  ship's  agent,  who  had  sold  the 
prize,  and  recovered.    And  the  court  held,  when  the  prize  is 
condemned,  '^  the  property  must  be  considered  as  immedi- 
ately vested,  at  tlie  instant  the  ship  was  taken."    Wright  J. 
said,  '*  at  common  law,  the  subject,  in  time  of  war,  was  entitled 
to  the  propert}'  of  whatever  kind  he  could  take  from  the  king's 
Asslgnmento  enemies,"  "  and  we  are  to  be  governed  by  that,  and  not  by  the 
de°ed,4CruiM  law  ^f  nations."     This  was,  in  fact,  a  sale  and  transfer  of  the 
idi.—  share,  the  seller's  property  in  which,  vested  by  rekUtoUj  before 

tcchnlcal*^^     he  sold  or  assigned ;   but  if  the  pit.  had  taken  the  assignment 
words,  ib.       o(  this  share  before  the  capture^  could  he  have  recovered  ? 
had  the  seamen  any  assignahle  interest  before  the  capture  ?    At 
any  rate,  this  was  an  assignment  of  a  chqse  in  action.  Cited  1 
Cranch  424. 
LediTrd^?'         ^  ^'   Tftc/tt/ttrc  half-pay  of  an  officer  is  not  assignable^  nor 
V.  Montrose.    ^®  f^^'  P^X  ^f  *  military  officer.    No  chose  in  action  can  be 
2  Stra.  1215.    assigned,  so  as  to  give  the  assignee  assumpsit  or  other  action  in 
St^^d  &  ^^  ^**^  name,  unless  it  be  negotiable,  or  except  some  stock 
E.  6S1.  contracts.  3  Dall.  505  ;    1  Cranch  438. 

1T.R.26.--  §4.  Though  B,  chose  in  action  cannot  strictly  be  assigned 
l^^DeF  ^^  '*^'  y®^ '"  equity  it  may  be,  and  in  case  of  a  policy  of  in- 
V.  Stoddartf  sufance,  the  court  will  so  far  take  notice  of  an  assignment^  as 
—4  Cruise  to  permit  an  action  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  assignor. 
^^^-  4  Cruise  162,  172;    2  Cruise  6. 

?  oim  ^d'^  ^  ^'  ^^  ^  ^^®  ^  ^^^^  ^^  *®  testator,  and  his  executor  as- 
330.— Salk.  signs  it  to  A  in  satisfaction  of  a  just  demand,  the  administrator 
''Jr^  ^™"®  de  bonis  non  of  the  testator  shall  not  sue  B ;   for  by  the  as* 

122,452.—  ^ 

^  Cnilse  522. 
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9tgiimeiit  it  is  become  A's  property.     An  executory  interest  is    Ch.  14. 
assignable  in  equity.  Art.  3. 

^  6.  Bills  of  lading  of  goods  in  transitu  are  sent  to  a  con-   v^VXi/ 
signee,  and  be  aesigne  them  to  a  third  person  for  a  valuable  5  t.  r.  683. 
consideration,  as  against  such  assignee  the  right  of  the  con-  — i  H.  Bl. 
signor  is  divested.     The  consignee  is  entrusted  with  these  ^^'  ^^^ 
bUIs,  and  the  assignee  of  them  is  an  innocent  purchaser  for  a 
valuable  consideration. 

^  7.  A  chase  in  action  has  ever  been  assignable  in  equity;  Chitt7  7,8.. 
and  the  equitable  interest  of  an  assigQ0e  has  long  been  recog- 
nised in  courts  of  law,  and  has  been  deemed  a  good  consider^ 
ation  of  a  promise.  The  right  to  the  thing  passes,  but  the 
remedy^  or  form  of  it  does  not,  but  must  be  pursued  to  re- 
cover the  transferred  right.  How  freight,  before  due,  may  be 
assigned,  see  Ch.  33,  a.  2,  s.  21,  Freight. 

Aat.  3.  American  cases.    ^  1.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  iMaM.R. 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  decided,  that  the  assignee  1 17,  Perkins 
of  a  chose  in  action  has  such  an  interest  in  it  by  the  ass^ment,  1' Dallas  S. 
as  the  law  will  protect,  if  made  for  an  adequate  consicferation. 

^  2.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided  that  jlf^^m^' 
the  assignee,  hosuifide,  has  such  an  interest  in  the  debt  assigned,  Coxe.— 
that  the  nominal  pit.,  the  assignor,  in  whose  name  the  action  ^  ^^'  ^^ 
b  brought  pro  forma,  cannot  discontinue  it  but  by  the  consent 
<rf  the  assignee.    See  also  Ch,  192,  a.  5,  s.  7 ;   Ch.  112,  a.  5, 
8.  18. 

%  3.  There  are  two  cases,  in  which  the  consignorof  goods  SDallat  idL 
may  stop  them  in  transitu  as  to  the  consignee ;   1st,  when  he  "^4!^'^^ 
is  insolvent ;  2,  has  paid  no  consideration  for  them ;  but  neither  606^—4  Dal- 
of  these  circumstances  can  affect  the  innocent  aesignee  of  the  '^'^-7* 
foods,  with  the  bills  of  lading,  for  a  valuable  ccmsideralion,  LuMaMJft! 
when  the  consignee  and  assignor  is  entrusted  with  the  said  167.— QMaA. 
bills  of  lading,  and  delivers  them  over  to  the  ass^nee.  ^  ^^* 

^  4.  W.  C.  Martin  was  indebted  to  James   Scott  about  Miss.  S.  J. 
^dOOO,  and  shipped  goods  in  the  ship  A,  and  got  them  insured,  i^iV>^D) 
and  to  secure  Scott,  assigned  to  him  the  bills  of  lading  and  Wakefidd  v. 
policy  of  insurance  by  a  blank  endorsement.   A  total  loss  hap-  Martin  littnit* 
pened.    Welh,  one  of  the  underwriters,  was  attached  as  trus- 
tee of  Martin,  by  the  pit. ;  and  Wells,  at  the  time  of  the  at- 
laehmeiit,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  assignment  to  Scott.  Tho 
court  discharged  the  trustees,  and  held,  that  the  ass^^nment, 
though  without  the  knowledge  or  assent  of  the  underwriters, 
vested  an  equitable  right  in  the  assignee,  and  had  Wells  paid 
the  km  to  Martip  after  the  assignment,  no  doubt  it  would  have 
been  money  had  and  received  to  Scott^s  use,  which  he  could 
have  recovered  in  this  action  of  aifimijMt^. 

$  5.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  tint  the  assignment  of  a  0  lfa8s.lt 
chioe  w  atiian  is  not  defeated  by  the  assignor's  death,  but  the  j^e^lTd' 

VOL.  1  37  P.  Siylston*. 
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assignee  maj  sue  and  recover  in  the  name  of  the  eteciitor  or 
administrator  of  the  assignor ;  and  if  the  assignee  afterwards 
become  the  assignor's  executor  or  administrator,  he  maj  re- 
cover  the  same  as  such  executor  or  administrator  to  his  own 
use,  and  need  not  account  for  it.  But  if  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt,  deceased,  assien  property  of  his  to  his  administrator 
€um  testamento  annexoj  lor  his  own  use  and  benefit,  the  ad- 
ministrator must  account  for  it  to  the  creditors  of  the  deceased ; 
or  to  those  entitled  under  tiis  wiU.  In  this  case,  Thomas  Boyl- 
ston,  of  London,  in  1793  be.,  became  a  bankrupt,  and  assigned 
ilO  his  estate,  effects,  and  credits  to  Lee,  Erving,  and  Latham,  as- 
signees ;  Moses  Gill  owed  Boylston  about  £100,000,  and  he 
died  December  30,  1798 ;  deft,  took  administration  on  his 
estate  in  Massachusetts  to  recover  this  debt,  and  August  24, 
1799,  said  assignees  assigned  it  to  him  to  it!t  own  vte,  for 
$3,333  consideration,  and  he  sued  and  recovered  it  accord- 
ingly, of  Gill^s  exeputor,  and  claimed  this  debt  as  his  own. 
The  judge  of  probate  sued  the  probate  bond  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mhabitants  of  Boston,  residuary  legatees  in  Thomas  Boyl- 
stoo's  will.  The  testator's  creditors  were  paid  as  far  as  concern- 
ed the  assignees,  or  efiSscts  in  their  hands.  Subsequently,  but 
August  24,  1799,  it  was  not  known  there  would  be  a  large 
surplus  of  his  estate,  since  found  to  exist.  Judgment,  as 
above,  for  the  ph.,  holding  the  deft.  Ward  N.  Boylston,  ac- 
countable for  said  debt,  on  the  ground,  tliat  an  executor  or 
administrator  being  iuch^  cannot  by  law  be  a  purchaser  or  as- 
signee, to  his  own  use,  of  a  chose  in  action^  or  estate  of  the 
deceased ;  and  to  albw  such  purchase  to  be  valid,  would  be  a 
devoitavit.  Further,  though  the  deft.,  as  such  administrator, 
might  collect  and  pay  debts  here,  yet  all  the  personal  estate  of 
the  testator  must  be  collected  and  distributed  in  one  plate^  in 
this  case,  in  England,  where  he  had  his  domicU  at  his  death. 
The  place  of  one's  domicU  is,  prima  facie^  where  he  resides, 
but  that  may  be  rebutted  or  supported  by  circumstances ;  his 
domieil  must  be  stationary^  not  an  occasional  residence,  in  or- 
der that  the  municipal  institutions  may  attach  on  his  property. 
1  Wooddes.  385.  If  an  alien,  resident  abroad,  die  mtestate, 
all  his  property  is  distributed  by  the  law  of  the  country  where 
he  resides.  Toller's  L.  of  Ex.  367  ;  Amb.  27.  And  the 
administrator  here  was  only  ancillary  to  that  in  England.  • 

^  6.  The  debtor  assigned,  in  trust  for  several  creditors,  all 
his  property,  goods,  chattels,  debts,  &c.,  particularly  specified 
in  a  schedule  annexed  to  the  deed  of  assignment.  Held,  this 
Was  not  a  general  assignment  of  all  his  esUte,  but  only  of  the 
articles  specified  in  the  schedule  ;  held,  2.  the  residuary  m- 
terest  resuhmg  and  remaining  to  the  debtor,  after  the  purposes 
of  liis  assignment  were  answered,  was  not  an  mterest  that 
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could  be  attached  or  taken  in  execution ;  and  if  the  assign-    Ch.  14. 
ment  be  fair,  it  is  not  void  on  account  of  such  residuary  inter-    Art.  3, 
est ;   3.  and  a  delivery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  &u:.  is  a 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

%  7.  The  court  will  take  notice  of  the  assignment  of  a  dlote  ^^^'L?' 
ill  action f  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  assignee.    12  Johns*  field  v.  story. 
cases  121.   And  notice  from  the  assignee  of  the  debt  to  the  ob-  —2  John*. 
Ugor  of  the  breach  of  the  condition,  is  sufficient.    Van  Veckten  ^^l^{^^* 
V.  ChraveSf  4  Johns.  R.  403, 407.    And  where  the  pit.  recover-  Edeo,  U  629 
ed  judgment,  and  then  assigned  it  to  A,  and  afterwards  entered 
satisfaction  on  the  record,   the  court,  on  motion,  vacated  this 
record. 

^  8.  Two  partners  being  end[)arras8ed,  drew  an  order  on  3  Johng jt 
their  agent,  and  ordered  turn  to  pay  to  the  pit.  the  monies  the  m^^^',. 
agent  should  receive  from  certain  persons  in  Europe,  as  soon  Ferren.— 
as  be  should  receive  them,  and  from  whom  he  had  power  to  [fj^^^^f 
receive  them,  being  certain  sums  due  on  policies  of  insurance,  acoveoant^ 
This  order  the  agent  accepted,  the  day  it  was  drawn,  **  to  pay  cannot  mm  io 
the  monies  as  soon  as  they  came  into  his  hands."    The  as-  nlfme^ip^. 
signees  of  the  partners  sued,  and  held,  that  the  order  and  ac-  ning  ks. 
ceptance  amounted  to  an  auignmentj  and  fixed' the  fund  in  the 
deft,  or  for  his  benefit,  so  that  it  could  not  be  recalled. 

^  9.  Two  partners  m  trade  dissolved  their  partnership,  one  |^l?^^j^*' 
took  the  property  and  engaged  to  pay  tlie  debts,  among  which  dington  u  m\. 
was  a  judgment  against  them  at  the  suit  of  C.    The  partner  v.  Verdeu- 
that  took  tlie  property  &c.  beciamo  insolvent.     C  threatened  Pameiigaing 
to  sue  out  execution  against  the  other  partner,  and  hence  he  •  note,  and 
paid  the  judgment,  and  C  agreed  he  should  have  the  benefit  ^^®  m^lwr 
of  it  to  recover  the  amount  out  of  the  property  of  his  said  in-  it^yee  m^ 
solvent  partner,  in  C's  name ;   sued  accordingly,  and  execu-  «ae  him  on 
tion  against  his  Itfnds,  bound  by  the  judgment.    The  insolvent  iT'f  p^|J[!l 
assigned  all  his  property  to  D  and  others,  for  the  benefit  of  his  as^Bojluiv. 
creditors.   Held,  the  solvent  partner  was  merely  as  a  surety  to  ^J^*    ^ 
the  insolvent  one,  and  entitled  to  an  equitable  Ken  on  his  pro-  170  j^am 
perty ;  and  that  D  he.  took  it  subject  to  this  Ken,  and  so  not  k3.v.u. 
entitkNl  to  any  relief  by  auditd  querelA.    If  a  bill  be  endorsed  3^^>* 
to  A  jB,  treasurer  of  the  United  States j  and  delivered  to  him 
as  iuek  treasurer j  and  bought  with  their  money,  they  may  sue 
on  this  assignment. 

^  10.  The  obligee  assigned  his  bond  to  A,  who  sued  it  in  ^  Johns.  Ca. 
the  obligee's  name.   The  deft.,  the  obligor,  pleaded  a  release  t!k^ldatr!^ 
from  the  obligee,  A  replied  the  prior  assignment,  and  held 
the  release  was  a  nulliQr.    A  priae  ordered  to  be  sold,  a 
share  in  it  is  not  assignable. 

^11.  All  these  cases  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  i3Bfasf.B. 
been  decided  on  English  authorities,  and  the  Federal  courts  ^^' 
decide  on  the  ume  principles;  but  hi  Pennsylvania  there  h9 
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Ch.  14.  nifiny  years  been  a  statute  for  the  assignnaent  of  a  bond,  and 
Art.  3.     to  enable  the  asngnee  to  sue  in  his  own  name ;  but  he  takes 

^^y^^  it  at  his  peril,  and  stands  merely  in  the  place  of  the  obligee* 
1  Dallas  23,  139. 

1  DaDis  144.  ^  12.  A  bond  payable  to  A,  with  a  memorandum  subjoined, 
it  was  for  B's  use,  was  by  him  assigned  to  C.  Held,  this 
was  no  legal  assignment,  within  the  statute.  Hence,  C  could 
not  sue  in  his  own  name,  and  if  C  subsequently  assign  the 
same  bond,  it  is  only  an  assignment  of  his  tqukabU  interest  on 
the  principles  of  the  common  law.    . 

I  Mass.  R.  ^13.  The  pits.,  citizens  of  PhUaddpkia,  brought  oiiumpdt 
1^  v^AmMT  ^'  assignees  of  Bemu  tf  a/.,  also  of  that  city,  against  the  deft., 
—10  Mali.  R.  surviving  partner  &c.  Bemu  b  al.  January  1 4. 1 81 1 ,  by  deed 
^^-sHasi.  assigned  all  their  lands,  goods,  be.  to  the  pits,  in  trust,  &c. 

^'  and  so  this  debt,  be.     Held,  the  pits,  could  not  maintain  the 

action  on  this  voluntary  assignment  of  the  contract ;  f<Mr  a  thou 
in  actum  is  not  assignable,  at  common  law,  nor  by  any  statute 
in  Massachusetts. 

I I  Mass.  R.  ^  14.  An  assignee  of  a  ehose  in  actum  to  avail  himself  of  the 
^ridcel^  assignment,  if  the  debtor  be  trusteed,  must  notify  him  of  the 
16  Mass.  R.  assignment,  and  shew  him  of  the  evidence  of  it,  to  enable  him 
^^'  to  disclose  all  the  facts  to  the  court.    2.  A  lessee,  who  has 

covenanted  to  pay  rent  quarterly,  can  be  held  as  trustee  of  the 
lessor  for  so  many  quarters'  rent  only,  as  are  due  by  fbe  cov- 
enant at  the  time  he  was  summoned. 
11  Mass.  R.        ^15.  Entry  sur  disidnn.     A  attached  lands,  and  got  judg- 
r^aiMT"^  ment,  and  assigned  to  the  ph.,  and  execution  extended,  and  A 
jjaok.  released  to  the  pit.     Held,  this  conveyed  a  title  in  the  land  to 

the  pit.  against  a  creditor  of  A,  who  attached  it  after  the  ex- 
tent, and  before  the  release,  for  the  last  attachment  was  after 
the  judgment  and  execution  were  assigned,  and  notice  there- 
of given  to  defts. ;   pit's,  title  is  from  the  original  attachment. 
4Jqhn8.R.         ^16.   Where  the  assignee  of  a  bond  may  give  notice^  be. 
405.— C.  14*        ^17.  The  eeneral  assignee  of  an  insolvent's  effects  cannot 
Scrre  p   ^^  sue  in  the  Federal  courts,  if  his  assignor  could  not ;  nor  assignee 
Fitot.  of  a  part  of  a  patent,  for  a  violation  of  it.    6  Cranch  824 ; 

4  Cranch  73. 
7  Crancb308.      ^18.  Where  an  assignee  of  a  share  of  properly,  as  security 

for  a  debt,  is  bound  beyond  tlie  value  of  such  share. 
13  Mass.  R,         ^19.  Assignment  of  a  note  by  delivery  only,  is  valid.    As 
ao4,  Jones  r.  where  assumpsit  was  brought  on  a  promissory  note,  which  the 
w  iucr,  promisee  assigned,  for  a  valuable  consideration  to  A,  by  deliv- 

ery, and  not  by  any  endorsement  or  writing ;  of  this  the  pro- 
missor  was  notified.  Held,  A  could  recover  the  note  against 
him  in  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  promisee,  notwitlistanding 
the  maker,  after  so  -  notified,  made  payment  to  the  promisee. 
9)iis  note  being  to  orier,  and  so  negotiable,  ipide  no  differ- 
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enee^  as  it  was  not  negotiated.  The  deft,  urged,  that  this  naked  Ch.  14. 
delivery  was  a  mere  baibnent  that  conveyed  no  property ;  but  Ari.  3. 
the  court  held)  here  was  such  an  assignment  in  equity,  as  a 
court  of  law  would  support,  in  all  respects,  except  allowing  an 
action  in  the  name  of  the  assignee ;  and  the  assignment  may 
be  proved  by  witnesses.  This,  it  seems,  wu  the  first  decisicm 
direct  to  the  point  of  this  assignment. 

^  20.  The  assignee  of  a  bond  cannot  sue  it  in  his  own  name  14  Mem.  R. 
against  the  obligor,  though  it  be  to  the  obligee  and  his  assigns.  v^mMulir 
Decided  on  demurrer  to  the  declaration.  See  Ch.  168,  a.  5, 
s.  30 ;  Ch.  20,  a.  20,  s.  46  ;  Ch,  9,  a.  1,  s.  8 ;  Court  observ- 
ed, this  was  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind. 

^  21.  Rigkii  of  asiigneti  of  ehote$  in  meiion.  Assinnpsit  ^^^^^ 
on  a  written  memorandum^  signed  by  the  deft.  Jtme  21,  1814,  v.Brawiter. 
made  between  the  pit.  and  B,  son  of  the  deft.,  as  to  building 
be.  a  djfe  kmm  on  B's  land ;  ph.  to  use  it  two  years  bo. 
rent  fi^ee,  and  at  the  end  of  two  yeurs  B  to  pay  the  pit.  the 
costs.  He  built  be.  and  January  30,  1816,  dm.  became  the 
owner  of  it,  and  then  adjusted  the  amount  due  to  the  pit. 
f842  88,  on  said  agreemoit,  and  then,  by  writing  »gned,  pro- 
mised to  pay  it  to  the  ph.  June  21,  1816.  Ph.  su^  for  said 
£MSt  88.  Fdbruary  2^  1816,  he  assigned  deft's.  memormi^ 
ihiM,'  by  deed,  to  two  of  his  creditors  to  secure  their  debts ; 
of  this,  deft,  had  notice  February  3, 1816,  and  then  said,  noth- 
ing would  be  due  to  the  pk.  on  a  final  settlement.  Assignees, 
in  fact,  sued  the  action,  and  pk«  had  judgment  for  $480  11, 
the  sum  he  owed  them.  Held,  die  deft,  could  not  offset  any 
Bfatter  arising  after  the  said  assignment  and  notice  thereof;  as 
after  diat,  he  could  not,  by  any  act  of  his,  deprive  the  as- 
rignees  of  their  rights  under  the  assignment.  A  assigns  It  bond 
to  B,  and  he  gets  judgment  in  A's  name,  and  B  gives  the  ex- 
Mution  to  an  officer^  and  informs  him  of  his  equitable  interest, 
and  the  officer  suffers  an  escape ;  for  it,  B  may  recover  against 
him  in  A's  name,  and  his  release  yrill  not  protect  the  officer. 
15  Johns.  R.  405. 

^  22.  A  covenants  to  assign  a  patent  right  in  as  full  a  man-  14  Man.  R 
ner  as  B  had  assigned  it  to  A ;  a  covenant  of  warranty  in  such  wortWnirton 
assignment  is  not  necessarily  implied.  The  assignee  of  such 
ti^  must  get  the  deed  of  transfer  rekxmted  in  the  proper 
office. 

^  28«  Beth  avowant  and  person  making  conveyance,  may  8  Mule  k  9. 
take  an  assi^ment  of  a  replevin  bondi«nd  sue  jomtly  on  it.^     ^^* 

^  84.  2d,  Asngnees  of  a  bond,  how  entitled  to  interM,  be. 
Tazew«H's  exr.  v.  Barrett  b  Co.  4  Hen.  b  M .  259,  266. 
This  was  an  action  of  debt  brought  by  Barrett  b  Co.,  as^ 
sig^eee  of  Walker  b  C6i\  assignees  of  Theo.  WaoA^  obligee, 
e^drik  IWsewdi's  exr.  on  hito  bond ;  peiMlty  jBI^OO,  4ated 
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Cu.  15.  March  13,  17S5 ;  conditioiied  to  pay  £900  on  or  before  De- 
Art.  I.  cember  25,  1736 ;  aasigned  to  Walker  b  Co.  May  10,  1786  ; 
aod  by  them  to  Barrett  b  Co.  March  10,  1787.  May,  1786, 
chancery  process  issued  and  was  served  oa  the  obligor  and 
obligee  at  the  suit  of  his  creditor.  September,  1787,  the  obli* 
gor  had  notice  the  bond  was  assigned  to  Walker  b  Co.  March, 
1788,  an  attachment  issued,  to  compel  him,  Tasewell,  to  an- 
swer ;  the  same  m6nth  Walker  b  Co.  assigned  to  Barrett  b 
Co.  May  21,  1788,  the  court  made  an  order  to  restram  Taze- 
well from  disposing  of  any  debts  or  effects  of  Theo.  Bland, 
and  Barrett  b  Co.  made  defis.  to  the  suit,  who  filed  their 
answer,  and  August,  1788,  withdrew  it,  and  the  biU  dismissed 
as  lo  them.  In  September,  1792,  Taiewell  filed  his  answer, 
jEm  yean  and  a  half  tfier  the  chancery  process  issued  be., 
during  which  time  be  withheld  the  debt  from  Barrett  b  Co., 
aod  refused  to  pay  interest  during  this  time,  under  a  pre- 
tence tly  said  process  confined  the  debt  in  his  hands.  On 
these  frets  held,  1.  after  a  6oni  ,/iife  assignment  of  a  bond,  and 
notice  thereof  to  the  obligor,  he  cannot  be  restrained  by  a 
chancery  attachment,  at  the  suit  of  the  obligee's  creditor, 
firom  paying  the  debt  to  the  assignee,  though  the  «iii|MMia  with 
the  clMrk's  usual  endorsement,  was  served  on  him  oefore  he 
received  such  nodce ;  and  n^erwardi  (but  before  he  answered 
the  bill)  the  court  made  an  curder  as  above,  restraining  him 
irom  paying  the  debt.  2.  That  the  obligor  was  not  eittitled, 
in  a  feuit  against  him  fly  said  anigneei^  to  any  deductioo  of 
interest,  between  the  day  when  the  bond  became  payable,  and 
the  time  when  the  restraining  order  was  set  aside.  Judge 
Fleming  added,  it  was  by  the  obligor's  fault,  the  process  was 
M>  long  pending. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ATT0R9»£S. 


1  Emk  8—  '^'''  ^'  Aitwnpni  for  their  fees.  ^  1.  Whenever  attor* 
Am.  Free.  nies  are  employed  by  any  one,  in  court,  or  out  of  court,  they 
i4ia.— 1  Com.  amy  have  an  action  of  ai$ump$it  for  a  compensation  for  their 
1  SeiwiTie.  ^^cMf  or  for  their  services  and  disbursements,  done  and 
Lucw.  31.—  made  by  request,  for  the  price,  where  that  is  agreed,  and  where 
c^'fi?  uo  '^^  ^^  ^  quantum  n^eruit;  or  he  may  have  debt  in  many  ca- 


^  3.  AuumftU  by  an  executrix.  The  ph.  declared,  that  her 
lestalor  being  an  attorney  of  the  C.  B.,  the  deft,  was  indebted  to 
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him  in  dK'era  suras,  for  costs  and  expenses,  by  the  testator  laid    Cb.  15. 
out  and  expended  at  the  deft's.  request,  for  prosecuting  And  de-    Jlrt.  1. 
lending  divers  suits  for  the  deft.,  and  for  his  fees  in  divers  V.^v^^ 
terms,  and  the   testator's    expenses    and    sums  of  money  Cfo.  Ow. 
kid  out  as  servant  and  solicitor  of  the  deft,  in  diveiy  other  lWj»Tharriiy 
courts  in  Westminster,  at  the  deft's.  request,  in  prosecuting  and  I'selw.  N.llC 
defending  his  suits  therein,  the  deft,  promised  to  pay  the  tes-  146^ 


Utor  &c.  iTfTroik  If 

^  3.  Judgment  for  the  ph.,  and  error  was  brought  because  heaojottly 
be  demanded  fees  in  other  courts,  where  he  was  not  attorney,  withhold  ait 
which  is  maintenance  and  unkwful,  but  the  judgment  was  af-  J^'^^^ 
firmed  by  all  the  court.   And  it  was  held,  that  an  attorney  may  Jfordt  rdlaf 
well  be  a  solicitor  for  his  client  in  other  courts,  as  well  as  in  the  la  aauumy 
court  where  he  is  attcMney,  and  a  promise  to  pay  him  for  his  cauin'  IL 
services  is  lawful  and  good.  821. 

^4.  Trevilian,  an  attorney,  sued  Sands  for  £10,  for  that  [^^^^ 
Sands  retained  him  to  prosecute  a  suit,  as  an  attorney  to  one  on*  ywir,  ba 
Worlich,  and  promised  to  pay  the  ph.  his  fees ;  and  die  court  ^^  ^^  I"^ 
held  that  ddU  did  not  lie  against  Sands,  but  OMwrnptit  only,  but  beh^raed, 
debt  nught  have  lain  against  Worlich,  who  assented  to  the  ser-  Coleman 
vice.     The  same  if  an  agent  or  solicitor  employ  him.     War-  *^»  Brooks 
rani  of  attorney  need  not  be  sealed,  5  Taun.  264,  nor  wit-  cro.  Car. 
nessed.  iitt>  m 

^  5.  A  and  B,  attorneys  to  C,  by  deed  covenanted  under  ^||||^  Tn  ei^ 
their  hands  and  seals,  to  convey  lands  to  D,  on  his  paying  a  ror^i  Com. 
certain  sum  of  money.    A  and  B  brought  covenant  in  their  P^.^^  on 
own  names  against  D,  and  judgment  for  the  deft.,  for  if  the  ns^L    ' 
covenant  is  to  be  viewed  as  made  with  C,  the  action  must  be  i  Seiw.  14«. 
in  his  name.     But  if  to  be  viewed  as  made  by,  and  with  tlie  ^^°'^' 
attorneys,  in  tlieir  own  names  as  attorneys,  then  the  contract  nrtv^De 
is  void.     See  Frontin  r.  Small;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1418;  Com.  Bussey. 
D.  tit.  Attorney,  e.  14. 

^  6.  Attorneys  and  soUcitors  may  have  debt  or  indebitatu$  \  selw.  146. 
otfiM^ml  for  their  fees ;  oMumpW^  is  most  usual ;  and  one  may  — Cro  J. 
have  this  action  for  soliciting  a  cause  in  a  court  in  which  he  is  ^^^vo^^^"^^ 
not  attorney.     Cro.  Car.  159.  home. 

^  7.  And  to  an  attorney's  action  of  assumpsit  the  deft,  may  Ld.  Raym.  2* 
plemd  the  statute  of  Umitations,  to  wit :  that  he  did  not  prom-  ^.^^^'  ^^^* 
iae  within  six  years  before  the  action  brought.  Tbbmas. 

^  8.  Attorneys  liable  be.    If  A  allow  liis  name  to  be  used  8  Johns.  R. 
by  B  in  au  action,  as  lessor,  but  on  condition  A  be  subjected  ^^*^^\„  , 
to  no  coats,  and  B,  his  attorney,  so  use  A's  name  as  to  subject  too  k  at. 
him  to  costs,  A  has  an  action  against  the  attorney  to  recover 
all  he  is  obliged  to  pay. 

^  9.  Assumpsit  for  his  fees,  and  held  though  it  may  not  be  9  Johns.  R. 
necessary  to  prove  the  attorney  originally  employed  by  the  ^'^i^^' 
party,  yet  his  recognition  of  him,  in  some  stage  of  the  cause,  Roy  L  ai. 
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I  Ch.  15.    is  necessary  to  be  showoi  to  make  the  partj  liable  jfor  costs. 
Art.  2.     The  attorney's  acting  as  such  in  the  cause  is  not  sufficient. 
Vi^v^^       ^  10.  If  an  attorney  be  sued  in  an  inferior  coart,  in  which 

9  JoliBt.  R.     he  is  pri^leged  from  arrest,  the  cause  cannot  be  removed  into 
aeveh^  *"  ^®  Supreme  Court  by  a  AoAeof  earput  cum  eamfi. 
attorney. '         §  11.  It  is  not  a  good  defence  to  an  attorney's  action,  to 
9  Phil.  £n     shew  negligence  in  his  conducting  the  business  ibr  which  he 

II  Johns.  R  charges,  and  if  a  defence  it  is  not  in  eridence  on  the  general 
647.  issue.     Runian  v.  Nichols. 

eT.lteei,        Art.  2.   Where  hehasalienfor  cotts^  andanoiiumptitUes 

perl^lSm"  ^**^*^**    ^  ^'   The  pit's,  debt  and  costs  are  often  recovered 

D.  616^—       by  the  industry,  and  often  at  the  expense  of  his  attorney, 

ST.  R.e0ft,    therefore  he  has  a  lien  on  the  debt  and  costs  in  the  bands  of 

^^ra^anv.     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  1^.^  attorney,  after  notice  given  to  the  holder  of 

1  Blairie  k,      them,  by  the  pit's,  attorney,  his  bill  not  being  paid ;   therefore 

aJr'*?*^*'    if  after  such  notice,  the  deft's.  attorney  pay  the  i^.  his  debt 

464,Onnerod  ^nd  costs,  though  to  prevent  the  deft's.  being  arrested,  yet  the 

V.  Tate.  .      deft's.  attorney  must  pay  the  pit's,  attorney  his  said  bill  where* 

of  notice  was  given.     It  will  be  observed  in  that  case,  that  the 

pit's,  attorney  had  his  Hen  on  what  never  was  in  hb  hands  or 

possession. 

5  Mass.  R.  ^  ^*  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  referees  reported  in  the  pk's.  favor, 

309,  Gatchell  and  before  judgment  the  parties  themselves  settled  the  mat- 
r.  Clark.        ^^j.^  ^^^  jf  j^^^  after,)  the  court  held  that  the  ph's.  attorney 

had  no  lien  on  the  cause  tat  his  fees,  but  his  only  remedy  is 
by  action  against  his  client.     For  before  judgment,  the  pit. 
might  settle  the  action  ''  against  the  consent  of  his  attorney," 
and  that  '*  after  judgment,  if  the  pit.   released  the  judgment 
to  the  deft.,  the  law  had  provided  no  remedy  for  him,"  but 
such  action.     So  be  has  for  a  general  balance  a  lien  on  his  cli- 
ent's papers  in  his  hands.     Maule  k  Sel.  535. 
Dougl.  104,         §  «^-  '^he  attorney  has  a  lien  on  liis  client's  deeds,  papers^ 
238,  Mitchell  and  money,  for  his  bill,  and  will  not  be  ordered  to  deliver  them 
V.  Oldficld.     vvithout  being  paid  his  fees.    But  not  on  a  deed  he  has  drawn, 

after  it  is  executed.  1  L.  Ray.  738. 
4  T.  R.  123.  <^  4.  The  deft,  had  recovered  judgment  in  the  first  actioa 
—12  Mod.  against  the  pit.  and  B  ;  and  in  this  action  the  pit.  recovered 
»f  h  not ""  judgment  against  the  deft. ;  and  the  court  allowed  the  attor- 
hela  to  pro-  ney  of  the  pit.,  Mitchell,  to  be  satisfied  his  costs,  before  the 
duce  in  evi-  j^f^  ^^3  allowed  to  make  an  off-set  of  the  judgment  he  had 
per.^left'^'  recovered  against  the  pit.  and  B,  against  this  judgment. 
with  him  in  Mitchell  had  absconded  ;  and  Lord  Kenyon  said  this  ofl^l 
cause*^  was  not  by  the  statute  of  off-sets,  but  by  an  equitable  jurisdic* 
8  Day's  Ca.  tion  the  court  had  often  exercised.  Mitchell's  attorney  was 
499;  he  can  concerned  onlv  in  th'is  his  action  against  the  deft.,  not  10  the 

waive  his  ''  ^ 

priTilege  but  by  leave  of  coart,  9  Johns.  R.  210*. 
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defies,  action  against  Mitchell  and  B.     See  more  caaes  Ht-off^    Ch.  15. 
Ch.  168,  a.  1,  a.  6,  &c.  AH.  3. 

^  5.    If  an  attorney  have  papers  of  his  client  in  his  handsy  V>^v^^ 
the  court  will  order  the  attorney,  on  his  fees  being  secured,  to  a  T.  R.  87a» 
deliver  them  to  his  client ;  but  if  a  third  person  have  an  inter-  276,  Hughat 
est  in  them,  the  court  will  direct  securitv  that  they  be  produc-  ^     ^^' 
ed  for  his  inspectibn  on  his  demand  of  them.     Practice  the 
K.  B.,  and  C.  &,  are  different.   2  H.  Bl.  587,  and  cases  cit- 
ed. 

^  6.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  If  the  pit.  setde  the  j^^^  ^m 
debt  and  costs  with  the  deft,  before  the  plt^s.  attorney  has  been  w^  «. 
paid  his  fees,  die  court  will  not  compel  the  deft,  to  pay  him,^?^b^ 
unless  he  gave  notice  to  the  deft,  not  to  setde  with  the  pit.  j^m  Irving 
till  his  bill  should  be  paid ;  this  strongly  implies  that  if  he  had  in  tIiemUitiB«' 
given  such  notice,  the  action  could  not  have  been  settled  with-  Ji°^^  J^^. 
out  paying  his  fees  : — Is  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  English  w^g^  mty 
cases,  with  that  of  Gatchell  v.  Clark  ?   See  Howell  v.  Harding,  be  takeo 

^i  7.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  an  attorney  had  a  Ken  JJ^^b/      ' 
for  his  bill  on  monies  levied  by  the  sheriff,  under  an  execution  i  H.  m.  12S, 
on  a  judgment  recovered  by  his  client,  though  the  defendant  ^^^  *' 
had  notified  the  sheriff  to  retain  the  money,  stating  he  should    ^  ^^ 
move  to  have  the  judgment  set  aside  for  irregularity. 

(^  8.  The  pit.  recovered  judgment  against  the  deft,  for  £400  e  T.  R.  407, 
-on  a  bond,  charged  him  in  execution  in  1783,  and  died  in  1797.  ^^^- 
lb  this  term  (1799)  the  deft,  moved  to  be  discharged  out  of       ' 
custody,  his  wife  having  taken  administration  on  the  pit's,  es- 
tate.    The  court  held  the  pit's,  attorney  had  no  lien  on  the 
judgment,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deft,  being  discharged  ;  that  the 
action  was  destroyed  by  the  deft's.  wife  taking  administration  t6 
die  creditor. 

^  9.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  rights  can  only  ei*>  \2  Mod.  26lt 
lend  to  persons  who  can  legally  be  attornies,  and  in  the  case 
in  which  the  service  is  done.  Who  id,  dr  is  not,  such  a  one,  is 
properly  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  attornies  general- 
iy«  Every  attorney  is  under  the  power  of  the  court  and  amen- 
able to  it,  and  may  be  attached  for  any  contempt  of  it.  Mass. 
Act,  Feb.  26,  181 1 ;  this  act  provides  that  in  case  of  cross  ex- 
ecutions the  attorney's  lien  shall  not  be  affected ;  11  Mass.  R. 
3S6,  Baker  v.  Cook ;  this  act  gives  him  a  /ten. 

Art.  3.  StAmistion  by  an  attorney.     ^  1 .  If  B  submit  to  i  Salk.  70. 
reference  as  the  attorney  of  C,  B  shall  be  bound.     See  the  Skin.  ^^-^ 
case  of  Bacon  v.  Duberry,  ante.    It  must  be  understood,  the  g^  Xrbitrm- 
attomey  is  bound  only  when  he  does  not  bind  his  principal,  ei-  tion,  Ch.  is. 
ther  because  he  has  no  power  to  bind  him,  or  because  he  does 
not  proceed  in  a  manner  )o  bind  him ;  for  if  the  attorney  has 
power  to  bind  his  principal,  and  does  in  fact  so  submit  to  re- 
ference as  to  bind  him,  then  the  submission  is  the  principal's 
VOL.  I.  38 
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Ch.  1 5.    act,  he  is  bound,  and  the  attorney  is  tiol  penooal]^  bound. 

Art.  4.  See  BanfiU  v.  Leigh  tc  al.,  where  a  practising  attorney  may 
V^V^b^  legally  relinquish  his  business  to  others  on  terms* 
8T.R.  671.  Aht.  4.  fVho  is  an  attorney  be.  An  attorney  is  one  put 
4Kut  IM^  in  the  place  of  another,  and  is  public,  as  an  attorney  at  law,  or 
1  BtM/Abr.^'  private,  *^  who  has  authori^  given  him  to  act  in  the  place  and 
128, 108.  stead  of  him  by  whom  he  b  delegated,  in  private  contmcts  and 
fconi  1d^  agreements,^  which  authority  must  be  by  deed,  "  that  it  may 
eos2JXi7,e26.  appear  that  the  attorney  has  pursued  his  commission."  And 
— ^^®-— ye«e  coverts  J  minors  j  aliens^  &c.,  may  be  attomies.     He  must 

Mi^-'Ciiittj    ^^^®  ^  lawful  warrant. 

87.  (^2.  According  to  the  case  of  Needham  v.  Croriiam^  and 

7t!%.^m'  ^^®^  cases,  a  deed  or  written  power  is  not  always  necessary 
F.N.B.6e^  to  constitute  an  agent  or  an  attorney,  but  that  by  parol  ap- 
8  Silk.  48,      poinunent  one  may  refer  to  arbitration,  or  transact  business  for 
•  another.    The  English  anciently  required  every  one  to  appear 

in  court  in  person  as  the  writ  commanded. 
^lo^Uwt      ^  ^"  ^y  Massachusetts  Colony  Laws,  revised  A.  D.  1673, 
11.— %M.^'  8ll  pits,  were  allowed  to  sue  for  any  estate,  or  to  sue  for  any 
Act  Nov.  4.    right,  by  attorney  authorized  under  hand  and  seal :  and  now 
c^i'is  Ss.  ^^^'y  d^^*  ^Q  ^  criminal  cause  must  appear  in  person,. except 
8Hawk.'p.c.  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  court  may  allow  his  appearance  by 
iSHiaftf**''  attorney.    In  every  capital  case  he  must  appear  m  person ;  to 
this  rule  there  can  be  no  exception  ;  but  lor  every  crime  un- 
der the  degree  of  capital,  the  deft.,  by  the  favour  of  the  courtf 
may  appear  by  attorney,  and  this  till  conviction. 
Chitty  27.^       The  many  cases  in  the  old  laws  of  England,  in  which  the 
7  T.  R.  208.    party  could  appear  by  attorney,  only  by  particular  staiutesj  or 
the  king's  license,  may  now  be  put  out  of  the  question.     One 
may  be  attorney  by  parol^  to  sign  and  endorse  bills  and  notes 
be. 

^  4.  By  this  act  of  the  United  States,  in  all  their  courts. 
Statute  of  the  "  ^^^  parties  may  plead  and  manage  their  own  causes  person- 
u.  s.  Sept.  4,  ally,  or  by  the  assistance  of  such  counsel  or  attomies  at  law,'' 
1789.  ag  jjy  jjjgjj.  pyjgg  „,ay  jjg  pefmittcd.    Ltaws  of  Maine,  Ch.  89. 

Art.  12,  Dec-  ^  5.  And  by  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  every  man 
^^2"  ^  maybe  heard  in  his  defence  by  himself  or  counsel. 
The  coart  on  By  many  statutes  passed,  and  by  the  rules  of  all  bur  courts, 
general  prin-  uq  man  can  be  admitted  to  practise  as  an  attorney  or  counsel- 
eq^i^  and  ^^^  ^^  them,  unless  he  be  of  a  good  moral  character,  and  is  pro- 
poliey  win  perly  qualified,  and  has  taken  and  subscribed  the  necessary 
^aKoM  ^  oaths.  The  statutes  and  rules  m  regard  to  this  subject  in  the 
tween  them  United  States  are  numerous,  and  to  be  found  at  large  in  the 
and  their  cU-  statute  books,  rules  of  courts,  and  bar  rules,  which  are,  very 
gamTuie  lat-  S^^f^^^Jj  calcuhted  to  form  and  preserve  in  the  United  States 
ter  &c.         a  respectable  order  of  lawyers. 

9Johnt.IU 
268. 
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^  6.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  one  can  make  an  attomej,    Cb.  15. 
who  ha«  not  a  capacity  to  act  and  bind  him    or  herself.    Ari/A. 
Hence,  minors  and  mairied  women  cannot  make  attomies ;  V^v^^ 
and  where  the  husband  and  wife  are  sued,  he  makes  an  attor-  ^'J^^'  ^^* 
ney  for  her ;  but  all  persons  of  discretion  may  be  attomies,  as  i  Mod.47,7a, 
infants  having  discretion  and  understanding  be.  SM,  S87.— 

^  7»  An  English  statute  empowered  all  persons  to  appear  |^^'  ^^' 
by  attorney,  who  had  ability  to  make  him.  W.ii,c.  lo. 

^8.  It  is  error  to  appear  by  attorney,  where,  by  law,  it  l  Co.  lie  ta 
caniiot  be  done  ;  and  it  is  error,  if  an  injfdnt  appear  by  attor-  ^^>  Belch- 
ney,  nor  can  a  retraxit  be  by  attorney  ;  but  an  attorney  may  saik.  ea. 
remit  damages. 

The  attorney's  consent  in  court  binds  his  client ;  if  he  takes  Salk.  86, 87, 
upon  himself  to  appear,  the  court  looks  no  further ;  but  pro-  ^* 
ceedft  as  if  he  had  sufficient  power,  and  leaves  the  party  to  his  Mmtbe  Mme 
action  agkinst  his  attorney.     He  is  not  compellable  to  appear,  b^{og°Jj^.^ 
unless  he  takes  his  fees  or  backs  the  warrant,  or  takes  a  power,  ployed  in  a 
And  if  he  appears  without  warrant,  our  courts  receive  him  as  ^^.     ^ 
an  attorney  of  the  party,  if  he,  the  attorney,  declares  he  has  142.  *"' 
been  spoken  to  by  his  client,  or  by  one  for  him.  The  attorney 
who  undertakes  to  appear  must  do  it  in  a  proper  manner,  and 
his  entry  as  an  attorney  may  be  so  amended  as  to  stand  as  the  stra.  14% 
entry  of  a  guardian. 

^  9*  An  attorney  must  appear  if  he  undertakes  to  do  it,  Su«.  eo8, 
though  at  the  request  of  a  third  person  only,  and  without  the  h^"^^.*' 
knowledge  of  the  party  interested,  where  his  appearance  is 
necessary  to  support  the  proceedings. 

^10.  If  an  executor  give  me  a  powier  of  attorney  to  act  a  T.  R.  600, 
lor  him  as  executor^  this  does  not  authorize  me  to  accept  a  bill  Gardner  9. 
of  exchange  to  charge  him  in  his  own  right,  though  for  debts  chHu~^. 
due  from  his  testator.    The  power  of  attorney  was,  in  this 
case,  cautiously  drawn,  to  enable  the  attorney  to  charge  the 
eseevtrix  as  such  only^  whereas  he  accepted  the  bill  to  charge  Beeves  D.  R. 
Act  t»  Aer  oum  right.    An  attorney  can  never  substitute  but  863, 864. 
by  express  power. 

^11.  Where  an  attorney  is  liable  for  defamation,  see  De-  2Wil8.82^ 
famation.    Where  he  may  be  a  witness,  see  Wimess  be.         p^h^rZl 

If  an  attorney  do  not  do  his  duty  m  a  cause,  as  if  he  do  not  4  Borr.  ao6t 
charge  the  deft,  in  execution  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  an  action  r.l^^^i 
be  brought  against  such  attorney  by  law,  the  jury  may  give  such  stud.  I68. 
damages  as  diey  may  think  reasonable  under  all  the  circunn 
stances  of  the  case,  without  regarding  the  amount  of  the  on- 
gmal  debt  lost  by  hb  negligence.    Where  liable  or  not  as  to 
advice. 

^12.  If  an  attorney  at  the  suit  of  his  client,  sues  out  an  I^J^^*^^ 
iB^al  writ  against  a  deft,  and  causes  him  thereupon  to  be  sraham. 
iioaprisoned,  trespass  vi  et  armis  for  fiilse  imprisonment  lies  as 
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Ch.  15.    well  against  the  attorney  as  the  client ;  as  where  the  attorney 
Jirt.  4.     caused  the  body  of  an  adminisirc^rix  to  be  taken  in  execution, 
\^^y\j  without  suggestbg  she  had  been  guilty  of  a  iwattavii. 
Salk.  80,  ^  18.  If  an  attorney  have  a  warrant  to  appear  for  the  pk. 

^wr «.  At-  in  the  original  action,  it  is  no  warrant  to  appear  in  the  fctre 
e^^^^cT  fi^^  against  the  baiU  This  is  a  different  cause ;  his  power 
Abr.  188.        continues  to  Judgment  and  suing  out  execution  within  the  year, 

and  longer  if  the  es^ecution  be  continued,  but  be  cannot  sue 

the  judgment. 
^14,  By  Massachusetts  Colony  Laws,  no  magistrate  acting 

in  the  cause  as  judge,  could  be  advised  with  as  counsel  by 

either  party. 
Hob.  18^ .       $  1 5.  An  attorney's  power,  though  made  irrevocable,  yet 
Balk.  87.—     it  may  be  revoked,  where  it  vests  a  mere  authority,  but  other- 
wuiet  666.     ^3^^  where  it  vests  an  interest,  as  to  confess  a  judgment  to  A, 

where  this  judgment  is  a  part  of  his  security  for  a  debt.    A 

letter  of  attorney  ceases  on  the  death  of  him  who  givjes  it. 
Hob.  117.  ^16.  If  an  attorney  follow  a  cause,' to  be  paid  in  gross  when 

a  recovery  shall  be  had,  it  is  champerty. 
1  Com.  D.      .   ^  17.  It  is  imderstood  that  the  act  of  3  Jam.  I,  ch.  7,  as  to 


wyn't  N?*   attomies  presenting  their  bills  m  certain  forms  to  their 

1^  Brick-'  before  they  can  sue,  has  not  been  adopted  in  Massachusetts, 
wood  9.  Ftn-  if  it  has  been  in  any  of  the  United  States.  And  in  England  it  has 
^^'  been  held,  that  it  extends  only  to  suits  in  the  courts  of  West- 

minster hall.    Nor  have  the  acts  of  George  II.  on  this  subject 
been  adopted  here  ^  hence,  the  many  cases  in  the  English 
books,  arising  out  of  these  acts,  do  not  apply  here. 
8  East  498,         ^  18.  An  attorney  may  be  empowered,  not  only  by  ex- 
kiw^iwiiy  P'^*^*  ^"*  ^^  ^Y  implied  authority  inferred  from  prior  con- 
29, 80, 3L      duct  of  the  principal :  as  if  an  agent  formerly  in  bis  principal's 
absence,  usually  transacted  his  business  and  accepted  his  bills, 
and  the  principal  returned  and  approved  of  this,  he  is  bound 
in  a  similar  situation  on  a  second  absence  from  home.     So  if 
a  wife  forbid  A  passing  through  her  husband's  close,  and  he 
sues  A  for  doing  this,  the  law  implies  from  this,  she  had  power 
to  forbid  be.,  as  he  recognises  her  act  by  bringing  the  action. 
And  one  is  bound  by  every  act  of  his  general  agent  or  attor- 
ney, although  he  exceeds  his  authority.    But  as  his  power  is 
not  coupled  with  an  interest^  he  cannot  delegate  it,  unless  ex- 
pressly impowered  so  to  do,  and  he  roust  mention  he  acts  as 
1  Craneh  R.   agent  &c.  except  he  be  tigovemment  agent.  If  such  a  one  con- 
348,  Hodg-     tract  for  its  use,  he  is  not  personally  liable,  though  the  con- 
^on  r.  Dex-    ^^^^  j^^  under  his  own  hand  and  seal ;  but  it  is  conceived 
there  must  be  reason  to  presume  the  contractee  knew  he  was 
acting  as  public  agent ;  or  good  reason  to  believe  he  was  so 
acting.  .  In  the  body  of  the  indenture  Dexter  was  described 
as  secretary  of  war,  but  he  signed  his  proper  name  only. 
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()  19.  To  bind  the  principal  by  deed^  the  tttorney's  power    Ch.  15. 
must  be  by  deed ;  but  his  deed  is  good  agtiost  himself.     Nor    Art.  4., 
can  one  partner  bind  another  by  deed,  unless  he  be  present  V^^V^^/ 
and  assenting,  even  though  the  deed  respect  their  partnership  HarrisiHiv. 
concerns.     Hence,  "  an  attorney  who  is  only  authorised  by  i'rS^JPJy- 
paroly^  cannot  make  '*  2i  feoffment  and  livery y^  or  a  lease  for  watsoo'f  ^"^ 
years.   No  set  form  of  words  are  necessary  in  his  signing*  3  Partieo,iea. 

East  142.  STr.'ioe!''* 

^  20.  This  was  covenant  on  a  charter-party.    The  deed  Wateon  on 
was  executed  by  G.  Dwyer,  by  order  and  tor  account  of  Rush  l*vt.  102, 
&  Tilson,  and  it  was  held  to  be  void,  because  Dwyer  had  ^sh^cih JM. 
only  a  verbal  authority  to  execute  the  charter-party.    When  a.  89.' 
an  attorney  in  an  action  may  cease  to  be  one.    13  Mass.  R. 
465,  469 

^  21.  It  seems  to  be  a  settled  principle,  that  to  make  a  ^J|^^^^ 
deed  by  attorney j  he  must  be  appointed  by  deed.  162.  * 

§  M.  If  one  endorsed  his  name  A.  B.  on  an  execution,  as  1  Mub.  R. 
attorney  to  the  creditor,  it  is  no  evidence  he  was  attorney.        v^t^ouw. 

^  23.  This  was  case  against  the  deft,  as  an  attorney^  stating  8  Maas.  R. 
the  pit.  put  a  certain  note  into  his  hands  to  collect  be.,  that  be  ^j.?^^'^  ^' 
retamed  the  deft.  &c.,  directed  him  &c.,  that  he  so  carelessly  ^^  15  Mbm. 
and  negligently  conducted  the  business,  that  the  pit.  lost  the  R.  816. 
note  tie.    Judgment  for  the  pit.     And  the  principle  settled 
was,  that  whenever  an  attorney  disobeys  the  instroctipns  of  his 
client^  and  a  loss  ensues,  the  attorney  is  liable  for  it* 

^  24.  Several  matters  be.    Supreme  Court  of  the  United  3  Dallas,  806. 
States  does  not  allow  counsel's  fees,  in  estimating  damages  on  •^'^  Caines' 
which  a  decree  is  founded.     If  a  counsel  sdpulate  in  a  cause,  2  calnes*  R 
it  is  as  effectual  as  if  done  by  the  attorney  on  record.     One  261,886,887. 
who  has  practised  three  years  as  an  attorney  may  be  admitted 
a  counsellor  :  and  in  admitting  one,  alienism  is  no  objection, 
he  oaly  takes  an  oath  of  office.     A  counsellor  is  entitled  to 
privileges,   (in  New  York)  and  hence  must  be  proceeded        /| 
agamst  by  bill.     In  Massachusetts,  counsellors  only  can  argue 
issues  in  law  and  in  fact,  and  law  questions  arising  on  writs  of 
error,  certiorari^  and  mandamus  on  special  verdicts,  on  mo-  ^^^' 
tioos  for  new  trials,  and  in  arrest  of  judgment.     Counsellors 
may  practise  as  attomies. 

An  attorney's  practice  of  haying  different  pffices  in  different  4  Johna.  R. 
places  is  improper.  *•*• 

^  25.  In  England,  an  action  cannot  be  brought  on  an  attor-  Loflt  841^— 
ney's  bill,  until  a  month  after  it  is  delivered  to  his  client.  How  *  ^^t^  ^^' 
signed,  delivered,  be.  x5  D.  b  E.  694 ;  2  Bos.  b  P.  343 ; 
1  H.  BL  291 ;  6  D.  b  E.  645,  646.    And  if  so  delivered  a 
j)roper  time  before  sued,  and  not  referred  by  the  qlient  for  ^  ^^^  |^  p 
taxatioD,  he  cannot  on  the  trial  dispute  the  reasonableness  of  287. 
the  charges.    See  the  laws  of  Louisiana  on  this  subject,  en- 
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Ch.  15«  acted  on  the  principles  on  the  French  law.  Civil  Code  of 
Art.  4.  Louisiana  421  to  426,  book  3,  title  13,  making  8e?eral  good 
V^^V^b^  distinctions. 

11  JolMt  a  ^26.  Aitomiei  in  Aetcr  York  mmf  be  $ued  hjfbSl  ^. 
11^  Wftring  Aitumpni.  The  hUl  against  the  deft.,  an  attorney  of  the 
ID.  k  eT  Supreme  Court,  was  filed  m  it  in  the  vacation  as  of  the  first 
IM.^7  Da.  Monday  in  August  1812,  in  which  the  promise  was  said  to 
^^1^^  1^  have  been  made  September  1,  1812 ;  and  held  bad :  by  this 
sSMod.  991^  ^  by  many  other  cases,  it  appears  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme 
*•!•  Court  is  originally  sued  in  it^  and  a  declaration  filed  as  of  die 

preceding  term  on  a  promise  made  afier  it,  is  bad  on  demurrerr 
hence  the  day  of  the  filing  should  be  mentioned.  Tldd's  Prac. 
767 ;  Ch.  PI.  259,  263,  264,  265.  See  Cheetham  v.  Lowes. 
Then  it  may  be  proved  as  28,  below. 
10  '^'^^       ^  27.  Action  of  trespass,  assault,,  be.  against  an  attorney 
iMmU.     *  ^^  ^®  Common  Pleas  be. ;  he  plead  he  was  suable  only  in 
that  court,  except  as  to  the  rights  of  the  people.    HeH,  his 
privilege  firom  arrest  by  process  firom  the  Supreme  Court  was 
confined  to  his  necessary  attendance  on  that  court  and  Gom^ 
moD  Pleas.    So  aUomiei  of  all  inferior  courts,  they  have  no 
perpetual  exclusive  priinlege  as  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Courts 
10  Johns.  R.       ^28.  Bills  against  attomies  may  be  filed  in  the  vaeot^ 
Wo<mL^''  **  turn.    And  the  suit  is  deemed  to  commence  only  from  the 
time  of  filing  the  biU;  and  though  filed  generally,  cdf  the  term 
the  ph.  at  the  trial  may  shew  when  the  cause  of  action  arose, 
and  if  after,  bad  on  the  rule  26  above  relied  on,  2  Stran. 
1271  ;  3  Burr.  1241 ;  1  Caines'  R.  69  ;  5  D.  &  E.  325,  which 
to  promote  justice,  allow  a  fiction  to  be  contradicted  be.  In  fact. 
New  York  and  several  States  have  allowed  to  their  attomies 
the  English  privileges. 
10  Johns.  R.       ^  29.  Aitamey  Oenerafs  power  does  not  enable  him  to  dit^ 
io^'t^U-**  charge  a  debtor.    As  where  the  deft,  was  in  custody  on  a 
bert  ca.  «a.,  the  pit's,  attorney  on  record,  without  satisfaction  of  the 

judgment  or  the  pit's,  consent,  desired  the  sheriff  to  permit  the 
deft,  to  go  at  large  to  obt^n  means  to  pay  See.,  and  the  sheriff 
knowingly  allowed  the  deft,  to  go  at  large.  In  debt  against 
the  sheriff  for  an  escape,  held  the  pit's,  attorney,  from  his 
general  character  had  no  authority  to  order  the  deft's.  dis- 
charge, without  the  pit's,  consent,  or  a  previous  satisfaction  of 
the  debt,  and  the  sheriff  wa^  liable  for  an  escape ;  same, 
8  Johns.  R.  361,  367  ;  till  judgment  obtained  the  attorney  has 
large  and  liberal  discretion,  but  he  cannot  enter  a  retraxit y  as 
it  is  a  perpetual  bar,  and  equivalent  to  a  release,  said  the 
Chief  Justice.  Baker's  case,  8  Co.  58.  '^  And  the  admittance 
of  the  court,"  said  the  court  in  that  case,  "  cannot  prejudice  the 
pit.  in  so  high  a  degree,  but  in  all  dilatory  matters  the 
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sion  of  the  court  may  turn  the  ph.  or  demandant  to  delay,  but    Ch.  16. 
shall  never  bar  the  pit.  or  demandant.^    See  2  Roll.  R.  62  ;    Art.  1 . 
1  Salk.  89 ;  6  Mod.  82.    The  act  of  New  York  (Sess.  34,  \,^^>r%J 
c.  196)  says,  such  discharge  must  be  done  by  die  pargr  or  his 
attorney  *'  thereunto  lawfully  authorized." 

^  30.  Power  of  attorney  to  make  a  deed  of  land  prenmed  lo  Johu.  R. 
after  forty-tvoo.  yean  quiet  possession  ^c    As  in  ejectment  the  ^^5j^^2S? 
plt«-sued  in  1809,  and  shewed  title  by  a  release  made  in  1767,  ''       ^*^ 
in  partitianf  to  ifths  of  the  land  sued  for,  and  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, that  all  the  lots  in  the  patent  so  divided,  they  were  ac- 
quaioled  with,  were  held  according  to  that  partition ;  and  no 
outstanding  title  appearing  in  the  two  remaining  patentees,  the 
court  held  ;  first,  it  might  legally  be  inferred  t^be  lessors  had  a 
perfect  title  to  the  whole.     Second,  where  a  deed,  dated  May 
14,  1767,  recited  that  several  of  the  grantors  conveyed  by  K.  See  Ch.  94, 
Y.  their  attorney  &c.,  in  1809,  after  forty-two  years,  and  an  «••>»•  7> 
acquieiscence  in  the  titles  under  that  deed,  deemed  said  power  ^*  ^'"^ 
was  valid,  though  not  produced,  or  any  proof  it  was  executed. 
Third,  possession  of  a  lot  of  land,   commenced  adversely 
twenty-five  years  before  the  suit,  by  clearing  four  or  five  acres,  ch.  104,  a.  4, 
not  shewing  what  part,  and  no  regular  tracing  title  or  privity,  ••.M«ke  prln- 
and  continued  possession  to  the  deft.,  does  not  prove  adverse  ^'^  ^' 
possession  to  bar  the  pit. 

^  31.  He  is  not  bound  to  proceed,  unless  his  fees  are  paid  2  Johns.  R. 
or  secured,  nor  unless  his  client  pays  bis  costs;  he  is  not  bound  ^Q^f"^* 
to  qpend  money  for  his  clients  be.  without  being  secured. 

^  32.  Where  an  attorney  undertakes  to  appear  for  a  party  6  Johns.  R. 
in  a  cause,  the  court  will  look  no  further  as  to  his  authority.      ^-  See  Seik. 

89. 


CHAPTER  XVT. 

ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    SALES  AT  ADCTIOR. 

Art«  1.    ^  1.  In  sales  at  auction  there  are  some  things  203.I-1  H. 
peculiarly  to  be  attended  to.     In  these  sales  an  auctioneer  Bl.  88,  WiK 
may  sell  the  goods  of  another,  and  sue  for,  and  treat  them  as  }|"^^n'  ^e 
his  own.    Therefore,  if  an  auctioneer  at  my  house  seHs  my  chT  u,  a.  4,* 
goods,  yet  he  may  have  an  action  against  the  buyer  for  goods  *nd  6.^ 
sold  and  delivered,  though  the  goods  are  known  to  be  mine,  Bun^'im'l 
and  not  the  auctioneer's.    And  Ixyd  Loughborough  and  other  1  T.  R.  eii^ 
ju€%es  have  proceeded  on  thfe  ground,  that  an  auctioneer  "has  ^^  \, 
SL  posaeasion  coupled  with  an  interest  in  goods,  which  he  is  em-  i^.'p.  ^^ 
ployed  to  sell,  not  a  bare  custody  like  a  servant  or  a  shopman,  s  Bmr.  1006. 
whether  the  sale  be  on  the  premises  of  the  owner  or  m  a  pub-  i^jflij'  j  V 

20/ 
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Ch.  16.    lie  auotion-room."  ^^  An  actual  possession  is  given  to  the  aiie- 
Art.  1.      iionter  ;'*^  he  '^  has  also  a  special  property  io  him  with  a  lien 
V^ry^^  for  the  charges  of  the  commissioQ  &c."  ''  He  is  agent  for  each 
See'Ch.82.a.  party  in  different  things,  but  not  in  the  same  thing.   When  he 
9, 8. 9.  prescribes  the  rules  of  bidding  and  the  terms  of  the  sales,  be  is 

agent  for  the  seller ;  but  when  he  puts  down  the  name  of  the 
buyer,  he  is  agent  for  him  only,"  by  his  consent. 
Cowp.  805,  (^  2.  the  auctioneer  is  not  liable  to  the  owner's  action  "for 
Christie^  selling  his  goods  at  the  highest  bid,  though  against  the  owner's 
1  Com.  D.  express  direction,  not  to  sell  under  a  certain  sum  he  names ; 
vmiTN^'  ^^  '^  ^^  ^°^  ^^  ^^  essential  conditions  of  an  auction,  that  the 
166.  thing  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.    And  there  is  no  way  to 

guard  the  owner  in  this  respect,  except  one,  he  may  direct 
the  auctioneer  to  set  the  goods  up  at  such  a  price ;  but  the 
owner's  order  not  to  sell  under  such  a  sum,  is  not  an  order  to 
set  them  up  at  such  a  sum. 
^  ^^^  \i        ^  3.  In  this  case  our  court  decided,  that  if  one  be  aued  for 
v!ciishmaii.    ^®  penalty  of  the  act  of  1795,  for  selling  his  own  goods  at 
auction  after  sunset,  he  is  not  estopped  to  deny,  that  he  was 
regularly  licensed  as  an  auctioneer.    Also,  that  the  license  to 
one  must  be  granted  at  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen^  or  a  nugcr 
part  ofihemy  had  for  that  purpose^  of  which  meeting  all  the 
selectmen  must  have  notice.     The  evidence  in  this  case  was 
the  testimony  of  two  of  the  selectmen  who  signed  the  license, 
and  the  act  expressly  provides,  that  the  license  be  given  **  «l 
a  meeting  had  for  that  purpose^^  of  the  selectmea.     This 
license  was  signed  by  two  of  them,  not  at  such  or  any  meeting 
of  them,  and  there  were  three  selectmen.     Laws  of  Maine, 
Ch.  139. 
6  T.  R.  642,        %  4*  An  under-bidder  or  puffer  at  an  auction,  is  a  fraud  on 
Howard  v.     the  fair  bidder,  if  not  made  known  ;  arid  the  highest  fair  bid- 
Cowp  395      ^^^  cannot  be  held  to  complete  the  contract ;  and  the  principle 
is  the  same  whether  goods  or  real  estate  be  sold.    New.  on 
Con.  219, 223,  same  principle  ;  but  held  in  equity,  the  buyer  is 
held  if  the  fair  bidding  is  continued  after  puffing  ceases.    See 
3  Vcs.  620.   But  the  owner  may  bid,  if  before  the  auction  he 
— 1  Sehvyn    gives  notice  publicly  of  his  intention  to  bid.  2  Bro.  C.  C.  326; 
166.-3  D.k  3  Ves.  jr.  630 ;  12  do.  477 ;  2  Haywood's  R.  328,  a.  2,  6, 6, 
^•^-  «ic.;  12  Ves.  jr.  483. 

3  Ves. Jr.  620,  ^5.  But  there  may  be  an  under-bidder  in  some  cases, 
?[*"  rV'  ^l^ough  known  only  to  the  auctioneer.  As  where  one  bid  £76 
jr.  6^.  ^  ^"  ^^^^  ^^^  Isiud^  and  then  real  bidders  run  it  up  to  £101,  lis. 
an  acre,  and  it  was  held  t(iat  the  sale  was  good  ;  but  that  it  had 
been  otherwise  had  all  the  bidders  been  puffers  but  the  pur- 
chaser. This  case  was  in  chancer}'.  The  £75  bid  had  no 
material  effect  to  deceive  or  to  raise  the  price. 
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^6v  By  this  act,  sales  at  auction,  and  the  duties  tdbe  paid  Act  oC  Con- 
^t  them,  were  regulated  throughout  the  United  States,  but  this  f^^  b'jX 
act  was  repealed  in  1801.  24, 1813. 

)^  7.  It  is  not  known  that  the  question  respecting  an  under- 
bidder  has  arisen  in  our  practice,  though  it  has  been  a  very 
common  case  to  employ  one,  and  not  to  make  the  circumstance 
known,  and  very  often  this  under-bidder  has  bid  alone  against 
the  band  fidt  bidder. 

^  8.  If  the  highest  bidder  retract  his  bid  any  time  before  3  T.  R.  148, 
the  hammer  is  down,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  action  under  the  f^'^t^:^^^ 
usual  conditions  that  he  shall  be  the  purchaser ;  for  "  the  auc-  ^  Seiwyn 
tioneer  is  the  agent  of  the  vendor,  and  the  assent  of  both  parties 
is  necessary  to  make  the  contract  binding,  and  that  is  signified 
on  the  part  of  the  seller  by  knocking  down  the  hammer." 

%  9.  The  auctioneer  is  liable  to  the  action  of  the  highest  imp.  m.  P. 
bidder  for  the  deposit,  where  such  bidder  has  sufficient  reasons  isi^  Burr, 
for  not  proceeding,  and  the  auctioneer  ought  not  to  part  with  J^h  r"'' 
the  money  till  the  sale  is  completed  ;  but  where  the  title  is  not  skinner.— 
good,  the  1[)idder  can  have  an  action  only  to  recover  back  his  ^  ^'^h,, 
deposit  with  interest ;  and  any  sum  paid  and  accepted)  as  ear-  reau  v.  ^' 
nesty  binds  the  bargain,  and  is  part  of  the  price.  ThomhUl.— 

^10.  At  sales  at  auction  the  printed  conditions  are  material,  j  ^^^  ^^ 
and  govern  the  case ;  therefore  if  the  auctioneer  make  verbal  GunnU  t.     ' 
declarations  inconsistent  with  them,  these  declarations  will  not  £rhut. 
control  the  written  or  printed  conditions.  3  Dallas  416,  Clarke 
«•  Rttssell ;  same  principle  in  N.  York,  11  Johns.  R.  555  ;  12 
East  6. 

^  11.  If  money  be  paid  as  a  deposit,  though  less  than  is  re-  1  Selw.  N. 
quired  by  the  conditions,  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  auction-  ^-  **^i|5?J; 
eer,  it  will,  as  to  him,  bind  the  bargain ;  and  he  is  personally  li-  iieaa. 
able  where  he  does  not  name  his  principal.     12  Ves.  jun. 
362,  484,  378. 

^  12.  Asumpiii  for  money  had  and  received,  to  recover  a  Barry  t. 
deposit  paid  by  the  pit.,  a  purchaser  at  auction  of  an  annuity  J^^'  ^^g 
sold  by  the  deft.,  an  auctioneer.     One  condition  was,  that  a  lei.  ' 

good  title  be  made  out  by  July  10th,  and  it  was  held  by  Ken- 
yon  C.  J.,  that  the  seller  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  out 
his  title  on  that  day.  The  purchaser  in  this  case  has  a  right 
to  inspect  the  deeds,  though  not  to  keep  them.  Judgment  for 
the  plL,  as  the  seller  had  failed  in  completing  his  engagement. 

^  13.  The  same  principle  was  adopted  by  the  saQie  judge  1  Salw.  N.p. 
in  regard  to  a  real  estate  sold  at  auction ;  and  further,  that  the  J^]^' 
purchaser  has  a  right  to  recover  back  his  deposit,  if  the  title  Rowiay. 
be  not  made  out  at  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose,  thoueh 
the  seller  may  be  able  to  make  it  out  afterwards.    Verdict  for 
the  deposit  and  interest,  and  m  another  case  it  wits  said,  1  Salw.  164, 
there  must  bo  a  special  coimt  for  interest,  as  it  cannot  be  re-  ^^uj'i^ 
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Cq.  16.  covered  on  a  general  count  for  money  had  and  received  ;  and 
Art.  2.  there  cannot  '^  be  any  further  damages  for  the  supposed  good- 
V^V^^  ness  of  the  bargain,'^  recovered. 

7  East  668,        ^14*  Sugars  in  the  king's  warehouse  sold  at  auction*   The 
Whit^'"**^*  auctioneer  informed  the  bidders  the  duties  would -be  paid  the 
h  al.^  ^^^    Q^^(  d^y  J  bidders'  names  noted  by  him  as  buyers,  and  samples, 
half  a  pound  to  a  hogshead,  were  delivered  (o  them,  and  pri- 
ces bid,  noted  ;  samples  accepted  as  parts  of  the  purchases. 
Held,  the  sale  valid,  and  property  changed  at  common  law  and 
qn  the  statute. 
eMas8.lt         AnT.  2.  American  casei  tac.fMass.  Act,  June  16,  1795, 
166,  Penni-    JPe^.  21,  1820.      ^1.   In  this  case  Jutaq,  an  auctioneer,  was 
™*°  ••  ^"P"    employed  by  a  deputy  sheriff  to  sell  goods  attached  of  the 
u^e.^A     deft's.  on  execution  against  him,  and  advertised  by  the  officer, 
lale  by         Jutau  sold  them,  and  when  summoned  as  trustee,  had  the 
omataac-    pro^^^eds  in  his  hands,  and  was  informed  by  the  officer  for 
ttoii  is  within  what  purpose.     Jutau  was  discharged,  for  he  was  the  mere 
the  ^ate  of  agent  of  the  officer,  and  there  was  np  privity  between  .Jutau 
CaijoM*  Ca.    ^^  ^^  detu,  and  he  can  .have  qo  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
ia  £r.  801.     tb€|  p&rti||s,  and  is  acpounta^nle  only  to  the  officer  ;  and  it  was 
added  by  the  court,  that  the  pit.  should  have  summoned  the 
officer  as  trustee,  *'  from  whpm  might  be  obtained  the  facts 
i^ecesi^ary  to  form  a  correct  JMdgment." 
Saand^n  v.        ^2.  I(  A  and  B  purchase  lands  at  auction,  on  written  cqbt 
^eiano&  al.,  ditipns  to  pay  $1000  earnest  down,  and  $1000  in  two  months, 
Nov!  Term*'  ^^^  another  $1000  in  four  months,  and  give  their  negotiable 
1810,  note  to  the  pit.,  the  auctioneer,  for  the  said  earnest,  payable 

iSaShd  teo^  ^^  demand,  to  have  a  deed  when  they  shall  have  completed 
Pordage  v.  '  their  payments,  and  they  fail  to  pay  the  second  and  third  sums, 
Cole.-r  they  wiU  be  held  to  pay  the  whole  of  said  note  ;  for  the  pur- 
Lan*5brd'8  chase  fails  by  their  fault,  and  the  note  is  the  earnest  money, 
case.— 1  Esp.  and  payment  of  it  bound  the  bargain,  and  was  part  of  the 
iiJllf  c*^'  W9^  5  hence,  when  earnest  is  given,  the  vendor  cannot  sell  to 
194*  another,  unless  there  be  default  in  the  vendee.     4  Vesey  jun. 

720. 
1  Esp.  15.--       ^  3.  <f  But  where  a  deposit  has  been  made,  it  should  seem 
S^iiie  r!^'  that  if  the  yendee  does  not  perform  the  bargain,  he  shall  for- 
Saviiie.-^       feit  such  deposit,  which  is  the  rule  in  equity." 
1  Selw.  169.        $1000  earnest  forfeited  ;    and  it  is  a  &;eneral  rule  that  an 

— 5  Burr.  T       r      *  1.1  ^  •  1      . 

2639.-2  W.  action  lies  to  recover  back  earnest  money,  paid  at  auction  or 
BL  107S.—  otherwise,  only  when  there  is  some  fault  in  the  seller  of  the 
aoQ^s^do."'  goods  or  estate,  or  in  his  tide  ;  upon  any  other  principle,  the 
472  —See  purchaser  ^ould  be  allowed  to  take  ^advantage  of  bis  own 
^f ™®o'fi^«*  negligence  and  wrpng,  and  to  rescind  a  contract  where  the 
11,  a.  2  &  6.    fault  i3  aU  on  his  side. 

Harrif  v,  ^  4.  If  the  purchaser  at  auction  of  an  equity  of  redempi- 

Court'  Em'x  ^^  ^'  ^^'  ^^^^  ^sXKfe,  m^iSkO  a  conditional  bid,  a&  if  he  bad  on 

1812.'  ' 
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condition  the  deft's.  wife  has  released  her  dower  in  the  estate,  Cb.  16. 
^1000,  and  it  turns  out  that  she  had  not  released  it,  he  is  not  Jirt.  2. 
held,  though  the  highest  bidder,  and  thef  equity  be  knocked 
off  to  him,  and  though  he  might  have  known  whether  she  had 
released  it  or  not,  by  examining  the  registry  of  deeds.  And  so 
the  highest  bidder  is  not  held,  if  the  vendue-master  or  auction*^ 
eer  make  to  him  any  ni^erial  mistatements.  What  is  a  sale 
of  goods  to  change  property,  see  Ch.  139,  a.  8,  s.  9. 

^  5.  A  and  B  proposed  to  buy  goods  together  at  a  public  6  Johns.  R. 
auction^  but  not  to  bid  against  each  other  ;  it  was  agreed  be-  IH  Doolia 
tween  them  that  A  should  bid  off  the  goods,  and  B  have  one  edSagl^n. 
half.     A  accordingly  bid  them  off,  and  refused  to  allow  B  one  I7. 
hdf.    In  action  by  B  against  A.,  held,  the  action  did  not  lie^ 
for  the  agreement  was  without  consideration  and  void,  and  also 
against  public  policy.     Like  case  3  Johns.  R.  29,  Jones  v. 
CasweU,  Jackson  v.  CatUn  ;  2  Johns.  248 ;  8  do.  50,  in  court 
of  error.     Sales  at  auction  are  within  the  statute. 

^  6.  A  contract  for  making  a  road  was  at  auction,  and  the  s  Johnt.  R. 
ph.  and  deft,  agreed  that  one  only  should  bid,  and  if  struckoff  wilberv. 
to  him  the  other  should  have  an  equal  share  in  it.     Being    ^^*' 
struck  off  to  the  deft.,  the  pit.  sued  him  for  breach  of  contract. 
Judgment  for  the  deft.,  for  there  was  no  consideration,  and  so 
the  contract  was  void,  and  a  fraud  on  the  vendor. 

§  7.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court,  Columbia.      Case  for  not  7  Cnneh 
paying  the  purchase  money  he,  the  deft.,  bid  at  auction  for  a  ^5  Webiier 
bouse  the  pit.  sold  to  him.    The  terms  were,  the  purchaser  ban.-2  Taan. 
within  thirty  days  was  to  give  his  notes,  with  two  approved  in-  268,  Roberu 
dorsers,  and  if  he  failed  to  do  so  in  that  time,  then  the  estate  **^7*^^- 
to  be  re-sold  on  his  account.     Held,  the  vendor  could  not  sue 
the  vendee  for  breach  of  contract,  until  a  re-sale   had  ascer- 
tained the  deficit^  for  so  were  terms  at  the  public  auction  ;  and 
second,  it  made  no  difference  if  the  vendee,  the  deft.,  after- 
wards instructed  an  attorney  to  draw  a  deed,  in  pursuance  of 
the  bid.  Other  sales  at  auction,  see  Ch.  ll,a.4,s.  11, a.  6,s.l3. 

(^8.   Declaration  against  an   auctioneer  for  not  account- 2  ch.  on  Pi. 
mg  for  goods  delivered  to  him  to  sell.      Bui.  N.  P.  147,  123.— 1  s«ui. 
Wilkyns  v.  Wilkyns;    6  Atk.   89  5    Salk.   9,   Tattersall  t;.  «^7^^-^" 
Groote  ;   2  Bos.  &  P.  136,  Barker  &  al.  i^.  Thorold.     So  Kbbw  14, 
against  a  vendor  of  an  estate  at  auction  for  not  makinga  good  ^.^^?f  5- 
title.     Cites  2  Esp.  R.  640;  ib.  641,  Berry  v.  Young.  ^^"^  ^  ^ 

(^  9.  Lands  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  ad- 
vertisement states  the  conditions  of  sale ;  this  is  a  writing  sign- 
ed by  the  vendor. 
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CHAPTER  XVn- 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSrr.    BAILMENTS. 

fl«e  Trover.  '^^'^*  ^'  General  principles.  ^  1.  The  bailment  of  prop- 
Pow.onCoD.  erty  is  the  foundation  of  many  actions^  an4  among  others  those 
decl""^  *  of  assumpsit  principal!} .  The  general  principle  is,  that  wben- 
tnited  to  ^ver  a  man  has  by  any  means  the  keeping  of  another's  goods, 
each  kind  of  the  law  implies  a  contract,  and  the  bailee  is  bound  to  take 
2  Ch?  ou'pi  ^^®  ^^  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bailment.  As 
104, 116.       if  cloth  be  delivered  or  bailed  to  a  tailor,  to  make  up,  he  has 

it  on  trust,  an  implied  contract,  to  render  it  again  when  made, 

and  that  in  a  workmanlike  manner. 
8  Solk.  11.^      ^  ^*  Since  the  leading  case  on  this  head,  of  Coggs  v.  Ber- 
Ld.  Raym.     nard,  stating  six  sorts  of  bailment,  this  same  division  has  been 

O^lC^       AAA  ^^  ' 

P^.on Cod  ^^P^^^  ^^^  pursued  by  many  law  writers,  as  Powell,  Bacon, 
247,i265.—  '  Blackstone,  Buller,  and  most  other  elementary  law  writers  on 
^Bl^om.  the  subject.  This  division  has,  on  the  whole,  been  found  to  be 
Abr.^6  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  adopted,  and  under  one  or  the  other 
246.— Jones  head  every  case  nearly  may  be  arranged.  The  several  divis- 
10, 16, 81,  [^113  formed  in  that  important  case  appear  to  be  these,  taken 
Salk.  26,  mamly  from  the  civil  law. 
tame  case.  ^  3.  Of  deposit.      As  if  I  deposit  my  goods  with  J.  S.  to 

BuT'n' R*72  ^^^P  ^^^  ™7  "^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  reward^  he  impliedly  engages 
73.-^Dr.  &  '  to  keep  them  with  care,  and  to  answer  for  his  gross  neglect. 
st"*^* \f&Q^  ^^^  ^^  action  lies  against  him  if  he  keeps  them  as  he  keeps 
Mytton  r.  *  h's  o^"}  though  he  keeps  his  own  negligently,  for  I  know  whom 
Cock.— Pow.  I  trust ;  and  if  he  gives  a  writing  to  re-deliver  them,  it  makes 
:^^^,"^;248.  no  jiffgrence. 

Keule  V.      '      In  this  case  the  court  took  a  difference  between  goods  de* 
Bromaell.       livered  to  be  kept  safely,  and  goods  delivered  to  the  bailee  to 
be  kept  as  his  own  goods  are  kept.      This  distinction  will  be 
further  considered  in  future  articles.     See  Civil  Code  of  Lou- 
isiana, page  410,  412,  414. 
Co.L.85.—        ^  4.  Formerly  it  was  held  the  bailee  in  this  case  of  a  de- 
2  Bi.  Com.     posit,  was  answerable  in  all  events,  even  if  stolen,  or  taken 
458.-4  Co.    ^^^y  jjy  f^y^g  j^j J  violence,  in  the  English  law. 

Pow.  on  Con.  Art.  2.  §  1.  In  one  find  my  goods,  and  has  no  reward  for 
252.-2  stra.  keeping  them,  he  is  answerable  only  as  above,  for  his  due  care. 
This  due  care  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  moral  duty,  he  ought  to  per- 
form without  reward,  whenever  lie  consents  to  be  the  keeper 
of  another's  goods ;  but  beyond  this  care  he  ought  not  to  be  li- 
able without  some  reward  for  his  further  care  and  attention* 
Commoda-  ^2.  If  I  lend  my  horse  to  a  bailee  gratis ^  to  be  used  by 

ium. 
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bim,  he  has  a  benefit  by  the  use,  and  the  law  implies  he  en-    Ch.  IT*. 
gages  his  utmost  diligence  to  keep  and  return  him,  the  least    'drt.  4* 
negligence  will  make  him  answerable  ;    but  if  I  lend  a  thing   K^ry^^ 
solely  for  my  pleasure  or  profit,  on  the  same  principle  he  is  li- 
able to  an  action  only  for  his  gross  negligence,  for  where  the 
benefit  of  the  loan  is  his,  there  is  a  reward,  a  consideration  for 
an  implied  undertaking  to  keep  the  thing  safely,  otherwise  if 
he  have  no  benefit.     Mutuuniy  a  loan  to  be  returned  in  kind, 
as  money,  grain,  &c.,  is  governed  by  the  same  principle. 

Abt.  3.  Of  letting  and  hiring.—^  1.  If  one  hire  goods  of  LoeatUeietn' 
me  to  use  himself,  the  law  implies  that  he  engages  to  take  the  ^IJ^^ym, 
lUmoit  care  of  them,  and  to  restore  them ;  but  if  they  be  stolen  9|6.— 
Aom  him,  he  is  not  liable,  per  Holt  C.  J. ;  but  if  the  bargain,  'onei  I2h 
as  kifing  implies,  is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  partiesj  the 
bailee,  according  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  the  rea- 
son of  the  case,  is  only  required  to  take  ordinary  care ;  for  in 
this  care  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  reason 
for  the  bailee's  bemg  viewed  as  an  insurer,  or  for  his  engaging, 
beyond  his  due  care,  and  the  hire  he  pays  is  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  benefit  he  receives ;  and  so  it  is  to  the  bailor,  for  the 
inconvenience  of  being  out  of  the  possession  of  the  thing,  and 
the  use  of  it;  and  if  the  bailee  take  due  care  of  it  ai.of  his 
otpfty  there  is  no  greater  risk  to  the  bailor  than  there  would  be 
if  be  bad  it  in  his  awn  possession.   Locatio  or  letting  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  condudio. 

Abt.  4.  Of  pledges.    ^  1.  If  I  pledge  or  paum  my  goods  Pigmu, 
to  A  for  money  lent  me,  he  must  use  due  diligence  to  preserve  ^^^ Sens- 
tbem,  and  if  he  retain  them  after  the  money  is  paid  or  tender-  pow.  on  Con. 
ec{,  he  is  a  wrong  doer,  and  is  answerable  in  all  events.    As  262.— 
pledgee  has  a  special  property  in  the  goods,  and  cannot  use  los.J^'siOk. 
them,  if  they  be  the  vforse  for  usmg ;   if  not  the  worse  for  using,  622,— Bui.  N. 
still  be  uses  them  at  his  peril.   As  if  jewels  be  pawned  to  a  3  g'?j'  068~ 
lacfy,  and  she  keep  them  in  a  bag  with  ordinary  care,  and  they  ..^co.  83^ 
are  stolen  without  her  fault,  she  shall  not  be  charged ;  but  she  Jones  106, 
rfiall  be,  if  she  go  with  them  to  a  play,  and  they  are  stolen ;  ^[Z^jivu*^* 
sbe  makes  advantage  of  them  beyond  the  intent  of  the  pawn,  Code  of  Lou- 
at  her  risk ;    so  she  too  exposes  them,  and  on  this  accoimt  "«»■  4^>  4^- 
also,  Ae  ought  to  run  the  risk. 

$  2.  If  the  pawnee  be  at  a  charge  m  keepmg  the  pawn,  he  ^>-  N.  P.  7». 
may  use  it  for  his  reasonable  charge  ;  if  he  keep  the  pledge 
diligently  and  lose  it,  still  he  shall  recover  his  debt. 

^  3.  And  if  one  recover  judgment  against  me,  he  cannot 
take  my  goods  m  execution,  pawned  to  J.  S.  until  he  is  paid. 

^  4.  If  I  pawn  goods  to  J.  S.  redeemable  at  a  certain  day,  3;Sa]k.267. 
on  failure  of  payment  his  property  is  at  law  absolute,  and  he  H?!*'^*^* 
may  sell  them  ;  and  if  I  pay  him  in  time,  and  he  refuse  to  de-  288^^2  Esp. 
liver  tbem,  jfe  may  be  indiciedj  for  the  goods  being  secretly  841, 847. 
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Cb.  17.  pawned^  it  may  be  impodsiUe  to  prove  a  delivery,  fof  want  of 

^rt.  4.  witnesses  in  the  case  of  an  action.    A  factor  cant  pa^^n,  see 

V^^V^  Factor,  ch.  30. 

Contra.^  §  ^'  If  I  fix  110  datf  of  redemption,  and  die,  the  pawn  i^  Ab^ 

2  Cain.  Er/  solute,  for  I  hare  during  life  \o  redeem,  and  then  am  Umiteid 

My  heirs  may  ^  ™7  ^^^  ^^^  9  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^*  ^  ^^7  ^^  redeemed,  a^  tbd 
redeem.—  time  of  redemption  is  not  governed  by  the  continuance  of  Us 
Cro.Jam.246,  ijfg^  "The  pMger's  property  is  candiiional^  and  depends  oit 
Davies^  performing"  the  condition  ;  so  the  pledgee^s  property  is  coi^ 
ft  M.  Com.  dkiorudf  and  depends  dn  a  noinperformance  ;  so  of  goods  dis- 
i^teB.ffTiik  trained,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  jriedge. 
2  Esp.  948,  ^  &•  Pawning  in  itself  creates  a  Ken;  as  where  a  testatdr  bor<* 
Deniaintry  V.  rowed  money  on  jewels,  dud  afterwards  borrowed  three  othef 
p,^^^^i„''~~  sums,,  for  each  of  wbiclr  he  gave  a  note,  without  taking  any 
Cbancenr  notice  of  tl^e  jewels.  The  court  held,  that  the  lender  bod  H 
691  ~s  Ik™  ^^  ®°  ^^^  jewels  for  the  three  sums,  and  that  the  borrower's 
236.*'  executors  could  not  have  the  jewels  without  paying  aH  tfad 

sums.  For  it  must  be  presumed,  that  the  pawnee  trusted  td 
the  pledge  he  had  in  his  hands,  by  die  money  being  lent  nA* 
sequendy  to  the  pawning,  which  excluded  die  presunptioti  of 
any  trust  to  the  person  ;  but  if  the  loan  had  been jirtof  txr  die 
pawning,  there  had  beeh  no  lien. 
T.  R.  376,  ^  7.  But  though  the  pawning  creates  a  lien  m  favom^  of  die 

p^ST  ^        pawnee,  he  cannot  have  more  interest  in  the  tfaiitg  pledged 
than  the  pawner  had.     As  if  tenant  ef  plate  for  life  pawn'  it  t0 
a  broker  and  die,  and  he  have  no  notice  of  the  pawner's  pro- 
perty, the  pawnee  has  no  lien  on  the  piate  as  against  kii^  iH 
remainder. 
6  T.  R.  175,        ^  8.  Yet  it  has  been  decided,  that  if  A  gets  my  goods  bf 
Patrick '^       ^attrf,  and  pawns  them  to  B,  an  innocent  person,  atad  for  a 
valuable  consideration^  I  cannot  recover  them  of  B,  tiU  his 
debt  is  paid ;  but  no  doubt,  B  must  be  perfecdy  innocent^  and 
receive  them  without  any  kind  of  suspicion  that  A  came  un- 
fairly by  them ;  the  reason  must  be  that  I  or  thb  innocent  per- 
son must  sustafai  a  loss,  and  it  is  more  reasonable  I  should 
than  he,  for  the  case  goes  on  the  ground  he  is  entirely  inno- 
cent, but  I  am  not,  for  there  must  be  some  negligence  in  me 
in  suffering  one  to  get  possession  of  my  goods,  and  making 
this  Jraudulent  use  of  them. 
Bui.  N.P.168.      §  ^-  Kthe  pawner  (after  tender  and  refusal)  recover  the 
— Co.L.209.  goods  in  an  action  of  trover,  yet  the  pawnee  may  have  an  ac- 
919.    ^^^  £^j.  j^jg  j^Qugy.^  foy  ^jjg  ^^y  Qj.  jgjji  ^jjj  renaam ;  so  if  the 

pawn  be  stolen  or  perish  without  his  fault. 
Dyer  49,  $  10.   When  the  bailor  may  countermand.     A  bailed  rfM^ey 

tydc  &.  ux. ».  iQ  B^  iQ  ^g  ugg  Qf  Q^  iQ  bg  delivered  at  his  marriage ;  A  may 

*"^'  countermand  this  money  at  any  time  before  it  is  delivered  over 

to  G,  for  A's  delivery  wa^  vrithout  consideratioii^  otherwisie^ 
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kad  the  delivery  been  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  C,  or  founded  in    Ch.  17. 
mutuality :  this  was  a  gift,  and  a  gift  though  commenced  is  of  no    Art.  4. 
Ibrce  until  it  be  completed  and  agreed  to.  And  A's  delivery  to  Vi,^v"V^ 
B  was  also  condttionaZ,  and  a  conditional  gift  is  revocable  until  3Co.26,Bal. 
the  condition  be  performed.  But  if  A  give  goods  by  deed  to  B,  ^®'^-  Baker, 
and  deliver  the  deed  to  C  to  B's  use,  the  goods  are  his  imme-> 
diately,  before  notice  or  agreement ;   for  by  the  gift  by  deed^ 
a  consideration  is  implied  or  intended. 

So  if  I  owe  A  $100,  and  deliver  goods  to  B  to  pay  that  Dyer  4S,ia 
debt,  the  property  is  immediately  altered,  and  B  may  sell  the  ^^^^* 
goods.    In  this  case  also  there  is  a  consideration. 

§11.  What  a  pledge^  and  not  a  mortgage.  Walker  brought  iS/^^'l*'  *' 
trover  in  the  Common  Pleas,  against  M'Lean  &  Prince,  for  MXean'lial. 
a  promissory  note,  dated  Sept.  2,  1808,  made  by  A.  b  T.  v.  Walker,  in 
Wilber,  by  which  they  promised  to  pay  Walker  200  bushels  *"^''' 
of  merchfuitable  wheat  at  Utica,  Feb.  30,  1811,  value  $200. 
Ple^,  not  guilty,  with  notice  of  special  matter  to  be  given  in 
evideqoe  at  the  trial.     February  4,  1809,  the  ph.  and  defts. 
made  an  agreement,  by  which  he  delivered  to  them  said  note, 
and  he  agreed  if  the  wheat  did  not  sell  for  $200  he  would 
make  up  the  deficiency  to  them,  and  they,  by  said  agreement, 
gave  him  power  to  redeem  the  note  on  paying  $186  with  three  , 
and  a  half  per  cent,  interest,  within  six  mon^s  of  the  time  the 
note  became  due.  Held,  the  note  was  deposited  as  a  pledge^  and 
not  aa  a  mortgage.  2.  Atender  by  Walker  of  $200,  on  or  before 
the  day  the  note  fell  due,  was  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  return 
of  it*  3.  On  such  tender  and  refusal  by  M'Lean  &  Prince,  Wal- 
ker might  have  trover  for  the  note.  The  pits,  in  error,  to  prove  it 
a  ffUMrtgagCj  cited  2  Caines'  Cases  in  Error  202  ;  6  Johns.  R. 
2BS  5  8  Johns.  R.  96  ;  2  Ves.  jr.  378 ;  1  Pow.  on  Mort.  3;  1  D. 
&  E.  153.   And  as  to  parol  evidence  ofiered  to  prove  a  mort- 
\e  and  not  a  pledge  was  intended,  it  was  rejected,  cited,  3 
\.  R.  319}  4  Johns.  R.  285  ;  8  Johns.  R.   116,  375  ; 
Peake's  Evidence  116  ;  1  Johns.  Cases  22,  145  ;  Bui.  N.  P. 
S97,  398.  To  prove  it  2i  pledge  and  not  a  mortgage  were  cited, 
Ciortilyon  v.  Lansing,  2  Caines'  Cases  in  Error  20^.     CurtOf 
here  was  no  sale  of  the  note.  The  property  in  it  was  not  intend- 
ed to  pass  until  after  the  default,  ^^  it  was  merely  deposited  with 
party,  and  the  legal  property  did  not  pass,  as  it  does  in  case 
of  a  mortgage.** 

^  12.  Jvken  goads  are  sold  and  not  bailed.  If  A  deliver 
100  bushels  of  wheat  to  B  at  his  mill,  and  B  agrees  there  to 
deliver  to  A  twennr  barreb  of  flout  therefor,  to  be  made  of  any 
wheal  B  has,  ano  B  mixes  the  said  100  bushels  with  the 
wheat  of  other  persons  at  his  own,  so  that  said  100  bushek 
can  never  after  be  distinguiidied ;  this  is  a  sale  of  the  100 
Wshebto  be  paid  in  flour,  and  not  a  haiiment,  for  B  may  tm- 
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Ch.  17.    mediately  dispose  of  this  wheat,  or  use  it,  and  he  is  account^ 
Art.  7       able  but  for  the  flour.    Also  when  a  thing  is  bailed  it  must  be 
K^ry^J    kept  separate,  or  so  as  that  the  very  thing  bailed  may  be 
returned  as  it  was  when  received ;  or  if  to  be  wrought  into  a 
new  form,  so  as  that  the  very  materials  may  be  returned.  The 
principle  is  clear  ;  hence,  in  the  case  in  19  Johns.  R.,  Sea- 
mour  V.  Brown  b  al.  diere  was  a  sale  and  not  a  bailment, 
Mandaiwn.         Art.  6.  Cf  goods  delivered  to  be  carried  fyc.for  a  reward, 
eommifls^n.   §  I'   '^  ^  deliver  my  g;oods  to  J.  S.  to  be  carried^  ox  to 
See  Jos.  Inst  do  something  with  them  for  a.  reward^  he  is  answerable  ac* 
L.8T,27.      cording  to  his  employment.    If  a  common  carrier,  common 
hoyman,  a  master  of  a  ship,  or  one  who  uses  a  public  employ- 
ment for  a  reward,  he  is  answerable  at  all  events,  except  as  to 
the  act  of  God  or  public  enemies. 

^  2.  If  goods  be  delivered  to  bailees,  factors,  or  other  per- 
^ns,  exercising  a  private  employment,  for  a  reward,  they 
engage  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  them  to  preserve  the  pro- 
perty. And  there  is  a  reward  wherever  the  bailee  has  a  profit , 
either  in  a  sum  of  money  agreed,  or  in  the  way  of  his  business, 
as  the  taylor,  factor,  &c.  in  his  work,  by  way  of  exchange,  or 
any  other  consideration,  as  also,  the  use  of  one's  horse  or 
plough  without  paying  any  hire,  or  the  use  gratis. 

Art.  6.  Or  to  be  carried  S^c.  without  a  reward.  ^  !•  If  I 
deliver  my  goods  to  J.  S.  to  be  carried,  or  something  to  be 
done  about  them,  without  any  reward,  and  he  behaves 


WiiiM  118,     gently,  he  is  liable.  If  he  undertake  generally,  he  is  liable  only 
Bronweil.       ^^^  ^^^  gross  neglect,  but  if  expressly  to  do  such  an  act  safely 
and  securely,  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  happening  by  his 
miscarriage,  for  he  undertakes  and  is  trusted  on  these  terras. 
If  A  deliver  goods  to  B,  to  keep  safely,  B  is  answerable  for 
them  to  A  in  detinue,  though  he  be  robbed  of  them,  but  other- 
wise, if  delivered  to  B,  to  be  kept  as  his  own  goods  S^c^  ;  but 
even  in  such  case  he  is  liable  for  damages,  arising  from  his^ 
neglect,  cited  2  Stra.  1099,  Mytton  v.  Cock. 
2  Bl.  Com.         ^  2.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  the  implied  promise  of  the 
6^ac^br     ^^'1®®  before  stated,  and  if  he  break  this*,  assumpsit  lies,  and 
159.— F.  N.     in  many  cases  also  some  other  action,  as  detinue  &c.  And  in 
B.  89, 92.       all  these  cases  the  bailee  has  a  special  qualified  property  with 
and  Trespass.  ^^^  possession ;  and  the  bailor  has  left  in  him  only  a  right  to 
a  chose  in  action.     Each  may  support  an  action   against  him 
who  injures  the  goods,  or  takes  them  away ;  the  bailee  as  being 
Co.  L.  89—  responsible  to  the  bailor  himself  for  them.  But  then  it  roust  be 
2  Bac.  Abr.     considered  what  is  possession,  for  if  I  leave  a  chest  of  good9 

4c'  ^fi4 "~  *^*^*  *'•  '^'  *"^  ^^^P  '^  *^y  ^y^df,  the  cMst  only,  not  the 
Case  of '  goods,  is  in  his  possession,  and  if  stolen,  he  is  not  liable.  There 
Southcote.      are,  however,  some  opinions  to  the  contrary. 

Art.  7.  Certain  principles  in  these  cases.     Baiknent  is  an 
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important  article  in  the  doctrine  of  actions.  It  is  not  well  stated  Ch.  17. 
in  the  books,  and  to  understand  it,  its  principles  must  be  seen  Art.  10. 
together  ;  the  posseisioUf  as  well  as  the  property  of  the  bailor 
and  bailee^  must  be  examined.  The  principle  of  the  bailee's 
responsibility  is  a  plain  one ;  whenever  he  keeps  my  goods 
and  make  no  tpewU  promise  to  make  him  responsible  for 
them,  and  has  no  reward  for  his  keeping  them,  then  he  is  an- 
swerable only  for  his  negligence ;  but  whenever  he  makes  a 
iqpecial  promise  to  keep  them  safely ^  or  has  a  reward  or  benefit 
in  keeping  them,  in  that  case  he  is  answerable  for  them  in  all 
events,  except  as  to  the  act  of  God  and  public  enemies.  And 
in  many  respects  all  the  cases  of  bailment  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  one  in  which  the  bailee  is  not  responsible,  but  for  hjs 
negligence^  and  the  other  in  which  he  is  responsible  as  above. 
Such  benefit  or  reward,  more  than  a  quid  pro  quoj  is  viewed 
as  a  premium  of  insurance  to  all  purposes  but  the  two  stated. 

Art.  8.  Possession.    My  servant  who  has  the  care  of  my  ^  B1.  Com. 
goods,  88  a  shepherd  of  my  sheep,  a  butler  of  my  plate  &c.,  5^]^^'! 
has  neither  possession  nor  property ^  absolute  or  qualified^  but  Con.  97.*- 
only  a  mere  oversight,  and  he  cannot  sell  them,  he  is  not  \^^'  ^^^' 
bailee.     The  same  principle  holds  as  to  my  money  in  my  ser- 
vant's hands. 

^  2.  But  if  a  bailee,  as  an  agistor  of  cattle  8ic.  who  has  a  ^  ^^c-  Abr. 
possesiion  and  a  qualijied  property^  give  or  sell  the  bailor's  s\}^*^ 
goods  and  deliver  them^  his  property  is  devested^  but  not  if  there  Con.  27.— 
be  no  delivery  ;  the  general  property  is  changed  by  the  rfc-  Jf?-  IPt^' 
livery  of  one  having  special  property,  and  the  bailor  cannot 
have  trover  or  trespass ;  when  he  delivers  he  has  actual  pos-  ^ 

session.  ^ 

Art.  9.  Property.  Neither  the  bailor,  nor  the  bailee  has  ^^'  ^®"- 
the  absolute  property.  The  bailor  has  only  the  right  and  not 
the  immediate  possestion^  and  the  bailee  has  the  possesion  and 
only  a  temporary  right.  It  is  a  qualified  property  in  each, 
but  sufficient  to  enable  either  to  support  trespass  or  trover  ; 
die  bailee  because  he  has  the  possession,  and  is  accountable 
for  the  property  or  goods  to  the  bailor  ;  and  the  bailor,  because 
having  die  right  of  property  that  draws  to  it  a  possession  vel 
law ;  the  bailee  has  sufficient  property  in  the  goods  to  pass 
diem  away  by  actual  delivery^  and  the  bailor  to  recover  them 
10  trespass. 

Art.  10.  Bailee^s  reward.  If  the  bailee  have  a  reward  DoctliSHud 
for  keeping  the  goods,  and  promise  to  keep  them  at  his  perils 
he  is  liable  in  all  events ;  for  he  is  as  an  insurer.  But  again, 
if  he  make  such  a  promise  and  have  no  reward^  the  promise  if 
nude.  He  is  not  liable  for  accidents ;  but  only  for  his  default. 
He  18  liable  only  for  his  default,  not.  for  casualties^  for  here 

vol.  I.  49 
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Ch.  17.    his  reward  is  only  for  the  trouble  io  keepings  and  not  for  a  jpre* 
Art*  lt»    mium  of  insurance. 

K^y^j  Art.  11.  BaileeU  neglect  wr  defatdt.  ^1.  If  the  bailee 
Doct.il  9tud.  put  the  goods  into  a  place  or  building  where  Itkdjf  to  be  dam* 
^-  agedi  it  is  a  negkct* 

^  2.  If  money,  corn,  wine,  and  such  things  as  cannot  them- 
selves if  occupied,  be  returned,  but  other  like  things  be  lent  to 
him,  he  may  use  these  things  lent  as  his  own,  and  if  they  per- 
JonesJK).  isfa,  4t  is  at  his  baaard,  for  the  loan  here  is  a  sale  of  the  com, 
wine,  be.  to  be  repaid  in  like  articles;  but  if  an  ox,  or  horse,  or 
such  things  as  may  be  used  and  returned,  be  lent  to  the  bailee, 
and  he  may  use  them  in  such  reasonable  manner,  as  was 
intended  or  agreed  at  the  time  of  the  loan,  and  he  use  the 
thing  accordingly,  and  if  it  perish  in  the  use  he  is  liable  only 
for  his  defatdtj  but  if  otherwise  than  agreed,  then  in  all  events 
the  same  principle  holds  as  to  hiring.  As  if  one  borrow  or 
Aire  a  horse  for  a  certain  journey  and  time,  and  use  him  care- 
fiittj/f  and  as  meant  or  agreed^  and  an  acMent  happen  to  the 
horse,  the  bailee  is  not  liable ;  but  if  he  use  him  carelessly,  he 
is  liable  for  an  injury  coming  of  such  carelessness,  and  if  he 
turn  aside  from  the  journey  or  keep  him  beyond  the  timOi  he 
is  a  tarong  doer^  and  liable  even  for  an  accident. 

§  3.  Where  the  loan  is  gratis  the  law  holds  the  bailee 
liaUe  for  the  least  neglect  or  default;  for  he  has  a  hen^  by 
the  loan,  and  the  lender  has  no  hire  ;  for  in  this  case  since  the 
loss  must  fall  on  the  bailor  or  bailee,  it  is  more  reasonable  it 
fall  on  the  bailee,  who  has  a  benefit  in  the  use  of  the  hors^  in 
^/s^  ^tet**  ^®  business  in  which  he  is  injured,  than  upon  the  bailor  who 
^^  has  no  benefit  in  the  case :  but  the  bailee  in  such  cases  answers 
not  for  a  mere  accident. 

So  if  I  deliver  goods  to  one  and  he  accept  them  to  keep 
them  safdffj  he  is  liable  if  they  be  stolen,  though  without  re- 
wdrd ;  not,  if  in  no  kind  of  fault.    See  Promise  without  con- 
sideration above. 
Man.  S.  Jod.      ^  4.  This  was  an  action  of  assumpsit^  for  money  had  and 
?"^' 1798'    '^^^v^^j  #260,  on  these  facts,  to  wit  t  in  Nov.  1796,  Hen- 
Bradish  in  '    dorson  was  master  of  a  vessel  from  Salem  to  New  York,  and 
review,  v.       Bradish,  a  hand  on  board,  when  in  New  York  had  the  above 
Henderson,    g^jjj  jj,  ^j^gj,^  ^^^  Henderson  proposed  to  take  it  and  *  put  it 

under  his  cabin  for  safe  keeping,  to  which  Bradish  agreed, 
and  from  which  place  the  money  Was  taken  or  stolen ;  and  as 
was  supposed  by  a  man  named  Dutch  John.  Bradish  sued 
Henderson  on  this  ground,  that  the  money  was  lost  by  his  neg^ 
tigencCf  and  recovered  that  sum  ;  and  on  the  evidence  it  ap^ 
peered,  first,  that  the  place  was  not  a  safe  one ;  but  it  was  hehl, 
that  Bradish  could  not  take  advantage  of  this,  as  he  agreed  to 
it  as  the  place  of  deposit. 
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^  4*  Second,  that  qui  Hendenoo  had  no  reward  for  keeping  Ch.  17. 
Bradiah's  money,  he  was  answerable  only  far  bis,  Henderson's  jlrU,  18» 
fugligenu. 

But|  third,  it  appeared  that  Henderson  one  day,  when 
Dutch  John,  a  sutpicioui  oiarket-man,  was  on  board,  went  and 
look  thb  bag  of  money  from  the  said  place,  took  out  a  dollar 
or  two,  and  returned  it  to  its  place,  in  the  presence  and  view 
of  this  Dutchman,  and  that  one  night  Henderson  was  out  of 
his  cabin  be.,  and  left  it  exposed  till  near  midnight.  The 
court  deemed  both  of  these  acts  gross  negligence^  and  such  as 
made  Henderson  liable,  and  especially  his  so  exposing  the 
money.  For  the  coun  said,  the  safety  of  the  place  of  deposit, 
as  far  as  there  was  any  in  it,  consisting  in  its  being  a  place  in 
which  probably  no  person  would  look  for  money,  and  when 
Henderson  thus  exposed  it  |o  view,  and  jshewed  where  the 
money  wasy  he  rendered  it  as  unsafe  as  any  other  open  or 
unlocked  place ;  that  h^  also  rendered  the  place  uni«fe  by 
leaving  it  exposed,  and  being  abroad  all  the  forepart  of  the 
night*  No  default  in  refusing  to  deliver  goods  to  A,  the  pro- 
per^ of  B,  though  A  had  the  possession,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  bailee,   6  Taun.  R.  759,  765. 

Abt.  l%f  Tke  bailee* s  care  and  diligence.  The  law  requires  Jones*  Uw 
an  ordinary  care,  ** that  is,  such  as  every  person  of  common  ^g^^'^iJ^ 
jpnHbnee,  and  capable  of  governing  a  family,  takes  of  his  own    '  '    * 
oooeemsi"  with  some  variation  in  particular  casesj  as  the  cases 
before  mentioned  shew.    As  if  I  leave  a  book  with  a  careless 
man,  I  can  require  no  more  care  of  him  than  every  absenly 
inMiieniive  man  of  common  ^eiiM  applies  to  his  own  affairs  ;  for 
I  most  know  whom  I  trust ;  but  if  I  lend  my  horse  gratis^  to 
one  to  use,  I  may  require  of  him  the  care  of  a  roan  very  exact 
and  attentive  in  preserving  his  ovm  horse,  and  that  he  be  not 
gttihy  of  any  slight  neglect.  The  law  here  views  my  loss  and  hb 
gaisi  by  the  loan,  and  implies  so  much*   When  the  bailment  is 
mtUuaUy  beneficial  the  medium  is  the  nde  ;  and  ordinary  care 
is  implied,  and  the  bailee  is  liable  for  ordinary  negligence* 
Where  beneficial  to  the  bailor  alone j  the  bailee  is  liable  only  for  Potbierand 
his  gross  neglect  and  may  be  less  careful  as  above,  which  neg-  ^.^jf  p"?** 
lect  is  dolo  proximo  a  want  of  good  faith,  and  of  the  care  jgj  d.  60^  "* 
even  care/et«  inattentive  men  take  of  their  property.    This  17,28,  lo'e^ 
was  the  Roman  law.     This  ordinary  care  and  diligence  ap-  g»  j*lj?J_|^' 
{dies  to  equed  contracts,  as  pledges,  sales,  partnerships,  hirings,  jones  67. 
joint  owners,  to  deposits,  the  bailee  of  his  own  head  and  offi- 
CMNisly  proposes,  to  such  deposits  as  he  is  paid  for  keeping,  or 
has  in  consequence  of  some  lucrative  bargain,  or  when  the 
bailee  has  a  benefit  in  the  deposits. 

The  slight  care  and  diligence  applies  to  common- deposits, 
to  findings  &c.  The  great  care  and  diligence  to  boctowings, 
>aQd  things  the  bailee  has  gratis  to  his  benefit. 
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Ch.  17.  Art.  13.  As  io  gross  negligence.  ^1.  It  is  not  to  be  un- 
Art»  15.  derstood,  that  when  the  law  punishes  only  gross  neglect j  it 
V^W^  admits  ordinary  or  slight  neglect ;  this  would  be  absurd.  But 
the  truth  is,  the  law  requires  only  so  much  care,  and  when  the 
bailee  has  this  there  is  no  neglect  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  When 
one  is  at  the  trouble  of  keeping  my  goods  ybr  nothings  neither 
law  nor  reason  requires  of  him  even  the  ordinary  care  and  dili- 
gence, as  above  defined. 

$  2.  But  in  a  contract,  mutually  beneficial^  the  above  rule 
is  questionable.  I  let  my  horse  to  B  for  a  reasonable  hire ;  I 
have  my  just  dues  in  the  bargain,  so  has  he,  but  an  injury  is 
done  to  the  horse ;  the  loss  happens,  I  or  the  bailee  must 
bear  it ;  if  by  pure  accident  and  without  the  least  fault  or  neg- 
lect in  B,  I  must  bear  it.  But  when  a  loss  thus  happens,  is 
to  be  borne  by  one  of  two  persons  necessarily ;  law  and  rea- 
son will  inquire,  if  both  be  equally  innocent  and  without  fault, 
and  if  one  be  found  to  be  wholly  without  any  fault  or  negleet^ 
aod  the  other  guilty  of  a  fault  and  neglect^  though  a  very  slight 
onCf  yet  the  law  must,  and  does  in  such  a  case,  fix  the  loss 
where  the  fault  or  neglect  is,  however  small ;  for  if  it  do  not, 
it  must  throw  the  loss  on  him  who  is  wholly  without  fiiult  (Ht 
negligence  in  the  case,  since  he  must  sustain  it,  if  the  other 

Dotigl.669.     party  do  not,  where  there  is  no  dividing  it. 

Lojrd  Mansfield  said,  that  "  when  there  is  equal  equity  the 
law  must  prevail,"  ^<  and  the  equity  is  equal  between  persons 
who  have  been  equally  innocent  and  equally  diligentJ'^ 

Art.  4  above,       Art.  14.  The  baUee^s  keeping  the  things  after  legally  rfc- 

fi'iii^"**  ^o  nwwrferf  by  the  bailor^  tender^  ^c.  If  the  bailee  keep  the 
'  thing  after  it  is  legally  demanded  of  him  by  the  bailor,  the 
bailee  must  answer  for  casualties  tliat  happen  after  the  de- 
mand, or  after  he  should  have  restored  it  without  a  demand ; 
for  in  such  case,  the  detention  is  a  wrong,  and  the  bailee  is  a 
wrong  doer,  at  least,  guilty  of  negligence,  and  of  course  he 
never  can  excuse  or  justify  himself^  where  his  own  wrong  or 
negligence  must  be  a  part  of  his  defence ;  and  neither  law  or 
equity  allows  one  to  make  a  defence,  a  part  of  which  is  his 
own  fraud,  fault,  or  negligence. 

Art.  16.  Ordinary  care,  what.  §  1.  One  does  not  take 
ordinary  care,  when  things  are  stolen  from  him  by  stealth ; 
otherwise,  if  robbed  hy  force  and  violence.  This  also  was  the 
Roman  law,  the  hirer  uses  a  horse  with  ordinal^  care,  ^vhen 
he  uses  him,  as  a  man  of  common  discretion  would  use  his 

10  Hen.  6.C.    own.    So  as  to  keeping,  this  ordinary  care  is  what  "every  pru* 

V{)T^m^n2  ^^  ^^^  ^^*^  ^f  *"  ^^^  property. ^^    One  does  not  take  it, 
— 2'salk.622!  when  he  leaves  his  stable-doors  open,  or  his  bars  down.    Ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  France,  one  takes  common  or  ordinary 
care,  when  he  takes  that  care  a  good  father  of  a  family  usually 
takes. 
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^  3.  This  appears  to  be  as  good  a  definition  of  ardinary  Ca«  17. 
care  as  can  be  given.  After  all,  in  applying  the  rule,  much  Art,  Hi 
sound  discretion  and  judgment  are  required ;  and  what  is  the 
d^ree  of  care  a  good  father  of  a  family  usually  takes,  is  often 
a  question. 

Abt.  16.  When  is  ane*8  property  hailed  or  sold*  ^  1.  If 
I  deliver  silver  to  a  goldsmith  to  make  me  a  cup,  and  it  b  in- 
tended that  he  make  it  of  that  identical  silver ^  I  baU  the  silver 
to  Um,  die  property  in  it  remains  muie  ;  and  if  stolen  without 
his  fault  J  the  loss  is  mine,  for  I  delivered  it  to  have  him  mere* 
hf  ufark  it  up^  and  to  return  it  to  me.  But  if  I  deliver  the  sil- 
Ter  to  him,  and  he  is  to  make  me  a  cup  of  this  or  any  other 
silver,  then  I  sell  my  silver,  and  it  goes  in  part  payment  of 
the  cup,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  bargain,  he  works  it  up  for 
me,  and  be  may  do  it  for  another;  and  no  part  of  the  bargain 
diat  he  return  to  me  the  same  silver  I  deliver  to  him ;  diere- 
fore,  if  stolen^  or  consumed  by  fire,  the  loss  is  his.  In  the  first 
Case,  if  he  be  careless  in  the  keepings  I  have  my  action,  not  in 
die  last. 

^  2.  The  French  law  seems  to  be  the  same,  -and  also  by  Books,  tide 
that  law,  if  the  thing  sent  be  made  worse  (deteriory)  by  the  ihc  clviV' 
sole  effect  of  the  use  for  which  it  was  borrowed,  and  widiout  Code  of  1895. 
My  fault  of  the  borrower,  he  does  not  bear  the  deterioration. 

Another  article  of  this  law  provides,  that  if,  during  the  loan, 
the  borrower  is  obliged,  for  the  preservation  of  the  thing  lent 
to  be  usedj  to  be  at  any  extraordinary,  necessary  and  such  ex- 
pense as  die  lender  could  not  have  avoided,  he  must  reim- 
burse it ;  these  are  common  law  principles,  and  must  be  law 
when  not  enacted  into  statute  law. 

^  3.  In  these  cases  of  bailment  as  in  almost  all  others,  rest-  See  Halbed'a 
ing  on   the   moral  faculties  of  the  mindj  the  law  has   ever  4  chlTmwr'^' 
been  substantially  the  same  in  all  civilized  nations,  because  the  Roman 
these,  like  the  instinctive  principles  in  the  same  race  of  be-  ]^^*  J  ^^ 
ings,  are  the  same.     In  many  of  diese  cases,  the  decision  is  p^^ce. 
made  by  our  natural  and  innate  notions  of  right  and  wrong  ; 
hence  in  these,  common  jurymen  will  generally  decide  as  exacdy 
as  lawyers  dp.   Hence  we  find  the  Hindoo  law  as  to  bailment, 
four  thousand  years  ago,  very  exactly  according  with  our  pre- 
sent law  on  this  subject ;    and,  because  arising  mainly  from 
men's  intuitive  perceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are  in 
the  main  every  where  as  much  the  same  as  instinct,  or  the 
principles  of  animal  life  or  of  vegetation. 

A&T.  17.  Roman  and  French  Jatvs  on  this  subject.  §  1.  On 
examining  the  civil  code  of  France,  lately  formed,  it  will  be 
found,  that  it  is  only  a  revision  of  the  old  laws  of  France,  and 
that  these  were,  on  the  present  subject,  nearly  a  collection  of  the 
Roman  or  CivU  law.   The  following  articles  from  the  French 
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Ch.  17.  Iaw8|  in  substance  from  the  Roman,  appear  to  be  a  plain  ex* 
Jbrt.  17.  planation  of  the  general  doctrine  of  baUmentSi  as  far  as  it  res- 
«,^v^^  pects  depomits. 

Books,  title       The  deposit,  properly  so  called,  is  a  contract  essentiallf 

le, art.  1  to  gratuitous,  and  only  respects  revocable  things.  liHiHUnntary 
and  necessary  ;  the  voluntwry  deposit  is  by  the  waUud  oonaent 
of  the  depositer  and  depositary,  and  regularly  can  be  made 
but  by  the  owner  of  the  thing  deposited,  or  by  his  consent, 
expressed  or  implied,  and  it  can  be  only  between  two  persons 

Arts.  8  to  7.  capable  of  contracting ;  yet  if  one,  so  capable^  receive  a  de- 
posit of  one  not  so,  he  is  held  by  all  the  ties  of  a  depositary  to 

Art.  13, 14,     restore  the  thmg. 

^  2.  The  depositary  is  bound  to  keep  the  thing  deposited 
with  the  same  care  that  he  keeps  his  own.  This  rule  is  tf^ 
pUed  rigorously,  1.  when  he  has  offered  himself  to  receive  the 
deposit ;  2.  if  he  has  stipulated  for  a  reward  to  keep  it ;  3.  if 
made  solely  for  his  interest ;  4.  if  expressly  agreed  that  he  shall 
answer  for  every  kind  of  fault,  '*  de  toute  espece  de  faute.'* 

Art.  15,  le.  %  ^*  The  depositary  is  not  answerable  in  any  case  for  ac- 
cidents, by  superior  force,  at  least,  if  he  has  not  been  dilatory 
in  restoring  the  thing  deposited ;  nor  can  he  use  it  without 
permission  of  the  depositer,  expressed  or  presumed. 

Ark  18.  ^  ^'  '^®  depositary  ought  to  restore  the  thing  deposited,  to 

the  very  person  of  whom  he  received  it.  So  deposits  of  sums 
of  money  ought  to  be  restored  in  the  same  species  in  which  it 
was  received,  either  in  case  of  increase  or  decrease  in  value 

Art.  19.  $  5.  The  depositary  is  held  to  restore  the  thing  deposited, 

only  in  the  state  it  is  in  at  the  time  of  restoring  it,  the  deterio- 
rations not  come  by  his  act,  are  at  the  depositer's  charge. 

Art.  20, 21.  $  6.  A  depositary,  from  whom  a  thing  deposited  is  taken  by 
a  superior  force,  and  who  has  received  a  price  or  something 
in  its  place,  ought  to  restore  the  thing  received  in  exchange ; 
the  heir  of  the  depositary,  who,  honafide^  has  sold  the  thing 
deposited,  not  knowing  it  was  a  deposit,  is  only  held  to  render 
the  price  he  received,  or  to  cede  his  right  of  action  against 
the  purchaser,  if  the  price  has  not  been  paid.  If  the  property 
of  the  thing  deposited  pass  to  another,  it  must  be  delivered  to 
him,  as  if  a  woman  deposit,  and  then  marry,  the  thing  must 
be  delivered  to  her  husband. 

Art.  33, 34.  %  7.  The  depositer  is  bound  to  reimburse  to  the  depositary 
the  expenses  he  has  been  at  to  preserve  the  deposit,  and  to  in- 
demnify him  from  all  the  losses  this  may  have  occasioned,  and 
he  may  retain  it  till  paid  all  that  is  due  to  him  by  reason 
of  it. 

Art.  86, 36.  ^  8.  The  necessary  deposit  is  that,  one  is  forced  by  acci- 

dent, such  as  fire,  shipwreck,  &c.  to  take  ;  this  may  be  proved 
by  witnesses,  and  generally  is  governed  by  the  above  rule. 
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^  9.  Innkeepen  be.  are  responsoble  as  depositaries,  for  the    Ch.  17. 
eftels  brought  and  lodged  with  them  hj  the  traveller,  and    Jlrt.  18. 
oaght  to  be  kept  as  necessary  deposits ;  they  are  answerable  Vi^^v^v^ 
for  then  if  taken  away  or  damaged,  whether  the  taking  or  Art  88, 80, 
^bmage  has  been  done  by  the  innkeeper's  servants  or  domes-  ^- 
tics,  or  by  strangers  coming  or  going  in  the  inn ;  but  they  are 
sot  answerable  for  a  theft,  or  taking  by  an  armed  or  superior 
force. 

^  10.  Du  iequutre  is  of  several  kinds.  Is  by  agreement  or  Art  4i,42, 
juiUcial.  Is  by  agreement  or  conventional,  vdien  the  deposit  is  ^>  ^  ^  ^^* 
made  by  one  or  more  persons  of  a  thing  in  dispute,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  who,  after  the  dispute  is  ended,  is 
obliged  to  render  it  to  the  person  adjudged  to  have  it.  It  may 
not  be  gratuitous ;  when  it  is  gratuitous,  it  is  subject  to  the 
foks  of  a  deposit,  properly  so  called,  saving  these  differenccis 
following :-— the  ^*  sequestre^^  may  have  for  its  object  not  only 
things  moveable,  but  immoveable ;  the  depositary  charged  ^^du 
iefueiir^  cannot  be  discharged  before  the  contest  is  ended, 
but  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  interested,  or  for  causes  judg- 
ed lawfid.  '*  Du  sequeitre  ou  depot  judiciaire,"  the  law  may 
order  h,  1.  of  the  moveables  of  a  debtor  seized ;  2.  of  an  im* 
moveable  or  moveable  thing,  the  right  or  possession  of  which 
tt  disputed  by  two  or  more  ;  3.  of  things  the  debtor  offers  for 
his  liberation.  This  code  also  establishes  a  very  useful  rule, 
perhaps  positive,  rather  than  common  law ;  it  is  this  :  If  A 
deposit  goods  in  my  hands,  and  there  be  reason  to'  think  B  is 
the  owner  of  them,  I  may  give  notice  to  B,  and  appoint  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  him  to  claim  diem ;  and  if  he  do  not,  I  may 
deliver  diem  to  A,  and  with  him  only  shall  B  contest  the  right, 
and  not  with  me.  This  rule  seems  to  be  entirely  reasonable,  for 
if  the  owner  having  due  notice,  will  not  in  a  reasonable  time 
claim  the  deposit  of  the  depositary,  it  is  right  and  fit  he  shall 
be  compelled  to  contest  it  only  with  the  depositer,  to  whom 
the  thing  deposited  may  have  been  redelivered,  and  who  best 
knows  his  title  to  it.  Roman  or  Civil  law  consisted  of  the  Insti- 
tutes or  rudiments;  9.  Digest,  or  Pandects ;  3.  the  Code ;  4.  the 
Novels  or  imperial  decrees. 

Aet.  18.  ^1.  Reasons  for  bringing  into  one  view  the  es- 
sential principles  of  bailments  &c.,  in  assumpsit.  1.  It  is  al- 
most universally  best  to  treat  of  the  essential  principles  of  law, 
on  any  one  subject,  in  one  view  and  together.  2.  Though 
other  actions,  as  detinue,  trover.  Sic.,  depend  often  on  these 
principles  of  bailment,  yet  they  are  of  more  essential  use  and  im- 
portance in  assnn^itt  than  in  any  other  form  of  action,  3.  In 
aawi^iitf  in  personal  actions,  there  is  a  wider  field,  and  more 
occasion  for  eonadering  principles  of  law,  than  in  anv  other 
form  of  personal  actions*    As  the  action  of  auumptiii  like 
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Ch.  18.    other  aclionsi  not  only  involves  the  principles  of  law  on  anj 
Art.  1.      subject  to  which  it  is  appliedi  but  it  also  embraces  more  of  the 
V,^V^^  principles  of  equity  than  any  other  form  of  action,  and  is  leas 
entangled  with  nice  and  special  pleadings.      4.  In  the  usual 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  actions,  it  precedes  all  others  ex- 
cept the  action  of  account,  which  is  very  limited  in  its  use  and 
application.     Hence  it  is  that  in  considering  the  action  of  as-^ 
sumpsii  on  any  subject,  the  essential  principles  of  law,  and 
sometimes  of  equity,  on  that  subject  are  noticed,  and  without 
doing  this,  it  is  generally  impracticable,  if  not  impossiblei  to 
understand  the  principles  and  use  of  the  action. 
8  Inst.  06,  Art.  19.  Pleas.     It  is  a  plea  for  not  returning  a  horse  bail- 

4^*  ed,  he  was  sick  &c.     As  where  the  deft,  pleaded  that  at  the 

time  the  horse  was  delivered  to  him,  he  was  sick  of  various  hi- 
firmities,  to  wit.,  of  the  glands  &c.,  whereby  he  was  unfit  (ok 
labour,  and  he  died  by  occasion  of  these  infirmities,  without 
this  that  the  deft,  so  violently  and  enormously  rode  him,  that 
he  died  by  occasion  of  that  riding,  hoc  paratus  he.  The  pit. 
replied  that  the  deft,  so  violently  and  enormously  rode  him 
that  he  died  as  the  pit.  had  complained,  and  issue.  The 
question  in  these  cases  of  bailment  are,  if  the  horse  died  by 
reason  of  the  defts.  misuse  of  him,  and  this  ought  to  be  stated 
in  the  declaration  ;  and  the  sickness  &c.,  is  but  inducement  to 
the  traverse,  as  in  the  above  case ;  for  the  party  to  whom  the 
horse  &c.,  is  bailed  by  lending,  hiring,  &c.,  is  answerable  only 
for  his  proper  use  of  him,  and  only  for  his  faults  in  regard  to 
the  horse  generally,  there  being  nothing  in  the  contract  in  the 
nature  of  insurance  of  tlie  property. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    BANKRUPTCY. 


Art.  1.  •Assumpsit.  ^  1.  Some  bankrupt  cases,  especially 
About  1801.  virhere  a  sale  of  goods  is  valid  or  not,  the  seller  being  in  bad 
circumstances.  As  proper  bankrupt  laws  are  but  little  in  use, 
as  yet,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  country  is  yet  too  young, 
properly  to  execute  them,  (though  perhaps  the  least  of  two 
evils,)  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  consider  the  principles  of  bank- 
rupt law  at  large.  There  are  however  many  decisions  to  be  found 
in  the  bankrupt  cases,  material  to  shew  where  the  right  of  prop- 
erty is,  even  where  a  system  of  legal  bankrupt  laws  does  not  exist. 
In  these  cases  may  be  found  decided  some  of  the  nicest  and  most 
useful  questions  in  regard  to  property,  and  to  frauds,  more 
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eBpedaliy  fraudulent  sales  of  property  by  men  cm  the  point  of   Gh.  18. 

failing,  or  in  embarrassed  circumstances.     But  many  of  these    jlrt,  i. 

questions  will  be  found  to  have  arisen  in  actions  of  trover^ 

some  in  actions  of  trespau^  and  some  in  other  actions,  and 

tbeae  cases  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places.      As  it  will 

be  observed,  bankrupt  laws  are  but  briefly  considered  in  this 

chapter,  and  insolvent  laws  ip  chapter  39— laws  that  so  easily 

nm  into  each  other,  and  which  have  been  so  often  confounded*- 

it  may  be  proper,  in  a  few  words,  to  notice  their  origin,  and 

usual  material  differences. 

Imdvent  laws  exbted  in  Rome,  under  the  description  of 
Ceuio  banaruMj  whereby  the  debtor's  body  was  exempted  if. 
he  did  yield  up  his  goods,  that  is,  estate,  to  his  creditors,  but 
his  future  acquisitions  of  property  remained  liable  for  hb  debts* 
Such  laws  were  not  necessary  in  England  at  all,  till  the  year 
1367,  nor  in  any  considerable  degree  till  19  H.  7  ;  for  before 
1267  there  was  no  imprijsonment  for  debt  in  England,  this 
was  gradually  introduced  by  acts  oi  parliament,  passed  A.  D. 
1267,  1283,  1285,  and  mainly  by  19  H.  7.,  Ch.  9,  which 
last  act  gave  the  like  process  in  actions  on  the  case  and  for 
debt,  as  in  trespass,  that  is,  imprisonment  &c.  After  this  time 
the  kings  of  England  occasionally  granted  relief  in  the  nature 
of  insolvent  acts  ;  but  no  proper  insolvent  act  was  enacted  by 
Parliament  till  A.  D.  1660,  and  in  1671  this  act  was  re^nact- 
ed,  and  made  the  first  regular  insolvent  law  in  England  ;  and 
this  became  the  model  of  all  after  insolvent  acts,  occasionally 
passed  in  England  and  her  colonies,  about  40  of  which  have 
been  enaoted  in  England ;  these  acts  have  included  all  classes ; 
most  of  the  colonies  enacted  them ;  the  great  end  of  which 
was,  usually,  to  exempt  the  debtor  from  imprisonment  on  giv- 
ing up  all  his  property  to  his  creditors,  leaving  his  future  ac- 
quisitions of  property  liable  for  his  debts. 

Bankrupt  laws  grew  out  of  commerce,  audit  has  been  stat- 
ed tbatthe  first  bankrupt  act,  34  H.  8,  extended  to  all  persons, 
and  mentioned  no  discharge,  and  made  bankruptcy  crimmal. 
The  first  proper  bankrupt  act  was  1 3  Elizabeth,Ch.7,  foUowed  by 
31  James  1,  Ch.  19,  and  eleven  or  twelve  others,  all  confined  to 
merchants^  and  traders,  living  by  buying  and  selling.  But  few 
q{  the  colonies  passed  bankrupt  acts ;  but  many,  insolvent  acts,  as 
Massachusetts  in  1698,  New  York  in  1755,  Rhode  Island 
1756,  &c.  &c.  Insolvent  acts  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
discharged  the  debtor's  property  as  well  as  his  body ;  these  in 
principle  were  bankrupt  acts  so  far ;  but  one  distinction  has 
ever  existed,  that  is,  an  insolvent  act  has  ever  operated  at  the 
instance  of  die  debtor  mprUoned^  but  bankrupt  laws  at  the  in- 
stance of  creditors;  further,  bankrupt  acts  have  generally 
discharged  the  debts  of  the  debtor  wholly,  i^d  left  neitbf  r  hki 
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Ch.  18.  bodj  nor  foture  acquisitions  of  prqierty  liable  to  pay  thenii 
Art.  1.  though  all  this  seems  to  have  been  rather  by  implication  than 
^^y^^  express  law,  tiU  the  4th  and  6tfa  of  Anne. 

Insolvent  tLud  Bankrupt  laws  are  thus  materially  differenti 
and  the  difference  is  most  material  in  our  system ;   for  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  Congress  has  power  to  enact  '*  uniform 
laws  on  die  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughoat  the. United 
States,"  and  it  has  been  decided,  the  several  States  have  pow- 
er to  enact  bankrupt  laws,  when  the  power  is  not  exercised  by 
Congress ;  also  that  the  power  to  enact  insolvent  laws  has  ever 
been  left  in  the  State  Legislatures,  but  in  both  of  insolvent  and 
bankrupt  laws,  this  State  power  must  be  so  exercised  as  not 
to  violate  the  1st  art.  10  sect,  of  the  ConstitulioB  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  provides,  that  **  no  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of 
attainder,  ex  post  faeto  law,  or  low  impairing  the  obliglKikn  of 
eontraetM  ;"    also  decided,  that  imprisonment  of  the  debtor's 
body  is  no  part  of  his  contract. 
Act  of  Con-       ^2.  At  diat  dme  Congress  passed  a  bankrupt  law,  nearly 
f^iMin -^^     in  the  words  of  the  principal  British  statutes  on  the  subject, 
der  this'act"'  ^^^  ^  ^^^  repealed  it.      But  the  repeal  did  not  re-vcst  any 
the  validity    power  in  the  several  States  to  enact  bankrupt  laws,  if  they  bad 

minion"'        '^  P"®*"  ^  ^^  ^'  ^®^- 

could  not  ^  3.  It  was  found,  as  men  of  reflecdon  must  have  foreseen,  that 

be  imoeach-  the  United  States  then  were  not  in  a  situation  properly  to  exe- 
a  creditor  at  ^^^  ^  bankrupt  law,  which  must  ever  be  a  mere  instruoMnt  of 
the  time  of  fraud,  if  not  executed  with  severity  enongh  to  restrain  the 
issaing  it,b  passions,  which  ever  have,  and  ever  will,  actuate  embarrassed 
have  opposed  ^^^  fraudulent  men  ;  diis  can  be  done  only  in  old  nations, 
the  proceed-  whose  habits  and  feelings  are  fully  reconciled  to  severe  laws, 
commence'/  ^^^se  execution  is  very  steadily  enforced  by  sound  commer- 
ment,  U  in  cial  policy  ;  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States  ;  indul- 
any  after  gence  is  here  substituted  :  and  even  creditors  have  often  indi- 
4^y'8Ca.  reedy  tolerated  fraudulent  practices  in  bankrupts,  rather  than 
79,  Bissell  k.  enforce  the  mild  laws  Congress  made.  v 

al.  V.  Post.  ^4^  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  a  system  of  btnkroptcy, 

that  the  instant  one  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  that,  and 
every  after  act  of  his,  is  void,  so  far  that  he  can  make  no  dis- 
position of  his  property,  but  in  some  special  cases.     Frdm  this 
principle  be.,  result  several  acdous  deserving  notice  ;  some  to 
the  assignees  ;  some  to  the  bankrupt ;  and  some  to  his  credit- 
ors ;  several  instances  of  which  have  been  afaready  stated. 
But  a  bankrupt's  case  may  be  taken  out  of  die  banknipt  laws, 
by  the  consent  of  all  concerned.     Every  trader  able  to  con- 
tract may  be  a  bankrupt.    Cowp.  745. 
6  T.  R.  134,       ^  5.  As  where  Bolton's  estate  was  under  a  commissioii  oT 
137,  Kaye  v.  bankruptcy,  and  an  agreement  of  five  parts  was  entered  into 
Bolton.         ^pj^  g^  ^^QQ^  bttween  die  bankrupt  of  die  one  part,  die  pit. 
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of  tbe  seeond  part,  the  commissioDers  of  the  third  part,  the    Ch.  16. 
deft,  of  the  fourth  part,  and  the  several  creditors  oamed  of  the    Art.  2. 
fifth  part,  in  which  agreement  the  commission  was  mentioned  \,^y^j 
be.,  that  the  pit.  had  been  elected  assignee  of  the  estate  of  Isaac 
Bohoii,  but  that  the  deft,  to  avoid  further  proceedings  under 
the  oommissioo  had,  with  the  consent  of  the  bankrupt,  the  ph., 
^  and  the  sevei^l  creditors  whose  hands  and  seak  were  there-    f.^.  . 
unto  subscribed  and  affixed,''  and  of  the  commissbners,  agreed  140' Eeh- 
td  pay  all  tbe  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  their  fiiU  debts,  in  consid-  hardtv.  Wtt- 
eratioQ  there  should  be  no  further  proceedings  under  the  com-  ^^' 
mission,  and  this  agreement  was  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be 
;ood.    To  muumpsit  by  several  partners,  the  deft,  may  plead 
in  bar  the  bankruptcy  of  ofae  of  them. 

Asv.  2.  Banhrupt  aetiom  in  Ei^land  be.     (^  1 .  Actions  3  Wils.  307. 
of  4i$iwmptii  by  the  assignees,  who  stand  in  the  place  of  the  Z^^*^^^ 
bankrupt,  invested  with  all  his  rights  of  property,  may  sue  to  117,  loam  v. 
recover  what  was  due  to  him,  and  tbey  may  declare  as  as-  Mann, 
signees,  for  all  demands  due  on  his  contracts  before  the  act  of 
baduroplcy ;  but  for  all  demands  on  contracts  entered  into  by 
him,  after  an  act  of  bankruptcy  committed,  they  may  sue  in 
their  o«ni  names,  for  after  this  he  is  to  be  viewed  as  tbeir  i^ent, 
and  his  property  in  the  hands  of  others,  or  which  comes  to 
him  before  his  certificate  is  allowed,  bekxigs  to  his  asrignees, 
and  may  be  recovered  in  their  action  of  asiuwipiUj  or  other 
actioo,  as  tbe  case  may  be. 

(^S.  A  legacy  was  bequeathed  to  a  bankrupt,  when  his  cer-  2  Burr  716, 
tificale  was  complete,  except  the  judge's  allowance  of  it,  andh  Tudway  v. 
was  decided  that  this  legacy  belonged  to  the  assignees.  '^^^' 

(^  3.  So  an  action  of  oitumpsit  lies  to  recover  back  money  3  Wiis.304, 
levied  by  the  sheriff  on  execution  against  the  bankrupt's  goods,  ^jj^^'ben — 
issued  after  he  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  against  the  pk.,  1  £».  1  is. 
at  whose  sui^  the  executioo  issued  ;   for  by  the  act  of  bank*  —^  d.  £1  u. 
niptcy  the  ptoperty  of  the  goods  vested  in  the  assignees.    A  5"^^'"]^  £ 
ship  carpenter  may  be  one.    A  seisure  of  goods  on  execution  197.^1  id. 
not  afibcted  by  an  after  act  of  bankruptcy  of  the  owner,  seeut  5^"'  '^^  ^ 
as  to  a  seisure  after  such  act  committed. 

^  4.  May  3,  1785,  the  act  of  bankruptcy  was  committed,  Vernon  9- 
bat  not  known  to  tbe  deft.,  or  any  of  the  creditors.  Some  ^^*^' 
months  before^  the  deft,  had  sold  an  estate  to  one  A,  who  paid 
bim  for  it  hr  a  bill  of  exchange  on  the  bankrupt,  payable  Feb. 
7,  17M.  The  deft,  applied  for  payment  when  due,  but  the 
bankrupt  told  him  it  was  not  convenient  to  pay,  but  he  would 
paymterest.  May  33,  1786,  the  deft,  received  payment. 
TUs  money  so  received,  the  assignee  recovered  back  in  this 
action,  as  it  was  not  a  payment  made  in  the  course  of  busi* 
nesg. 

^  S^  The  former  assignee  removed,  the  new  one  may  de-  10  Bast  61^ 
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Ch.  18.    claire  generally  on  a  judgment  recovered  ^  by  the  former  one, 
^rt,  2.      as  assignee  duly  constituted. 

K^^v^U       ^  ^'  ^^  ^^  action  brought  by  a  creditor,  it  was  held  that  the 
Doagl.  392,    pit.  might  maintain  astumpnt  against  the  assignees,  under  an 
^^u  ***'*    ^'^^^  ^'^^  *  dividend ;  and  that  the  proceedings  before  the  cora- 
^'''       missioners  were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  debt,  and  as  they 
had  power  to  set  off  mutual  debts,  the  debt  proved  and  albwed 
should  be  deemed  the  balance.     So  if  the  bankrupt  promise 
his  creditor  to  pay  the  whole  debt,  he. may  sue  for  it,  the  debt 
being  doe  in  equity  be.,  there  is  a  good  consideration  whereon 
to  ground  an  actual  promise. 
Bffl  N  P  40       ^  7.  If  the  assignee  gets  into  his  possession  proper^  of  the 
'iBoir.ai!  bankrupt,  not  subject  to  the  bankruptcy,  the  bankrupt  him- 
self may  maintain  an  action  to  recover  it,  for  be  is  disabled  to 
sue  only  as  to  such  property  of  his  as  comes  under  the  com- 
,  mission,  and  wherever  the  bankrupt  could  have  assumpntj  the 
assignee  may,  and  the  assumpsit  relates  to  the  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 
1 T.  R.  166,        §  ^»  It  is  a  general  principle  that  if  a  bankrupt  give  a  pre- 
Tbomp9on  v.  ference  to  a  creditor,  under  an  apprehension,  though  ground* 
Freeman.       ]^^^  ^f  i^g^j  process,  such  preference  is  valid  ;  as  when  the 
bankrupt  acts  to  save  himself  from  legal  compulsion,  and  not 
*^  merely  to  favour  this  creditor,  and  to  give  him  an  unjust  pre- 
ference."   This,  and  many  other  cases,  establish  this  point, 
that  if  a  bankrupt  prefers  and  pays  a  creditor  firom  fear  of 
being  sued,  though  hb  fear  be  without  foundation,  here,  is  no 
voluntary  preference,  and  the  payment  is  good,  though  made 
on  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy.     For  the  same  reason  he  may 
thus  pay  a  creditor,  he  may  secure  him.     So  a  debtor  may 
prefer  one  creditor  to  another,  and  convey  goods  to  him  to  dis- 
charge his  debt.     1  Cranch  244,  Wood  v.  Owings,  and  239, 
a  deed   takes  effect  from  its  execution,  even   on  the  statute 
of  Maryland,  and  is  a  deed  before  acknowledgment. 
Stni.  166,  ^  ^'   ^^cre  propertjf  is  in  the  bankrupt  or  not.     The  case 

Atkins  V.  was  thus  ;  the  defis.  in  London,  usually  dealt  with  Cripps  tn, 
n^^B^.^  Quarme,  living  at  Penryn  in  Cornwall.  April  7,  1716,  the 
P.36.— Cases  defts.  Sent  tlie  goods,  and  charged  them  by  their  order,  Cripps 
^i^^V^M^H*  ^  Quarme  then  owing  the  defts.  for  other  goods.  May  18, 
^6;  for  the  1*71^9  Cripps  ii  Quarme,  without  tlie  deft's.  knowledge,  sent 
deft.,  Dyer  the  goods  to  Pcnhallow,  at  Penryn,  for  the  deft's.  use.  June 
Rt'^aJ!!'*  4,  1715,  Cripps  &  Quarme  became  bankrupts.  June  the  6tli, 
2  Leon.  80.  they  wrote  to  the  defts.,  saying  that  they,  Cripps  &  Quarme, 
—Sty.  296.—  had  not  entered  these  goods  in  their  books,  but  had  so  left 
Cro^Ja'n  ""  '''^'^  ^^^  Penhallow,  with  an  order  to  him  to  deliver  them  to 
667— 1  Mod  the  defts.  June  13th  the  defts.  received  the  letter  of  the  6th, 
489.  iheir  first  notice  of  the  delivery  to  Penhallow,  and  immediate- 
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ly  signified  their  assent  to  take  the  goods  agun.    Judgnent    Ch.  18. 
for  the  defts.,  (trover.)  "    Art.  2. 

$  10.  And  the  court  said  the  property  vested  io  Cripps  b  Vi^V^^ 
Quarme,  hut  their  delivery  to  PenhaUow  to  ike  dtJVi.  tMe,  ^j^f  J^Jj** 
amd  to  pay  them  a  dehty  left  to  Cripps  &  Quarme  no  power  y^^^  a  co. 
to  countermand  the  deliveiy.     The  absolute  property  passed^  Dyer  49^- 
as  in  Buller  v.  Baker,  3d  Co.,  tuhject  to  the  disagreement  of  ![^^cro!  687. 
ike  parties  ;  "  their  contract  does  not  stand  open  till  agreement^  —Rut.  167. 
but  is  complete  unless  there  be   an   actiud  disagreementJ^  mI^^' 
Henc6,  *^  the  delivery  to  PenhaUow  to  the  defies,  use^  before  2  cainei'  R. 
the  act  of  bankruptcy y  and  founded  on  a  good  consideration^  900. 
transferred  the  absolute  property  to  the  defts.  as  they  never 
disagreed.^^  *'  The  precedent  debt  is  a  sufficient  consideration^ 
and  it  voted  before  notice^  for  it  being  to  their  benefit,  a  dis* 
agreement  shau  not  be  presumed.**    '<  Property,  by  our  law, 
may  be  devested  without  an  actual  delivenr,  as  a  horse  sold  in 
a  suble ;  but  it  is  otherwise  by  the  Ci?a  Law."    ''  7%if  «  o  pl^j^^: 
payment  in  satisfaction^^  but  the  case  bad  been  dififerent  if  pie*g'caje.' 
there  had  been  Buy  fraudulent  prrference. 

^11.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  husband  discharges  a  debt  10  Mod.  248, 
due  from  the  wife,  and  if  the  husband  and  wife  ple>d  this,  ^mI|^''^!T* 
they  ought  to  conclude  their  plea  to  the  coantry.  The  statute  ^^  ""' 
of  die  4th  of  Anne  discharges  from  all  dAts  by  him  due  and 
owing  at  the  time  he  become  bankrupt^  and  the  court  held, 
this  was  a  debt  the  husband  owed  when  he  beeasne  a  bankrupt. 
And  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt's  wife  may  be  assigned  by 
the  commissioners,  who  by  the  statutes  are  put  in  the  place  of 
the  bankrupt,  but  as  to  debts  he  has  as  executor  or  admsn" 
isirator  it  is  otherwise,  and  though  a  debt  to  the  wife  if  not 
collected  will  survive  to  her,  yet  her  husband  may  release  it. 
So  be  may  assign  her  debt  or  endorse  a  note  made  to  her 
dmm  sola;  he  has  the  disposal  of  a  debt  due  to  her  without 
account. 

In  this  case  a  creditor,  knowing  his  debtor  was  in  bad  cir-  s  T.  R.  I68, 
eumstances,  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  first  applied  to  him  about  Smith  v. 
two  months  before  his  bankruptcy  for  security,  and  took  as  pi[^'^' 
such  part  of  his  stock  in  trade.    The  court  decided,  that  in  signeM. 
this  case  there  was  no  undue  preference,  though  the  creditor 
did  not  threaten  to  sue  the  bankrupt  in  case  of  refusal.     This 
was  a  case  of  trover  for  books  of  the  bankrupt.  It  was  enough 
the  creditor  asked  for  security y  and  that  the  bankrupt  did  not 
vohmtarUy  offer  to  prefer  him. 

^  12.  After  a  secret  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by  one  of  Cbitty  1, 
two  partners,  the  other  cannot  by  endorsement  in  the  name  of  f  ^"ewts!^* 
the  firm,  transfer  negotiable  securities  which  existed  before 
the  bankruptcy. 
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Ch.  18.        ^  13.  If  A,  a  trader,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  deliver 

Art.  8.      a  bill  to  B,  previoutly  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  forget  to 

^^^y^^   endorse  it,  he  may  nffierwards  endorse.     So  be  may  a  bill  he 

holds  merely  in  trust.  3  T.  R.  Ill ;  Chitty  100,  101. 
1  Johne.  K.  ^  14.  If  bills  be  seat  to  a  factor  or  banker,  and  remain  un- 
j^\^^"''  paid,  and  he  become  a  bankrupt^  his  assignees  must  return 
them  subject  to  his  lien,  they  are  like  goods  unsold,  the  pro- 
perty is  not  altered. 
10  East  418,  ^16.  A,  B,  and  C  partners,  A  solvent  may  join  in  an  ac- 
al.  v^French.  ^^^^  ^>^  ^^  assignees  of  B  and  C,  become   bankrupts  for  a 

debt  due  to  the  three, 
s  e  Franda         Art.  3.  American  cases. 

1  Mass.  R.  Assumpsit  on  a  note  of  hand  for  j(1600  dated  June  20, 1800, 
283,  PaysoD  payable  on  demand,  made  by  the  deft's.  to  the  pit's,  intestate  ; 
loniisl^^    a  year  before  the  bankruptcy  the  defts.  sold  two  ships,  so  that 

they  were  not  assigned  to  the  assignees ;  the  ph.  proved  his  debt 
under  the  commission,  but  received  no  dividend,  and  waived 
s^-rMes^sue"  ^^  advantages  under  the  commission  of  bankruptcy,  and  sued 
the  bank-  the  notc  and  attached  these  ships.  Pending  this  action  the 
rupt's  <l«btor,  defts.  obtained  their  certiGcate  of  discharge^  Judgment  for 
the^mmis^  the  defts.  Held,  the  pit.  could  not  proceed  in  this  action, 
sioD  cannot  after  this  certificate  was  obtained,  for  the  certificate  discharges 
be  question-   ^y^^  bankrupt  of  all  debts  proved,  or  that  might  have  been 

2  bay's  Ca.  proved  under  die  commission,  except  first,  where  it  is  unfairly 
70.   Can  be  obtained,  and  second,  except  where  the  bankrupt  has  conceal- 

p"yf„gV'the  ®^  «»^a^o  or  effects  to  the  value  of  $100. 
judge.  ^  2.  If  a  bankrupt  have  a  right  of  action  against  a  sberifiT 

5i^Tii^  for  not  levying  an  execution,  this  right  is  transferred  to  the 
Hssignoe,  r.  '  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  by  the  assignment  of  his  estate.  The 
Bridge.  action  in  this  case  was  originally  commenced  by  the  bankrupt 

against  the  sherifi*  for  his  deputy's  neglect ;  and  tlie  assignee 
was  admitted  to  come  in  and  prosecute  the  action.  The 
What  is  a  siif-  ^P^i^ion  seemed  to  be  in  this  case,  that  thejudgment  was  assign- 
ficicnt  decia-  ed  and  not  an  action  for  a  tort.  Though  Thatcher  J.  thought 
b**'k"  «[  ^^  action  for  a  tort  upon  property  might  be  assigned  under  a 
2  Days  Commission  of  bankruptcy,  but  Sedgwick  J.  was  of  opinion, 
Ca.24d.         that  a  right  of  action  for  an  assault  and  battery  could  not  be 

so  assigned. 

2  Mass.  R.  ^  ^*  The  pit.  had  a  cause  of  action  against  one  Burton  fte- 

374,  Self-      fore  he  became  a  bankrupt,  who  obtained  his  certificate  in 

^ow^  *"  ^'^**'  August  1803.    Pit.  sued  Burton  and  got  judgment  by  default, 

April  1804,  and  took  out  execution  and  delivered  it  to  the 

deft.,  sheriff  of  Kennebec  county,  who  neglected  to  serve  or 

return  it,  till  after  the  commencement  of  this  present  action, 

when  he  returned  it  unsatisfied,  and  further  certified  Burton's 

bankruptcy  and  certificate  ;  and  the  pit.  when  he  cqmmenced 
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^ikis  action,  knew  of  this  bankruptcy,  and  on  this  account  the    Ch.  18. 
deft  oflsitted  to  serve  the  execution.  Art,  3. 

^  4.  Judgment  for  the  pit.  for  one  cent  damages^  ancTa  K^'y^) 
fuarter  of  a  cent  coM.    It  was  argued,  that  the  officer  was  A  oomnif- 
ixMind  to  execute  his  precept,  and  that  Burton  should  have  f  ^'"."^^ 
pleaded  his  certificate ;  and  that  his  default  was  a  new  promise,  does  Dot^te- 
bc.  On  the  other  hand  the  argument  was,  that  BurtoA  was  dis-  cura  the  ^ 
charged,  and  that  if  the  officer  had  taken  him  he  must  have  fejjj*hew -^^ 
been  liable  to  his  action,  and  the  officer  was  not  bound  to  bat  they  m 
serve  the  execution,  unless  by  law  he  had  a  right  to  serve  it ;  "  ^f^, 
and  of  this  opinion  no  doubt  the  court  was.     For  a  like  rea*  bT^im^^ind 
son  the  deft,  in  the  execution  not  being  liable,  may  excuse  the  atuchmble 
officer's  sot  serving  it,  except  as  to  nominal  damages.     A  ^y  ^^ 
creditor  expressed  to  his  debtor,  one  Wilkins,  his  dissatisfac-  British  or 
tion  at  the  appearance  of  his  aiSairs ;  about  a  fortniebt  after,  ^merican^ 
Wilkins  in  contemplation  of  his  bankruptcy,  tracsferred  to  a^M^e'R^*"^ 
Winning  certain  promissory  notes,  as  collateral  security  for  a  325,  Locke, 
just  debt,  and  the  next  day  committed  an  act  of  bankitiptcy ;  Auignee,  v^ 
this  failure  the  deft.,  Winning,  expected.     In  an  action  of  tro-  2£Up!^6ii. 
ver  for  these  notes  by  Wilkins'  assignee,  the  pit.,  the  court  held,  2  H.  B1. 339. 
that  the  transfer  was  fraudulent  and  void,  as  against  creditors,  ^^  ^^' 
and  the  policy  of  the  bankrupt  laws,  and  that  the  notes  were 
the  property  of  the  assignee.   In  this  case  most  of  the  English 
cases  upon  this  point  were  cited,  but  see  Smith  v.  Hamilton 
&  al.,  above. 

^  5.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  a  colourable  sale  and  3  Mass.  R. 
transfer  pf  personal  proper^,  though  void  as  to  the  vendor's  ^1*^*^^^ 
ereditors,  does  not  amount  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  the  signee,  o. 
law  of  the  United   States,  unless  executed  by  a  fraudulent  Ba^«y-  The 
deed  or  conveyance  :  and  that  the  concealment  of  goods  to  pre-  h^ids^e pro- 
vent  their  being  taken  in  execution,  to  be  within  that  law,  perty  he  at- 
must  be  an  actual^  not  a  constructive  concealment  of  them  by  {Jq„®jJ  ^^^ 
•the  bankrupt  himself,  or  by  his  procurement,  while  they  coo-  fore  jadg- 
tmiie  in  his  intentions  his  own  goods.     In  this  case  the  bank-  ^eot  the 
nipt  gave  a  bill  of  certain  rigging  be.,  without  seal^  to  his  comes  a 
father,  a  large  creditor,  u>ho  paid  no  moneys  nor  gave  any  baokmpt  and 

credit  for  the  amount.  !lf  Da  *?c2* 

^  6.  The  question  was  if  Richardson  was  trustee  or  not.  {„  e.  117^ 
He  held  a  negotiable  note,  dated  October  6,  1803,  signed  by  123. 
one  FoUerton  and  endorsed  by  James  Kerr,  the  payee,  also  95^2?'  Self- 
by  laid  Gill.     November  26,  1 803,  Kerr  being  declared  a  ridge  r.  Gill 
bankrupt,  Richardson  proved  this  demand  under  the  commis-  ^  ^^  trustee 
aioii.     In  December  1803,  Fullerton  also  being  a  bankrupt, 
Richardson  got  security  of  Gill  by  promissory  notes  assigned, 
and  in  June  1804  he  collected  payment,  and  credited  Gill  for 
die  amount  of  the  note.  .August  25,  1804,  a  dividend  was 
declared  on  the  estate  of  Kerr,  the  first  endorser,  and  Rich- 
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Ch«  18.  ardson  received  about  seventy-five  cents  in  Uie  dollar  of  thii 
J3trt*  3.  debt.  Thereupon  the  court  beld^  Richardson  became  debtor 
\^r\^^j  tOy  and  trustee  of  Gill,  the  second  endorser,  for  the  monies  he 
If ajod^ment  had  received  of  Kerr's  assignee,  now  having  obtained  a  legal 
be  obtain^  payment  of  the  first  endorser  to  the  use  of  the  second  en- 
flolvent'sdi^'  dorser,  and  not  to  the  use  of  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt, 
charge,  the  Thus  the  second  endorser  having  paid  the  note,  it  became  his 
*^u'  ed  "***  property,  as  to  the  maker  and  first  endorser,  and  whatever  the 
the  roll  alga-  holder  received  of  the  first  endorser,  he  received  to  the  use 
ed  cannot  be  of  the  second  endorser,  who  was  in  fact  entitled  to  have  the 
rea>vered  of  possession  of  the  note  upon  his  paying  the  contents  of  it  to  the 
5  Johns.  R.  holder,  and  there  was  no  occasion  for  saying,  that  a  part  of 
^^-  the  monies  received  of  GUI  became  by  relation  monies  receiv- 

ed to  his  use. 
4  Mass.  R.         ^  7.  This  was  sdre  facias  against  Livermore,  who  in  the  ori- 
ter^i^^'.    8'"*^  suit  had  been  summoned  as  trustee  of  Lemuel  Cox.   On 
more.        '    the  scire  facias  the  deft,  stated,  that  July  28,   1803,  he  being 
assignee  of  the  estate  of  Edmund  Bartlett  jr.  a  bankrupt,  and 
having  in  his  hands  monies  belonging  to  his  estate,  the  com- 
missioners ordered  a  dividend  of  twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar, 
whence  there  became  due  to  Cox  as  a  creditor  j(469.69|, 
which  the  deft,  held  when  examined,  subject  to  legal  disposaL 
Held,  Livermore,  the  ass^ecy  was  trustee  to  Cox,  though  his 
notes  against  Bartlett,  the  ground  of  the  dividend,  appeared 
to  have  been  negotiated  to  Cox's  daughter  before  Bartlett's 
bankruptcy,  and  now  demanded  by  her,  and  though  Liver- 
more was  iudebted  to  Cox  as  assigneey  and  not  in  his  own 
right.     The  court  added,  that  if  Cox  received  his  daughter's 
money,  she  might  sue  him. 
4  Mass.  R.  ^8.  Assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received.     Lowell  was 

a«8,  ^^?^®|^^^  assignee  of  Lewis  and  Williams,  on  whose  estates  two  divi- 
of  Andrews  dends  were  declared,  the  last  September  12,  1803.  Andrews 
V.  Lowell.  was  a  creditor  to  both  estates  and  his  dividends  in  Lowell's 
hands  were  $364  34.  A  verdict  for  this  sum  was  found  for  the 
phs.  assignees  of  Andrews,  against  whom  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy  issued  January  1803,  on  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
committed  after  the  first  order  of  dividend  above.  Before  Aii- 
drews  became  a  bankrupt,  and  before  the  said  first  dividend  was 
ordered,  the  Salem  Marine  Insurance  Company  placed  in  Low- 
ell's hands  to  collect  its  demand  against  Andrews.  This  Lowell 
sued,  and  Andrews  agreed  with  him,  that  the  monies  which 
should  come  into  his  hands,  as  assignee  of  Lewis  b  Williams, 
belonging  to  Andrews,  should  be  retained  for  said  company, 
and  agreed  further  to  assign  accordingly.  Hereupon  Lowell 
waived  attaching,  and  no  attachment  was  made  in  the  suit 
against  Andrews,  though  the  action  was  entered.  No  assign- 
ment was  executed  by  Andrews  in  writing  m  pursuance  of  his 
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agreement  with  Lowell.    January  18,  1804,  said  Company    Ce.  18. 
proved  their  debt  against  Andrews,  having  deducted  $320  as    Jlrt.  3. 
the  probable  amount  of  the  monies  in  Lowell's  hands.  K^^y^J 

^  9.  Judgment  according  to  the  verdict  for  the  pits.,  as- 
.{signees,  as  above ;  for  Andrews  and  Lowell  themselves,  at 
the  time  of  their  agreement  contemplated  an  assignment^  which 
was  never  made,  as  the  completion  of  their  contract;  no  memo- 
randum in  writing  ;  neither  dividend  was  passed  by  the  deft, 
to  the  credit  of,  or  paid  to  the  Company,  though  one  was 
received  by  him  before  Andrews  became  a  bankrupt.  On  the 
whole  the  agreement  was  loose,  incomplete,  and  unexecuted. 

^  10.  In  this  action  it  was  decided,  that  a  conmiission  of  5  Mass.  R. 
bankruptcy,  without  a  certificate  of  discharge,  is  no  bar  to  an  ^p-JjIfiS""^ 
action  brought  to  recover  a  demand  proved  under  the  com-  4  Dall.  76.-^ 
mission,  though  the  creditor  has  received  a  dividend.     Decid-  i  Biiin.603. 
ed  in  assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note.  One  insolvent  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  fairly  convey  his  estate  in  favour  of  such  creditors, 
as  would  accede  in  nine  months  after  the  deed  of  assignment 
b  executed.  The  bankrupt  is  entirely  devested  of  his  property, 
and  the  same  is  vested  in  his  assignees ;  and  there  is  in  him 
DO  residuary  interest.    They  may,  and  they  only  can,  maintain 
ejectment;  his  real  estate  belongs  exclusively  to  them.     2 
Day's  Cases  70,  Barstow  v.  Adams. 

^  11.  In  this  case  the  messenger  of  the  conmiissioners  of  a  5  Mass.  R. 
bankrupt,  Lewis,  delivered  his  goods  to  a  stranger,  taking  his  ob-  308,  Water- 
ligaticMi  to  keep  them  safely,  and  to  redeliver  them  on  demand ;  ™»"><^-^®'^"" 
this  stranger,  the  ph.,  cannot  maintain  replevin  under  this  de- 
livery, against  one  who  had  taken  the  goods ;  for  though  "  trover 
may  be  maintained  by  him  who  has  the  possession^^^  yet  "  re- 
j»IevMi'Caimot  be  maintained  but  by  him  who  has  the  property j 
«ttfaer  general  or  special,"  but  the  ph.  had  neither  under  this 
messenger ;  '*  the  general  property  was  in  the  commissioners 
mitil  the  assignment,  and  then  in  the  assignees."  *'  The  mes- 
senger, if  any  person,  had  the  special  property,  and  not  the 
pit*,  who  had  no  interest  ui  the  goods^  but  merely  had  the 
care  of  them  for  safe  keeping."  So  the  pit.,  on  his  possession^ 
might  have  maintained  trespass.  It  was  also  in  this  case  in- 
cumbent on  the  pit.  to  prove  Lewis'  act  of  banlcruptcy,  and 
the  regular  issuing  of  the  commission. 

^  12.  nis  was  assumpsit  on  a  note  in  writing,  by  which  6  Mass  R. 
the  deft,  promised  the  pit.  to  deliver  him  thirty-seven  barrels  ^*^»  ^?"**- 
of  beef  on  demand,  and  before  any  demand  made,  the  deft,  ^p'    '"' 
became  a  bankrupt ;   and  it  was  held,  that  the  proof  of  the 
clebt  before  commissioners  was  equivalent  to  a  demand  on  the 
jMromisor,  and  he  not  having  obtained  any  certificate  of  dis- 
charge, remained  liable  in  an  action  on  the  note. 
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Cm.  18. 
Art.  3. 


Trover  by 
usignees 
against  a 
•trancer,  they 
may,by  parol, 
prove  the  day 
on  which  the 
act  of  bank- 
ruptcy was 
committed. 
2  Day's  Ca. 
246. 
2  Mass. 
R.375,  Jonef 
V.  Goriiam,  k 
WilliaiDi 
traitea. 


MoseIey*s  R. 
28, 79, 80. 


9  Mass.  R. 

337,369, 
Dawes  J.  r. 
Boylston. 
7  Mass  R. 
213,  Liver- 
more,  as- 
signee &  al. 
9.  Swasey. 


§  13.  Parsons  C.  J.,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  ob 
served,  that  *'  by  the  English  statutes  of  bankruptcy,  it  seems 
to  be  settled,  ^at  no  debt  can  be  proved,  the  amount  of 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  a  jury,"  as  they  do  not  provide 
for  a  jury  ^'  to  decide  between  a  creditor  and  the  assignees :" 
but  the  act  of  Congress  does  provide  for  such  a  jury,  if  either 
party  require  it ;  hence  this  debt  could  be  demanded  against 
the  bankrupt's  estate*  ' 

§  14.  In  a  bankrupt  case,  after  the  creditor's  demand  was 
proved,  and  after  a  dividend  paid,  the  ass^nee  endorsed  on 
the  notes  that  formed  the  demand,  ^^  lunu  be  accountable  to 
bearer  of  this  note  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  of  S.  G." 
(creditors  of  the  bankrupt)  ^^  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
demands  on  him^  for  such  dividend  thereof  as  may  hereafter  be 
decreed  by  the  commissioners  on  the  within  estate j  to  be  paid  by 
me  as  asstgnee.^^  Held,  the  assignee  was  still  trustee  of  such 
creditor.  The  debt  was  due  from  Samuel  Rogers  to  said  Gor- 
ham  on  two  promissory  notes.  Williams  was  sole  assignee  of 
Rogers;  his  first  dividend  was  ordered  December  5,  1803, 
and  Gorham's  proportion  was  paid  by  Williams,  assignee ; 
second  dividend  was  ordered  July  9,  1805,  Gorham's  part 
was  $450,  which  Williams  had  advanced  to  him  October  18, 

1804,  and  took  his  promissory  note  for  it,  payable  July  6, 

1805,  with  interest.  Gorham  agreed  this  dividend  was  to  pay 
his  note.  Williams,  January  23,  1805,  signed  said  memoran* 
dums  of  said  notes  at  the  request  of  Gorham.  January  25, 
1805,  Williams  was  summoned  as  trustee  of  Gorham  ;  Wil- 
liams had  received  monies,  and  had  claims  as*  such  assignee, 
for  a  third  dividend  not  declared  ;  of  this  he  was  trustee, 
though  Gorham  had,  February  27,  1805,  by  indentiu'e,  as- 
signed over  his  estate  to  his  creditors,  and  the  case  was  held 
not  to  come  within  the  12th  section  of  the  trustee  act. 

§  15.  A  bond  payable  at  a  future  day  on  a  contingency^ 
cannot  be  proved  before  tlie  commissioners  till  the  contingen- 
cy happens  ;  but  if  a  bond  on  a  contingency  becomes  due  be- 
fore all  the  effects  are  divided,  the  obligee  shall  come  in  as  a 
creditor  to  what  remains  to  be  divided.  AnA  joint  creditors  shall 
first  be  paid  out  of  the  joint  estate,  and  separate  creditors  out 
of  the  separate  estate,  but  each  shall  come  in  for  any  surplus 
of  either. 

^16.  The  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  in  England  cannot  re- 
cover, in  the  courts  in  Massachusetts,  a  debt  due  to  the  bank- 
rupt, in  their  own  names. 

<^  17.  In  a  writ  of  entry  brought  to  recover  land,  formerly 
a  bankrupt^Sj  by  his  assignee,  held,  the  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  founded  on  verdict,  that  he  had  committed  an  act 
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of  bankruptcy  pursuant  to  the  52d  section  of  the  bankrupt    Ch.  18. 
laWy  was  final  on  the  question,  as  to  all  the  creditors  coming    Art.  3. 
in  under  the  commission  or  not.  V«^V^^ 

^18.  Assumpsit  was  originally  brought  by  Charles  Paine,  8  Ma8s.R. 
the  deft's.  intestate,  as  he  was  assignee  of  W.  P.  Smith,  a  bank'  ^2^»  ?*'*  *• 
rupt.    The  intestate  dymg,  pending  the  action,  the  deft,  was  adSir!"* 
udmitted  to  defend  it.    Held,  it  did  not  survive  against  the  ad- 
ministrator of  3uch  assignee.    This  was  a  special  action  for 
monies  paid  by  a  surety  on  a  custom  house  bond ;  Paine  had 
paid  half,  and  averred  he  had  effects  of  Smith's  to  pay  the 
bond.   The  administrator  pleaded  the  general  issue,  also,  that 
Paine*s  estate  was  insolvent,  and  shewed  how.     Pit.  demurred 
to  the  second  plea  in  bar. 

§  19.  Assumpsit;  plea  in  bar,  a  discharge  as  a  bankrupt.  10 Man. R. 
Held,  that  nothing  arising  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  ^^1^"*^ 
can  protect  die  bankrupt  but  a  certificate  of  discharge. 

§  20.  Of  Pleading  a  discharge.  This  was  debt  on  a  judg-  ^^f"'J^ 
ment  recovered  May  1803,  by  the  ph.,  and  one  W.  Jenkins,  r.  Stanley  & 
whom  the  pit.  had  survived,  against  the  deft.  The  deft.,  Ca-  al* 
leb  Stanley,  plead  in  bar  that  April  13,  1803,  he  became  a 
banki;ppt,  (within  the  act  of  Congress  &c.,)  that  such  proceed- 
ings were  had  before  the  commissioners  8^. ;  that  May  30, 
1803,  they  gave  him  a  certificate  of  discharge  from  all  debts 
&c. :  that  a  majority  of  his  creditors,  in  number  and  value,  con- 
sented the  commissioners  should  sign  and  seal  it ;  that  the  Dis- 
trict Judge  June  G,  1803,  allowed  and  confirmed  it,  and  made 
a  proferi  of  it.  Pit.  replied,  that  when  said  Caleb  was  sup- 
posed to  become  a  bankrupt,  '^  he  was  not  actually  using  the 
trade  of  merchandise,  by  buying  and  selling,  in  gross  or  by  re- 
tail, or  dealing  in  exchange,  or  as  a  banker,  factor,  or  under- 
writer, or  marine  insurer,"  *'  and  that  John  Eggleston,  the  pe- 
titioning creditor,  on  whose  sole  petition  the  proceedings  were 
had,  was  not  a  bond  fide  creditor  of  the  said  Caleb,  to  the 
amount  of  $1000,  but  his  pretended  debt  was,  without 
consideration,  and  made  by  fraud  and  collusion,  between  him 
and  the  said  Caleb,  for  the  purposes  of  enabling  him  to  obtain 
a  certificate  of  discharge,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  statute  ;" 
and  so  the  pit.  said  it  was  obtained  unfairly,  and  by  fraud  and 
collusion  be.  Said  Caleb  rejoined,  that  when  be.,  he  was  ac- 
tually using  the  trade  of  merchandise,  as  a  grocer ;  that  J. 
E.  was  a  b<ma  fide  creditor  for  a  good  and  valuable  consider- 
ation, and  that  said  discharge  was  fairly  obtained,  and  not  by 
fraud  he.  Issue  joined,  and  verdict,  ^'  that  the  certificate  of 
discharge  by  the  said  Caleb,  in  the  plea  aforesaid  mentioned  was 
obtained  fairly,  and  not  of  his  own  fraud,  and  by  collusion  with 
others,  as  by  the  pit's,  replication  is  alleged."  Pit.  moved  for 
judgment,  or  a  repleader,  because  said  Catob  had  not  pleaded 
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Ch.  18.    the  general  issue,  nor  set  forth  id  his  plea  all  the  material  facts 
Art,.  3.      necessary  to  discharge  him  by  the  statute  of  the  U.  S.  therein 
mentioned,  and  whether  the  certificate  was  obtained  by  fraud 
or  not,  was  immaterial.      Jackson  J.  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  noticed  the  thirty-fourth  section  of  the  statute  au- 
thorized the  general  issue  ;  only  one  in  this  action,  on  a  judg- 
ment, was  nul  tiel  record^  not  triable  by  jury.     Hence  the  deft, 
could  not  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  the  statute.     He 
must  of  course  plead  specially  the  matter  relied  on  for  his  dis- 
charge, and  the  sufficiency  of  his  plea  must  be  decided  by 
the  rules  of  the  common  law.     Had  been  clearly  bad  on  de- 
murrer, but  cured  by  the  subsequent  pleadings  and  verdict. 
The  replication  was  calculated  to  impeach  the  certificate,  on 
the  ground  of  fraud,  and  stated  several  facts  to  that  purpose, 
so  confessed,  and  avoided,  &u;.,  admitting  every  fact  substan- 
tially stated  in  the  bar  ;  repeated  the  facts  it  averred,  and  ob- 
served, *'  all  this  could  not  be  true,  unless  certain  other  facts 
Bii*^k'  nlT       ^^  existed,*'  and  stated  them,  and  inferred,  on  sound  princi- 
Act  of  ^00,  pies  in  pleading,  the  facts  stated  in  the  plea  in  bar,  and  those 
a  right  of  ac-  necessarily  implied  made  a  good  defence.    ^'  The  certificate  is 
on'a  tort"  did  P^^  focie  evidence  of  all  the  proceedings  precedent  to  ob- 
not  pass  by     taining  it ;"  and  provides  a  verdict  shall  pass  for  the  deft.,  un- 
a  general  u-  less  the  pit.  can  in  his  action  prove  that  the  certificate  was  ob- 
tbe"biuik*^     tained  unfairly  and  by  fraud  he.    Not  to  be  supposed  the  pit. 
nipt*8  estate    meant  to  reply  *^  several  distinct  and  independent  facts,''  so 
•es^^SDi?"'  make  his  replication  double,  and  which,  if   traversed  would 
Ca.  272,        have  been  proved  by  the  certificate.    The  rejoinder  traversed 
Bird  0.  Hemp-  the  only  material  averment,  viz.,  "  the  fraud  in  obtaining  the 
•^®*^*  certificate ;"  this  is  found  for  the  deft ;  so  the  verdict  de*eides 

the  only  material  fact  on  these  pleadings,  so  no  repleader. 
Judgment  for  the  defts. 
iBos.  kP.  ^21.   Composition  unth  creditors.      Those  of  a  bankrupt 

286,  Stork  r.    agreed,  by  deed,  to  receive  Qs,  in  the  pound,  and  release  all 
MawsoR.        over.     One  creditor  had  two  distinct  debts  due  from  him, 
for  one  of  which  he  held  bills  to  the  amount,  and  received  his 
dividend  of  8s,  on  both,  and  then  recovered  the  full  value  of 
some  of  the  bills.     Held,  this  he  recovered   to  the  bankrupt's 
use.     Though  a  parol  acceptance  of  85.  in  the  pound  cannot 
be  pleaded,  yet  when  by  deed  it  may  ;  and  Buller  J.  said,  this 
creditor  might  have  taken  Ss.  in  the  pound  on  one  debt,  and 
6Taun.R.      viewed  the  other  as  paid  by  the  bills,  but  he  did  not  take  this 
fi3»-  course.     A  bankrupt's  intention  in  preferring  a  creditor  is  for 

the  jury  to  consider. 

4D.  &  E.  ^22.  One  insolvent  assigned  over  his  effects  for  the  benefit 

166,  JacLson  of  the  creditors,  and  it  was  provided  in  the  deed,  the  shares 

c.  Lomas.        ^f  ^^  creditors  who  should  not  execute  it  before  a  day  named, 

should  be  paid  by  the  trustee  to  the  insolvent.     An  agreement 
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made  between  him  and  such  an  after  creditor,  after  the  day,    Ch.  18, 
that  if  he  signed  the  deed  he  should  be  paid  his  whole  debt,    ^Art.  3. 
is  fraudulent  and  void.  K^^y^J 

§  23.  The  United  States  cannot  have  an  action  for  money  3  Cranch 
had  and  received  against  a  bankrupt's  assignees,  for  the  price  |^»  ^^»  ^• 
of  a  ship  sold  by  them,  as  his  property,  who  had  got  a  register  crandy  & 
by  a  false  oath,  the  United  States  never  having  seised  the  ship  al. 
for  the  forfeiture  before  his  sale  and  transfer  ;     nor  elected  the 
forfeiture,  and  not  the  value. 

^  24.  The  bankrupt  laws  of  a  foreign  nation  cannot  work  a  6  Cranch 
legal  transfer  of  property  in  the  United  States.      Harrison  v.  ^^' 
Sterry. 

^25.  T.  8^  H.  Moore,  partners  in  trade,  owed   a  debt  to  5  Cranch  34. 
Jno.  &  Jam.  Tucker.     T.  Moore  became  a  bankrupt,  and  Ox-  7^^^  ^'u 

1        !_•  •  1  1  'u  T    o      ¥    m     1         Tucker,  nits. 

ley,  his  assignee,  brought  assumpsit  against  J.  &  J.  Tucker,  in  errur,  v. 
JVb»  assumpsit  pleaded.      Verdict  for  Oxley  for  $143  38,  Oiley,  as- 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  court.    Before  the  Moores  dissolv-  "K^g* 
ed  partnership  they  became  indebted  jointly  to  J.  b  J.  Tuck-  Moore,  a 
cr  in  $106  49  ;  and  after  they  dissolved,  J.  fc  J.  Tucker  be-  {^e  fira  of  ^ 
came  indebted  to  T.  Moore  in  $113  12,  the  debt  his  assignee  x.  k  H. 
sued  for.     Held,  J.  8^  J.  Tucker  might  set  off  their  debt,  Moore, 
£106  49,  against  T.  fc  H.  Moore,  against  T.  Moore's  sepa-  C»J^^>««> 
rate   debt,    $113  12,  against   J.    b  J.  Tucker.      2.  Such 
off-set  could  not  have  been  made  at  law,  independent  of  our 
bankrupt  law.     3.  A  debt  jointly  owed  by  the  bankrupt  and 
his  partner,  may  be  off-set  against  a  debt  owed  to  the  bank- 
rupt separately,  and  may  be  proved  under  a  separate  commis- 
sion against  him  ;     4.  And  a  full  dividend  received.  5.  Equi- 
ty  alone  restrains  the  joint  creditor  from  receiving  his  full  di- 
vidend, until  the  joint  effects  are  exhausted. 

^  26.  The  deft,  pleaded  the  endorser's  bankruptcy,  in  bar  of  3  Cranch, 
the  action.     Held,  the  pit.  might  reply  the  note  was  given  to  Wilson  v. 
the  endorser  in  trust  for  the  pit.     Joint  debt  set  off  against  a  jgg  "  *  J'  ^^ 
separate  claim,  5  Cranch  34.      The  averment  a  promissory  the  law  of 
note  is  endorsed  for  value  received,  is  immaterial,  and  need  Virginia. 
not  be  proved,  Wilson  v.  Codman.     Many  cases  in  which  one 
may  be  a  bankrupt,  as  a  shoemaker  &c.,  or  not,  see  Bac.  Abr. ; 
Am.  ed.,  title  Bankrupt. 

§27.  Bankrupts^  how' sued  iuc.  Two,  of  three  partners,  l  Johns.  R. 
became  bankrupts  in  England  ;  the  other  resided  in  New  York,  i'pj^l^ni 
and  declared  a  bankrupt  under  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
Assumpsit  was  brought  in  the  name  of  all  the  partners  to  re- 
cover a  debt  due  before  the  bankruptcy.  Quaere,  ought  not 
the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  partner  here  to  have  been  join- 
ed. Quaere,  if  the  assignees  of  the  bankrupt  partners  in  Eng- 
land can  sue  here.  3.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  pit.  may  be 
given  in  evidence  under  the  general  issue* 
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Ch.  18.        ^28.  But  since  held,  a  writ  may  be  brought  in  New  York, 

Art.  3.      in  the  name  of  a  foreign  bankrupt,  and  he  may^be  joined  with 

V^XV^i^   the  assignees  of  a  co-partner,  who  is  here  a  bankrupt  accord- 

2  Johns.  R.    ing  to  the  forms  in  this  country  settled. 

c^'^t^  •'        ^i  29.  Praciice  among  nations  as  to  assignees  &c.      It  is  a 

2  Johns.  R.     general  principle  among  them,  to  admit  and  give  effect  to  the 

437,  Sands  v.  title  of  foreign  assignees,  in  bankrupt  cases.     But  the  mode  of 

S^Tdo^     proceeding  to  recover  debts  due  to  the  bankrupt,  whether  id 

686  to  606,     his  own  name  or  that  of  his  assignees,  depends  on  the  form  of 

same  case  in  proceeding  in  the  country,  and  in  the  court,  in  which  the  suit 

is  instituted.     3.  Where  a  decree  in  chancery  has  been  made 

in  a  suit  by  a  bankrupt's  creditors  against  him,  his  assignee,  and 

others,  and  then  the  assignee  is  removed,  and  a  new  one  ap* 

pointed  by  a  majority  of  the  creditors,  and  the  cause  is  brought 

by  appeal  to  the  court  of  errors,  that  court  will  not  stay  the 

proceedings  until  the  new  assignee  be  made  a  party  by  the 

respondents.     Conveyances  made  to  defeat  creditors,  are  void 

by  common  law  as  well  as  by  statute,  deeds  void  a6  initio. 

1  Caines*  R.        ^  30.  A  certificate  is  produced  under  the  bankrupt  act  of 

487,  Jones  v.  the  United  States,  granted  in  a  sister  state,  thereon  the  deft. 

Emerson.        ^yj  ^^  discharged. 

2Cames*R.        §  "^I-  I^  ^  person  hire  a  house  for  a  year  before  his  act  of 

26,  Hen-        bankruptcy,  and  he  continue  in  possession  after  such  act,  he  is 

dricks  v,  Ju-    ,jqj  discharged  from  the  subsequent  rent  by  his  certificate. 

1  Johns.  R.         ^  32.  A  received  monies  prior  to  his  act  of  bankruptcyi  on 

37,  Hatten  v.  a  promise  to  put  it  out  on  bond  and  mortgage  security,  but  ne- 

Speyer.         glected  to  do  it.  Held,  he  was  not  liable  in  a  special  action  on 

the  case,  but  that  the  action  was  barred  by  his  certificate,  as 

the  creditor  might  clearly  have  proved  his  demand  under  the 

commission.     Whenever  the  certificate  would  be  a  bar  to  the 

4  Dallas  871.  debt,  it  may  be  so  proved. 

1  Caines'  R.  ^  33.  The  commissioners  have  no  power  to  declare  tlie 
63S.  time  when  one  becomes  a  bankrupt. 

4 Day's Ca.  §  34.  A  debtor's  attempt  to  conceal  himself  to  his  creditors, 
fil,  Barnes  r.  ^^^  bcinc  denied  to  them,  is  not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless 

Billington.         .         ,      ,  11  1  •  r  I      ^ ' 

thereby  he  actually  prevents  the  service  oi  process. 

6  Johns.  R.         §  35.  One  insolvent  may  bond  fide  give  a  preference  to  one 

412,  Phcenii   creditor,  and  this,  though  voluntary,  is  vahd,  unless  done   in 

*  Day  &,  al.    contemplation  of  bankruptcy ;    and  if  that  be  contemplated  by 

the  debtor,  yet  if  on  the  application  of  a  creditor  he  pays  hiiii, 

his  payment  is  good  ;  so  is  an  assignment  of  property. 

1  Johns.  R.  ^  36.  If  C,  on  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy,  prefer  W,  a  credit- 
1870,  Ogdenk  or,  and  without  suit  &c.,  and  if  he  sue,  then  another  ;  this  is 
Sin*^  cUed  by  voluntary  and  void,  as  decided  in  trover  by  Ojgden  &  al.,  assign- 
the  court,       ees  of  W.  &  D.  A.Cummings,  bankrupts,  against  Jackson,  made 

2  E  *^U7  —  ^^"^^^^  ^^  *®  Manhattan  Company  &c.     Nov.  14,  1803,  the 

4    D.   fa   E.    212.— Cowp.  122,  632— 3  Wils.  47— 4Biiir.  ?2<0. 
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Cummingses  being  insolvent,  assigned  over  a  bill  of  lading  of   Ch.  19. 
goods  at  sea,  to  Jackson  in  trust  for  said  Company,  to  which    Art.  1» 
they  owed  bona  fide  $720 ;  but  if  it  sued  them,  then  the  prop-    K^ry^J 
erty  was  to  go  to  Thomas  Cummings.     December  14,  1803, 
W.  b  D.  A.  Cummings  became  bankrupts.     Held,  this  as- 
signment was  void,  as  above,  being  on  the  eve  and  in  contem- 
plation of  bankruptcy.     Thomas  Cummings  was  also  a  hand 
jide  creditor,  for  whose  use  the  property  was  held  by  the  defi*, 
and  no  evidence  Thomas  Cummings  had  urged  the  bankrupts 
for  security,  or  that  he  even  knew  of  the  assignment.     See  3 
Johns.  R.  71 ;  4  do.  536. 

A  debtor  insolvent  may  bond  fide  give  a  preference  to  one  ft  Johns,  R. 
creditor,  to  the  exclusion  of-  others,  and  it  is  valid,  though  Jj,^^'^ 
voluntary,  if  not  done  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy.     2.  If  Day&al.  ai^ 
an  pct  of  bankruptcy  be  contemplated  by  the  debtor,  yet  if  he  sigoees. 
pays  a  creditor  or  assigns  to  him  property,  such  payment  or 
assignment  is  valid,  as  against  the  assignees  of  such  debtor  if 
made  at  the  instance  and  on  the  application  of  the  particular 
creditor.     3.  Held,  the  answer  of  one  deft,  is  no  evidence 
against  his  co-deft.     4.  Subsequent  declarations  by  a  party  to 
a  sale,  or  transfer  of  property,  which  go  to  devest  a  vested 
right,  are  not  admissible  evidence.      5.  A  deemed  a  witness, 
having  been  discharged  as  a  bankrupt,  and  whose  estate  prob- 
ably would  not  pay  twenty-five  per  cent.,  in  a  suit  brought  by 
the  assignees  of  B,  a  bankrupt,   against   whom  A  had  prov- 
ed  a  debt  under  the  commission.     Decree  of  the  court  of 
chancery  reversed ;  Phoenix,  the  appellant,  was  father-in-law 
to  Ingraham,  the  bankrupt ;  many  authorities  were  cited. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ASSUMPSIT.    BARON  AND  FEME. 


Art.  1.  General  principles,  ^  1.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
law  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  United  States  generally,  that 
deserves  more  attention  than  this  in  relation  to  husband  and 
wife.  It  is  the  ground  of  actions,  and  especially  of  (usumpsit^ 
in  a  vast  many  cases.  The  connexion  between  baron  in  feme 
involves  relative  rights,  duties,  and  obligation,  that  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  in  England,  <faas  the  law  been  more 
changed  in  three  centuries  than  on  this.     The  old  maximj 
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Ch.  19.  once  so  general  and  unyielding,  that  the  wife's  existence 
Art.  1.  was  incorporated  in  that  of  her  husband's,  or  suspended  dur« 
ing  the  coverture ;  that  she  had  no  will  of  her  own,  no 
volition,  no  self  conUx)l,  and  no  power  to  act  but  as  his  servant 
or  agent,  seems  now  almost  done  away ;  as  now  she  has  nu- 
merous rights  of  property,  and  is  under  numerous  obligations 
in  relation  to  it ;  some  of  which  are  now  enforced  in  courts  of 
law,  and  many  more  of  them  in  courts  of  chancery.  Some 
peculiar  difficulties  attend  this  part  of  the  law  in  Massachu- 
setts. Here  our  statues  make  many  material  provisions  which 
are  new,  and  not  found  in  the  English  law.  On  these  provis- 
ions there  have  been,  as  yet,  but  few  decisions.  Though  we 
have  adopted  some  of  the  rights  and  obligations,  especially 
where  there  is  a  separation^  which  are  enforced  only  in  chan- 
cery, where  there  is  a  chancery  court,  yet  we  have  no  chan- 
cery court  to  enforce  such  as  we  have  adopted.  Hence 
it  is  a  subject  of  much  uncertainty  how  in  this  state  they  are 
to  be  carried  into  effect ;  and  for  this  reason  too,  it  is  very  often 
a  question  which  of  these  rights  and  obligations,  found  in  En- 
'  glish  books,  we  have,  or  have  not,  adopted. 

This  case  of  baron  b  feme  is  the  only  case  in  the  law,  in 
which  the  law  wholly,  without  the  creditor's  consent,  dischar- 
ges his  debtor,  the  J^eme,  and  substitutes  another  debtor,  the 
husband.  As  where,  when  sole^  she  has  contracted  to  pay 
rent  for  an  estate  she  has  hired,  he  alone  by  law  becomes  lia- 
ble to  pay  it,  and  has  in  return  the  usufruct  of  it  as  absolutely 
his  own,  and  she  by  her  marriage,  is  totally  discharged  of  her 
contract  to  pay.  What  marriages  are  legal,  see  Ch.  46,  Mar- 
riages. 
2  Bl.  Com.  ^  2.  The  maxim,  they  are  one  person  in  law,  according  to 

433, 439.—  Blackstone,  and  other  eminent  law  writers  in  England ;  the 
413^111*°  English  law  considers  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  binding, 
Co/l.  112.  when  the  parties  are  able  and  do  contract  in  legal  form.  This 
T^'^M^?^  principle  we  have  adopted,  the  effect  of  which  according  to 
—New  on  ^'^®  common  law  to  make  them  one  person,  so  incapable  of 
Con.  21, 30.  contracting  with  each  other  in  any  case.  This  is  the  old  max- 
67^21"  ^*  ^  ^^®  courts  of  law  adopted  as  a  general  one,  but  which  has 
'  been  almost  done  away  In  time  and  practice  ;    for  numerous 

are  the  cases  in  which  baron  ^  feme  are  viewed  in  courts  of 
law,  as  well  as  of  equity,  as  two  distinct  persons.  As 
where  the  law  holds  a  deed,  or  devise  of  land  to  her,  vests  it 
in  her,  and  not  in  him,  the  freehold  or  inheritance  is  absolute- 
ly hers,  and  the  usufruct^  and  that  only,  is  absolutely  his. 
And  hence  as  to  real  estate  they  are  clearly  two  distinct  per- 
•sons  in  law. 

So  in  equity i  and  in  the  dvil  and  French  laws,  they  are 
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gemnl^  distinct  persons,  and  may  contract  wkh  eaoh  otMr    Ch.  19t 
in  many  cases,  and  especially  with  the  formality  of  a  trustee.      AH.  U 

If  tbey  agree  to  live  separate,  this  contract  between  them    ,^ry^^ 
krdeognised  in  law  as  well  as  in  equity,  and  he  never  ca&re^ 
flame  the  marital  rights,  he  thereby  has  renounced.      Each 
eovenant  is  valid  in  law  and  equity,  they  make  on  the  occasion,  v^m.  ater, 
and  "  binds  them  both,  till  they  both  agree  to  co-habit  agaki.^  ^^m!^^^ 
And  Mead's  case,  1  Burr.  642,  to  the  samo  effect.  ® 

In  equity  she  may  sue  him  I^  her  prochein  ami,  and  in  oor  Stra.  478. 
court  in  an  action  of  necessity,  in  certain  cases,  as  for  her  alimo- 
By  allowed  her  to  be  paid  by  him,  when  divorced  from  bed 
and  board,  as  a.  12,  this  chapter,  when  in  fact  they  continue 
to  be  husband  and  wife.  So  in  cases  of  crimes,  they  are  two 
dUstinct  persons. 

She  if  a$  capable  of  property  as  a  femeiole  ;    and  if  he  re-  7  EBst639w-^ 
flounces  his  marital  rights  to  the  usufruct  of  her  real  proper-  1  H.Bi.334 
qr,  she  alone  can  convey  it  by  copyhold-surrenderj  in  the  ne-  comton  v. 
tare  of  a  deed  or  devise,  and  after  so  renouncing  he  need  not  ColUnaon. 
be  joined  in  the  conveyance,  and  it  is  good  in  law. 

So  if  the  husband  covenant  to  pay  trustees  a  certain  sum  2  East  283, 
annually,  as  separate  maintenance  for  his  wife,  with  the  consent  ^^^5i^hL?' 
of  them,  or  of  their  executors  be.,  the  contract  will  be  enfore-  bat  2^Ve8.  jr. 
ed  in  a  court  of  law,  though  providing  for  a  future  sepvation.  62ik— 2  Veat. 
In  thb  case  many  were  cited  to  the  same  purpose.  1  Burr,  j  Jg""""^*  ^ 
M3. 

She  is  ft  distinct  person  whes  she  executes  a  mere  power,  Reeve'aDom. 
and  by  it  conveys  lands  ;  and  by  such  power  she  may  convejr  ^®^-  ^^i  i^^- 
area  to  her  husband.      So  she  may  act  in  auier  droit ^  withofH  lax-l^^Dt'k 
him,  and  convey  to  him  as  executrix  of  her  deceased  and  f(w^  £.  ais,  Jar- 
mer  husband,  his  lands,  as  in  these  the  second  husband  has  no  SJ.^.^*      . 
interest.     If  as  trustee  she  has  lands,  she  can  convey  them  HMtSottti  «w 
whbout  him.     So  lands  vested  in  her,  to  convey  on  condition,  Gill. 
she  can  alone  convey,  as  her  husband  can  receive  no  injury^ 
bttik  her  act.     6  East  257.     So  she  may  have  stock  in  trade 
exempt  from  lus  debts. 

But  some  cases  are  now  decided  on  this  maxkn,  as  where  a  10  Mod.aos. 
gram  is  made  to  A,  and  to  B  and  his  wife,  B  and  his  wife  ^-^-  ^*  ii> 
take  a  moiety  only,  as  one  person,  and  that  an  tntire  estate^  So  ""  •^•^•^• 
he  cannot  grant  any  thing  to  her,  or  contract  with  her  directly ; 
and  generally  all  contracts  made  between  them  before  mar- 
riage are  avoided  by  it. 

And  if  a  feme  obligee  marry  one  of  the  obligors,  it  is  a  dis-  Cro.  Ei.  661, 
charge  to  them  all ;  but  a  wife  may  take  by  her  husband's  p^°"*' 
will  or  be  his  attorney.    There  are  in  the  English  and  our 
law  books  scores  of  such  cases  rdating  to  this  maxim,  shew- 
ing it  ia  true  in  some  cases,  and  that  it  has  no  foundation  iir 
flMoy  •    A  munber  of 'these  eases  will  be  found  tnetber  ptrt»ef  7  £sat  689. 

TOL.  I.  43 
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Ch.  14.    this  work.   Per  Lord  Kenyon  she  can  do  no  act  to  estdp  htt^ 
ArU  !•      self. 

^^^vxj       ^  3*  B%$  contract  to  leave  her  property  at  his  decease  it 

d  Salk.  66,     vciid.   Whatever  was  the  opinion  once,  there  is  now  no  doubt 

^ompson  V.  q^  t^is  point  in  England,  or  the  United  States.    As  where  the 

2  p.  w.  243.  liusband  gave  a  bond  conditioned  to  leave  his  wife  £80  at  his 

—Salk.  327.    death,  if  she  survived  liim,  and  to  her  use  ;  on  his  death  an 

action  was  brought  on  this  bond  against  his  admioistrator,  and 

judgment  for  the  pit.     Nor  can  he  release  any  right,  that  can 

by  no  possibility  accrue  to  her  during  the  coverture. 

6D.&E.881       *^  where  January  1782,  John  MUhurn^  the  pit's,  husband, 

Milburn  o.      gave  a  bond  to  her  whom  he  intended  to  marry,  conditioned 

•xnT— ^^  ^'    ^'  ^®  payment  of  J&3000  to  her  by  his  heirs  or  executors, 

1  Vera.  408.  her  executors  &;c.,  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  his  death,  if 
•«N2ytiit343.  she  survived  him.    Held,  this  bond  was  valid  and  not  released 

by  the  marriage.     And  when  it  was  pleaded  in  bar  of  the  ao« 

tion,  the  pit.  might  reply  the  special  purposes  for  which  the 

bond  was  made,  for  they  are  consistent  with  the  bond  and 

condition,  and  the  case  is  the  same  if  the  man  make  a  promise 

instead  of  giving  a  bond. 

12  Mod.  288       In  this  case,  Cage  v.  Acton^  the  same  point  as  in  Milburo 

^^»^^*  b  al.  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges ;  and  all  the 

siame  case      cases  on  the  subject  were  considered,  and  held  the  contract 

Salk.  327.      was  valid,  and  only  suspended  during  the  coverture.     It  was 

urged,  if  a  husband  owes  a  thing  to  his  wife,  he  owes  it  to  him« 

self,  and  it  was  asked,  how  that  could  be  i    To  which  it  was 

answered,  that  '^  the  law  very  often  made  a  fiction  for  the 

preservation  of  right,  and  a  suspension  of  a  personal  duty  is 

not  always  an  extinguishment  of  it." 

2  Mass.  R.  %  4*  Separate  maintenance.  This  principle  also  has  been  es- 
169,  Page  #.  tablished  in  Massachusetts  ;  as  where,  February  8,  1794,  Col- 
Tnifaot.         ^Qjj  Trufant  as  principal,  and  Joseph  Trufant  as  surety,  gave 

a  bond  to  Page,  father  of  the  principal's  wife,  conditioned  for 
her  maintenance  after  a  voluntary  separation ;  and  held  good 
on  argument.  And  that  a  husband  and  wife  may  well  separate 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  jealousies  and  animosities  between  them, 
and  that  a  contract  for  her  separate  maintenance  was  valid. 
It  was  objected,  as  the  wife  was  not  bound  by  her  covenants  in 
the  articles  of  separation,  and  the  trustee  had  made  none, 
there  was  no  consideration  for  the  bond  ;  but  Parsons  C.  J. 
said,  a  bond  imports  a  consideration,  '^the  want  of  which  the 
obligor  is  estopped  to  plead,"  though  he  may  avoid  it  by 
shewing  it  was  obtained  by  fraud  or  duress,  or  that  the  con- 
sideration is  illegal,  or  against  the  policy  of  the  law.  *^  The 
consideration  was  legal  and  meritorious,  as  it  was  made  to 
secure  a  separate  maintenance  for  the  wife,  who  separated 
from  the  husband  for  their  mutual  comfort.    This  has  long 
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been  the  practice  in  England  and  the  United  States  generally,    Ch.  19. 
and  m  numerous  cases.     See  cases  of  Lister ;  Crompton  «•    Jirt.  1. 
CoBinson ;  Rodney  v.  ChamberSi  above. 

^  5.  The  general  principle  im  which  the  vf^e  is  sued  ahne. 
That  she  may  be  sued  alone  in  certain  cases,  is  perfectly  clear, 
bat  eminent  judges  and  lawyers  differ  as  to  the  principle.  For 
centuries  past  it  has  been  settled,  that  she  might  be  sued  alone 
on  her  contracts,  or  for  her  torts,  where  her  husband  was  ban- 
ished ;  so  where  he  was  an  cUien  enemy.  So  where  he  was 
transported^  though  only  for  seven  years  ;  so  in  modem  cases 
where  there  is  a  regular  separation  by  contract,  or  a  judicial 
divorce  from  bed  and  board.  On  what  principle  do  these 
cases  rest  f  Those  most  opposed,  as  Lord  Kenyon  Sec.  to 
the  wife's  liability  to  civil  actions,  contend  she  is  liable  only 
on  the  principle  her  husband  is  civiliter  mortuuSy  or  dvitty 
dead,  as  where  banished,  transported  be. ;  but  this  principle 
clearly  fails,  for  most  clearly  the  alien  enemy  husband  is  not 
civUiier  mortuus^  nor  can  one  be,  transported  bu't  for  seven 
years,  nor  in  tliese  or  even  in  the  case  of  one  banished  for  life, 
or  exiled  is  he  in  fact  civilly  dead  ;  for  his  wife  cannot  marry 
again,  no  administration  can  be  granted  on  his  estate,  there  is 
no  descent  of  his  estate,  no  dower  assigned  in  it.  So  are 
clearly  the  best  authorities.  Lord  Mansfield  and  others  have 
rested  this  liability  on  cases  of  separation,  and  the  agreement 

.  to  live  separate,  and  on  her  separate  maintenance  ;  but  the  true 
principle  seems  to  have  been  not  much  noticed  in  the  English 
csaes.  The  true  principle  is  this,  barely  mentioned  by  Law- 
rence J.,  when  he  holds  she  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  alone,  be- 
cause her  husband  had  not  renounced  his  marital  rights  to  her 
Crson,  society,  and  services  he. ;  and  by  Lord  Kenyon  when 
said,  if  we  aUow  the  wife  to  be  sued  alone  (in  cases  of 
separation)  she  may  be  taken  in  execution  and  imprisoned 
alone,  and  this  will  be  as  a  divorce. 

The  true  principle  is  here  suggested  ;  for  on  examining  the 
cases  carefully  it  will  be  found,  she  cannot  be  sued,  though 
Uving  separate,  where  h^  husband  has  not  renounced  his  right 
to  her  person.  And  that  she  may  be  sued  alone  where  he 
has  renounced  this  right,  and  she  may  bind  herself  so  as  to  be 

^sued  alone  on  her  contracts,  whenever  his  marital  rights  are  not 
affected  by  them  and  there  is  no  coercion.  This  is  the  case 
of  the  wife  of  the  alien  enemy ;  and  because  no  rights  of  her 
husband  can  thereby  be  affected,  he  being  an  alien  enemy 
and.  oat  of  the  country,  has  no  right  that  can  be  lost  or  eject- 
ed by  her  being  sued  alone  and  imprisoned.  And  it  has  been 
wen  observed,  that  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Rutton^  on 
whidl  80touch  stress  \»  laid  by  some,  this  right  was  not  re- 
nausMi.    h  has  been  said  by  Judge  Reeve,  that  die  is  net 
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Ch.  19.  criminal  law  absolutely  adjudges  she  wittingly  and  willingly 
Jlrt*  1  •  receives  him  to  her  bed,  and  is  as  guil^  as  he  is ;  and  hence, 
this  criminal  law  invariably  and  justly  punishes  her  for  wick- 
edly and  wilfully  committing  the  crime  of  adultery.  The 
English  lawyers  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  preserve  one  ab- 
surd fiction,  seem  to  have  laboured  hard  to  invent  another. 
Holding  to  the  one,  a  wi5s  could  not  convey  her  real  property 
fiur  want  of  existence  and  will,  and  finding  she  had  always 
done  it  by  fine  or  recovery  in  court,  they  invented  another  no- 
tion, not  having  the  least  foundation  in  fact,  that  is,  that  she  in  so 
doing  was  considered  by  the  court,  as  a  feme  sole^  when  the 
very  record  itself  of  tlie  cai»e  shewed  she  was  examined  by  the 
court  as  a  wife,  and  in  evejy  breath  inquired  of,  if  she  was 
influenced  by  her  husband,  in  faet,  such  is  the  inveterate  hold 
this  fiction  or  notion  has  ever  had  on  some  minds,  that  they 
never  can  view  a  wife  as  having  any  will,  finy  power  to  con- 
tract for  herself,  so  as  to  be  suable  aione.  Perhaps  this  notion 
was  once  correct,  when  the  law  viewed  wives  almost  as  their 
husbands'  slaves,  and  alnoost  incapable  of  separate  property ; 
however  this  may  be,  ii  has  in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  no  foundation  in  fact.  Half 
of  the  rights  of  wives  now  may  be  claimed  in  chancery,  and 
near  all  dbeir  rights,  when  living  separate,  as  by  law  they  may 
do,  may  there  be  claimed  and  enforced,  where  they  are  view- 
ed to  most  purposes  as  single  women,  and  may  even  by  jpro- 
ckein  ami  sue  dieir  husbands ;  and  if  they  have  no  other  trus- 
tees of  their  separate  property,  have  their  husbands  deemed 
and  held  trustees.  And  even  at  law,  they  can,  as  all  agree, 
take  securities  for  property  to  any  rensonable  amount  before 
marriage,  keep  them  during  it,  zaA  enforce  them  whenever  it 
is  terminated  ;  they  can  in  courts  of  law,  directly  and  by  them- 
selves alone,  sue  their  husbands  .or  aMmony,  as  will  appear 
in  many  cases  stated  in  this  and  other  chapters ;  and  many 
other  rights  wives  now  have  in  Snglaixd  and  America,  which 
render  them  almost  as  indepenjsnt,  as  to  property  and  suits, 
as  wives  are  in  France  and  other  counVries,  i.iat  have  adopt- 
ed the  Civil  Law,  as  the  broad  foundation  of  all  their  laws. 

i^  7.  Morality y  religien^  and  pMic  policy.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected, that  as  riches  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  personal  pro- 
perty, rapidly  increased  in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
so  separation  of  man  and  wife,  with  separate  maintenances  and 
renunciations  of  marriage  rights,  rapidly  increased  also ;  but 
they  did  not  excite  any  material  alarm  for  a  long  time  ;  in 
fact,  not  till  after  many  judicial  decisions,  to  be  cited  in  the 
sequel,  had  been  made  establishing  their  legality.  However, 
in  process  of  time,  as  new  notions  widely  spread  in  Europe, 
by  some  thought  liberal,  and  by  some  loose  and  pernicious,  the 
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final  effects  of  ivhieh  were  seen  in  the  approach  and  pn^ress  Cb.  19. 
of  the  French  revolution,  some  judges  and  lawyers  more  ri^d  Art.  1« 
in  their  morals  and  religion,  and  of  course  nore  so  as  to  family 
order  and  public  policy,  became  more  opposed  to  these  sepa- 
rations, and  their  natural  consequences,  the  breaking  up  of 
many  families,  and  so  family  order.  They  found,  however, 
their  legality  was  established  by  numerous  precedents  that 
eould  not  be  overturned  ;  but  thesje  judges  and  lawyers  were  not 
90  bound  but  that  they  might  express  opinions,  that  it  had  been 
better  if  originally  the  decisions  had  been  the  other  way,  and 
against  their  legdity.  These  opinions  they  occasionally  did 
express.  It  became  natural  for  them  to  seize  every  allowable 
pretence  to  discountenance  them,  and  as  often^  in  making  them, 
the  marital  rights  were  not  clearly,  fully,  and  permanently 
renounced,  and  the  rights  of  separate  property  were  not  fuUy 
and  permanently  restored  the  wife,  so  as  to  restore  her  condi- 
tion of  zfeme  sole  in  all  things  but  marrying  again,  whence  the 
reasons  of  her  liability  to  be  sued  alone,  insome  points  failed ; 
it  was  natural  for  judges  &c.,  on  principle  opposed  to  such 
separations  vasdy  multiplied,  to  seize  on  these  defects  in  the 
ardcles  of  separation,  to  discountenance  these  modem  inroads 
on  the  marriage  state ;  and  one  way  was  as  m  Marshall  v.  Rut* 
taUf  tQ  hold  the  wife  separated  not  capable  to  contract,  so  as 
to  be  alone  suable,  as  this  at  once  placed  her  in  a  humble 
subjected  state  in  which  no  one  would  trust  her ;  a  state  in 
which  her  friends  would  not  be  much  inclined  to  place  her. 
It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  wife  ought  not  to  be  suable  as  a 
feme  eohj  until  she  is  restored  to  the  condition  of  one  in  rela- 
tion to  her  husband,  that  is,  until  she  has  the  rights  of  a  feme 
toh  as  to  her  separate  property,  and  rendered  no  longer  liable 
to  have  her  person,  society,  or  personal  services  ever  after 
claimed  by  her  husband.  Now,  upon  a  close  examination  it 
will  be  found,  that  in  Rutton's  case,  and  in  every  case  in  which 
the  decision  has  been  against  this  separate  liability  of  the  wife, 
there  have  existed  one  or  both  of  tliese  defects  in  the  articles 
of  separation.  Either  her  separate  maintenance  has  been 
clearly  inadequate,  and  a  mere  fraud  upon  her,  or  not  effect- 
/ually,  or  not  permanendy  secured  to  her,  or  her  husband  has 
retained  some  right  at  some  time  to  seize  her  person,  or  to 
cbum  it  with  her  society,  and  of  course  her  services.  In  either 
case  the  reason  of  this  her  liability  fails«  It  is  true,  thou^  such 
defects  have  been  so  discoverable  in  these  cases,  they  have 
not  always  been  expressly  mentioned  by  the  judges  in  giving 
their  opinions.  On  the  whole,  it  is  very  clear  the  cases  of 
BarwM  v.  Brooks^  Ringstead  v.  Lady  Lanesbaraughj  Car^ 
Hit  V.  PUnorts^  be.  remain  unshaken,  if  we  examine  the  cases 
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Cm.  19'.    thiRiseIre0|  and  io  sot  hastily  rely  on  the  reasoning  in  tbeoh 

Jltt0  1.      Her  power  as  to  a  will,  Ch.  195,  a.  3,  s.  30. 

^^V^^^      ^8.  Her  deed  9alid  or  void.     Her  capacity  to  hold  ant!  tb 

7  Johns.  R.     convey  property  has  been  already  stated  ;  her  deed  with  her 

81, 87,  Jack-  hus^nd  releasing  her  dower  is  valid  in  this  state,  so  her  lease 

wnv.  Houo.  ^^j^  jjj^  ^f  jjgj,  j^jjj  j^  ^^^  York  IS  valid  &c.   As  where  the 

wife-  was  seised  of  lands,  and  her  husband  in  her  right,  in 
179&  leased  them  by  deed  to  B  for  life.  This  was  assigned 
ny  C.  In  1806,  they  made  a  lease  to  D  of  the  same  lands,  fhr 
Ae  same  lives  witli  the  same  covenants ;  the  husband  died 
1803,  and  the  wife  in  1809  received  rent  of  C.  Held,  she 
was  bound  by  her  deed  of  1806,  duly  acknowledged  and 
recorded,  according  to  the  statute ;  so  had  no  power  to  affirm 
his  lease  of  1796,  but  if  she  had  not  been  a  party  to  the  deed 
of  her  land,  her  husband's  lease  as  to  her  was  void  ;  then  her 
acceptance  of  rent  after  his  death  will  not  confirm  his  lease; 
She  by  the  deed  of  1806  conveyed  her  interest,  and  had  no 
power  to  confirm  the  deed  of  1796. 

^  9.  The  husband  is  accountable  for  the  rents  and  profits 
of  his  wife's  real  estate,  received  by  him,  secured  to  her  sepa** 
rate  use  ;  and  if  he  buy  land  with  her  money,  and  take  the 
deed  in  his  name,  he  holds  them  in  trust  for  her ;  and  if  A 
purchase  them  of  him,  with  notice  of  the  trust,  A  is  trustee  to 
her,  but  he  is  to  be  allowed  for  his  beneficial  and  permanent 
improvements  on  the  estate.  Johns.  Ch.  R.  450,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  v.  Jaques  tz  al.  But  the  husband  is  bound 
to  maintain  his  wife  during  the  coverture,  though  she  has 
separate  estate,  and  during  the  marriage  agree  it  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  her  maintenance,  as  such  agreement  is  void  ;  but  he 
is  to  be  allowed  for  necessary  repairs  on  her  estate,  and  for 
his  monies  applied  to  her  use,  at  her  request,  not  for  the  ordi* 
nary  maintenance  of  her  or  her  family.  Id. — ^was  in  chancery. 
1  P.  W.  608,  Bennett  v.  Mayhew ;  1  Bro.  C.  C.232;  2  do. 
287. 

Nothing  but  the  death  of  husband  or  wife,  or  a  decree  of  a 
Competent  court,  can  dissolve  their  marriage.  1  Johns.  Ch. 
R.  389. 

Husband  and  wife  agreed  by  parol,  that  he  should  buy  a 
lot  in  her  name  and  build  a  house  on  it,  and  be  re-paid  out  of 
her  other  lot  and  house,  to  be  sold  for  this  and  other  purposes; 
he  bought  and  built  accordingly ;  she  died,  and  both  descend* 
ed  to  her  minor  heirs.  Chancery  ordered  her  old  lot  and 
bouse  sold,  and  him  to  be  reimbursed  &c.  1  Johns.  Ch.  R. 
S37,  Livingston  v.  Livingston.  And  she  may  answer  alone  in 
chancery,  as  to  her  separate  estate,  and  then  she  must  have 
personal  notice.  2  Johns.  Ch.  R.  139.  And  she  may  be  join* 
ed  with  him  in  an  action  on  a  note  made  to  her  during  cover- 
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ture.  2  Maule  S^  Sei.  R.  393,  397.    The  note  imports  a  con-    Ch.  19. 
sideration.    And  Lord  EUenborough  said,  if  a  bond  be  given  to    ^rt,  2. 
the  wife  and  she  dies,  the  husband  shall  not  have  it  without  Vi^^V^^ 
taking  administration,  as  it  is  merely  in  action,  cited  Cro.  El. 
61 ;  2  W.  Bl.  12,  136 ;  1  H.  Bl.  1 14  ;  Cro.  J.  644  ;  2  Wils. 
414,  424 ;  Cro.  J.  77,  105  ;  3  Lpv.  303;  Co.  L.  120  f  Sel. 
N.  P.263;  2  Mod.  217;  Salk.  114;  4  Mod.  166. 

And  they  may  join  in  an  action  of  account  for  rents  and 
profits  of  her  land,  arising  during  the  marriage,  1  Day's  Ca.  in  J^^n  J^^ 
£.  263,  265.  And  the  action  may  be  in  the  county  in  which  ' 
the  pits,  live,  though  the  land  be  in  another  county,  though  ob- 
jected the  title  was  in  question,  and  that  the  action  should  have 
been  brought  by  him  alone ;  as  to  the  locality,  answered  the 
statute  only  applied  to  suits  in  which  the  title  is  definitively 
settled,  and  as  to  the  joining,  cited  Oleberry  v.  Walby  S^  al., 
cited  Ch.  120,  a.  2,  s.  28. 

An  agreement  made  by  baron  and  feme  during  marriage  is  Dibble  v. 
void,  and  cannot  be  enforced  in  chancery  against  the  baron's  '''^*®"- 
executor.  1  Day's  Ca.  in  E.  221,  238,  was  a  suit  in  chancery 
for  monies  the  husband  sold  her  lands  for,  and  promised  to  pay 
her.  The  decisions  of  the  county  and  Superior  Courts  were 
the  other  way.  Court  of  Errors  denied,  that  the  English 
chancery  s}'stem,  as  to  husband  and  wife,  and  her  separate 
estate  had  been  adopted  in  Connecticut,  and  said  it  had  been 
adopted  in  England  since  our  ancestors  emigrated. 

Art.  2.  His  rights  to  her  property^  and  power  over  her  2  Bl.  Com. 
person;  torts  as  to  her  fyc.    The  personal  properly  of  the  wife  ^^' 
in  possession,  which  accrued  to  her  before  marriage,  is  un- 
questionably by  it  absolutely  transferred  to  and  vested  in  the 
husband,  as  well  her  chattels  as  her  goods,  and  as  fully  as  she 
bad  them ;   but  if  he  survive  her,  he  is  not  entitled  to  things  ^^  ^* 
she  has  in  auter  droit. 

In  her  estate  of  freehold  or  of  inheritance,  he  by  the  mar- 
l-iage  gains  only  the  usufruct^  or  a  title  to  the  rents  and  profits, 
so  that,  however,  they  become  absolutely  his  during  the  cover- 
ture, and  after  that  terminates,  this  real  estate  goes  to  her  or 
her  heirs,  or  rather  the  estate  itself  always  remains  in  her,  as 
she  remains  seized,  though  he  by  reason  of  his  usufruct^  by  pos- 
sibility for  life,  becomes  seized  with  her,  except,  however,  in  _3*p  ^|^^ 
some  cases  he  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  as  fully  stated  409.-^!  L. 
chapter  130,  art.  3.     "  But  in  her  chattels,  the  sole  and  ab-  ^^^®** 
^lute  property  vests  in  the  husband  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  Dougl.463> 
pleases,  if  he  chooses  to  take  possession  of  them ;  for  unless 
he  reduces  them  into  possession  by  fixing  some  act  of  owner- 
ship over  them,  no  property  vests  in  him,  but  they  shall  remain 
to  the  wife  or  her  representative  after  the  coverture  is  deter- 
mined.'' A  lease  assigned  to  her  is  welL  if  be  do  not  disagree* 
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Ch.  19.        ^2.  He  may  release  a  debt  due  to  her  durA  soUif  and  if  he 

Art.  2.      and  bis  wife  obtain  judgment  during  the  coverture  it  is  his,  and 

V^^V^^  they  may  join,  which  proves  a  debt  still  due  to  her,  and  that 

ifi6^m  ^^'  choies  in  action  may  remain  in  jointure  after  marriage,  though 

Wiiiiama, see  chattels  personal  cannot;  the  nature  of  the  contract  to  her  is 

248j248.        not  utered  by  the  marriage,  but  only  the  power  of  the  wife 

suspended  ;  so  neither  is  the  nature  of  the  contract  altered  by 

"bringing  the  action.     But,  indeed,  after  judgment  transU  in 

remjudicatam^  some  hold,  this  gives  it  to  him,  and  if  he  dies 

1>eibre  it  is  collected  it  goes  to  his  executors,  others  to  the 

wife.    That  the  husband  may  collect  such  judgment  to  his  own 

use,  there  is  no  question,  but  if  he  do  not,  and  die,  and  his 

wife  survive,  is  it  not  hers  as  a  chose  not  reduced  into  his 

possession,  and  must  not  she  as  surviving  pit.  enforce  it  f  And 

if  the  judgment  changes  the  contract,  is  it  not  in  favour  of  the 

joint  pits.? 

10  Mod.  6S,        ^  3.  .^  distributive  share  in  an  estate  intestate  is  a  ch6se  in  aC" 

Baux  ~  ^      ^*^'*»  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  '^  ^y  survivorship ;  but  her  husband  can  re- 

6  Johns.  R.    lease  it,  or  recover  it  to  his  use.     So  a  legacy  given  to  her 

112.--6  Vcs.   dirring  coverture  survives  to  her,  not  reduced  to  his  possession. 

<L  L  4A  ^  ^'  ^^^  leases  for  years.     These  vest  in  her  husband  sub 

aoo,  351.1-    modo  ;  he  is  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits,  and  has  power 

1  Roll.  343.     during  the  coverture  to  dispose  of  the  term,  as  he  pleases,  but 

if  he  do  not  dispose  of  it  during  the  marriage,  the  survivor  has 

it.     If  he  make  a  lease  of  part  of  the  term,  his  executor  shall 

have  the  rent  reserved  on  this  part,  and  the  wife  shall  have 

l.c*"^^6    ^^  residue  of  the  term.     If  he  grants  the  whole  term  on  con- 

351.— Hob.'   dition,  and  dies,  and  his  executors  enter  for  condition  broken, 

3.-3  Salk.     they  shall  have  the  term ;  because  the  baron  having  disposed  of 

^m^4d8  —   ^^^  whole,  his  wife  had  no  right  left  in  her  ;  the  condition  re- 

Bac.  378.        served  went  to  his  representatives. 

Co.  L.  46,  The  wife's  term  for  years  may  also  be  taken  in  execution 

i^'?^a43      ^^^  ^^^  husband's  debts,  as  may  also  the  income  or  usufruct 

315,   '      '     of  her  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance  ;  but  he  cannot  by  his 

will  dispose  of  her  term,  she  surviving  ;  nor  does  he  have  a 

term  held  to  her  use,  or  a  mere  possibility j  when  he  survives 

her,  as  if  nfeme  sole  have  a  term  for  years,  and  is  dispossessed 

of  it,  marries  and  dies  before  he  gets  possession  of  it,  he  is  not 

Co.L.35.—    entitled  to  it,  but  it  goes  to  her  administrator  as  her  choses  do. 

34g    '      '     So  if  A  marries  B,  and  she  has  a  term  for  years,  but  had 

disposed  of  it  to  C  for  a  term,  if  he  lives  so  long,  slie  has  a 

possibility  that  C  may  die  before  the  terni  ends,  and  if  he  do, 

A  and  B  being  both  dead,  this  term  will  not  go  to  the  baron's 

executor,  but  to  the  wife's  administrator. 

Cfo  £1.466.       He  has  only  the  usufruct  of  her  term  in  trust.    As  ^ere  a 

term  was  granted  to  a  trustee  for  the  use  of  ^feme  soie^  and 

'  she  manied  and  died.     Held,  her  husband  was  not 'Entitled 
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XQ  the^uscj  but  it  was  her  administrator's  i  also>  that  her  hus-    Ch.  ld» 
band,  during  the  coverture,  could  not  grant  the  use,  or  incum*    Art.  2. 
ber  the  term ;  his  only  benefit  was  the  income  during  the  mar- 
riage.   But  there  are  cases  decided  on  a  different  ground,  as 
where  a /erne  sole  leased  her  lands  to  trustees  for  herself,  mar-  v«ni.7, 18. 
ried,  and  received  the  rents ;  held,  her  husband  did  not  hold  Hob.  8. 
this  estate  as  her  admirUstraior  (the  avails  of  the  rents  she  re- 
ceived,) as  he  did  her  other  chosen  in  action,  but  that  he  held 
such  term,  and  the  said  avails,  as  husband^  and  need  not  in- 
ventory them  y  but  quaere  if  there  was  any  estate  coming  to 
him  but  said  avails,  and  they  were  his,  as  being  personal  enecta 
actually  received  by  his  wife.    There  is  a  difference  in  regard  2  Cb.  Ca.  86. 
to  terms  settled  to  the  separate  use,  or  as  her  jointure,  or  for  — Bulrt.  1I8. 
her  maintenance  after  his  death,  he  evidently  has  no  power 
over  these,  but  only  to  receive  the  usufruct  during  the  mar- 
riage, while  he  maintains  her. 

If  a  woman  have  a  term  for  years  and  marry  an  alien,  he  10  Mod.  104. 
has  no  right  to  dispose  of  it. 

Survtvorship  in  chattels  real^  on  the  principles  of  the  camr 
non  law.  If  the  wife  have  them,  or  a  terra  for  years,  her  hus- 
band may  clearly  dispose  of  them,  and  they  are  liable  for  bi^ 
debts,  but  if  he  die  and  she  survives,  tliey  go  to  her  as  her 
cboses  do  ;  if  she  die  before  him,  they  go  to  him,  not  as  a 
surviving  joint  tenant^  for  they  cannot  be  joint  tenants  as  their 
interests  commence  at  different  times^  and  by  the  (icts  of  the 
parties  arc  not  acquired ;  but  on  the  old  common  law  we  have 
adopted,  they  are  his  absolutely,  and  he  is  not  to  account  for  l  Roll.  345. 
them,  nor  to  pay  her  debts  out  of  them,  but  he  must  out  of  ^q^*"™* 
her  cboses  in  action,  he  collects  as  her  administrator. 

If  the  husband  mortgage  tlie  wife's  term,  the  equity  of  re-  Hob.  8. 
demption  belongs  to  him,  and  his  power  over  his  wife's  term 
for  years  is  so  complete,  that  he  may  dispose  of  it  by  lease,  to 
commence  after  his  death,  bondfde^  and  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, though  he  cannot  devise  it.    A  term  for  years,  but  Upbam  0.  Up. 
not  a  freehold,  may  be  conveyed,  to  commence  in  futuro  by  o^^'fcVt 
the  English  law.   He  cannot  devise  her  reversion  in  a  slave  on  2Sl  894. 
an  estate  for  life  if  she  survive  him,  thoueh  he  can  sell  it. 

^  5.  Her  rent ;  his  right  to  it^  fyc.  When  a  woman  leases 
her  land  for  rent,  and  marries,  her  husband  is  entitled  to  it, 
as  it  comes  in  lieu  of  the  usufruct ;  and  rent  accrued  during 
the  coverture  in  arrear  at  his  death,  goes  to  his  executor. 

^  6.  So  if  the  feme  lessor  marries,  her  husband  is  entitled 
to  .her  rents  ;  and  rent  in  arrear  accrued  to  her  before  mar- 
riage, like  other  choses  in  action,  if  not  collected  by  her  hus- 
band during  the  coverture,  will  survive  to  her,  or  if  she  dies 
first,  will  go  to  her  representative  by  the  cpmmon  law,  but 
by  a  statute  of  Hen.  vHI.  it  is  the  husband's.    If  a  condi-  Co.  L.  146! 


Co.  L.  351. 
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Ch.  19.  tion  be  annexed  to  her  estate,  as  on  the  non-payment  of  rent, 
Jirt.  2  her  grantor  may  enter ;  she,  though  covert,  must  have  the 
condition  performed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  estate  of  herself 
and  her  husband.  If  she  be  lessee,  and  engaged  to  pay  rent, 
on  her  marriage  she  is  discharged  by  law,  and  her  husband  is 
liable  for  it  during  the  marriage. 

^  7.  Her  ewhlemenU^  his  rights  to  them.  Where  her  estate 
is  for  her  life,  and  she  dies,  while  the  crop  is  growing,  the  emble- 
ments are  his  ;  and  if  he  dies  first,  his  executors  have  them  as 
personal  property,  and  they  may  enter  to  take  them.  So  if 
her  land  descend  to  her  heir,  and  her  husband  survives,  and 
is  not  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  he  may  enter  to  take  them, 
on  the  general  principle  that  he  who  sows  must  reap.  And  as 
to  emblements  on  her  land,  the  principles  govern  thzX  govern 
in  other  cases.  See  Emblements,  C.  76,  a.  6,  at  large. 
Co.  L.  saw.  ^  8.  The  effect  of  a  lease  for  life  to  Mem,  where  she  has  a 

previous  life  estate.  She  was  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  the 
lessor  leased  to  her  and  her  husband  for  their  lives.  Held, 
they  were  not  joint  tenants,  for  her  title  accrued  ^«^,  and  this 
new  lease  to  both  worked  no  surrender  of  her  prior  life  estate, 
but  that  the  husband  had  her  prior  estate,  in  her  right,  during 
Co.  L.  351.  the  coverture,  and  if  he  survived  her,  he  had  an  estate  for  his 
Palm.  818,  ^^^9  under  the  new  lease.  If  an  injury  be  done  to  her  estate 
itself,  freehold  or  inheritance,  as  by  destroying  buildings  or 
fences,  or  cutting  down  trees,  digging  up  tlie  soil,  8ic.,  she 
must  be  joined  in  the  action,  and  tlie  trespass  may  survive  to 
her.    If  to  the  usufruct  &z^.  he  may  sue  alone. 

^  9.  His  right  to  her  property  accruing  to  her  during 
coverture.  By  the  English  law,  it  seems  in  English  law  courts, 
it  is  held  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  it,  and  may  alone  sue  for 
it,  as  for  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  during  coverture.  But  it 
seems  also,  the  English  chancery  court  holds  a  very  diflFerent 
doctrine,  that  is,  if  she  survives  him,  slie  has  it,  if  not  reduced 
into  possession  by  him  during  the  marriage.  And  as  in  every 
such  case  in  England,  resort  may  be  had  to  chancery,  she  has 
it  in  every  case  if  she  pleases,  and  survives  him,  when  not 
collected  by  him.  Now  which  of  these  rules  prevails  in  this 
country.^  I  think  the  chancery  rule  as  to  property  bequeathed, 
or  descending  to  her  during  the  coverture,  and  distributive 
shares  ;  as  to  her  earnings  by  her  personal  services,  they  are 
unquestionably  his.  Her  time  and  service  are  his,  and  in  re- 
turn he  is  bound  to  maintain  her  according  to  his  rank  and 
condition  in  life.  But  property  bequeathed  or  given  to  her 
separate  use  is  her's,  and  all  real  estate  of  freehold  or  inheri- 
tance coming  to  her  during  coverture  is  hers  absolutely,  ex- 
cept the  usufruct  of  it  during  the  marriage ;  these  are  hers  in 
txe  same  manner,  whether  coming  to  her  before  or  during 
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marriage,  by  gift  or  descent.  And  so  I  think  are  a  legacy  and  Ch.  19. 
a  dxstributory  share  hers  in  the  same  manner,  whether  they  Art.  2. 
come  to  her  before  or  during  the  marriage.  Certain  it  is  they  ^^y^^ 
must  first  vest  in  her,  though  coming  to  her  during  the  mar- 
riage ;  the  distributory  share  is  and  must  be  assigned  to  her  ; 
the  statute  assigns  it  to  her,  not  to  her  husband,  and  in  finding 
to  whom  it  belongs,  her  degree  of  kindred  is  computed,  not 
his,  and  the  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  tier  and  not  to  him;  she 
is  the  meritorious  cause,  and  her  husband  derives  it  when  he 
collects  it  from  her,  and  not  from  the  intestate  or  testator.. 
Now  as  this  legacy  or  share,  coming  to  her  during  the  mar- 
riage, vests  in  her,  in  the  first  instance,  as  one  does  coming  to 
her  before  marriage,  and  the  last  remains  hers  till  he  collects 
it,  and  so  shews  his  intention  to  take  it  from  her,  and  make  it 
his  own;  so  on  every  sound  principle,  the  first  remains  in 
her  till  so  collected.  This  is  according  to  the  intent  of  the  law 
and  of  the  giver.  In  giving  her  the  legacy  he  means  her  bene- 
fit clearly,  and  not  her  husband's ;  for  if  meant  for  his  benefit 
it  would  have  been  given  to  him  directly,  and  not  to  her. 
And  when  the  law  gives  my  wife  a  share  in  her  father's  estate, 
it  surely  means  her  benefit  and  not  mine,  I  may  wish  not  to 
take  it  from  her,  but  if  the  law  absolutely  makes  it  mine,  even 
against  my  will,  as  some  contend,  I  never  can  let  her  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  if  she  shall  survive  me,  by  omitting  to  collect  it ; 
for  if  absolutely  mine  it  will  go  to  my  executor  or  administra- 
tor, though  I  omit  to  collect  it,  though  she  survives  and  I  in- 
tend she  shall  have  it.  It  is  agreed  even  in  England,  that  if 
the  wife  be  beaten  or  defamed,  the  damages  to  be  recovered 
for  the  wrong  belong  to  her,  and  survive  to  her  if  not  collected 
during  the  marriage.  And  it  is  a  very  reasonable  rule  of  law, 
that  the  husband  wishmg  it  may  leave  to  his  wife  a  legacy  or 
distributory  share,  coming  to  her  during  the  coverture  by  gift 
or  descent,  without  lessening  in  the  least  degree  the  hus- 
band's estate  or  his  ability  to  pay  his  debts.  And  in  this  case 
he  alone  is  entitled  to  an  action  per  quod  be.  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  loss  of  her  society  and  services.  And  so  damages 
for  carrying  or  enticing  her  away  from  him ;  and  so  for  crimi- 
nal connections  with  her,  except,  when  they  live  apart  by  pro- 
per articles  of  separation,  or  except  where  he  permits  it. 

^10.  His  power  over  her  person.    The  better  opinion  now  8  Burr.  1682. 
is,  that  the  husband  has  no  power  to  correct  his  wife  as  he  — 4Barr. 
may  his  servant  or  child,  though  anciently  the  opinion  was  HawrTac.-^ 
dififerent,  and  the  practice  in  many  cases  is  continued.     No  2  Lev.  128.— 
law  is  recollected  that  recognises  this  power.     If  now  a  bus-  ®  ^^^l^*g 
band  strike  his  wife  in  anger,  and  not  in  self-defence,  or  to  Rex  v.  Lister, 
restrain  her  when  she  is  insane,  it  is,  according  to  the  better  — l  Borr.642, 
opim>n,  an  act  of  cruelty  and  cause  of  separation  a  m€nsa  et  ^^^'^  <^*^ 
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Ch.  19.    AorOy  or  for  binding  him  to  his  good  behaviour.   The  husband 
Art,  2.      may  use  force  enough  to  restrain  his  wife  when  insane,  and  so 
^•V^ta^  may  the  wife  her  insane  husband.    There  is  however  one  dif- 
ference ;  if  she  elope  and  go  away  from  him  without  cause,  he 
may  legally  seize  her  person  and  bring  her  home,  using  no 
more  force  than  is  necessary  to  cause  her  to  return  to  his 
house ;  but  he  cannot  do  this  after  they  have  agreed  to  live 
Stra  1207      separate.    But  the  wife  has  no  such  power  in  regard  to  her 
Mrn's  case,     husband.     He  may  swear  the  peace  against  her,  as  well  as  she 
against  him. 

in  Rex  v.  lAster  the  court  held,  that  where  a  wife  abusesr 
her  liberty,  by  squandering  away  her  husband's  estate,  or 
going  into  bad  company,  he,  to  preserve  his  honour  and  estate, 
may  lay  her  under  restraint ;  but  where  nothing  of  this  kind 
appears,  he  cannot  justify  depriving  her  of  her  liberty. 
4BoiT.  1991.  The  court  will  not  deliver  a  wife  to  her  husband  who  has 
used  her  ill.  Not  separated  for  his  hard  usage,  but  he  is  bound 
to  his  good  behaviour.  3  Salk,  189. 
Cio.  Car.  ^11.  Her  torts j  and  injuries  to  her.     He  alone  is  answer- 

^•--^^- ,  able  for  his  wife's  torts,  committed  by  his  orders,  or  in  his 
b.  r!  72^79.  company,  and  they  die  with  him  ;  these  are  his  torts,  and  not 
hers.  She  is  excused  on  the  ground  of  his  presumed  coercion. 
But  if  the  tort  be  committed  by  her  alone,  not  in  his  company, 
or  by  his  request  or  command,  expressed  or  implied,  both  are 
liable  to  be  sued  :  it  is  her  tort,  and  if  she  survive  she  may 
be  sued  alone  for  it.  If  a  feme  covert  take  up  goods,  affirm- 
ing she  is  a  feme  sohy  and  they  come  to  her  husband's  use,  be 
is  liable  on  his  implied  promise,  but  if  they  come  not  to  his 
use,  he  is  liable  for  her  fraud,  as  for  any  other  tort  committed 
by  her,  to  which  he  was  not  privy  ;  both  must  be  sued.  3oif 
she  t^heat  one  out  of  his  property,  her  husband  is  liable  ;  for 
her  offence  which  is  only  finable,  both  are  liable  ;  but  when 
punished  corporally,  she  only  is  liable  to  punishment,  when  not 
committed  in  his  company,  or  by  his  command.  If  she  be  li- 
able to  a  statute  penalty,  both  must  be  sued,  or  informed 
against.  She  is  not  punishable  for  crimes  she  commits  with 
him,  or  in  his  company,  or  by  his  coercion,  if  only  mala  pro- 
hibita,  or  against  property,  thougli  even  burglary.  So  if  he 
only  approves  of  her  act  or  encourages  it.  But  his  presence  or 
command  does  not  excuse  her  in  treason^  or  in  keeping  a  broth- 
elj  nor  as  to  offences  purely  mala  in  se^  as  murder  be.,  and 
generally  he  may  shew  her  act  was  done  against  his  will.  See 
Civil  Subjection,  Ch.  197,  a.  6. 

As  to  torts  committed  against  her,  as  assaults  and  batteries 
on  her  person,  defrauding  and  cheating  her,  they  are  injuries 
to  her,  as  before  observed,  but  he  may  make  the  damages, 
occasioned  by  them,  his  own  when  he  pleases,  by  brin^g  his 
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actioD  for  them  io  his  and  her  name,  recovering  damages,  and  :Cs.  19. 
these,  when  collected,  will  be  his;  as  well  as  those  he  may  re-  •Art.  2. 
cover  in  his  own  action  for  his  loss  of  her  society  and  services ; 
and  this  is  aU  reasonable,  as  he  mui^  pay  damages  for  the 
torts  and  wrongs  committed  by  her,  as  well  as  for  her  cheating 
and  frauds.  But  if  he  do  not  recover  the  damages  thus  ac- 
cruing to  her,  for  the  wrongs  thus  done  to  her,  they  are  hers, 
and  may  survive,  and  she  may  sue  alone  for  them  if  she  sur- 
vive him,  and  he  has  not  collected  them,  and  if  she  die  first 
they  die  with  her. 

Where  they  ought  to  join,  or  not,  in  actions,  and  on  what 
principles,  see  American  Precedents,  and  Declarations  post, 
Ch.  175,  a.  2.  These  are  the  principal  grounds  of  his  rights 
to  her  property,  real  and  personal,  in  possession  and  in  action, 
in  debt  and  damages.  As  to  his  power  over  her  annuity  dur- 
ing marriage,  see  Annuity  Ch.  140,  a.  17.  But  it  has  been 
held  in  New  York,  he  is  entitled  to  all  her  choses  in  action,  if 
he  survive  her,  reduced  into  his  possession  in  her  life  time  or 
not ;  because  it  seems  the  right  to  administer  her  estate  vests  6  Johns,  it 
in  him  on  the  statute,  to  recover  her  personal  estate  to  his  own  ^^^>  ^^' 
use ;  this  is  English  and  Massachusetts  law.  See  Nurse  v. 
Ray,  Ch.  19,  aTs,  s.  5. 

^  12.  His  rights  in  her  mortgages.  The  wife  joins  witfi 
her  husband  in  mortgaging  her  estate  of  inheritance,  (in 
the  United  States  by  deed,  in  England  by  fine,)  and  the  mon- 
ey ii^  not  pfid  at  the  day,  and  he  takes  up  more  money  on  her 
estate  thus  mortgaged,  it  is  held,  in  England,  for  his  after  loan, 
for  the  legal  estate  is  in  the  mortgagee  by  the  forfeiture,  and 
equity  will  not  take  land  from  the  mortgagee  till  the  last  sum 
borrowed  is  paid,  as  well  as  the  first,  as  he  has  the  legal  title, 
and  equal  equity  with  the  wife.  This  may  be  law  and  equity 
in  those  States  which  have  adopted  English  principles,  in  cases 
of  mortgages ;  and  by  our  law  in  Massachusetts,  she  may  mort- 
gage her  estate  he,  for  her  husband's  debts,  but  it  is  bound  no 
farther  than  the  deed  extends.  Indeed  here  if  the  husband 
borrow  $1000  of  A,  and  give  a  mortgage  to  A,  as  security, 
and  then  borrow  another  $1000  of  A,  merely  on  his  note,  the 
mortgage  holds  but  for  the  first  $1000.  See  Mortgages  Ch. 
112,  the  reasons. 

If  a  mortgage  of  lands  be  made  to  a  feme  in  fee,  dum  sola, 
or  married,  to  secure  a  debt  due  to  her,  it  is  her  husband's 
during  the  coverture,  as  the  debt  is  ;  if  during  it,  he  collects 
the  debt,  it  is  his,  and  the  mortgaged  land  is  discharged  ;  but  if 
he  do  not  so  collect  it,  and  dies,  it  survives  to  her;  or  if  she 
dies  first,  it  goes  with  the  debt  to  her  administrator ;  but  if  the 
mortgage  title  becomes  absolute,  it  must  follow  the  deed  to  her, 
and  vest  absolutely  in  her,  and  her  heirs ;  and  if  during  the  mar- 
riage her  husband  has  the  usufruct  of  her  estate  in  fee,  and  if  he 


New.  on 
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Ch.  19.  survive  he  may  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy  &c. ;  but  if  the  dtb 
Art.  2.  becomes  absolute,  after  the  coverture  is  at  an  end,  he  has  no 
interest  iu  this  absolute  estate  in  fee. 

If  the  husband  takes  a  mortgage  of  land  to  himself  and 
wife,  it  is  a  joint  interest,  and  if  she  survives  she  has  it,  by 
the  yufoccre^cemft,  where  joint  tenancy  exists,  and  where  uot, 
she  has  it  as  a  gift  from  him,  as  he  sees  fit  to  vest  a  legal  title 
in  her,  by  taking  the  deed  or  conveyance  to  both  ;  his  lending 
the  money  alters  not  the  case.  However  her  right  must  yield 
to  the  just  claims  of  his  creditors,  where  the  debt  is  truly  hisu 
A  mortgage,  though  in  fee,  being  mere  personal  estate,  and 
a  chose  in  action,  if  the  wife's,  may  be  disposed  of  by  her  bus- 
band,  and  reduced  to  his  possfi«on,  and  made  his^  as  other 
personal  estate  of  hers  is ;  but  his  alienation  of  it  will  not  bind 
her,  for  this  is  not  reducing  it  to  his  possession ;  nor  is  it  so 
reduced  till  paid  to  him,  his  attorney,  or  agent ;  but  if  his 
creditors  get  possession,  and  alienate  it  to  pay  his  debts,  this  is 
such  a  reducing  it  into  possession. 

^13.  Her  rights  an^powers  in  equity ;  select  cases  added, 
Con.sibc.,  In  equity  a  feme  covert  having  separate  property,  can  dispose 
J16&C.—  of  it;  hence  if  she  agrees,  and  shews  her  intention  by  her 
34o[pybas  agreement,  to  affect  her  separate  estate,  a  court  of  equigr 
V.  Smith. -«    will  apply  it  to  satisfy  such  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  as 

F^^  i'  ^'  *^  ^^®  ^^^  '^®*^°  ^  '^'^^'^  sole;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  enable  her 

Gorges!^  ^  ^^  change  her  separate  estate  by  her  agreement,  that  a  power 

3  Bro.  c.  c.  of  appointment  should  have  been  reserved  to  her  ;    for  if  she 
8^9  \es.  takes  an  absolute,  unqualified  interest  in  her  separate  property, 

the  power  of  appointing  it  as  she  pleases,  is  incidental  to  such 
properly  ;  therefore  in  this  case,  held,  her  will  giving  her  sep- 
arate property  and  its  produce,  whether  derived  from  her  hus- 
band or  a  third  person,  was  a  good  and  valid  will.  As  to  her 
separate  property  equity  views  her  as  a  feme  sole ;  but  when 
in  trust,  this  may  be  so  worded  as  to  restrain  her  power. 
2  Vcs.  190.—    ^14.  Her  will  how  valid.     In  the  above  case  Fettiplace  r. 

4  Ves.  129,     Gorges,  1  Ves.  jr.  46,  49,  the  wife  had   a  large  separate  per- 
^TZ^vV  ^^°al  property  in  trustees'    hands,  in  common  form,  and   af- 
524.-2  Atic.   ^^^  her  death  a  writing  was  found,  signed  by  her,  in  these 
69, 379.  words,  "  I  leave  all  my  personal  estate,   and  every  thing  be- 
longing to  me,  to  my  niece   Diana  Gorges."      Held,  a  good 
will.     On  the   husband's  bill  filed  against  tlie   niece  for  the 
property  to  be  decreed  to  him  ;    because  as  argued  for  him, 
"  there  is  nothing  authorising  his  wife  to  make   a  will,"  and 
that  it  had  never  yet  been  decided,  that  it  is  incidental  to  sep- 
arate property  to  dispose  of  it  by  will ;  the  Chancellor  observ- 
ed that  it  had  in  Peacock  v.  Monk;  also,  that  '^  if  no  disposition, 
the  husband  succeeds  as  next  of  kin,  not  in  consequence  of 
the  marital  rights."      Bill  dismissed.     Cases  cited  ;    for  the 
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busbtnd,  Hearle  V4  Greenbank,  1  Ves.  399,(517 ;)  for  the    Ch.  19, 
Diece,  Wright  v.  Lord  Cadogan,  Peacock  v.  Monk  ;  and  her    Art.  2. 
counsel  said,  io  Hearle  v.  Greenbank,  there  is  an  express  pow-  v^V^i^ 
er  as  to  the  real^  but  as  to  the  personal  Lord  Hardwicke  says, 
*'  it  is  given  to  her  separate  use,  in  which  case  it  is  the  rule  of 
die  court  that  a  feme  covert  may  dispose  of  it."     See  Norton 
9.  TorviU,  a.  10,  s.  7  ;   Bell  v.  Hyde,  a.  10,  s.  4,  Hulme  v. 
Tenant,  7. 

^15,  But  the  court  will  not  subject  to  her  contract  her  sep-  9  Vet.  486.^ 
arate  estate,  unless  it  appears  she  meant  to  charge  it.     It  is  ^^y  ^'''  ^^* 
doubtful  if  equity  will  execute  a  contract  made  by  baron  b  ^^  SeeUng 
fame  to  live  separate  and  fbr  separate  maintenance^  if  there  be  v.  Cimwiey. 
DO  trustee)  but  will  if  there  be  one,  and  covenants  to  indemni-  T^y^xIV 
fy  the  husband  against  her  debts ;   and  if  no  such  covenants. 
See  Pre.  Ch.  196,  Augier  v.  Augier.     So  at  law  his  covenant 
with  trustees  16  pay  an  annuity  to  his  wife,  in  case  of  a  present 
or  future  separation,  is  valid ;  2  East  283,  and  Ch.  19,  a.  6, 
8.  2.     But  will  not  enforce  the  contract  to  the  injury  of  cred* 
itors  or  purchasers  of  the  husband,  unless  he  is  to  be  mdemni* 
fied  by  the  trustee's  covenant  against  bis  wife's  debt.    2  Bro. 
C.  C.  20,  Stephens  v.  Olive  ;  4  Cruise  398,  399. 

^16.  Her  contracts  voidj  not  relating  to  her  separate  estate*.  New.ra  Con. 
Newfamd,  supported  generaHy  by  the  authorities,  says,  "  the  S^^^^^^i^q.. 
eontracts  of  married  women  differ  from  those  of  infants ;   for  ^^d  2F.  w/ 
the  former,  considered  widiout  reference  to  their  separate  144. 
-proper^,  are  absolutely  void,  and  therefore  incapable  of  con* 
firmation  ;"  yet  we  find  many  cases,  several  of  which  are  ci>» 
led  in  this  work,  in  which  her  contracts  have,  in  fact,  been 
deemed  confirmed. 

§  17.  A  court  of  equity  regards  more  an  assignment  of  the  IP.  W.  409, 
wife's  property,  by  the  husband's  contract,  than  an  assign*  M^rior/' 
roent  by  mere  operation  of  law. 

(^  18.  How  he  may  di^se  of  her  term  init%Lst.     House  of  1  Vera.  7, 
Lords  held,  that  where  a  term  b  assigned  in  trust  for  a  wife,^"""*'^ 
by  a  first  husband,  her  second  husband  could  alien  the  term  ;  PSxv.  Bmi 
but  not  where  assigned  in  trust  for  her  by  the  husband's  con-  —1  ^-^a- 
sent  5  so  if  assigned  in  trust  for  her  separate  use  j   2  Vem.  ^^nnjl^,^ . 
270 ;   and  if  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  her,  instead  of  the  ib.  ea,  b 
term  itself  being  in  trust  for  her,  makes  no  difference  ;   here  1  Vera.  lei. 
the  assignment  in  trust  for  her,  was  before  her  marriage.   Yet 
if  niooey  be  left  in  a  trustee's  hands  for  the  wife's  benefit,  and 
the  husband  dies,  it  goes  to  her,  he  not  having  disposed  of  it. 
Where  he  can  assign^  his  assignee  has  the  benefit  on  his  bill. 

§  19.  tkt  those  in  adion.     He  can  assign  by  contract,  for  jp^-  ^-  ^^ 
a  vahiaUe  consideration,  her  particular  chose  in  action,  or  ar-  bcowdII 
tide,  her  equitable  prtmerty,  as  he  can  her  term,  in  trust  for  New.  on  Con. 

126, 129|  ISO, 
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Ch.  19.  her,  as  a  legacy  given  h^r  before  marriage  &cc.  A 
Art.  4.  difference  between  bis  specific,  and  general  assignment ;  if  of 
V^-y^i^  ^  particular  tbing,  tbe  assignee  has  it  without  miJiLing  any  pro- 
vision for  her;  $ecu$  if  of  her  interest  generally. 
8  Ch.  R.  41,  ^  20.  Her  voluntary  bond  before  marriage  is  void,  if  during 
Lane  v.  Nor-  |]ie  treaty,  and  just  before  marriage  she  enter  into  it,  as  to  a 
2  Ves.  264.—  brother,  husband  not  privy,  it  is  fraudulent  as  against  him  ; 
2  Ch.  R  42,  otherwise  if  given  on  a  valuable  consideration.  There  seems 
Hootow^  to  be  the  same  rule  in  equity  if  she  so  conveys  away  her  prop- 
2Bro.c7c.  erty,  through  a  provi»on  for  a  child  by  a  former  husband ;  «e- 
vv'  ^°lw  ^^'  '^  before  the  marriage  treaty  commences,  and  she  uses  no 
— 2^f^  w.  ineans  to  deceive  him ;  and  even  though  for  her  own  separate 
857 ,674.—  use,  and  he  has  no  notice  of  it ;  and  valid,  if  for  sncb  child, 
1  VeT  *^^i^  ^^  P'^^^d  she  meant  no  fraud,  as  against  him,  but  a  fair  pro- 
—2  p.  iv.  '  vision  for  such  child,  and  especially  if  done  before  such  treaty 
676.— 2Bro.  bedns. 

I  Bro.  c  c.       ^21.  Her  surviving  right  to  her  choee  in  oeftim*     it  sur- 
60.— Kew.on  vives  to  her,  if  her  husband  does  not  reduce  it  into  possession 

m '  ^^'      "^  ^^  ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  contract  assign  her  proper^  in 
^  see  CM-    hqiJqq  fQj^  ^  valuable  consideration,  if  his  assignment  be  of  a 

general  nature,  it  will  not  bar  her  survivorship,  though  oo  a  val- 
uable consideration ;   seeus,  if  of  a  particular  chose  in  action, 
or  of  an  equitable  specific  part  of  her  property  of  that  nature. 
Co  L.  961  Art.  3.  7%e  effect  of  hie  recovering  a  ehoie  in  action^  that 

852.^2  Bl!     was  hen  be.     ^1.  If  he  recover  such  chose  in  actioo  durii^ 
^0.485^   the  marriage,  it  is  absolutely  his ;  but  if  he  die,  her  choses  in 
Dom.^Rel.  3.  action  survive  to  her,  for  he  neglected  to  exercise  his  power 
Co.  L.  361,    over  them  when  he  might  have  done  it ;  and  if  she  die,  those 
D^^fiT^  ^"^  rights,  that  at  her  death  remain  choses  in  action^  shall  not  sur- 
vive to  him,  because  he  never  was  in  possession  during  the 
marriage  ;  otherwise  of  a  chattel  real,  because  of  that  he  is 
in  possession  by  a  kind  of  joint  tenancy.     But  if  she  be  dis- 
possessed of  a  chattel  real  before  marriage,  or  have  only  a 
right  thereto,  he  shall  not  have  it  as  survivor,  unless  he  shall 
recover  it  during  the  marriage  :    and  a  share  on  the  statute  of 
distribution  is  a  chose  in  action,  till  recovered  ;  and  cannot  be 
sued  for  by  the  heir  till  distributed  to  him.     1   Day's  Ca.  in 
E.  160,  165. 

II  Mod.  246.      §  ^*  -^^  ^^  ^  "^^  ^  made  to  her,  dum  sola^  and  he,  after 
^chiity  67,  their  marriage,  endorses  it,  the  endorsement  is  a  disposition 

I^d^L'e       ^^  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^  made  to  a  married  woman,  is  made  to 

ei6.  the  husband  ;  and  a  debt  due  to  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt, 

may  be  assigned  by  his  commissioners.    So  he  may  absolutely 

dispose  of  her  choses  as  he  pleases,  1  RpK  Abr.  343  &c.) 

32  H.  8, 87.    ^u""S  the  marriage. 

Art.  4.  Her  rents.  %  1.  By  the  statute  of  Hen.  VIII,  if  a 
man  have,  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  any  estate  in  fee,  in  tail,  or 
for  life,  or  m  any  rents  bc.j  and  the  eame  be  unpaid  in  her 
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life  time,  the  husband  after  her  death,  or  his  executor,  or  ad-    Ch.  19. 
ministrator,  shall  recover  them.  Art.  5. 

^  2.  If  reat  be  due  to  a  woman,  and  she  marries,  and  her  V^^v^^ 
budband  discharges  rent  due  at  a  later  day,  this  bars  all  ar-  Drersri, 
rears ;  but  this  nile  here  must  be  understood  as  it  is  in  gener-  ^^'^  ** 
ml,  that  is,  such  an  after  discharge  bars  prior  rent,  where  there  |  ^^«!fl^^ 
is  no  evidence  to  rebut  the  presumption  thence  ariring ;  but  7aBwpoii1i 
not  where  there  is  direct  evidence,  the  prior  rent  has  never  \^1^*  ^  ^' 
been  paid  or  discharged.    The  husband  can  lease  or  bind  her   ' 
freehold  or  inheritance,  only  for  his  life,  nor  can  her  term  in 
his  possession  be  taken  in  execution  for  his  debt  after  his 
death. 

.    Abt.  5*.  jEKff  r^hts  u»  her  adminiitrator.    ^1.   By  this  29Ch.  2.^ 
statute  of  Charles  U,  he  has  administration  on  her  estate,  and  ^^-  ^  *•  ^* 
flhall  recover  and  have  to  his  o^  use,  her  personal  estate  the  i^.       ^'^' 
same  as  before  the  22d  Ch.  II,  was  passed. 

^  2.  In  this  case  it  was  made  a  question,  if  the  bar&n  who  2  Mod.  90, 
administered  on  his  wife's  estate,  and  recovered  her  debts,  ^L?^^''  ^ 
was  not  bound  to  make  distribution  to  her  kindred,  the  statute  2W.  B1.  801. 
of  distribution  bemg  general.    *  If  A  marry  an  executrix  be.,  *^  Wil.  sen. 
he  has  all  her  power  to  administer. 

^  3.  But  smce,  it  has  been  determined,  that  he  not  only  has  2  B1.  Com. 
administration  on  her  estate,  to  recover  choses  in  action,  but  S^l[^f?*' 
that  he  ^'  shall  retain  them  to  his  own  use  ;  and  if  he  die  before  i  p.  w.  are ; 
administration  is  granted  to  him,  or  he  has  recovered  his  wife's  but  Co.  L. 
property,  the  right  to  it  passes  to  his  personal  representative,  qI^^q^^' 
and  not  to  his  wife's  next  of  kin  ;"   but  he  is  held  to  pay  her  iia. 
debts  out  of  her  estate.     6  Johns.  R.  1 12. 

^  4.  By  this  statute,  administration  shall  be  granted  to  the  Masf.  Act 
widow  or  next  of  kin,  so  by  construction  to  the  husband  of  q^^^^ 
km,  and  if  he,  as  administrator,  recovers  a  debt  due  to  her,  he  2'woodT 
is  not  held  to  make  a  distribution ;  this  is  law  in  such  States  Con.  168. 
as  have  adopted  this  or  like  acts. 

'  ^  5.  In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  if  the  husband  sur*  Mass.  S.  J. 
vive,  he  shall  have  administration  on  her  estate,  to  his  use  ;  j^{^  ^^ 
and  if  he  die,  his  right  to  administer  on  her  estate  goes  to  his  «.  lUyw— 
representative  ;   that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  act  to  com-  ^^  ^'* 
pel  him  to  make  distribution,  and  that  he  stands  on  the  ground  13^^ '    ' 
of  the  old  law.    In  this  case  the  husband  recovered  a  legacy 
that  had  been  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  and  her  father  claimed 
a  distpbution  as  her  heir.     It  is  clear  the  husband  is  not  next 
of  km  to  his  wife.     3  Ves.  247. 

§  6.  In  this  action  the  court  decided,  that  the  husband's  right  1  Wiis.  les, 
of  administration  to  his  wife,  is  transmissible  to  his  representa-  ^^*  f  coi- 
tive,  and  shall  not  go  to  her's }  but  if  the  husband  dies  before  Uer  feux.; 
he  reduces  the  wife's  right  into  possessioUf  and  she  survives  doabted 
and  then  dies,  her  representative  diall  have  administration,  l/^^ia. 

Lyon  J. 
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Ch.  19. 

Art.  6. 


Sulk.  116— 
1  Mod.  179, 
Woodyer  «. 
GreshaiDw — 
8  Mod.  18A. 


8  Mod.  186» 
189,  Obrian 
«.  Ram. 


8  Stlk.  (B, 
part  of  the 
case  abova. 

^10  AM- 
168. 


Gilb.  caaes 

818.— 

1  Mod.  179. 

—8  Mod. 

189. 

1  Sid.  637. 

OflBceof 

Kx'ri293,294. 


The  right  here  was  ao  orphanage  share  that  came  to  the 
wife  during  the  marriage.  Her  power  as  executrix  be.,  see 
Ch.  29,  Executors  and  Administrators. 

Art.  G.  Um  right  by  judgment  &c.  §  1.  If  the  ijeife,  while 
^le,  recover  judgment,  then  she  with  ^er  husband  bring  scire 
faciaSf  and  have  execution  awarded,  and  she  dies ;  by  the 
award  of  the  execution,  the  debt  is  altered  and  survives  to 
him. 

^  2.  And  by  the  same  rule,  where  judgment  was  recovered 
against  a  feme  iole^  who  afterwards  married,  and  a  eeirefaeioi 
was  sued  against  both,  and  judgment  that  the  ph.  have  execu- 
tion against  both ;  after  this  award,  and  before  the  execution 
was  executed,  the  wife  died,  and  after  her  death  it  was  held 
proper  to  issue  a  new  mre  fadat  against  the  husband ;  which, 
said  the  court,  proved  the  award  of  execution  made  a  plain  al* 
leration.    So  was  the  case  of  Obrian  v.  Ram. 

^  3.  So  if  husband  and  wife  recover  judgment  for  her  debts 
or  damages ;  so  if  judgment  be  against  them  for  her  debt,  or 
against  her  while  9o2e,  and  on  a  icire  fadae^  execution  is 
awarded  against  them.  On  her  death  he  alone  is  liable;  and  he 
and  not  his  wife  must  be  taken  in  execution  for  her  debts  con* 
tracted  before  marriage.  But  accordmg  to  the  authorities  gen- 
erally, though  in  no  case  can  she,  in  a  civil  action,  be  impris* 
oned  without  him,  except  for  a  reasonable  time  to  take  him, 
yet  she  may  be  imprisoned  with  him,  where  judgment  and  exr 
ecution  are  against  both. 

If  both  recover  judgment  for  her  debt,  the  survivor  has  it, 
if  uncollected.  She,  if  she  survives,  has  it  not  only  as  the 
surviving  ph.,  but  because  the  debt  is  hers,  not  coUected  by 
her  husband  ;  for  the  judgment  is  not  a  collection  of  it. 

But  if  he  survives,  he  has  it  without  account,  but  to  his  own 
use,  on  the  principle  oi  jus  accrescendi  of  joint  tenancy ;  on  it 
this  judgment  belongs  to  him  absolutely ;  husband  and  wife 
are  joiut  tenants  of  the  judgment.  Every  joint  jndgment 
must  be  collected  by  the  surviving  pit.  or  pits.  This  is  law 
among  all  ^  but  the  material  question  is,  when  the  surviving 
pit.  enforcing  the  judgment  is  to  account  for  the  amount  of  it ;  a 
surviving  merchant,  a  partner,  pit.  alone  enforces  it,  but  accounts 
for  the  amount ;  the  husband  does  not  in  those  States,  in  which 
ihejus  accrtscendi  of  joint  tenancy  exists  ;  but  quaere  if  he  roust 
not  as  respects  his  deceased  wife^s  creditors.  But  where  there  is 
no  jus  accrescendi  in  a  State,  the  surviving  husband  not  only 
collects  this  judgment  to  the  use  of  his  wife's  creditors,  but  if 
none,  then  to  the  use  of  her  next  of  kin,  where  there  is  no 
such  statute  as  the  29th  Ch.  II ;  but  in  the  States  where 
there  is,  then  to  his  own  use,  by  reason  of  such  statute^  though 
there  be  no  such  jus  accrescendi. 
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So  if  judgmenl  be  obtained  against  buabanid  and  wife,  for    Ch.  19. 
her  own  debt,  not  one  she  owes  as  executrix  or  administratrix,    ArU  8. 
and  one  dies,  it  survives  against  tbe  other.    If  he  dies  6rst,  or   ^xv^^ 
there  is  a  divorce,  it  survives  against  her,  not  only  as  surviving 
defu  &c.,  but  because  it  is  her  debt.      If  there  be  a  divorce, 
it  must  be  enforced  against  her,  and  on  her  death,  her  repre- 
sentatives ;  as  in  case  of  a  divorce  she  and  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  a  judgment  recovered  by  her  and  her  husband 
txx  her  debt ;  but  if  after  judgment  against  ioron  U  feme  for 
her  debt,  and  before  any  fctre  fadoi^  she  dies  first,  the  better 
opinion  is  it  must  be  enforced  against  him. 

Abt.  7.  The  hvsbafuPs  rigkti  vfhen  a  bankrupt.  If  he  be-  ^^  ,  _^ 
come  a  bankrupt,  debts  due  to  his  wife,  while  sohy  though  not  164,244,247! 
collected,  may  be  assigned  as  bis  property ;  so  he  is  discharg- 
ed of  such  a  debt  as  she  owed,  on  the  1  idi  of  Anne,  Ch.  7. 
See  Ch.  18,  a.  2,  above.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  4, 
1800,  is  the  same.  So  the  asrignees  of  the  husband  have  all 
such  powers  over  her  debts  as  he  had.     Reeve's  Dprn.  R.  5. 

Art.  8.  How  he  it  liable  for  her  debts  or  not  be.  ^  1.  If  1  bi.  Com. 
she  owes  debts  before  marriage,  be  must  pay  them  ;  for  be  44ar-3  Mod. 
adopts  her  with  her  circumstances ;  and  because  he  has  her  J^^od,  153 
personal  estate  forever,  and  the  profits  of  her  real  estate  dur-  —1  Bae.  Abr. 
ing  the  marriage,  he  becomes  liable,  and  is  so  during  the  mar«  ^  ^^^t^ 
riage,  but  she  is  the  debtor  still,  and  so  joined.  H,  2!^^ 

§  2.  But  he  is  not  liable  for  them  after  her  death,  unless  oilb.  Cases 
judgment  be  had  against  them  before.  But  they  survive  against  ^^m^AiS' 
her. 

^  3.  Nor  is  he  bound  to  maintain  her  child  by  a  former  4T.  R.  iis^ 
hudiand,  or  her  mother,  or  his  son's  wife,  for  the  poor  laws  in  T°^^  **  ^*^' 
England  and  Massachusetts,  confine  this  obligation  or  duty,  to  A^^ofpe^' 
relationship  by  consanguinity  only ;   and  so  do  the  poor  laws  26,  i7H>-3. 
generally  in  the  United  States  ;  but  is  liable  to  maintain  such 
children,  if  he  adopt  them  into  his  family  &c.     3  Esp.  R.  1 ; 
4  East  82. 

^  4.  And  if  a  feme  administratrix  commits  waste,  and  then  Cio.  Car. 
«Darries,  her  husband  is  liable  therefor,  during  the  marriage.  ^>  Kiags  r. 
The  law  is  the  same  of  any  other  tort  or  fraud,  emUter.  ^®°  ^  "'• 

§  5.  The  husband  is  bound  to  find  his  wife  necessaries,  ac-  1  Bac.  208— 
cinrdmg  to  his  estate  and  degree,  but  only  these,  and  to  dis-  j  ?*|t  VJS^^ 
charge  her  contracts  for  them ;  and  this  is  on  his  presumed  at-  Etheringt^ 
sent,  and  this  is  presumed  only  while  they  cohabit.     In  this  v.  Panot.— 
case,  Hdt  C.  J.  held,  that  if  a  husband  turn  away  his  wife,  Js^i^^igM. 
he  gives  her  credit  wherever  she  goes,  and  must  pay  for  ne- 
cessaries for  her. 

^  6.  But  if  she  runs  away  fit)m  him,  he  shall  not  be  bound  ^tra.  876, 
by  any  contract  she  makes ;  so  if  she  merely  elopes.  Hwdyman. 
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Cb.  19.        ^7.  While  they  live  togetheri  he  shall  answer  all  her  con- 

Jirt.  8.      tracts  for  neoessariesy  and  his  assent  is  presumed. 

V^^v^i^       ^  8.  But  if  the  contrary  appears,  as  by  warning  him  who 

1  Esp.  124.—  trusts  her,  or  his  senrant,  ihea  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  pre- 

a  Mod'  m  ^°^P^^°*  ^^^  ^*  ^*  ^^^f  ^^  though  she  be  ever  so  lewd, 
—1  Saik.uSy  1>®  10  bound  to  find  her  necessaries,  and  pay  for  them,  while 
BoUnson  v.  chey  cohabit,  for  he  takes  her  for  better  for  worse.  So  if  he 
lEmHSf  runs  away  from  her,  or  turns  her  away.  But  if  she  goes 
laa.  '  away  firom  him,  when  such  separation  becomes  notorious,  who- 

ever gives  her  credit  does  it  at  his  peril ;  for  the  husband  is 
not  liable  unless  be  takes  her  again ;  for  then  it  is  as  if  a  wo- 
man had  eloped  at  common  law,  when  she  thereby  lost  her 
dower ;  but  if  she  came  agam,  and  he  received  her,  the  right 
of  dower  was  revived. 
Stra.  647,  ^  9.  And  the  husband,  in  case  of  elopement,  is  not  liable, 

Morris  V.       though  the  pit.  who  trusts  her  does  not  know  she  eloped. 
i^eI^?  124.         ^  ^^*  ^^  ^^  action  of  aswmpsit  for  goods  sold  to  the  wife, 

2  Stra.  121*4,  it  was  held,  that  if  the  husband,  without  any  cause,  leave  his 
p^^^^'  ^^  destitute,  and  refuses  to  receive  her,  he  gives  her  a  gen- 
ted  Bal.  N?P.  ^^^^  credit.  He  is  a  wrong-doer,  and  **  has  no  right  to  prohi- 
186,  k  1  Eip.  bit  any  body"  to  trust  her ;  for  if  he  might  prohibit  one,  he 
1^*  might  another,  and  so  deprive  her  of  aU  credit. 

1  Sid.  109,  ^11.  But  tf>is  prohibition  to  a  particular  person  may  be 

Seott  V.  given.    As  where  the  wife  left  her  husband  without  his  coo- 

Mod!*?»^—  ^"^  ^"^  during  her  absence  he  prohibited  several  peracms, 

loap.  M.  P.  and  among  the  rest  J.  S.,  to  trust  her,  who  sold  silks  and  vel- 

cLH^^T"     ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  husband  refused  to  receive  her,  suitable 

1004.'      ^™'  to  his  degree  ;  and  it  was  held,  that  he  was  not  liable.     Here 

also  she  eloped  ;  but  in  this  case  Lord  Hale  held,  a  tradesman 

cannot  supply  the  wife  where  there  is  an  express  prokibiium. 

Warning  a  tradesman's  servant  not  to  trust  her  is  sufficient. 

Bui  riP  §  12.  The  husband  is  bound  on  his  express  or  implied  con- 

134!— Imp.     sent  for  her  necessaries  for  herself,  her  children,  or  family ; 

r^^'^^*k    but  when  she  departs,  all  evidence  of  any  obligation  of  the 

V.  HMkmora.  husband  to  maintain  her,  ceases. 

ssaik.  ^13.  Though  the  husband  and  wife  cohabit,  yet  he  may 

?£«  MIo"    f^'^*^  •^y  particular  tradesman  to  trust  her,  and  such  prohibi- 
uiJli  salk.  tion  to  his  servant  is  enough  ;    and  if  she  elope  from  her  hus- 
1  is^imp.     band,  he  is  not  liable,  though  the  tradesman  who  trusts  her  has 
6t!  fum     '^  notice  of  her  elopement.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  husband  to 
Oovier  v.  '    givc  general  notice,  that  tradesmen  be.  should  not  trust  her. 
A^iTTtm"    ^  ^^  ^^^  "P  fSP^^^i  *"^  pawn  them,  he  is  not  liable ;   nor 
Oyde&  i^r.  ^^^  ^^^  borrow  money  even  to  pay  for  necessaries.      Nor  is 
Itwicke.       he  liable  if  she  take  up  goods  beyond,  and  not  *^  according  to 
her  situation,  and  according  to  his  situation  in  life ;"    nor  after 
she  commits  adultery,  though  he  himself  had  committed  adul- 
tery, and  had  turned  her  away  without  cause. 
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^  14.  But  if  the  husband  so  ill  treat  his  wife  as  to  make  it    Ch.  19. 
proper  for  her  to  leave  him,  he  is  bound.    As  where  fUiumpsit    Art.  8. 
was  brought  against  the  executor  of  the  husband,  for  about  v^^y^^ 
three  years  board  of  bis  wife,  by  her  mother,  the  ]dt.,  in  his  Mut.  8.  J. 
Jife  time.    It  was  proved,  that  Armer  and  his  wife  Inred  happi-  Court,  Boc- 
ly  together  seven  or  eight  years  in  Boston,  and  both  employed  n^l^. 
themselves  in  making  shirts ;   that  about  1791  be  began  to  be  diah  «.  Hme. 
intemperate,  and  she  lost  her  health,  became  nervous, -and  at  ^^^^^  ^ 
times  a  little  disordered  in  mind  ;   diat  they  began  to  diflbr, 
and  he  several  times  used  her  ill,  beat  her,  &c.,  when  she  left 
his  bouse,  and  went  to  her  brotherVm-law,  and  sometimes  to 
her  mother's ;  that  she  returned  to  his  house  several  times,  on 
his  solicitations,  but  the  last  time  she  refused  to  return,  and 
lived  with  her  mother  about  three  years,  and  until  her  death. 
He  asked  her  to  return,  and  said  he  would  use  her  well ;    but 
die  declined,  and  her  mother  discouraged  her  returning,  and 
he  told  the  mother  that  he  would  not  pay  any  board  for  his 
wife ;  the  wife  however  continued  with  her  mother,  who  sup-< 
ported  her^  and  charged  her  board,  part  4^2,  and  part  $^  a 
weoK. 

Judgment  for  the  pit.  for  $350,  the  price  chained ;  this  ac- 
tion being  against  the  executor  of  the  husband,  the  wife's  dep- 
osition was  admitted.  The  court  recognized  the  general  doc- 
trine of  giving  credit,  and  added,  that  if  a  man  do  not 
actually  turn  his  wife  out  of  doors,  yet  if  he  beat  her,  and 
treat  her  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  her  to 
leave  him,  and  seek  her  support  in  another  place,  he  shall  be 
held  to  pay  be.  But  if  a  tradesman  furnish  goods  to  the  wife, 
it  is  a  question  of  fact  if  he  give  credit  to.  her  or  to  her  hus- 
iNmd  ;  if  to  her,  he  is  not  liable,  though  she  lives  with  him, 
and  he  sees  her  in  possession  of  the  goods.  6  Taun*  R. 
366,  368,  Bently  v.  Griffin. 

^16.  In  oiiumpsit  against  the  husband  for  the  lodging  of  12  Mod.a72, 
his  wife;  the  evidence  only  was,  *^  that  he  cohabited  with  her,  £!|^^' 
and  owned  her  as  his  wife.     Held,  this  was  sufficient  to  charge  loS'ts^, 
him ;  but  that  he  might  discharge  himself  by  giving  elopement 
ID  evidence ;   for  they  that  trust  a  wife  who  has  eloped  do  it 
at  their  peril. 

What  is  assent  to  her  purchases.     The  wife  bought  silks  ]>yer2S4 
for  'her  apparel,  and  the  husband  paid  for  making  them  up, 
this  was  sufficient  evidence  of  assent. 

^16.  If  one  man  take  another's  wife  and  dathe  her^  know*  pow.onCoaj 
mg  she  is  his  wife,'  no  action  lies  against  her  husband,  the  law  266.^8  do. 
intends  it  a  gift  to  the  wife.     So  if  I  deliver  stuff  to  her  to  ^^       s. 
make  apparel  without  his  privity  or  allowance,  no  action  lies 
for  me,  it  is  a  gift  in  contemplation  ^  law.   This  is  a  general 
principle,  but  it  must  have  its  exceptions ;  as  where  a  husband, 
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Ch.  19.    without  cause  turns  away  his  wife,  and  she,  in  distresSi  applies 
•^.  .10..  to  a  friend,  and  he  fumiriies  her  suitable  and  necessarf  cIotlH 
K^^y^^  ing»  he  must  recover  i^ainst  her  hutd[>and. 
Mowtoy'fR.       ^  17.  And  if  he  be  bound  to  keep  the  peace  towards  her, 
iU^aiiL  ^''     ^^^  ^  mmniain  ker  is  a  breach  of  his  recognizance.    At  com- 
mon law,  a  wife  could  not  convey  her  lands  but  by  fine  or  re- 
covery ;  our  law  is  difl^ent. 
Sdk.  1 18,  A&T.  9.  fVhtre  they  live  i^paraU.  §  1 .  When  it  is  commonly 

^^^_  known  they  have  separated,  and  she  has  a  separate  nuUnte- 
iin.6i»  249.  nance^  the  husband  is  not  chargeable.  Personal  notice  is  not 
--^.Raym.  necessary,  it  is  enough  it  be  known  they  live  separate,  where 
12  Mod.  246.  ^^^  home  is,  not  where  she  is  trusted.  When  they  separate 
—1  Esp.  124,  by  content^  and  he  secures  her  an  attowaneej  it  is,  that  he  be 
l26,RanMdeii  j,q^  charged  any  more  for  her,  but  he  is  liable  if  he  neglect  to 
pay  her  separate  maintenance.  5  Bos.  b  P.  148,  Nurse  t;. 
Craig ;  8  Johns.  R.  72,  73,  Baker  v.  Barnes.  But  how  far  tike 
can  be  sued,  see  Post. 
1  Stni.127,  ^  2.  But  if  the  debt  be  contracted  in  London  so  soon  after 
UoiK^BaK  n'  ^®  separation,  as  that  it  cannot  be  known  there,  he  will  be 
p.  las.—  liable,  and  Buller,  Espinasse,  and  some  others  say,  that  if  the 
1H.B1.844,  action  be  brought  for  necessaries,  or  the  mamtenaiice  of  the 
ton  V.  cSiu-  ^'^®  living  thus  separate,  it  should  not  be  laid  as  furnished  to 
son.—  Ann,  but  the  special  matter  must  be  stated,  otherwise  it  will 

f^e*f  D.R.  i^Q  QQ  j^j^f  ^  1^  special  action  for  her  maintenance,  and  m  thb 
case  335,  held,  where  he  has  renounced  his  marital  rights 
and  to  the  usujruet  of  her  estate,  she  can  convey  it  by  deed 
without  him,  living  separate  from  liim  by  articles,  as  no  right 
of  his  can  be  infringed. 
|T.R.  646,        ^T.  10.  Her  separate  liability.     §  1.  In  Lord  Mansfield's 
V.  Rutton  a!    ^^^9  the  law  as  to  her  liability,  seemed  to  be  changed ;  as  in 
D.  1800,  and   Corbett  V.  Poebitz,  and  some  other  cases ;    but  in  this  case  of 
dtedChiity    Marshall  v.  Rutton,  since,  and  in  the  year  1800,  the  old  law 
1  Bio.  682.—  was  thought  to  be  restored.    In  this  case  it  was  held,  by  all 

I  Ves.  jr.6fi9.  the  judges  of  England,  that  a /ewe  covert  cannot  contract  and 

considered  '  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *  fi^"*^  *^^»  ^^^^  though  she  lives  separate  firom 
above.—        her  husband,  and  have  a  separate  maintenance  secured  to  her 

II  East.^i.  by  jjgej  .  jmj  d^Q  general  principle  is,  that  she  cannot  be  se- 

parately liable,  but  where  he  is  civilly  dead,  but  as  her  sepa- 
rate maintenance  in  fact  secured  to  her,  is  in  order  that  he 
may  be  exempted  from  her  piaintenance,  he  is  not  liable.    See 
art.  15. 
1  Esp.  124,         ^  2.  It  is  laid  down  by  Espinasse  thus :   ^^  Where  the  bus- 

c^rtiet!r'  ^^°^  "^^  ^'^^  P^^^  ^  consent  J  and  she  has  a  separate  mainte^ 
Poelnitz,  nance  from  him,  she  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  her  aum 
1  T.  R.  6, 10.  debts."  In  Corbett  v.  Podniiz  it  is  held,  she  may  contract 
^A^reement  ~  ^^  ^^  '^^  ^  ^  fi"^  '^^'  ^°  ^^  actioo  against  a  second  Ati«» 

Sn  wriUn/^,  to  live  sepanite,  It  valid.  8  Jobm.  R.  72.— So  If  transported.— 1  T.  R.  6,  10.— 
3  Burr.  A.  D.  1786.-2  Esp.— 1  Bq§.Lt  867.^  do.  226, 227.-2  Br.  Ch.  R.  90. 
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hmi  and  vanft^  for  a  debt  f Ac  contracted  whUe  she  so  lived  sep*  Ch.  19. 
araUfrom  her  first  husband^  Percy.  The  declaration  stated  tne  Jlrt.  lo. 
speciai  matter;  plea,  the  general  issue,  and  on  argument, 
judgment  was  for  the  ph.  who  had  become  her  sure^. 

^  3.  Equity  views  her  as  solcy  as  to  her  separate  property.  Pow.onCoa. 
In  Corbetfs  case,  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court  stated  the  27' *^^i®» 
general  rule,  that  ^^  a  married  woman  can  have  no  proper^  Monk,  a.  sk^ 
real  or  personal ;"   her  contracts  are  entirelj  and  universally  ■•  ^^r  I5,&c. 
void ;  for  her  contracts  even  for  necessaries  are  the  contracts  D^boS^**^^ 
of  her  husband ;  she  cannot  be  sued  or  taken  in  execution.  Hole.— 
Then  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  as  where  the  husband  is  ^W.Bl.UMi, 
in  exilcj  or  has  abjured  the  realm  ;   and  credit  has  been  given  schnte! 
to  the  wife  alone.     So  in  the  case  of  transportation^  though 
temporary,  because  she  acts  as  a  single  woman  and  gains 
credit  as  such*    So  if  the  husband  resides  abroad,  his  wife  is 
liable  to  be  sued.   1  Bos.  &  P.  357. 

§  4.  ^*In  this  ancient  law  there  was  no  idea  of  a  separate  3  Com.  D.  70. 
mmntenance ;  but  when  it  was  established  what  said  the  courts  ?  ^j[^^  ^ 
That  the  husband  shall  not  be  liable  even  for  necessaries,"  and  found.   Pr. 
this,  because  justice  and  convenience  required  it.    And  the  Ch.828, 
court  clearly  held,  that  if  lady  Percy  was  liable,  her  second  ^^^Js^K 
husband  was  liable.    Lord  Mansfield  further,  m  this  case,  664,687.— 
stated  the  question  to  be,  "  whether  a  woman  married,  but  ^?o^\^5?  ^ 
living  separate  firom  her  husband  by  agreement,  having  a  large  \^  £.'361,  ' 
separate  maintenance  settled  on  her,  continuing  notoriously  to  Candell «. 
live  as  a  single  woman,  contracting  and  getting  credit  as  such,  Is^^H^p 
and  the  husband  not  being  liable,  iSiallbe  sued  as  a^eme  fo2e,"  98,  Beard  v. 
and  he  held  that  she  might  be,  and  thought  it  just  that  it  should  be  ^ebb.— 
so ;  and  also,  that  the  case  was  determined  by  two,  then  late  2  Vwm^itT 
cases,  Ringstead  v.  Ltody  Lanesborough^  and  BarweU  v.  — ilEait 
Brooks.  In  Corbett's  case,  Lawrence  J.  truly  observed,  "  that  ^*^' 
the  husband  had  no  right  to  the  person  of  his  wife  afterwards." 
^  5.  In  this  case  of  Ringstead  &C.  assumpsit  was  brought  Ringitead  v. 
for  goods  sold  and  delivered  ;  plea,  coverture.    Replication,  ]^^aA^ 
^  that  she  lived  separate  from  her  husband  at  the  time  of  mak-  Geo.  8,  £.IC 
ing  the  said  promises,  and  that  she  had  a  large  and  sufficient  r^?^^'' 
maintenance  secured  to  her  .by  deed  ;"    to  this  there  was  a  24^  aId.^** 
special  demurrer.    After  two  arguments,  the  replication  was  1788. 
adjudged  good,  and  judgment  for  the  pit.   Lord  Lanesborough  Reeve'f  D.  R. 
lived  m  Ireland.    Judge  Reeve  holds  her  suable  merely  on 
the  principle,  her  husband  has  renounced  his  marital  rights^ 
not  on  the  ground  of  separate  mamtenance ;  as  if  s6,  that 
would  be  the  measure  of  her  liab9if)r« 

$  6.  In  this  action,  BarweU  v.  Brooks^  also  assumpiut  against  Barwell «. 

the  wife  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  on  her  separate  promise,  |r^^^  . 

and  a  like  division  was  made,  that  she  was  liable  to  be  sued  itr-oiokt't 

^one  for  the  goods  delivered  to  her,  thomh  her  fauflband  re-  Bank.  Uwi, 

rou,u  46  »,Aj).i7M. 
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Ch.  19.  sided  in  England.    In  Marshall  v.  Rutton,  Reeve  admits  ttie 

Art.  12.  reasoning  of  the  court  goes  to  overturn  this  and  like  cases } 

\^Y^^  ^^  ^ys  ^  J^(irshall  v.  RuUan^  the  husband  had  not  renounced 

^  his  marital  rights. 

SP.w.  144,  ^7.  Her  separate  estate  is  liable  for. her  bond  debts,  and 

Tui^?  *'  other  d^bts  she  contracts )  so  Hultne  v.  Tenant    So  she  » 
ated  6T.R.  liable  when  her  husband  is  an  alien  enemy.    2  Salk.  646 ; 

i^m"    n  J^^^^'s  D.  R.  100,  art.  15.     So  she  may  sue  alone,  if  her 

^ftMaM.R.  |^u3i)gQd  i)Q  im  alien,  and  ever  lives  abroad  and    deserts 

her. 
l^tc^iT      "^^^  ^^'  His  being  an  alien  enemy ^  the  effect ^  SfC.  as  to  this 
182,188/   '    action. 

Dnrlyv.  Mas-      ^  1.  Espinasse  States  the  rule  to  be,  that  *^  wherever  the  hus" 

n"?^""^^**  ^and  is  in  circumstances  not  to  be  suedf  as  not  amenable  to  the 

1  Ld.Raym.  process  of  the  courts  the  wife  shall  be  sued  as  sole  ;''  as  where 

147,  Spanrow  the  husband  is  an  alien  enemy,  or  has  abjured  the  realm,  the 

^1.2W?BK    '  wife  is  chargeable  as  difeme  sole  ;  so  where  he  was  transported; 

1197.      '      so  if  she  be  a  sole  trader  in  London,  1  H.  Bl.  337,  339 ; 

stated  her  husband  was  an  alien  enemy.  New.  on  Con.  22, 23. 

§  2.  As  to  her  contracts,  as  warranties,  &c.  for  th^  benefit 

of  her  estate,  see  Covenant,  c.  106,  a.  4. 

^  3.  We  have  no  statutes,  but  have  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  English  common  law  on  this  subject.   Hence  these 
Lofil  181.—    English  cases  are  applicable  in  our  practice.   She  may  plead 
alone  when  he  is  transported.   An  alien  cannot  be  a  tenant  by 
Baron  t        the  courtesy,  or  have  dower.  31  E.  1.     Held,  th^  wife  of  one 
1  H!Br840.   ^^^  ^^^  ^jured  the  realm  could  make  a  feoffinent  by  deed 
with  warranty  of  her  land,  and  she  was  bound  by  it.    Several 
like  cases. 
Mass.  S.J.  Art.  12.   When  divorced  from  bed  and  board;  this  action, 

Term,'  IMO^    ^^  ^^^  affected,  and  Ch.  46,  Divorce. 
Wheeler  V.         $  1.  Li  this  case  Mrs.  Wheeler  had  been  divorced  from  her 
?M****R       husband  from  bed  and  board,  and  the  court  ordered   Mr* 
341,  and  art.  Wheeler  to  pay  her  a  certain  sum,  quarterly,  for  her  mainte-» 
19,  this  ch.—  nance ;  this  being  in  arrear,  she  brought  her  action  against  him, 
^Tokn.Or-    ^^  recover  tlie  arrears,  and  it  was  objected  that  the  pit.  was 
.u.^      the  deft's.  wife,  and  therefore  that  she  could  not  maintain  her 
action,  but  the  court  sustained  it,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case.   And  as  be  cannot  be  liable  beyond  the  maintenance,  or 
annuity,  or  other  sum  directed  to  her  in  the  order  of  divorce, 
and  only  in  the  manner  therein  directed,  which  usually  is,  to 
pay  so  much  quarterly  or  yearly,  it  seems  clear  that  she  alone 
must  be  liable  for  what  she  buys  or  contracts  for,  or  she  can 
have  no  credit,  and  no  one  can  have  any  security  in  her  pro- 
mises or  contracts;  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  she 
mav  buy  on  credit  and  be  sued  ? 
cited  6^  T^R^'    ^  2.  In  a  case  before  the  lord  chancellor,  in  equity,  he  said^ 

006.        *    ' 
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**  if  the  husband  an^  wife  be  separated  hj  deed  or  sentence,    Ch.  19. 
an  action  may  be  brought  against  the  wile  alone ;"  but  Lord    Art.  14. 
Kenyon  doubted,  if  the  separation  was  by  deed,  as  then,  it  was  y^^y^J 
but  temporary.  A  distinction  here  is  to  be  noticed  that  de- 
serves attention :  when  the  separation  is  by  sentence  of  a  court, 
it  is  in  law  perpetual,  as  there  is  no  provision  made  for  revok- 
ing it ;   and  if  husband  and  wife  thus  separated  from  bed  and 
b(»rd,  again  live  together,  it  is  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the 
divorce,  this  the  law  does  not  presume.    But  if  they  separate 
by  deeif  the  parties  that  made  it  can  cancel  it,  or  vary  the 
terms  of  it.   Hence  it  is  pretty  clear,  that  though  Mrt.  Wheeler 
was  allowed  to  sue  her  husband  when  separated  by  judgment 
of  court,  yet  she  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  sue  him  on 
a  contract  made  by  ^A^m,  had  their  separation  been  by  deed. 
A  legacy  to  the  wife,  living  teparate,  and  the  executor  paid  it  |  yeni.26i. 
to  her  and  took  her  receipt  for  it ;  held,  he  must  pay  it  again  -rBaron  and. 
to  the  husband.  ^•™»  ^»  ^*- 

Art.  13.  Where  »he  it  not  liable  to  he  suedf  though  living  — l  Esp.  125, 
i^rate.     Though   she  live  separate  and  have  a  separate  j^'J  hm?^ 
maintenance,  yet  she  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  if  it  be  vtoifrom  vey^  4  Burr. 
her  husband^  and  then  he  is  not  discharged.  As  where  she  has  8177,2178. 
a  jiennon,  during  pleasure,  from  the  crown;  ^^here  is  no 
agreement  for  a  separation ;"   "  he  allows  her  no  separate 
maintenance,  or  any  support  at  all."  Equity  assists  her  credi-  p<m.oiiCoii« 
tin  only  to  the  extent  of  her  separate  maintenance,  and  in  *^'p™»ll?* 
equity  she  can  have  a  separate  interjest.     It  must  be  on  ac- 
count  of  the  separate  support  and  allowance  the  husband  himr 
«e{f  makes  for  bis  wife,  that  he  is  exempted  from  maintaining 
her  in  the  usual  manner ;    and  when  he  does  not  make  this, 
the  reason  of  the  case  or  the  consideration  wholly  fails ;  there 
is  no  reason  for  exempting  him  from  paying  her  debts,  or  for 
making  her  liable  for  them,  and  it  may  be  added,  while  he  re- 
tains his  marital  rights. 

Aat.  14.    Where  she  elopes — she  is  not  liable  for  goods  A- !>•  n7<^* 
famished  her,  though  her  husband  is  not  Eable.  As  where  she  Hatchlri/v?^ 
was  sued  as  a/eme  sole,  for  a  carriage  furnished  her  by  the  pit.  Baddeiey^ 
during  her  elopement^.   Pleas,  non  assumpsit^  and  also,  co«cr-  «Mod.  i71. 
ture ;   verdict  for  the  pit,  but  judgment  was  arrested.     For 
though  she  eloped,,  she  remained  a/eme  covert,  not  having  a 
Hparate  maintenance  or  living  apart  from  her  husband,  by 
hu  express  permission  ;  but  certain  exceptions  were  stated  as 
in  the  custom  of  London,  exUe,  transportation,  alien  enemy,  a.  d.  1700. 
tic.    It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case,  that  i  ^^^^J^j, 
no  action  whatever  lies  against  a/me  covert,  except  where  ^q  vX'Aicle 
her  husband  may  be  considered  as  dead  in  law,  and  herseffas  id.  888, Gov' 
a  widow,  or  after  a  divorce  a  vinculo.    But  two  decisions  in  ^-  ^j^^j" 
1799,  were  difibrent ;  as  where  her  husband  Kved  abroadt  it  c^j.  149. ' 
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Ch.  19.  was  held,  she  was  liable  ;  so  where  she  lived  separate  in  adut^ 
Art.  15.  iery^  without  any  separate  maintenance  in  either  case.  Them 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  case  of  a  dirorce  from  &ea 
and  hoard  in  the  English  courts,  in  which  the  question  has 
arisen,  if  she  may  sue  her  husband  as  in  Wheeler  v.  fVheeUr 
above,  for  the  maintenance  decreed  her.  Marsh  v.  Hutckkif 
soriy  husband  abroad  in  Holland,  wife  not  liaUe,  not  bavii:^ 

2  Bos.  &  P.     acted  as  Sifeme  sole,  and  he  not  an  alien.   Here  was  no  sepa- 

226.      ♦       ration  but  merely  that  of  place. 

6  T.  R.  604,        Art.  1 5.  She  is  not  liable  to  be  sued,  though  she  cany  on 

ffi«'r-  trade  by  herself  and  live  apart. 

Chitty  23,24.  §  1.  Assumpsit  was  brought  agamst  an  executor  fi>r  goods 
sold  to  his  testatrix,  Mary  Byrne.  The  plea  was  coverture  f 
ihe*replication  was,  that  she  lived  separate  from  her  husband, 
and  carried  on  the  trade  and  business  of  a  haberdasheri  as  a 
feme  sole,  and  the  pit.  dealt  with  her  only,  and  as  mcA,  and 
as  a  feme  sole  she  promised,  that  after  her  death  the  deft., 
'  as  her  executor  took  and  possessed  divers  goods,  which  were  in 
her  possession  as  a  feme  sole,  more  than^to  the  amount  of  the 
pit's,  damages.  The  deft,  demurred  and  had  iudgment  |  and 
Lord  Kenyon  said  *^  it  did  not  appear  this  could  have  been  the 
separate  property  of  the  wife,"  and  the  executor  could  not  be 
liable  unless  it  was ;  and  the  probate  of  the  will  "  was  abso- 
lutely void ;  and  to  take  the  wife  in  execution  when  sued 
alone  is  as  a  divorce  between  her  and  her  husband.  Lord  Ken- 
yon added,  that  "  if  any  one  proposition  in  the  law  can  be 
more  clear  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  an  action  cannot  be 
brought  against  ^feme  covert  except  by  the  custom  of  London." 
— "  A  court  of  law  cannot  get  at  the  property  of  the  wife,  if 
she  have  any,"  but  a  court  of  equity  may  modify  it,  8ic. 

^  2.  But  the  reasons  here  stated  do  not  apply  with  much 
fjrce  to  a  case  where  they  live  separate,  and  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate maintenance  ;  for  in  this  case  there  is  no  inconvenience 
to  the  husband  in  her  imprisonment,  and  why  may  not  the  ex- 
ecution run  against  h^r  separate  property,  secured  to  her.  But 
the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Button  is  a  late  case,  and  is  pointedly 
against  any  action  of  this  kind,  if  the  separate  maintenance 
be  good  iic.,  and  the  marital  rights  renounced. 

1  Wiis.  149.        (^  3.  According  to  Langstaff  v.  Bain  &z;  ux.,  the  husband 

2  stra.  1237,  and  wife  may  both  be  taken  in  execution  in  an  action  for  the 
BeercUffe^  assault  done  by  the  vrife  ;  this  was  decided  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
1  £fp.  467.     charge  the  wife  out  of  custody,  and  tlie  motion  was  refused 

on  the  authority  of  Finch  &^  ux.  v.  Dudding  b  ux.,  in  which 
case  the  wife  alone  was  taken  in  execution,  where  the  husband 
could  not  be  found.  Both  may  be  taken  on  a  capias  in  execu- 
tion. 

stni.  1271.—      ^  4.  But  if  arrested  on  mesne  process^  she  shall  be  discharg 
fiAlk.115. 
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ed,  and  her  husband  retained  until  be  find  baS  for  both.  Stra.    Ch.  19. 
116.    '  An.  16. 

^  5.  In  anumpgit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  it  was  deci-  ^^VX^ 
ded  that  a  feme  covert^  living  separate  from  her  hudband,  and  4  T.  R.  7e8» 
in  adultery,  could  not  be  sued  as  a  feme  tofe,  where  she  had  ^llf**^*- 
00  separate  maintenance.     [There  was  no  abandonment  of  ^^^* 
his  marital  rights ;]  but  1  see  Bos.  b  P.  338. 

^  6.  But  A.  D,  1799,  the  contrary  was  adjudged,  and  that  i  Bot.  &?. 
if  she  live  apart  from  him,  in  a  state  of  adultery,  die  is  liaUe  ^^^** 
on  her  own  contracts,  though  she  have  no  separate  mainten-  2  con.  IK70. 
ance  ;  but  he  is  liable,  if  she  live  in  a  state  of  adultery  in  his  —1  Bot.  fcpi 
bouse  and  family,  and  he  leaves  her  there.    In  tUs  last  case,  ^^^ij^f^ 
the  person  who  trusts  cannot  know  her  sitnatioo^  and  cannot  *  ^^' 
be  supposed  to  give  credit  to  her,  but  to  the  fansband,  the 
head  of  the  family. 

^  7.  Auumpsit  for  use  and  occupation.    The  deft,  pleaded  A.  B.  ITM, 
coverture ;   the  pit.  replied,  that  before  the  pnunises  were  LJ'ln^' 
wit.,  July  1,  1779,  the  deft,  and  Charles  Leigh  were  i^Lh^^e  d. 


made,  to  wii.,  Juiy  i,  i^  /ii,  ine  aen.  ana  v/naries  loeign  were  LdEh.-^  D. 
separated,  and  that  July  2,  1770,  a  certain  court  in  a  snit  pend-  ^  fiTeoc 
ing  between  them  allotted  to  her  £220  a  year,  as  alimony  dar- 
ing that  suit :  that  this  suit  was  still  pending,  and  that  her  al^ 
mony  was  a  sufficient  maintenance,  and  stiU  paid  by  her  boa- 
band  }  and  that  she  obtained  credit  thereon  upon  her  own  ac- 
count, and  on  her  own  account  made  the  promises  declared 
#n,  as  a  feme  sokj  and  not  on  the  credit  of  her  husband.  On 
demurrer  this  replication  be.  was  held  to  be  bad  ;  for  here  the 
wife  bad  only  a  temporary  fund,  pending  a  suit,  to  which  an 
end  may  be  put  by  the  husband  when  he  pleases,  or  by  the 
court.  It  may  be  observed  there  were  no  articles  of  separa- 
tion, and  no  covenants. 

^8.  So  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Button,  her  support  was  Manhan  «. 
temporary  ;  for  the  wife  had  it  in  her  power  to  put  an  end  to  RattM. 
the  separation  whenever  she  pleased,  and  in  fact  there  was  no 
legal  separate  maintenance,  for  want  of  trustees ;  the  agree* 
ment  was  only  between  the  husband  and  wife.  In  citing  this 
case,  this  circumstance,  a  want  of  a  permanent  fund  or  main- 
tenance, legally  secured  to  the  wife,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  And  there  is  no  objection  to  imprisonmg  her 
alone,  when  the  separation  is  so  complete,  and  be  has  so  re* 
nounced  his  marital  rights,  as  not  to  be  affected  by  it ;  and 
then  Lord  Kenyon's  idea  her  separate  imprisonment  is  a  di- 
vorce, does  not  apply  ;  this  idea,  as  also  Lawrence's,  seems  to 
countenance  Beeve's  principle,  as  to  the  abandonment  of  mari- 
tal rights. 

^  9.  So  that  on  the  whole,  though  there  have  been  several 
dietums  contrary  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Corbett  v.  Poet 
nitz,  yet  there  has  been  no  decision  directly  contrary  to  it,  or 
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8  T.  R.  (127, 
Miliier  v. 
MUner. 


|iup.ll.P. 

fi6G60.8, 
Hodaonv. 
lint 


Ch.  19.  that  caa  materially  shake  it.  In  Marshall  v.  Rutton,  the  wife 
Art.  16.  bad  no  remedy  for  her  maintenaQce,  as  she  could  not  sue  her 
husband. 

^  10.  If  a  feme  covert  he  ^ed  as  a  feme  toUf  she  must 
plead  this  in  abatement ;  and  if  she  do  not  plead  it  in  abate- 
ment, she  cannot  afterwards  avail  herself  of  the  objection,  but 
must  be  liable  to  execution.  1  New.  Rep.  80,  Farrar  tr. 
Granard,  wife  not  liable,  no  separate  maintenance  and  her 
husband  only  in  Ireland. 

Abt.  16.  Marriage  in  fact,  or  by  acknowledgmenif  binds 
the  husband  in  regard  to  her  contracts  for  necessaries,  ^  1.  As 
if  a  man  cohabits  with  a  woman,  and  allows  her  to  assume  his 
name,  and  passes  her  to  the  world  for  bis  wife,  though  in  fact 
he  is  not  married  to  her,  yet  be  is  liable  to  her  contracts  for 
necessaries,  because  by  his  conduct  he  has  admitted  her  to  be 
his  wife,  and  has  encouraged  third  persons  to  give  her  credit 
accordingly ;  and  here  when  sued  for  goods  furnished  to  her, 
he  is  estopped  to  deny  that  she  is  his  wife. 

^  2.  It  is  laid  down  in  several  books,  that  the  plea,  never 
coupled  in  lawful  marriage,  is  good  only  in  dower  and  appeal, 
and  is  no  plea  in  assumpsit  for  a  debt  contracted  by  the  wife^ 
only  the  fact  of  marriage  is  in  issue. 

4  3.  But  seven  years  cohabitation,  without  a  legal  marriage, 
does  not  entitle  the  husband  to  administration  on  his  wife's  es- 
tate ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  legal  marriages  must  be 
proved,  though  it  is  true  that  never  coupled  in  lawful  marriage, 
is  no  plea  in  this  action  of  assumpsit,  for  it  is  enough  he  lives 
with  her  as  his  wife. 

^4.  In  an  action  for  crimincd  conversation  with  tlie  pit's, 
wife,  an  actual  marriage  must  be  proved.  In  this  case  ac- 
knowledgment, cohabitation,  or  reputation,  is  not  sufficient. 

^5.  On  a  marriage  in  fact,  the  husband  and  wife  may  sue 
for  her  debt,  and  never  coupled  in  lawful  marriage  is  a  bad 
plea ;  this  plea  admits  a  marriage,  but  denies  its  legality ; 
^*  whereas  a  marriage  in  fact  is  sufficient,  and  whether  legal  or 
not,  is  not  material ;"  but  in  pauper  cases  the  legality  of  the 
marriage  may  be  questioned.     See  Poor. 

^  6.   In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  after  an  agreement  he- 
Lister's  Case,  tween  husband  and  wife  to  live  separate,  he  cannot  compel  her 
to  live  with  him,  nor  has  he,  by  law,  any  power  to  confine  her. 
1  Mass.  R.  ^'^'  The  wife  of  a  person  who  has  been  absent  six  or  sev- 

116,  Com-      en  years  in  the  East  Indies,  cannot  be  considered  or  sued  as 
CoiliDs.^  ^  *  a  /ciiie  sole,  though  she  for  several  years  carried  on  business  ia 

trade  as  a  feme  sole. 
Gro.  El.  466.      ^  8.  When  a  term  for  years  is  granted  to  a  trustee  for  the 
use  of  a  feme  sole,  and  she  marries  A,  he  has  only  the  usu* 
frucS  during  the  marriage. 


Bid.  It.  1*. 
186,  Nor- 
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Art.  17.  When  she  it  ectemtrix  or  admimitratrix.  ^l.Ifa    Cb.  19. 
/erne  covert  be  next  of  kin,  she  shall  be  administratrix  by  the    Art.  18. 
English  law ;  but  whether  executor  or  administrator,  her  hus-  V^V^^ 
bandy  in  fact,  administers,  and  his  assent  to  a  legacy  is  sufficient,  i  Com.  D. 
So  to  a  legacy  to  her,  she  cannot  assent.      Goods  she  has  as  V^'^f^'^u 
executrix,  on  her  death  do  not  go  to  her  husband.     Cro.  El.  -^'Leon 
466.  2i«.— 1  Sid. 

^2.  If  a  feme  covert  be  executrix  or  administratrix.    Ad-  }^|i[nf|]7 
ministration  by  her  husband  binds  her.      So  if  he  administer  aoe.^— Off. 
without  her  assent,  his  release  alone  is  good.      So  if  he  as-  ^"'^*^^ 
sign  the  goods  it  wiU  be  a  devoitavit  by  her,  and  she,  without  Morrboo  «.  ' 
him,  cannot  dispose  of  the  deceased's  goods ;   yet  his  goods  Boan.^ 
are  not  vested  in  the  husband,  and  he  must  sue  and  be  sued  S^^  S'  ^ 
with  her.     When  a  feme  sole  is  made  administratrix  or  exec-  ng,..^  d.  j^ 
utrix,  with  another,  and  marries,  see  Executors  and  Adminis-  £.  616. 
trators,  Ch.  29,  a.  1. 

^  3.  A  had  a  term  for  999  years,  and  before  he  married  B,  i  h.bi.  686, 
ftranted  it  to  her  and  her  heirs  immediately  after  his  death,  to  ^^^^  *•  ^^^- 
her  and  their  use.     The  marriage  took  effect,  and  A,  the  bus-  fcomTl). 
band,  survived  B,  his  wife,  and  died  without  issue,  intestate,  861, 2. 
and  without  having  taken  out  administration  on  her  estate,  and 
it  was  adjudged  that  this  term,  on  A's  death,  went  to  his  ad- 
ministrator, and  not  to  hers.      Held,  his  deed  was  a  present  gift 
to  his  wife,  if  she  survived,  to  take  effect  on  that  event,  and  so 
vested  in  her  husband. 

^  4.  A  covenant  or  a  promise  by  a  stranger  to  leave  the  12  Mod.  204, 
wife  so  much,  if  she  survives,  cannot  be  released  bv  the  bus-  ^H^  *•  ^S: 
band,  though  he  may  release  any  thing  that  by  possibility  may  277,  Thnut- 
accrue  to  her  during  the  coverture  ;  and  such  release  will  be  out  v.  Co» 
good,  though  the  thing  does  not  fall  during  the  marriage,  but  ^"'^    • 
it  is  sufficient,  that  it  may  possibly  fall  during  the  marriage  to 
her.     During  the  marriage  he  can  grant  or  convey  a  term  for 
years,  she  has  as  executrix  to  a  former  husband  ;   the  whole 
power  to  administer  is  in  him,  but  it  is  a  mere  power. 

Art.  18.  In  cases  of  abduction^  his  remedies.     ^  1.  If  one  3  bi.  Com. 
by  fraud  and  persuasion  or  open  violence,  take  away  a  man's  129,  I40w— 
wife,  he  has  a  writ  of  ravishment  or  trespass  vi  et  armis^  at  /^  \?1^ 
eommon  law^  in  which  be  recovers  not  possession  of  his  wife,  but  jam.  601, 
damages ;  and  the  offender  too  may  be  indicted.  So  the  husband  ^^^^z^^- 
mav  have  an  action  on  the  case,  against  such  as  persuade  and  3*30^.^1484 
entice  the  wife  to  live  separate  from  her  husband  without  suffi-  Stm.  440, 
cient  cause,  and  recover  damages.     [As  to  criminal  conversa-  ^'Jj  ^"^ 
tion,  and  beating  her,  see  Trespass.]  And  see  also  Ch.  64,  a.  2.  chr's.  notes/ 

^  2.  So  if  ,tbe  wife  be  so  beaten  and  ill  treated,  that  the  1- 
husband  loses  her  company  and  assistance,  for  any  time,  he 
may  have  a  separate  action  on  the  case,  in  his  own  name,  and 
recover  damages  called  a  per  quod  consortium  amisit. 
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Cm.  19.        ^  3.  If  a  son-hi-Itw  permit  his  wife's  mother  to  reside  in 

Art.  19.    his  boose,  and  afford  her  the  rights  of  hospitality,  though  for- 

Vi^V^^  bidden  by  the  hnsbaad  of  the  mother,  the  son-in-law  is  not  li- 

8BfMi.R      Me  for  ilfegaBy  harbouring  her ;  he  is  not  obliged  to  turn  her 

817|  Tomer    out  of  bifl  boose ;   it  is  sufficient  that  he  does  not  use  means 

to  persuade  or  entice  her  to  leave  her  husband,  or  to  remain 

separate  from  him. 

1  Mais.  B.  Art.  19.  Her  tide  to  hi$  estate  further  ;    and  see  Dower ^ 

947,  BftffUa'i  Distribution^  Jointure,  &c«    i)  1.  In  the  American  revolution, 

^*'^'  many  acts  were  passed  for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of 

absentees,  persons,  members  of  the  British  colonies,  who  left 

them  and  joined  the  royal  party,  in  that  revolution.     But  it 

was  in  this  case  decided,  that  if  a  feme  covert  so  left  and 

joined,  her  estate  was  not  liable  to  confiscation  by  diose  laws, 

nor  did  the  wives  of  such  absentees  lose  tlieir  dower  m  their 

husbands'  estates. 

10  Mod.  33,       ^  2.  If  a  woman  be  empowered  by  her  first  husband's  will 

Thomlioaoo   to  sell  and  convey  his  lands,  and  she  marries  a  second  husband, 

i^^^jSSJ""  ^®  ^^®*  ^^^  thereby  lose  her  power  over  her  first  husband'» 
estate,  but  she  may  sell  and  convey  his  lands  accordbg  to  his 
wiU,  and  even  to  her  second  husband.  She  conveyed  by  lease, 
and  release.    Her  act  is  under  a  special  power. 

§  3.  Her  paraphernalia.    The  husband  may  absolutely  dis* 
am. Com.      P^^  ^^  ^^^  wifes  jewels  or  paraphernalia^  in  his  life  time, 
Chr'V  notes    yet  she  has  some  interest  in  them,  and  though  after  his  death 
w  7M— ^'  they  are  liable  for  his  debts  by  the  English  law,  if  his  personal 
3Atk.642,     estate  be  exhausted,  yet  the  wife  or  widow  may  recover 
79.— AmbLd.  from  the  heir  to  the  amount  of  what  she  is  obliged  to  pay, 
in  consequence  of  specialty  creditors,   out  of  her  parapher^ 
nalia. 
jj  Esp.  336.—      ^  ^*  ^^  ^®  husband  devise  away  her  jewels,  or  parapher^ 
Cro.  Car.       nalia^  she  cannot  hold  them,  and  his  executor  may  recover 
343.— 2Vem.  n^i^xti  from  her ;    but  if  her  husband  dies  intestate,  or  by  will 
does  not  dispose  of  them,  tlien  she  shall  have  her  jewels  and 
paraphernalia. 
Mass.  Act  of       <J  5.  By  this  act,  the  widow  has  a  third  of  tlie  personal  es- 
nSl^  If        ^^^^  °^  ^®'  husband,  deceased  intestate,  after  debts  paid  ;  and 
extravagant,   if  no  issue,  one  half;  and  if  the  personal  estate  be  insufficient 
Judge  may     to  pay  debts,  and  funeral  charges,  yet  she  shall  have  "  her  ap- 
the'^nloiial  P^^el,  and  such  other  of  the  personal  estate  as  the  Judge  shall 
estate,  determine  necessary,  according  to  her  quality  and  degree." 

181^2  R?  This  provision  being  in  addition  to  her  dower,  it  is  a  question 
rom.435  436.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  supersede  the  doctrine  of  paraphernalia^  which 
^2  Atk.  lOd.  also  was  in  addition  to  dower,  and  which  signified  her  apparel 
— c  Vej.  7.     j^mj  jjgj.  ornaments.     See  Act  Dec.  13,  1816,  Ch.  95. 

By  the  English  law  she  can  hold  her  apparel  against  cred* 
itors,  but  not  her  ornaments.     By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts^ 
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ifae  Judge  of  Probate  may  allow  her  to  hold  both,  agaioat  her  Ch.  19. 
husband's  will,  or  executors,  be.  But  if  the  judge  make  her  Jjtrt.  19. 
no  allowance,  she  has  her  apparel.  ^^V"^^ 

^  6.  In  this  action  the  court  decided,  that  the  wife  has  a  i  ig^n  B. 
^parate  interest  in  her  alimony,  and  may  have  execution  even  ^h  Ofvok  «. 
agamst  her  husband,  on  the  Act  of  March  16,  1786.  This  ^SJ^'iaiL 
was  in  a  case  of  divorce,  a  mentd  el  thoro^  from  the  nature  and  87. 
necessity  of  the  case  }  for  otherwise  she  would  be  without  re- 
medy for  her  aUmony,  or  means  of  support.  In  Connecticut 
paraphenudioj  includes  her  beds,  as  well  as  clothing,  and  or- 
naments and  trinkets,  as  bracelets,  jewels,  watches,  rich  laces, 
&c.  Her  clothing  can  hardly  be  considered  her  husband's  es- 
tate, if  suitable  to  her  condition,  it  is  not  liable  to  his  debts  ofi 
the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and  her  proper  apparel 
ought  not  to  .  be  inventoried  as  her  husband's  estate,  nor  can 
he  clevise  it  from  her  by  his  will ;  and  Judge  Reeve  is  of 
opinioQ  l|e  cannot  her  ornaments  or  trinkets,  though  be  may^ 
take  them  and  dispose  of  them  during  the  coverture;  on  his* 
death  they  vest  in  her,  liable  to  be  taken  by  his  executor  for 
the  payment  of  the  husband's  debts,  where  there  are  not  suffi- 
icient  assets  besides  to  discharge  them ;  her  right  to  them  yields 
only  to  the  rights  of  creditors.  Her  paraphernalia  can  never 
be  taken  to  jpuy  legacies ;  they  become  hers  absolutely,  after 
debt9  paid,  and  make  no  part  of  the  personal  estate  of  the  intes- 
tate husband ;  and  if  her  paraphernalia  are  taken  to  pay  debts^ 
she  is  viewed  often  as  a  creditor  to  the  estate  of  her  husband 
to  the  amount,  in  his  life  time,  and  after  his  death ;  as  where  ^ 
he  pledges  her  jewels  be.,  to  raise  money,  and  dies,  and  leaves  ' 
inore  than  personal  estate  enough  to  pay  his  debts%  So  if  real 
estate  is  devised  to  pay  debts,  and  the  executor  takes  her  or- 
naments and  applies  them  to  pay  debts,  she  shall  have  a  right 
to  the  amount  agamst  the  estate  so  devised.  So  if  they  be  so 
taken,  where  real  estate  is  given  in  trust  to  pay  debts.  These 
English  principles  apply  here,  where  not  varied  by  our  statutes ;  -  ' 
and  as  these  have  made  the  real  estate  of  the  deceased  liable 
to  pay  his  debts,  a  question  arises  if  her  paraphernalia 
are  liable  for  them,  while  his  personal  and  real  estate 
is  sufficient  to  pay  them  ;  as  this  real  estate,  so  liable  by 
statute,  seems  to  be  in  die  same  situation  as  his  real  estate 
made  liable  by  his  will,  (or  the  same  purpose,  and  as  above, 
real  estate  so  liable  by  devise,  while  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts, 
exempts  her  pharaphemaiia  from  being  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment of  diera.  3  Atk.  370,  395  ;  3  P.  W.  30 ;  1  P.  W.  729, 
730 ;  2  P.  W.  644. 

The  law  appoints  him  her  trustee  where  necessary ;  .  as  if 
land  be  devbed  to  her  for  her  separate  use,  and  no  trustee  ap- 
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Cu.  Id.   pdbted,  tte  bnsband  is  trustee ;  so  a  bond  so  given.    Toller's 

JtU  90.   L  of  Et.  336, 328. 

^^pvXi^  Abt.30.  Her appointmeni ^  ^  LlnPennanrlvsniatbereis 
s  MOm  M  no  court  bf  chancery,  and  die  qaestion  arose,  wnat  was  a  good 
totM^  appointment  by  a  married  woman.     As  where  the  intended 

wS^tnlln'  •^"*^d>  ^  I^*  ^'^'^^9  by  deed  executed  with  the  intended 
wife,  and  a  third  person,  covenanted,  that  her  estate  should  be 
to  their  joint  use  during  their  marriage,  and  after  that  she 
^  diould  have  full  power  to  dispose  of  it  by  deed  or  wiU,  dur- 
ing toi^erture.^  They  had  no  issue.  January  29,  1790,  dur* 
mg  eavetiursj  she  made  a  will  in  the  usual  form,  made  the 
dens*  her  executors,  and  gave  them  power  to  sell  her  real 
estate.  They  entered  and  sold  it,  and  the  sale  was  adjudged  to 
be  valid,  and  that  this  was  a  good  appointment  in  the  nature 
of  a  will,  that  her  husband  was  barred,  and  so  his  heir,  the 
plt.«  that  the  deed  was  like  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  tier 
use»  and  direction.  The  court  in  tins  case  appeared  to  act 
on  chancery  principles,  as  there  was  no  chancery  in  that  state, 
and  "  so  considered  what  ought  to  be  done  as  actually  done,** 
according  to  the  well  known  rule  in  chancery. 

Dm  ^sS^      ^  ^*       ^^^  ^^  ^^^  intended  husband  and  wife  before  tbeit 

fies.**8eeon  marriage  entered  into  an  agreement  in  writing,  but  not  under 
is  point,  a.  seal,  SO  no  deed,  and  stipulated  that  a  settlement  should  hp 
SrrSoe^"  made  of  her  estate,  reserving  to  her  a  power  to  dispose  of  it ; 
eisJ^i  Bfod.  before  the  marriage  she  disposed  of  it  to  him  by  willy  and  be 

fiSdoD^ii  ^^'^^^  ^^^9  ^"^  devised  the  estate,  and  the  devisee's  title 
i^'  *  was  held  to  be  bad ;  for  her  marriage  was  a  revocation  of  bet 

will,  -^s  the  marriage  of  every  feme  sole  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
for  by  her  marriage  she  totally  gives  up  her  control  over  her 
will,  and  the  writing  not  being  a  deed  did  not  continue  in  het 
a  devising  power  during  the  marriage  by  the  husband's  con- 
sent ;  as  might  have  been  done  by  his  deed. 
?.i5*  ^°;""      §  3*    The  appointment  of  a  married  woman  is  effectual 

Chris.  Notei  •  _^  ^i.     u  •    '^  i  i.        t    .      i  i         i 

41,  and  6       agamst  the  heir  at  Jaw,  though  it  depends  only  on  an  agree- 

Brm.  P.  C.      ment  of  her  husband  before  marriage,  without  any  conveyance 

^^'  of  the  estate  to  trustees.     This  point  has  been  decided  by 

the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  is  not  recollected  that  there  has 

been  any  adjudication  upon  this  point,  in  this  state.     Several 

cases  are  recollected  in  which  such  agreements  have  been 

made,  and  the  question  as  to  their  validity  may  soon  arise. 

2  v'ni^e* ""      ^  ^'  ^^^  jointure  comes  in  lieu  of  dower,  it  is  not  viewed 

^™'  '      in  equity  as  a  purchase  by  the  husband  of  his  wife's  ehoseSj 

but  a  competent  settlement  made  before  marriage  is,  and 

where  they  are  purchased,  her  right  of  survivorship  is  forever 

goi^.    What  is  a  purchase  or  not  depends  on  the  facts  in  the 

case. 
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^6.  It  is  held  hj  some,  that  she  may  devise  bor  estate    Ch^  19 
without  the  consent  of  her  husband,  where  no  legal  right  of   Art.  21. 
his  is  to  be  afiected  by  the  common  law,  as  far  as  others  can  V^^y^^ 
devise  thereby.    By  statute  of  H.  8,  she  cannot  devise  her  Reere't  D. 

lands.  ^  18T,aiid 

Art-  21.    Several  eases.     It  is  now  settled  his  datuitio  ^mL^k^ 
causa  mortis  to  her  is  valid.  187,  Hill  k, 

^  1.  HQl  and  his  wife  brought  a  qui  tarn  action  against  ^•«vl>avif. 
Davis  and  another,  executors ;  and1t  was  decided,  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  cannot  recover  in  this  popular  action,  sued  in  their 
joint  namesi  for  the  wife  can  have  no  interest  b  the  judgment 
jointly  with  her  husband,  nor  is  his  interest  therein  in  her 
right.  This  was  an  action  agaiqst  executors,  for  not  causing 
a  will  to  be  proved. 

^  2.  In  this  case  the  pit.,  while  a  feme  sole^  brought  this  4  y^^^  j^ 
action,  and  pending  it  intermarried.    The  deft,  pleaded  this  069,  Hainef 
matter  in  abatement.    Judgment  for  him,  that  he  recover  his  **  ^''^  J^* 
costs  agabst  her ;  and  execution  may  go  against  her ;  the  deft, 
may  sue  the  judgment  against  her  and  her  husband. 

%  3.  In  this  case  the  evidence  was,  that  for  a  long  time  the  6  Mbm.  R. 
respondent  had  treated  his  wife  in  a  very  abusive  manner,  ^>^'^**^ 
and  about  six  years  before  the  libel  filed,  had  unjustifiably  um.*'   ^ 
assaulted  and  beat  her  ;  after  which  the  parties  continued  to 
live  together,  the  respondent  continuing  to  use  the  same  abu- 
sive and  threatening  language.    The  court  did  not,  for  this 
reason  of  their  continuing  to  live  together,  refuse  a  divorce  a 
mau&  et  thoro  on  the  libel  of  the  wife.    Her  powers  in  equity, 
3  Ves.  jr.  488 ;  Anstr.  93. 

§  4.  In  this  case  the  court  said,  that  the  husband  and  wife  \?^  ^^* 
may  join,  or  not,  in  an  action,  at  their  election,  as  where  a  wai^  ^' 
bond  is  to  both  of  them.     Same  on  a  covenant  to  them  as  to 
bis  estate,  2  Mod.  217. 

^  5.  The  deft,  prombed  the  wife  to  pay  her  £10,  if  she  do.  Jam.  n, 
cured  such  a  wound,  which  she  did  cure,  and  she  and  her  j^J^^^ilm 
husband  sued  for  the  £10,  an3  the  objection  was,  he  ought  ku.°in«v 
to  have  sued  alone,  as  it  was  a  personal  duty,  that  accrued  ror,  and  soe. 
during  the  covertiire;  but  the  court  held,  the  action  was 
well  brought,  being  grounded  on  an  express  promise  to  her, 
and  upon  a  matter  rising  upon  her  skill,  '*  and  such  an  action 
shall  survive  to  the /erne.''    This  case  has  been  questiooed  as 
to.tbe  right's  surviving. 

^  6.  In  this  case  the  wife  advanced  monies  to  the  deft,  for  do.  El.  61, 
eertam  considerations,  which  failed,  and  the  husband  and  wife  ^^Jt  *^\1 
both  brought  assumpsit  for  the  money,  and  it  was  objected  the  ^^^c.  smma! 
baron  ought  alone  to  have  brought  the  action ;  but  the  court  9%  ••  i^' 
held,  it  was  well  brought,  for  his  agreement  qaade  the  promise 
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Ch.  19.    good  to  him  ab  initio^  and  the  jpromiB^  bebg  made  to  her. 
Art.  22.  they  may  join  in  the  action. 

Kt^y^J       ^  7.  A  bond  given  to  husband  and  wife  during  the  cover- 

8  Eq.  CatM    tiire,  the  right  of  the  bond  is  in  them  both,  and  if  the  husband 

Abf.  i».       ^Qg  without  any  disagreement  to  her  right  in  it,  the  bond  shall 

survive  to  her,  but  the  husband  may  disagree  to  her  right  to 

the  bond,  and  bring  an  action  on  it  in  his  own  name. 

TIfaii. R.         ^  Q^  rpijg  husband's  release  of  damages  for  abuse  to  his 

wife  is  valid,  and  a  bar  to  his  and  her  acdon. 

(^  9.  Though  he  may  dissent  to  her  purchase  of  real  estate, 
that  may  make  him  tenant  to  his  disadvantage,  he  cannot  dis- 
sent to  her  estate  by  descent. 

Abt.  22.  Certain  material  principles  resulting  from  the 
abinte  and  other  cases.  ^  1.  The  husband  is  sued  with  his 
wife  for  her  debts  contracted,  and  her  torts  committed  dnm 
sohf  because  she  remains  the  debtor,  and  if  not  paid,  she  is 
liable  if  she  survive  him ;  or  if  she  die  first,  her  representa- 
tive in  the  cases  of  contracts. 

^  2.  Because  by  the  marriage  she  loses  all  the  means  of 
payment,  as  he  has  her  personal  property  in  possession  abso- 
lutely, the  ustfi'uct  of  her  real  estate  during  the  marriage,  a 
right  to  all  her  earnings,  and  to  recover  to  his  use  her  choses 
in  action  whenever  he  pleases. 

.  $  3.  She  can  in  no  civil  case  be  imprisoned  but  with  him  ; 

because  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  have  her  in  prison 

alone,  till  she  should  pay,  when  the  law  has  thus  deprived  her 

of  the  means  of  payment,  and  to  remain  till  her  husband 

should  see  fit  to  pay,  who  in  some  cases  might  never  see  fit 

to  pay ;  but  when  he  is  imprisoned  with  her,  he  vrill  pay  the 

debt  to  gain  his  own  liberty,  and  with  it  hers.     Hence,  if  he 

escapes,  she  must  be  discharged  after  a  reasonable  time  to 

re-take  him,  and  if  she  be  arrested,  and  he  is  not,  she  shall 

be  discharged  after  a  reasodiable  time  to  take  him.     And  in 

order  l\e  be  imprisoned  with  her,  he  must  be  sued  with  her 

for  her  debts  and  torts.  For  such  both  may  be  arrested.   If  he 

be  bailed,  she  shall  be  dischai^d  on  common  bail  in  England, 

and  here  where  it  is  known ;  where  not,  she  is  discharged. 

If  he  be  impriisoned  she  may  be  with  him,  except  she  finds, 

substantial  bail.     So  on  execution. 

3  Atk.  acnr,         4*  f^hen  is  she  barred  her  survivorship  ?    The  husband 

417.  may  clearly  reduce,  during  the  coverture,  all  her  choses  to 

his  use,  or  he  may  assign  them  and  bar  her.     But  it'is  said  to 

bar  her  surviving  of  a  chose  in  action,  his  asagnment  of  it 

must  be  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  but  quaere,  for  why 

3  P.  W.  196.   should  be  be  held  to  receive  to  him  a  quid  pro  qtio  in  dispos- 

4ml^!v      ing  of  a  thing  over  which  the  law  gives  him  an  absolute  power  f 

075.  *  And  it  is  held,  if  he  voluntarily  assign  the  trust  of  a  term  that 
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belongs  to  her,  Without  consideration,  she  is  barred  of  her    Ch.  19. 
ri^t  of  survivorship ;  but  if  he  voluntarily  assign,  and  without    Art,  22. 
consideration,  her  chose  in  action,  or  equitable  interest,  not  v^v^^ 
the  trust  of  a  term,  it  does  not  bar  her  survivorship ;  but  Pr.  in  ch. 
quaere,  as  to  the  consideration.    See  1  P.  W.  378.     He  may  ^*2"~* ^^' 
assign  a  mere  possibility  in  a  chose  in  action,  and  her  right  of 
survivorship  is  barred.     So  her  right  and  obligation  of  survi-  ]  p.  vv.  249 
▼orship  is  forever  gone,  as  to  debts  due  to,  and  from  her,  by  463.-3  Ves. 
the  bankruptcy  of  her  husband,  even  if  the  coverture  end  gijj^^*!^ 
before  they  be  reduced  to  possession  &c.,  and  on  the-  princi-  «  veji.  677* 
pie  that  his  bankruptcy  and  the  assignment  &c.  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  eye  of  the  law.    Though  she  vnll  be  barred  of  her 
right  of  survivorship  to  her  choses,  by  legal  assignment  made 
of  them  by  her  husband ;  yet  many  cases  may  exist,  in  which, 
in  equity,  he  will  be  held  .liable  to  make  provision  for  her. 
These  cases  are  so  numerous  and  complicated,  and  of  so 
little  use  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  not  room  or  rea- 
son here  for  stating  them ;  but  monies  in  the  hands  of  her 
trustee,  is  as  money  coUected  in  her  hands,  and  not  a  chose  in 
action. 

(^  5.  It  is  one  of  the  marital  rights,  that  the  wife's  chattels  Reeve*t  D. 
real  survive  to  her  husband  absolutely,  on  her  death,  and  this  R.  22. 
on  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  whereas,  her  choses  not 
collected,  go  to  her  executor  or  administrator  in  such  case ; 
nor  are  these  chattels  real  in  his  hands  so  surviving,  liable  for  1  Rol.  846^ 
his  debts,  and  if  he  mortgage  her  term  and  survive  her,  the  p|^^,^^, 
right  of  redemption  is  his,  by  the  jus  aecreicendif  in  those 
States  wherem  this  and  joint  tenancy  are  allowed,  according  to 
some  ;  but  according  to  others,  he  cannot  be  joint  tenant  with 
her  of  her  chattels  real  she  has  before  marriage,  as  their  titles 
do  not  commence  at  the  same  time,  nor  from  the  same  act  of 
the  paities  Sec.     He  can  make  a  lease  of  her  chattels  real,  to 
commence  even  after  his  death  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
but  he  cannot  devise  them  away  by  will. 

^  6.  If  a/eme  sok  have  a  term  for  years,  and  is  dispossessed  Co.  L.  861.^ 
of  It  and  marries,  her  husband  never  has  possession,  and  ^  ^^^'  ^' 
she  dies,  her  administrator  htfs  it,  as  he  has  her  choses  in 
action ;  her  possibility  in  such  terra  does  not  vest  in  him,  or 
survive  tp  him. 

§  7.  If  the  wife  do  not  join  with  her  husband  in  a  mortgage  \^'^Jp^' 
of  his  estate,  her  dower  is  no  way  afiected  by  it.     If  she  joins,  yf  2^2^ 
she  has  a  right  to  redeem  paying  the  debt.     So  where  he  1  Cha.  Ca. 
mor^ees  his  estate  before  the  marriage,  she  has  this  right,  p  "^^^m* 
Imd  in  both  cases  she  pays  one  tirird,  and  his  heir  or  devisee 
two  thirds ;  and  when  die  redeems,  she  holds  the  mortgaged 
raemises  t31  repud  the  two  thirds  and  interest,  if  more  than 
the  Miv/ruet  in  the  mean  time.    If  her  jomtare  be  mortgaged, 
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Ch.  19.  she  may  abandon  it  and  claim  ber  doweri  or  aha  may  redeero. 
Art*  23.  and  shall  hold  dU  the  mortgage  money  is  paid  to  ber  or  her 
executor.  In  England  the  widow  cannot  be  endowed  of  an 
equity  of  redemption,  but  there  may  be  a  tenancy  by  the  cour^ 
tesy  of  it,  and  so  dower  of  it  in  ConnecticuL  And  it  is  conr 
ceiled  there  is  both  dower  and  courtesy  of  it  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  widow  wiU  pay  a  third  of  the  debt ;  but  the 
norl^gagee's  wife  has  Jio  dower  in  the  modgaged  premises, 
viewed  as  personal  estate,  except  the  mortgagee  has  title  to 
get  possession  to  enforce  payment  of  his  debt.  If  lands  be  de- 
vised for  the  payment  of  debts,  she  has  dower  after  ihe  debts 
are  paid,  but  not  of  an  estate  in  trust. 

^  8.  The  w^e*s  power  to  convey  her  estate*  How  far  she 
has  a  power  to  convey  her  estate  is  often  a  question.  In  Eng- 
land, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  she  can  do  it  by  fine  or.  recov- 
ery, because  she  is  examined,  if  under  the  influence  of  her 
husband ;  but  clearly  nothing  in  these  oonvejrances  .proves  any 
defect  of  understanding  m  the  contemplation  of  hw,  but  thq^ 
proceed  on  the  principle  she  has  a  mind  competent  to  convey ; 
and  the  only  question  is,  if  she  be  unduly  influenced  by  ber 
husband  ;  so  it  has  been  seen  and  admitted  on  all  handsi  she 
has  discretion  and  capacity  to  convey  any  estate  under  a  mere 

Iower  given  to  her ;  so  to  contract  when  separated  from  Jier 
usband;  so  to  be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator.  Where 
she  cannot  endorse  a  note  made  to  herself.  1  East  432,  Bar- 
low V.  Bishop.  And  according  to  this  case,  Barlow  v.  Bish- 
op, if  A  give  a  note  to  B's  wife,  intending  it  shall  he  her 
proper^,  the  property  immediately  vests  in  her  husband,  on 
the  delivery  of  the  note  to  her,  though  she  is  tradbg  by  her- 
self by  his  consent ;  and  see  8  Ves.  jr.  599. 

And  Mr.  Hargrave,  an  eminent  law}*er,  is  of  opinion  a  wife 
may,  without  her  husband,  execute  a  naked  authority,  where 
given  before  or  after  marrisge :  so  when  lands  are  vested 
in  her  to  convey,  on  a  condition,  she  may  convey,  and  his 
reason  is,  her  husband  cannot  be  prejudiced  by  her  acts, 
and  ro  require  his  consent  would  be  often  inconvenient 
So  if  the  legal  title  of  land  be  in  her,  oi  trustee^  she  can  con- 
vey it  to  the  cestui  que  trust ^  without  her  husband.  So  by 
American  law,  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  if  not  in  aO 
the  States,  a  wife  by  joining  with  him  may  clearly  convev  any 
estate  she  has ;  and  he  conveys  only  his  own  right,  a  life  in- 
terest Sic.  ;  and  she  conveys  her  estate,  the  inheritance  ;  this 
unquestionably  implies  she  is  of  a  capacity  to  do  it ;  the  max- 
im she  has  do  existence  during  the  coverture,  and  no  will,  bas 
no  foundation ;  for  if  so,  she  could  not  execute  a  naked  power- 
By  our  law,  she  is  bound  by  her  conveyance,  whenever  she  joins 
wUh  her  husband«  and  the  only  questions  are,  when  may  sh€ 
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confinn  of  cfisaffinn  a  conveyance  of  her  interest  hy  Inn,  with-  Ch«  19* 
out  frer ;  or  second,  when  can  she  convey  alone  f  If  A  lease  to  Art.  9St. 
husband  and  wife,  and  be  commits  waste  and  dies,  she  confirms 
the  lease  by  occupying  the  land  when  sole,  and  wiB  be  Hable 
for  his  waste  ;  but  not  so  if  she  waive  the  lease,  as  she  may. 
When  she  joins  not  with  him  in  convejring  her  land,  so  is  not 
bound,  yet  after  his  death  she  may  confirm  his  act,  and  be 
bound  by  it,  by  agreeing  to  it  after  his  death,  and  wiD  be  enti- 
tled to  the  rent  reserved  ;  but  qusre  as  to  the  arrears  in  his 
time ;  and  so  she  may  agree  to  a  lease  made  to  htm  and  her, 
and  then  be  bound  to  pay  the  rent  accruing  afitr  die  coverture 
ended ;  but  a  like  quaere  as  to  diat  during  it.  She  may  agree 
to  any  conveyance  made  to  them  during  the  marriage,  if  she 
agree  after  his  death,  and  is  then  liable  to  all  charges,  to  whic^ 
the  estate  is  liable. 

By  the  custom  of  a  London,  a  wife  can  convey  her  land  by  Hob.sae, 
deed  enrolled,  but  is  examined  by  a  magistrate,  but  clearty  ^|>  Noedls't 
this  examinadon  does  not  give  her  the  legal  ability  to  do  it,  this  '**'" 
the  law  must  give,  and  the  examination  is  only  to  ascertain  if 
she  acts  freely. 

(}  9.  Her  patoer  to  devise.  Some  deny  she,  at  common 
law,  has  a  capacity  to  devise  her  estate,  merely  because  she  is  a 
married  woman.  Others  hold,  she  can,  by  that  law,  devise 
the  property  she  possesses  as  well  as  any  other  person,  if  in 
so  doing  she  infringes  no  rights  of  her  husband.  1.  On  prin- 
ciple, a  woman  has  a  capacity  to  devise  before  marriage,  and 
by  it  none  contend  her  understandmg  is  impaired,  or  her  pru- 
dence diminished.  Enough  has  been  said  in  this  Chapter,  to 
shew  the  notion  a  wife  has  no  will,  is  a  mere  fiction,  almost 
without  foundation  in  fact.  She  is,  in  no  sense,  an  idiot,  or 
non  compos ;  nor  does  the  criminal  law  view  her  as  one,  in 
any  case  ;  and  we  have  seen  already,  in  scores  of  cases,  even 
the  laws  of  property  view  her  as  able  to  convey  or  devise,  and 
even  alone,  where  her  husband  has  no  interest  affected  there- 
by, as  where  she  executes  a  power  as  trustee,  has  separate 
property,  and  is  separated  by  judicial  sentence,  or  has  a  hus- 
band excluded  her  country.  As  to  the  coercion  of  her  hus- 
band, it  goes  only  to  the  practice  and  expediency,  in  certain 
cases,  not  to  the  principle  }  coercion  may,  too,  equally  affect 
her  conveyances  by  deed  with  him,  yet  this  our  law  unques- 
tionably allows ;  why  is  he  joined  in  this  her  convevance,  to 
be  her  guardian  in  it,  surely  not  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
hold  he  will  use  his  coercive  power  to  her  disadvantage  ;  the 
truth  is,  he  is  joined  to  convey  his  own  iwterestj  the  law  gives 
hiod  in  her  estate ;  a  husband  disposed  to  wrong  his  wife,  may 
as  Well  coerce  her  to  convey  with  him  her  estate  to  his  friend 
or  npjH^ntee,  who  will  conVey  it  to  Urn,  as  coerce  her  to  de- 
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vise  to  her  disadvantage^  or  that  of  her  heirs ;  aod  the  wifir 
who  is  firm  enough  not  to  convey  but  ibr  her  and  their  inters 
esty  will  be  firm  enough  not  to  devise  but  for  her  and  their  iiK 
terest.  She  may  be  influenced  to  convey  bv  deed  when  9ick 
and  weak,  as  well  aa  to  devise ;  but  sick  bed  infirmities  aD  are 
liable  to.  As  to  her  exambation  m  the  case  of  a  fin6|  or  a  re- 
covery, on  principle  and  in  experience,  it  has  been  less  than 
^*  a  shadow  of  security ;''  the  wife  who  has  agreed  to  yield  to 
her  husband's  influence,  will  always  tell  the  court  she  is  wil- 
ling, and  ages  of  experience  have  shown  that  this  examdiatioa 
is  of  less  worth  than  mere  form.  And  why,  by  law,  should  shd 
be  obliged  to  let  her  estate  descend  to  heirs,  by  no  means  the 
objects  of  her  choice,  for  want  of  a  power  to  devise  f  often 
heirs  distant,  remote,  or  other  relations,  who  have  invariably 
treated  her  ill,  and  unkindly,  if  not  abusively. 

2.  On  autharUies.  Accordmg  to  the  weight  of  theaet  tt 
common  law,  she  can  devise  her  property  alone  and  without 
her  husband,  in  which  he  has  no  interest  whatever.  She  caD 
clearly  devise  or  bequeath  her  personal  property  by  his  con- 
sent. 

Her  husband  bound  himself  to  permit  her  to  make  a  wiD, 
and  give  legacies,  not  above  £50,  and  he  would  perform,  and 
he  married  her.  Plea,  she  did  not  make  a  will ;  replicatimi, 
she  did  i  and  issue,  and  found  she  made  a  will,  and  gave  leg- 
acies)  not  above  £50,  but  was  covert.  Held,  a  good  wiO  in 
the  nature  of  an  appointment,  and  he  was  boundto  perform 
it,  though  not  strictly  a  will,  being  made  by  the  wife,  but  a 
writing  in  the  nature  of  a  will.  And  some  years  tfter,  there 
was  a  like  case  so  decided. 

Bracton  and  Granville  held  a  wife  could  not  devise.  Why  f 
Because  she  could  not  dispose  of  her  husband's  goods,  with- 
out his  consent.  But  according  to  them,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  she  could,  witli  his  consent.  She  could  not  bequeath, 
they  said,  but  the  reason  they  gave  was,  because  she  could 
not  bequeath  his  goods ;  this  implied  she  might  her  oum* 
Bracton  stated,  it  was  usual  for  her  to  devise  her  dress,  and 
ornaments,  properly,  he  said,  her  own  property  ;  that  is,  her 
paraphernalia^  and  without  her  husband's  consent.  She  also  had 
by  her  endowment  ad  ostium  ecdesue,  certain  personal  goods 
absolutely  her  own,  in  lieu  of  dower.  He  never  could  claim  it, 
and  she  could  devise  it,  because  it  was  her  own.  So  Bracton 
held.  Archbishop  Stafford  held  the  same,  that  is,  tliat  marri- 
ed women  had  distinct  property  in  some  things,  and  these 
they  could  devise  independendy  of  their  husbands.  And  the 
able  civilian  Lyndvvood,  held  the  same  principle.  As  to  real 
property,  none  could  devise  it  before  the  statute  of  H.  VIII,  and 
besides  that  wives  had  very  Utde  property  of  their  own ;  but  if 
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they  could  devise  this  little,  their  own,  themselves,  it  lettlesthe    Ch.  19. 
antient  principles,  and  it  seems  they  could ;  and  this  statute  of   Jlrt*  22. 
H'  VIII,  that  authorized  others  to  devise  lands  and  real  estate, 
forbid  wives  to  do  it.     Their  devises  therefore  must  have  been 
very  rare,  not  for  want  of  ability  however  to  devise,  but  for 
wane  of  property  to  be  devised.      Lord  Hardwicke  held  this 
same  doctrine,  that  a  wife  can  devise  her  own  separate  person- 
al estate.     And  so  Lord  Thurlow  held,  and  the  same,  as  dLfeme 
sole.     Chancery  never  has  had  any  power  to  dispense  with 
the  rule  of  property  established  by  law  ;   and  if  by  it  a  wife 
oould  not  devise,  chancery  could  not  decide  she  could.     If  by 
the  coverture  the  wife  is  disabled  to  devise  by  law,  the  hus- 
band cannot  give  her  power  to  do  it,  further  than  hii  properQr 
is  concerned,  certainly  not  to  devise  her  own.    The  books 
agree,  that  the  wife  may  make  a  will  of  personal  estate,  she 
has  in  auter  droit,  as  her  husband  can  have  no  interest  &c, 
and  without  her  husband's  consent ;  and  also  her  separate  efh  ^  j^,^,,,,^^ 
Cate,  as  in  Crompion  v.  CoUimonf  above ;   in  which  estate  Moor  S!S^ 
her  husband  had  renounced  his  interest,  so  that  no  marital  ^  E^  ^02. 
right  of  hb  could  be  affected  by  her  conveyance,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  deed  or  devise.     As  our  ancestors,  early  after  the 
settlement  of  our  country,  passed  statutes  relating  to  wills,  the 
statute  of  H.  VUI,  on  the  subject,  never  was  adopted  here. 

In  this  case  it  was  held,  in  a  court  of  law,  that  a  will  made  2  Mod.  170, 
by  a  feme  covert,  disposing  of  her  estate  in  legacies,  and  to  J7*»  ^w»kr. 
cnaritable  uses,  was  good  and  valid.     See  her  power  over  her    ^'"^^^ 
separate  property,  Jarman  v.  WooUoton. 

§  10.  jDoes  her  marriage  revoke  her  wHl  made  hrfore  mar- 
rie^e  9  Generally  it  does  ;  because  generally  the  marriage 
makes  some  alterations  in  her  property  ;  but  not  always  does 
the  marriage  so  revoke.  The  principle  is  this,  as  to  whatever 
matter  the  wife  becomes  incapable  of  making  a  will  by  her 
marriage,  it  is  a  revocation  of  it,  because  the  law  will  not  hold 
a  will  valid,  where  there  is  no  power  to  alter  it,  (except  in 
the  case  of  insanity  ;)  but  wheaever  there  is  a  power  remain- 
ing in  her,  while  covert,  to  alter  her  will  or  to  make  one,  as  in 
matters  in  auter  droit,  paraphernalia  at  common  law,  and 
separate  property  absolutely  hers ;  there  the  marriage  does 
not,  pf  itself,  revoke  her  will,  because  if  she  wishes  to  alter  it 
she  can  do  it,  and  her  not  doing  it  shows  she  wishes  it  to 
stand ;  and  no  injury  can  arise  where  there  is  this  power. 
For  instance,  while  sole  a  woman  makes  her  will  of  things  she 
has  in  auter  droit,  and  marries ;  and  this  will  thereby  is  not  re- 
voked, because  her  husband  by  the  marriage  gains  no  kind  of  ' 
interest  in  these  things,  but  they  remain  hers,  in  auter  droit,  as 
they  were  before  the  marriage ;  and  no  hurt  can  accrue  by  hold- 
ing this  will  valid,  for  go  new  rights  accrue  to  make  it  unfit ; 
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Cn.  19.  ind  if  she  after  married  dislikes  it,  she  can  revoke  6t  alter  hi 
Jbrt.  23.  as  she  pleases ;  and  if  she  do  not,  it  is  evident  her  intention 
Kj0^'f^U  ^^^9  ^^^  i^  should  remain  in  force  as  she  made  it.     And  so 

are  the  books. 
Cro.El.  27,        A  feme  sole  made  her  will,  and  her  intended  husband  core- 
^^*;_       nanted  to  let  it  have  effect,  and  she  married.     He  pleaded  het 
d  Vera.  686.   marriage  as  revoking  her  will.     But  held,  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  it  was  not  revoked  :  though  not  properly  a  will  to  all  in- 
tents, tt  bad  the  effect  of  one,  and  the  deft.,  the  husband,  had 
m  his  covenant  called  it  a  will. 
Dooei.  706         It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  case,  that  a  feme^s  will  made 
Stone  v.    '    before,  is  not  revoked  by  the  marriage,  where  the  baron  ha^ 
a  ajT^m      renounced  his  right  and  power  over  her  property,  adkcted  by 
'^  her  will  or  appointment.     Ross  v.  Ewer,  1  Burr.  431 ;  S  Br. 
Ch.  R.  392. 
^2^^»  _      And  the  same  in  this  case,  for  wherever  the  Wife's  will  te 
toorPoUe^'  vidid,  it  might  be  by  law;   that  is,  in  every  case  the  law  of 
*«y*  the  land  must  give  her  the  power  to  make  one,  her  husbanA 

hever  can  give  it,  all  he  can  possibly  do  is  to  renounce  his  right 
and  power  to  annul  it ;  when  he  does  not,  and  permits  the 
Will,  as  he  ever  must  when  it  affects  any  of  his  rights,  it  is 
idle  to  say  he  makes  the  wiU  in  his  wife's  name,  for  where  her 
property  is  separate,  and  her  own  absolutely,  as  the  ancient 
uidowment  at  the  church-door,  or  her  separate  settlement,  he 
has  not  the  least  power  by  law  to  make  such  a  will  and  dis- 
pose  of  it.  It  is  no  more  his  will  than  the  deed  is  his  deed, 
in  which  she  conveys  her  fee  simple,  and  he  his  life  estate  ; 
nor  so  much,  for  it  is  his  deed  quoad  his  life  interest,  thoueh 
hers  to  every  intent  quoad  the  fee,  and  so  are  the  books,  it 
is  proved  as  hers,  not  as  his,  and  often  she  has  made  a  valid 
testamentary  instrument  before  he  has  seen  it. 
2D.&E.684.  In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  generally  Rfeme^s  marriage 
Staple.^*"  revokes  her  will  made  before;  and  this  is  true,  but  not  al- 
ways, as  the  word  generally^  so  often  used  in  these  cases, 
clearly  imports ;  and  3  Brown  Ch.  Ca.  337  ;  6  Bro.  Par. 
Ca.  156 ;  also,  Rex  v.  Bettesworth,  Stra.  891. 
4  Co.  60,  This  case  proceeded  on  the  ground,  g-encro/Zy  that  ^feme^s 

CaS.  *"^  *  marriage  revoked  her  will,  but  not  always ;  and  the  court 
stated  the  true  principle,  that  is,  that  there  must  be  a  capa- 
city to  devise,  not  only  at  the  making  of  the  will,  but  at  its 
consummation  at  death,  except  in  cases  of  insanity,  and  then 
held,  the  wife  loses  this  capacity  by  subjecting  her  will  to  her 
husband's,  and  thereby  losing  her  freedom  of  action.  But 
this  cannot  be  when  he  renounces  his  control  in  particular  cases, 
and  as  to  her  separate  property  ;  and  this  subjection  clearly  is 
hot  to  be  presumed,  where  it  is  specially  provided  against. 
Now  settled,  where  property  is  settled  on  the  wife  by 
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Oieaos  of  trustees  or  without^  to  her  sole  wad  separate  use^  or    Cv.  19, 
by  any  words,  clearly  expressing  sucb  intent,  it  is  exclusively    w£ft.  23* 
hers,  and  her  husband  has  no  control  over  it,  but  will  be  \^nir\J 
deemed  to  be  her  trustee  of  it,  and  it  will  not  be  liable  for  his  2P.  w.aii, 
debts.    As  where  land  was  devised  to  a  feme  covert  to  her  ^^^J*"*** 
separate  use,  and  no  trustees  appointed ;  held,  her  husband  Bunbria?,  ' 
was  trustee,  and  though  he  bad  become  a  bankrupt,  the  de-  205— 3 P.  W.. 
vised  preoiises  were  not  subject  to  the  bankruptcy,  as  bis  in^  i4^v^64^ 
terest  therein  was  only  that  01  one  holding  the  property  and  le-  .^£ast  662. 
gal  title,  as  the  trustee  of  another.     So  even  if  the  baron  gives 
bis  wife  the  estate  for  her  separate  use,  it  is  valid.    1  RoU.  R. 
334 ;  3  Atk.  393 ;  2  Ver.  669. 

The  wife  cannot  devbe  by  ber  husband's  consent  her  ean^  ^,?."'^^  ^' 
ings  after  his  death,  but  only  property  over  which  he  has  a  Mod^l  1,212! 
dii^sing  power }  but  alone  can  devise  goods  she  has  as  exec*  —Moor  840. 
utrix,  his  assent  cannot  give  her  a  disposing  power  over  goods  ^^•^°*^- 
she  acquires  a&er  his  death.     If  he  once  assents,  be  caxuiot 
after  dissent.   2  Mod.  172, 173  ;  Eq.  Ca.  Ahr.  66. 

§11.  What  18  her  separcUe  property.  To  make  property  such 
the  technical  mode  is,  to  grant,  give,  devise,  or  settle  it  to  her 
sole  and  separate  use  ;  but  these  ^^cAniea/ words  are  not  essential| 
but  any  words  which  clearly  express  such  to  be  the  intention. 
Her  separate  property  is  liable  for  her  contracts  made  during 
marriage^  and  may  be  taken  by  process  in  equity.  And  so  in 
the  States  in  which  there  are  courts  of  chancery,  and  why  not 
at  law  by  process  agamst  that  only,  and  not  against  her  body^ 
or  even  against  that,  where  her  imprisonment  will  in  no  man- 
ner affect  her  husband's  marital  rights. 

On  the  wedding  night  the  son's  father  gave  diamonds  to  his  ^  ^^*  ^^ 
wife.  Held,  her  separate  property  and  not  paraphernalia.  ^  &  «  p  w  mi 
gift  of  ornaments  to  the  wife  by  her  hud^na  or  a  stranger, 
has  been  deemed  in  the  same  point  of  view.  So  where  A, 
the  husband,  bound  himself  to  B  to  pay  to  him  £100  for  the 
use  of  A's  wife,  and  he  did  not  pay ;  held,  B  might  compel  the 
payment,  and  that  B  was  trustee  of  the  money  f^  ber  use }  we 
often  practise  on  the  principle  of  this  case,  as  the  trustee  who 
sues  and  holds  the  money  is  wholly  independent  of  the 
husband. 

The  wife  granted  an  annuity  out  of  her  separate  property  14Vei.442. 
for  her  huband's  benefit.  And  held  valid,  and  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  plead  she  did  it  by  his  coercion,  from  fear  of  hin^ 
who  treated  her  harshly  to  get  it.  Chancery  in  this  case  must 
have  proceeded  pn  the  ground,  that  she  acted  as  a/eme  sole 
as  to  her  separate  property,  and  acted  freely  and  without  co- 
ercion, that  is,  chancery  did  not  presume  coercion,  but  doubt- 
less if  that  was  the  fact,  she  would  have  been  permitted  tp 
prove  itf  as  any  other  person  would  be. 
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Ch.  1&.       If  a  wife  advances  her  separate  property  to  relieve  her  htis- 

Art.  22.   band's  estate,  and  takes  his  receipt  for  it,  this  is  no  gift  of  it, 

V,XV^,   hut  she  is  a  creditor  to  the  amount  and  in  the  place  of  the 

I  Atk.  309.—  mortgagee,  and  must  be  paid  by  her  husband's  representative 

ap' w  ST"  ^^^^^^  '^^  ^*°  ^^®  ^®  estate ;  but  if  she  take  no  receipt,  and 
*  has  no  evidence  it  was  an  advance,  it  will  be  deemed  her  gift 
to  him.  So  if  he  use  her  separate  property,  it  is  her  gift  to 
her  husband,  if  no  evidence  presumed  she  meant  it  a  credit. 
So  if  she  advance  her  separate  property  for  the  support  of  the 
family,  whether  a  gift,  or  a  credit,  will  depend  on  the  evidence 
of  the  fact,  and  such  evidence  as  will  prove  a  similar  fact  in 
any  other  case  will  prove  it  in  this ;  usuaUy,  if  she  lend  it  to 
him  on  interest,  it  is  a  credit  and  debt  due  to  her,  and  he  is 
trustee.  It  is  now  clear,  when  the  wife  is  put  under  no  re- 
stramt  as  to  her  separate  property,  she  can  dispose  of  it  as  she 
pleases,  independent  of  the  trustees,  and  they  must  convey  it 
according^  to  her  directions.  They  are  not  appomted  to  con- 
trol her  but  for  legal  form,  and  to  guard  against  her  husband, 
and  generaDy  she  can  dispose  of  her  separate  property  as  a 
feme  sole  can,  and  also  subject  it  to  her  debts  and  contracts  in 
like  maaner,  but  not  in  either  case  so  as  to  affect  the  rights  of 

1  Salk.  118.-  others;  nor  can  the  feme  sole  do  this.  She  sues  in  chancery 
edU>y^£ewi&  ™  *®  name  of  her  trustees ;  if  there  be  none,  in  the  name  of 
living  separ-  her  husband  and  herself;  if  he  refuse,  in  the  name  of,  or  by  a 
^^*J^  ^^'  prochein  ami,  and  she  having  separate  property  may  be  sued 

mainteoADce.  ^  ^fi^  *^^«  '»  »  ^^"^  of  equity. 

As  to  her  pauper  settlement,  see  Poor,  ch.  53 ;  but  it  is  the 

better  opinion  that  articles  of  separation  and  separate  mainte- 
nance do  not  exempt  her  husband  from  being  obliged  to  main- 
tain her  on  the  pauper  laws,  for  they  cannot  be  repealed  or 
varied  by  their  agreements ;  but  qusre,  if  divorced  from  bed 
and  board  by  sentence  of  court,  as  this  is  part  of  the  law ; 
but  if  a  vinculo^  she  is  no  longer  his  wife. 

How  witnesses  or  not,  as  to  each  other,  see  Evidence,  ch. 
90,  a.  7.     As  to  the  due  celebration  of  marriage,  and  age  of 
consent,  see  Marriage,  ch.  46,  and  Divorces,  ch.  46.^ 
2W  Bl  1016.      ^®^  separate  maintenance  payable  quarterly,  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned at  her  death. 

^12.  Contracts  for  separation.  It  is  now  beyond  all  doubt 
that  these,  and  for  separate  maintenance  for  the  wife,  are 
valid,  not  only  in  equity  but  in  law,  as  before  stated  ;  and  see 
10  Vesey  191 ;  2  Vent.  217  ;  2  Atk.  611,  699;   2  East  282, 

2  Atk.  611^  Rodnetf  v.  Chambers.  The  trustee  need  not  covenant  to  in- 
I95  ui  S?!—  demnify  the  husband  against  his  wife's  debts,  in  order  to  bind 
R^Mve'sD.it  him.  If  no  creditors,  he  is  bound,  and  if  creditors,  the  settle- 
213, 214,  &c.  ment  will  be  enforced,  she  paying  them.    Lord  Hardwicke 

held,  a  contract  between  husband  and  wife,  without  a  trustee, 
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for  a  separate  maintenance^  was  binding  on  him,  and  to  be  en-    Ch.  19. 
forced  in  chancery  in  her  suit  against  him  ;  and  his  letter  to    Art.  23. 
her  father,  promising  to  pay  her  a  sum  of  money,  was  a  con-  v^V^^ 
tract  to  her,  and  valid  to  this  purpose  ;  and  in  point  of  public 
policy  it  is  as  unexceptionable  as  a  contract  with  the  interven- 
tion of  a  trustee,  a  case  doubted  by  none  of  late  years.   All 
these  contracts  are  rendered  void  by  fraud  or  conceahnent, 
practised  on  any  party  concerned.    1  Vem.  36B,  476  j  2  Ves. 
276;  11  Ves.  166;  1  Bro.  643. 

^13.  Her  person^  how  liable  to  imprisonment  or  not  in  civil 
aetiom.    The  husband  in  custody,  before  declaration  she  must  *  ^*^^  ***• 
be  arrested,  he  to  give  bail  for  both. 

Both  rendered  after  judgment  in  discharge  of  bail,  wife  dis-  ®  ^^*  *^ 
charged  on  motion. 

Both  taken  in  execution  in  an  action  for  her  assault ;  both  1  Wilt.  149. 
equaUy  charged  in  trespass.    White  v.  Oldridge,  \^^'  BMjm. 

The  feme  dum  sola  gave  a  warrant  of  attorney  and  mar-  Lofft.  320.— 
ried;   leave  given  to  enter  up  judgment  agaiofMirboth,  but  1  oSl^'f'p^' 
Salk.  399,  it  is  said  an  after  marriage  revokes  soeh  a  warrant.  123.  ' 
Salk.  117. 

In  custody  on  mesne  process^  she  shall  belXpcharged  on  2  W.BLTao. 
common  bail,  and  this  given  by  her  husband. 

On  the  feme's  contracts,  interlocutory  judgment  was  had  4  East  621, 
against  her ;   she  married ;     pit.  got  judgment  and  execution  HanchiQ.* 
against  her  alone,  and  did  not  join  her  husband  by  scire  facias* 
Execution  by  capias  against  her  alone  was  well  issued,  (the 
ph.  knew  of  the  marriage)  for  it  followed  the  judgment,  and  it 
was  her  own  act  to  marry  pending  the  suit. 

A  wife  sued  alone,  has  no  claim  to  be  delivered  out  of  cus-  I-oiftape. 
tody  on  motion,  unless  it  be  shewn  she  lives  vnth  her  husband^ 
and  openly.   2  W.  Bl.  903. 

The  wife  dum  sola  gave  her  bond  and  married  A,  both  out-  *  J^*'-  '^» 
lawed,  and  her  separate  goods  were  taken  in  execution.  Out-  Kennedyit 
lawry,  as  to  her  set  aside,  but  not  the  execution.     It  was  ux. 
deemed  proper  her  separate  goods  should  be  taken  to  pay 
her  debt  contracted  dum  sola. 

A  wife  discharged  on  common  bail,  sued  for  goods  sold  and  IJ^Jf^ 
delivered  to  her  by  the  pit.,  then  knowing  she  was  a  married  oooch. 
woman,  though  living  apart  from  her  husband,  with  a  separate 
maintenance. 

$  14.  If  the  husband  claim,  in  equity,  the  wife's  fortune,  by  Pr.Ch.ea, 
reason  of  his  settlement  made  upon  her  before  marriage,  it  cieiaSdJ^ 
must  clearly  appear  in  it  he  was  intended  as  a  purchaser  of  it  2YtnJ£as^ 
to  carry  to  his  representatives,  (he  dying  in  her  life  time,)  all  ^"f?'*  *• 
her  things  in  action,  not  reduced  by  him  into  possesion;  so  of  A«b.%r 
any  part.  2  Ves.  676.  And  if  he  so  acquires  her  portion  she 
has  at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  he  does  not  acquire  any 
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Ch»  80f  future  accession  to  it,  unless  expressly  mentiooed*  6  Ves.  jr« 

t$rt^  %•  385,  Drew  v.  Denniaoa ;  9  Ves.  jr.  87,  Mitford  v.  Mkford. 

V^v^^  ^  15»  When  land  or  stocks  are  devised,  or  convejred,.  or 

2Vera.6fie.  transferred  to  the  mtefor  h^r  sy^ate  use,  and  no  trustees 

iil^J^'  u^rposed,  her  husband  becomes  her  trustee  by  construction 

r.  Davis!^  of  law,  and  is  accountable  in  chancery  accordingly.   And  thero 

Dariey  v.  i«  no  difierence  where  a  tnist  is  created  by  the  act  of  the  pair 

a^tryriee  ^y*  ^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  '*^-  ^^^^^  ^^  Budder,  Bunb.  187  ;  3  Atk, 
Brown  v.  '  399  ;  9  Ves.  jr.  369,  Rich  o.  Cockeil ;  and  equity  will  not 
Clari».  oqly  jraise  a  trust,  but  will  infer  some  gifts  from  the  nature  of 
them  to  be  to  her  separate  use,  though  not  expressly  so  made. 
3  Atk.  393,  Graham  v.  Londonderry.  But  the  intention  musl^ 
be  clear,  to  destroy  his  marital  rights  in  her  proper^.  6  Ves. 
jr.  517,  Lumb  v.  Milnes;  do.  545,  Hartley  v,  Hnrle ;  3  P»  W^ 
365;  Atk.  278;  3  Atk. 72,  270;  3  Br.Cb.B.340:  2Vam- 
385. 


«l 
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ASSUMPsrr.  bills,  notes,  and  negsotiable  contracts. 

As  to  evi-  Actions  of  assumpsit  grounded  on  bills  of  exchange^  and 

deoce  herein  Other  negotiable  contracts  have  become  very  numerous  in  the 

««®  ^*>-  ^>  United  States,  as  well  as  m  the  British  dominions,  from  an 

variances  be-  immense  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  within  a  century 

tween  the  past.  And  law  books  and  adjudged  cases  on  these  subject  have 

deciwStfon  ^^^'  much  more  mcreased.   Even  as  late  as  1770,  all  the  Eng- 

see  Vari-    '  lish  }aw  books  then  published  upon  the  subject  of  commerce 

ance,  index,  ^nd  negotiable  contracts  might  have  been  read,  and  even  stu- 

dence^Vee  ^*®^  ^°  *  ^^^  weeks  by  an  English  or  an  American  lawyer. 

Evidence.  These  in  forty  years  since  have  probably  increased  tenfold, 

Sx)^^^  ^^'  *°^  *^®  ^^^  rapidly  increasing  b  bulk  and  value.     To  bring 

into  view  the  laws  at  large  on  these  important  subjects  would 

require  thousands  of  pages ;    whereas  only  lejading  principles, 

illustrated  by  a  few  adjudged  cases,  can  be  here  noticed, 

these  briefly  stated  and  selected  from  the  best  authorities. 

See  Chose  m  Action,  Ch.  34. 

aBi.  Con.         Art.  1.  Oenercd  principles,    A  biU  of  exchange  is  a  writ- 

c^'^2M     ^®"  request,  and  a  simple  contract,  made  by  one  roan  on  an- 

siIl!!!  other,  desiring  him  to  pay  monies  to  a  third  person,  on  the 

12  Mod.  106.  drawer's  account,  and  is  foreign,  when  drawn  on  a  merchant 

i-l^cranch    ^^^9  ^  ii^d,  wheo  drawn  on  one  in  the  kingdooi  or 

867. 
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goveminent  by  a  drawer  there.    A  foreign  bQl  was  originaHpr    Ch.  20. 
negotiable,  and  is  an  instrument  of  tbe  law  merchant.    This    Art.  1. 
law  merchant  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  which  a  con-  ^^V^l 
^deration  is  not  material  to  make  a  contract  valid,  and  is  part 
of  the  common  law  of  England  and  America. 

^  2.  By  these  English  statutes  of  William  the  Third  and  9  ud  lo  W. 
Anne,  inland  bills  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  foreign  ones ;  |^>  ^'401'^ 
^  so  that  now  in  law,  there  is  no  manner  of  difference  between  j^^  ck*  9/ 
diem.*^ 

^  3.  No  precise  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  make  a  biD  2  Bl.  Com. 
or  note,  and  the  bare  drawing  a  bill  makes  the  drawer  a  mer-  ^j^  ^^ 
chant  as  to  that  bill. 

^  4.  The  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  when  accepted,  is  2  Burr.  689, 
the  original  debtor,  and  the  drawer  is  liable  only  on  his  de-  078,  Hylen*. 
fault.     And  when  endorsed  it  is  a  new  bill  between  the  en-  2  show  ftoZ 
dorser  and   endorsee,  and  there  is  no  difference  between  —1  SaUc.  188. 
foreign  and  inland  bills ;  and  the  endorsee  may  sue  the  endor-  jZ^T^ 
ser,  though  there  be  no  demand  upon,  or  even  inquiry  after 
the  drawer,  and  declare  accordingly. 

(j  6.  But  the  maker  of  a  note  is  as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  ^^^'^  *• 
and  there  must  be  a  demand  on  him,  and  notice  thereof  to  the  4^^   '     '"** 
endorser  before  he  can  be  resorted  to  by  the  holder :  the 
maker  is  the  real  debtor. 

^  6.  A  promissory  note  is  a  direct  and  plain  engagement  Imp.  889^— 
in  writmg  to  pay  monies  specified,  at  the  time  therein  limited,  &^  ®"  ^^^ 
to  a  person  therein  named,  or  sometimes  to  his  order,  or  to 
bearer  at  large.   And  by  the  3d  and  4th  of  Anne  these  money 
notes  are  made  negotiable,  asdgnable,  and  endorsible  in  like 
manner  as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are. 

^  7.  Before  a  note  is  endorsed,  it  is  wholly  an  instrument  ^*  ?S?^** 
of  mttfiictjpaZ  law,  and  a  want  of  a  consideration  is  a  clear  tion.— 2Barr. 
objection  ;  but  when  it  is  endorsed,  then  it  is  as  a  bill  by  the  676,  Hyleo  p. 
statute,  and  is  governed  by  the  law  merchant.     It  then  begms  j^p^awL*" 
to  resemble  a  bill,  the  endorsement  is  the  payee's  order  on  the  407.^Cbitt7 
maker,  his  debtor  by  the  note,  to  pay  the  contents  to  the  *®?.'.l®^»?5$* 
endorsee.     The  maker  by  drawing  the  note  has  promised  and  ""    *"^ 
accepted  to  pay ;  and  he  now  stands  in  the  situation  of  the 
acceptor  of  a  bill,  each  is  the  original  debtor,  and  in  a  bill  or 
note  endorsed  a  consideration  is  presumed. 

§8.  Notes  and  bills  are  always  presumed  to  have  been  p^/.^**^' 
made  on  good  consideration,  unless  the  contrary  be  shewn  by  wood, 
the  deft.,  and  the  pit.  need  not  aver  or  prove  one.    This  point 
was  settled  A.  D.   1785,  in  White  v.  Sedwick.     So  also  an  Kyd4]. 
endorsement  supposes  a  consideration. 

^  9.  But  in  France,  by  an  ordinance  of  March  1673,  not  Kyddi,  41, 
only  "  value  received"  must  be  inserted  in  a  bill,  but  its  kind,  S^J^Jjf*  *• 
whether  money,  merchandise,  &c.    Deft,  may  prove  an  ille- 
gal consideration,  1  W.  Bl.  445. 
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Ch.  20.        ^  10.  A  negotiable  note,  given  in  consideration  of  a  simple 

Art.  2.      contract  debt  is  a  discharge  of  it.     If  several  sign,  and  it 

^^V^^  begins,  I  promise  he.  it  is  joint  and  several.     Held,  that  bilb 

•  Mass.  R.      of  exchange,  and  promissory  negotiable  notes  are  distinguished 

^.— Chitty  from  all  other  parol  contracts,  because  primA  fade  evidence 

BlandeviUev.  of  valuable  consideration,  as  between  the  original  parties,  and 

Welch,  5       against  third  persons.     2    Where  the  owner  of  a  chose  in 

action  assigns  it,  he  cannot  defeat  the  assignee's  right  in  his 

suit  to  recover.     3.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  assignment 

be  good  at  law,  or  in  equity  only ;  this  doctrine  can  apply  only 

to  all  due  on  the  contract  assigned.     The  assignment  and 

notice  of  it  to  the  maker  were  specially  replied  to  a  plea  of  a 

release  made  by  Welch,  by  whom  this  action  was  brought,  for 

the  use  of  A.  Prior  against  Mandeville  be.  maker.  The  chose 

in  action  assigned  was  a  covenant. 

^11.  When  the  second  day  of  grace  falls  on  Saturday,  it 
^^^"ri**^  is  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  notice  to  the  drawer  of  a  biU  od 
■>g.   ^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  payment,  after  demand  on  the  acceptor  oo 

that  day,  is  sufficient.  2.  Post-office  notice.     So  it  is  sufficient 

notice  to  the  drawer  to  put  proper  notice  into  the  post-office, 

where  the  persons  lived  in  different  places. 

6  Wbeaton         ^  12.  The  same  rule  as  to  the  endorser  of  a  note,  as  to  last 

berger  v!  *"'  ^V  of  grace.     So  as  to  post-office  notice,  and  it  is  not  neces- 

Bedl.  sary  to  give  notice  to  the  deft,  to  produce  the  letter  giving 

notice,  before  such  evidence  can  be  admitted. 

^13.  No  protest  of  a  promissory  note,  or  inland  bill  of 
exchange  is  necessary,  and  the  endorsee  of  such  note  of  one 
state,  may  sue  the  endorser  of  another,  in  the  Federal  courts, 
l^orissucha  whether  the  endorser  or  drawee  can  sue  the  maker  In  them 
or  not.  The  note  was  made  by  one  citizen  of  Tennessee  to 
another,  and  endorsed  to  Bryon  b  al.  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 
See  Ch.  187,  a.  7,  s.  45.  This  action  was  viewed  as  being 
on  the  endorser's  new  contract  to  endorsee  of  another  state. 

^14.  If  an  endorser  make  a  writing,  and  there  is  a  ques- 
tion if  thereby  he  waive  notice,  and  demand,  parol  proof  is 
admissible  to  shew,  that  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties, 
that  the  demand  and  notice  required  by  law  to  charge  the 
endorser  should  be  dispensed  with.  Protest  belongs  to  foreign 
mercantile  transactions  only ;  as  to  them  it  is  indispensable  to 
make  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  or  endorser  of  a  note  liable.  On 
foreign  bills  it  is  the  evidence  of  demand,  and  has  a  binding 
effect. 

Art.  2.  The  property  considered.  The  payee  of  a  bill  or 
note  has  clearly  a  property  vested  in  him,  not  in  possession, 
but  in  action,  by  the  express  contract  of  the  drawer,  in  case  of 

26how235, 

Giant  r.  Vaugbao,  cited  1  Cranoh  296.--Chitty  on  Bills  386,  391,  392,  399,  403,  416,  439, 

442. 
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ft  note,  and  by  his  implied  contract  in  case  of  a  bill ;  to  wit,    Ch.  2O4 
that  provided  the  drawee  do  not  pay  it,  the  drawer  will,  and    Art.  3« 
this  vested  property  when  assigned,  may  be  recovered  by  the  V^^V^^ 
assignee  or  endorsee  in  his  own  name.     And  if  a  note  be 
payable  to  A  or  bearer,  payment  may  be  demanded  by  any 
bearer.     It  is  the  right  or  power  in  the  endorsee  or  bearer^ 
to  sue  the  note  or  bUl  in  his  own  name,  and  to  his  own  use, 
that  evidences  the  negotiability  of  the  contract.     Hence^  it 
is  only  a  money  contract,  that  can  be  so  sued,  that  is  negotiable, 
or  a  contract  to  pay  money  alone ;  for  one  principal  intent  is,  it 
pass  as  money  from  man  to  man,  this  it  could  not  do  if  not 
payable  in  money. 

Art.  3.  What  U  a  nes^otiable  contract.    ^  1.  These  nego-  ^}}^'^*. 

.•  ui  .      *       •  *  .  -u  r  267.-10  Mod. 

tiable  contracts,   m  many  respects,  serve   the  purposes  of  294  si6. 
money,  and  differ  but  little  from  bank  bills,  payable  to  one  or 
bearer,  and  they  are  made  negotiable  by  certain  English  sta«- 
tutes  adopted  in  many  of  the  United  States,  expressly  or  in 
practice.     See  Ch*  24,  Chose  in  Action. 

^  2.  These  statutes  provide  as  follows  : 

First,  that  of  William  III.  enacts,  that  "  all  and  every  bill^  9t  10  Wm. 
or  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  in,  or  dated  at  and  from  any  trad-  ' 
ing  city  or  town,  or  other  place  in  the  kingdom  of  England  &o., 
of  the  sum  of  £5  sterling  or  upwards,  upon  any  person  or 
persons,  of  or  in  London,  or  any  other  trading  ci^,  town,  or 
any  other  place,  (in  which  said  bill  or  bills  of  exchange  shall 
be  acknowledged  and  expressed  the  said  value  to  be  received) 
and  is,  or  shall  be  drawn,  payable  at  a  certain  number  of  days, 
weeks,  or  months  after  date  thereof,  that  from  and  after  pre* 
sentation  and  acceptance  of  the  said  bill  or  bills  of  exchange, 
(which  acceptance  shall  be  by  the '  underwriting  the  same 
under  the  party's  hand  so  accepting,)  and  after  the  expira-*- 
tion  of  three  days  after  tlie  said  bill  or  bills  shall  become 
tlue,  the  party  to  whom  the  said  bill  or  bills  are  made  payable, 
his  servant,  agent,  or  assigns  may  and  shall  cause  the  same 
bill  or  bills  to  be  protested  by  a  notary  public,  and  in  default 
of  such  notary  public,  by  any  other  substantial  person  of  the 
city,  town,  or  place  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  credible 
witnesses ;  refusal  or  neglect  being  first  made  of  due  payment 
of  the  same,  which  protest  shall  be  made  or  written  under  a 
fair  copy  of  the  said  bill  of  exchange,  m  the  words  and  form 
following : 

Know  all  men,  that  I,  A»  B.  of  the  said  ■■  have  demand* 
ed  payment  of  the  bill  of  which  the  above  is  a  copy,  which  the 
said  '  did  not  pay,  wherefore  I^  the  said  ■  do  hereby 
protest  the  said  bill. 

Dated  this  — — .  day  of  — — ." 

By  the  second  and  third  sections  of  tfai$  act,  notice  hereof 

vol,.  T.  49 
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mast  be  given  in  fourteen  dajrs,  to  the  party  from  wfaom  the 
bill  was  received,  '*  who  is,  upon  producing  such  protest,  to 
repay  the  said  bill  or  bills,  together  with  all  interest  and 
charges/'  from  the  day  of  the  protest ;  and  if  not  so  notified^ 
the  holder  bears  all  losses  &c.  And  if  a  bill  be  lost  within  the 
time  for  payment,  then  the  drawer  shall  give  another  bill  of 
the  same  contents  to  the  person  to  whom  so  delivered  j  he 
^ving  security,  if  demanded,  to  indemnify  &c« 

By  the  statute  of  Anne  it  is  recited,  that  money  notes  are  not 
negotiable,  so  as  that  the  assignee  may  sue  in  his  own  namoi 
and  enacted,  *^  that  all  notes  in  writing,  that  after  the  first  day 
of  May  1705  shall  be  made  and  signed  by  any  person  or  per* 
sons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  by  the  servant  or  agent  of 
any  corporation,  banker,  goldsmith,  merchant,  or  trader,  who 
is  usually  entrusted  by  him,  her,  or  them,  to  sign  such  promis- 
sory notes  for  him,  her,  or  them,  whereby  such  person  or 
perscms,  body  politic  or  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  servant  or 
agent,  as  aforesaid,  doth  or  shall  promise  to  pay  to  any  other 
person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their 
order,  or  unto  bearer,  any  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  such  note, 
shall  be  taken  and  construed  to  be  by  virtue  thereof,  due  and 
payable  to  any  such  pers(Mi  or  persons,  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate to  whom  the  same  is  made  payable ;  and  also  every 
such  notje  payable  to  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or 
oorporate,  bis,  her,  or  their  order  shall  be  assignable  and  eo-> 
dorsible  over  in  the  same  manner,  as  inland  bills  of  exchange 
are  or  may  be,  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants ;  and 
that  the  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  to 
whom  such  sum  of  money  b  or  shall  be  by  such  note  made 
payable,  shall  and  may  maintain  an  action  for  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  he,  she,  or  they  might  do  upon  any  inland  bill 
of  exchange,  made  and  drawn  ai^cording  to  the  custom  of 
merchants,  against  the  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  cor- 
porate, who  or  whose  servant  or  agent,  as  aforesaid,  signed 
the  same.  And  that  any  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or 
corporate,  to  whom  such  note,  that  is  payable  to  any  person  or 
persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  is 
endorsed  or  assigned,  or  the  money  therein  mentioned,  or- 
dered to  be  paid  by  endorsement  thereon,  shall  and  may 
fliaintain  his,  her,  or  their  action  for  such  sum  of  money,  either 
against  the  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate,  who 
or  whose  servant  or  agent,  as  aforesaid,  signed  such  note,  or 
against  any  of  the  persons  that  endorsed  the  same,  in  like 
manner  as  in  cases  of  inland  bills  of  exchange."  And  in 
every  such  action  the  pit.  shall  recover  his  damages  and  costs 
of  suit,  or  if  he  fail,  then  the  deft,  his  costs. 

This  statute  of  3  b  4  of  Anne  further  provides,  that  any 
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bill  described  io  the  9  &  10  Wm.  UI,  presented  to  a  party  Ch.  20. 
OD  whom  drawn,  and  refused  to  be  accepted  by  underwriting  Art.  3. 
the  same,  shall  by  the  holder  be  '^  protested  for  non-accept* 
ance,  as  in  cases  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange,**  *'  provided  that 
no  acceptance  of  any  such  inland  bill  of  exchange  shall  be 
sufficient  to  charge  any  person  whatever,  unless  ^e  same  be 
underwritten  or  endorsed  in  writing  thereupon."  And  if  not 
so  accepted,  no  drawer  shall  be  liable  to  pay  costs,  damageSf 
or  interest  thereon,  unless  such  protest  be  made  for  non-ac- 
ceptance, and  within  fourteen  days  after  such  protest,  the 
same  be  notified  to  him  from  whom  the  bill  was  received  ; 
and  if  such  inland  bill  be  accepted,  and  not  paid  in  three  days 
after  due,  then  no  drawer  shall  pay  costs,  damages,  or  inter- 
est thereon,  unless  protested  and  notified  as  aforesaid ;  but  if 
either  protest  be  made  for  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment, 
the  drawer  is  made  liable  to  costs,  interest,  and  damages,  or  ijf 
notice  be  so  given  ;  but  no  protest  is  necessary,  unless  the  bill 
be  expressed  to  be  for  value  rtctivtd,  unless  the  bill  be  for 
£20  or  more,  and  the  protest  may  be  made  by  such  persons 
as  are  designated  by  the  said  act  of  9  &  10  of  W.  IIL 

And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person  accept  such  bill 
in  satisfaction  of  any  former  debt  due  to  him,  the  same  shall 
be  deemed  full  payment  thereof,  if  he  who  accepts  such 
bill  for  his  debt,  do  not  take  his  due  course  to  obtain  payment 
thereof,  "  by  endeavouring  to  get  the  same  accepted  and  paid, 
and  make  his  protest  as  aforesaid,  either  for  non-acceptance 
or  non-payment  thereof."  *' Provided  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  extend  to  discharge  any  remedy,  that  any  per- 
son may  have  against  the  drawer,  acceptor,  or  endorser  of 
such  bill."  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  statute  recited  that 
money  notes  were  not  so  negotiable  as  that  the  assignee  could 
sue  in  his  own  name,  and  then  makes  them  negotiable.  In 
the  Appendix,  1  Cranch  367  to  461,  many  cases  are  collected, 
to  shew,  a  money  note  payaUe  to  A  or  order,  was,  before  the 
statute  of  Anne  negotiable  as  an  inland  bill,  and  that  as  a  foreign 
bill  was.  It  is  a  question,  if  all  these  cases  are  sufficient  to  over- 
turn the  express  authority  of  this  statute,  and  the  direct  decis- 
ion in  Clarke  v.  Martin,  1  Cranch  406,  411,  and  in  four  other 
cases,  not  within  the  custom  of  merchants  be.     See  Post. 

As  these  statutes  are  in  general  the  foundation  of  negotiable 
paper  in  the  United  States,  they  are  dins  cited  imvatim  in 
their  essential  parts,  and  the  substance  of  all  the  other  parts 
taken. 

Contracts,  to  be  negotiable,  must  be  for  the  pajrment  of 
inonqf,  and  rest  on  the  gmnral  cniU  of  the  maker.  It  can 
answer  their  useful  purpose  only  by  making  them  a  good  de- 
mand against  him  any  where,  and  payable  in  money,  and  ab- 
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Ch.  20.    solutely.      If  only  a  demand  on  a  particular  fund,  or  payable 

Jlrt^  3.      in  bulky  articles,  or  on  condition,  their  general  use  and  circu«- 

V^^V^^    lation  must  be  defeated.     It  is  not  necessarj'  to  express  value 

4  Maale  k,  s.  received  in  a  bill  of  exchange ;   may  be  payable  on  condition 

^'  to  be  void  in  a  certain  event. 

1  Stra.  24,  ^  3.   What  notes  are  good  and  negotiable.     A  note  paya^ 

rrankiTn  ^  ^^^  "  ^"  ^^  months  after  such  a  ship  is  paid  off,"  is  negotia- 
Kyd  88.         ble  ;  for  this  is  a  thing  of  a  public  nature,  and  morally  certain, 

and  need  not  be  physically  so.     It  is  enough  the  payment  be 

certain  in  a  moral  sense. 
8  Stra.  1217,       ^4.  So  to  pay  '^  in  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  deft's.  fa- 
ColehV  —    *®''  ^^^  value  received,*'  is  good  ;  for  the  payment  is  certain, 
TViUes  3IK3.     and  only  the  time  when,  is  uncertain.  •    So  is  the  case  of  all  bills 

payable  in  so  many  days  after  sight,  as  it  may  be  not  certain 

when  they  will  be  presented.      It  is  sufficient  if  payable  in  all 

events,  though  uncertain  whether  in  a  longer  or  shorter  time. 
I  bq„  226  ^  5.  So  a  note  to  an  infant  is  vaUd  and  negotiable,  "  paya- 
Go88  r.  Nel-  ble  when  he  shall  come  of  age,  specifying  the  time,  12th  of 
rV^^^^'  ^^^^y  1760.*'      So  to  pay  to  A  or  order,  on  a  day,  or  when 

he  completes  a  building. 
1  Wiis.  262,        ^  6.  So  a  note  to  pay  to  A  or  order,  £8,  on  paying  off  the 
£van8  V.  Vn-  wages  of  a  public  ship,  is  negotiable.     See  Edie's  case,  a.  5. 
i^Stra.'264  ^'^'  ^^  *  promise  to  pay  £5  to  B,  for  a  debt  due  from  C 

Poplewell  r.  to  B,  is  negotiable,  for  this  is  a  sum  to  be  paid  in  all  events, 
Wison.—  iind  one  man  may,  in  writing,  promise  to  pay  another's  debt- 
Morris  v.  Lee.  ^^  ^^  promise  to  account  with  T.  T.  or  his  order,  for  value 

received  by  me,  is  a  negotiable  promise.     Same  case,  8  Mod. 

362  ;  see  Stevens  v.  Blunt,  and  2  Ld.  Raym.  1396. 

^8.  So  a  promise  by  the  maker  of  a  note  to  pay  out  of  a 
zlyiod  particular  fund,  then  in  his  power,  is  negotiable  ;    for  though 

296, 316.—     this  is  named,  there  is  an  obligation  generally  on  his  personal 

7  D.  &,  E.       credit  to  pay,  the  bare  making  the  note  being  an  acknowledg- 
3  Ca^es  137.  ^^^^  be  has  money  in  his  hands;  he  may  be  sued  though  this 
1  Daii.  194.     fund  should  fail ;  but  a  bill  accepted  on  such  a  fund,  its  nego- 
tiability ceases.     See  Ch.  80,  a.  4,  s.  7. 

If  part  of  a  note  be  paid,  it  is  negotiable  for  the  residue, 
but  not  for  a  part  of  what  is  due,  as  the  right  of  action  cannot 

8  Johns.  R.~  ^^  divided.     Several  cases.  Post.    A  made  his  note  to  B  or 
485.  order,  and  minuted  on  it,  B  was,  as  the  consideration,  to  as- 
sign A  a  judgment  against  C  ;  this  is  negotiable.     But  qusre. 

Cunn.  110.—  ^  9.  The  follomng  notes  are  not  negotiable^  to  vnt :  One 
fiT'^'ff  4fl2  ^^  P*^y  ^50,  or  render  his  body  to  prison  ;  because  the  note 
487J  Carlos  V. '^  ^^^^"S^^^  9  for  if  the  body  be  rendered,  the  money  will 
Fancourt.—  never  become  due ;  and  not  being  negotiable  when  made,  it 
Cbitty  37,38.  cannot  become  so  afterwards.  One  paid  by  the  last  endorser 
ceases  to  be  negotiable*    3  Mass.  R.  465. 
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<^  10.  So  a  promise  to  deliver  a  harse^  and  pay  money ;    Ch.  20. 
for  it  must  be  all  money  on  a  true  construction  of  the  statute,    ^rt.  3. 
and  because  if  part  of  the  payment  could  be  in  such  an  arti-  V^^V^^ 
cle  as  a  horse,  it  would  make  the  note's  currency  very  incon-  2  Stra.  1271 
venient.  Martin  t>. 

^11.  So  a  promise  to  pay  A  £60,  if  B  do  not  pay  it  in  cSnL^^jTi- 
six  weeks  ;  for  it  is  uncertain  who  is  to  pay.      A  bill  of  ex-  imp.  892^ 
change,  not  to  order,  nor  like  words,  is  not  so  endorsible  as  Chitty  261. 
the  endorsee  can  sue.     1  Dallas  194. 

^12.    So  to  pay  £10,  if  he  do  not  render  a  prisoner  by  ^y^  3^ 
such  a  day  ;  for  there  is  no  certainty  the  money  will  be  paid. 

^13.  So  to  pay  10  days  after  the  deft,  shall  marry ;   for  it  2  Stra.  1161, 
is   uncertain   if    he   will  ever  marry ;    and  so  if  the  money  Beardesly  r. 
will  ever  become  due.      A  promissory  note  is  not  negotia-  "' 

ble  at  common  law.     2  Ld.  Raym.  775,  825 ;  Salk.  129 ;   2 
Ld.  Raym.  767. 

^14.  So  to  pay  on  the  death  of  A,  provided  he  leave  suf-  1  Burr.  326 
ficient  estate  ;  for  if  he  do  not  leave  sufficient  estate,  the  mon-  Roberta  r. 
€y  will  never  become  payable.     Note  not  to  order,  is  not  ne-  ****^®- 
gotiable.     2  Dallas  250. 

§  15.  So  to  pay  B  or  order,  £300,  in  good  East  India  Bui.  N.  P. 
bonds;  for  these  bonds  are  not  money.      So  to  pay  when  a  268, Moore ». 
house  is  sold.     2  Bos.  &  P.  443.  ChUty  260, 

§  16.  So  a  note  payable  in  foreign  bills,  that  is,  bank  bills  261. 
of  certain  country  banks,  that  passed  at  about  two  per  cent.  « .^•?*  ^ 
under  par,  is  not  negotiable ;    for  it  is  not  a  cash  note,  or  for  Falet.— 
money,  within  the  meaning  of  the  3  b  4  of  Anne,  though  1  Bay..  66.^ 
never  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  yet  "  in  practice,  the  provis-  \^^^'  ^ 
ions  of  the  first  section  were  early  adopted."      See  Sanger 
IT.  Stimpson,  a.  10.     So  a  note  to  pay,  provided  a  ship  arrive 
at  her  port,  free  from  capture  and  condemnation.      15  Mass. 
R.  387. 

%  17.  So  to  pay  out  of  the  deft's.  monies  that  should  arise  6  T.R.  482, 
from  his  reversion  of  £43,  when  sold.      2  Ld.  Raym.  1361,  Carlos  r. 
1563;  3Wils.  207.  rancourt. 

^  18.  So  a  promise  to  pay  Herle  £50  on  demand,  out  of  mon-  Stra.  601, 
ey  in  your  hands,  belonging  to  the  owners  of  —  mines,  being  ^"5^  "" 
part  of  the  consideration  for  the  manor  of  W.      This  is  only  Kyd  347 
a  hire  appointment  to  pay  money  out  of  a  particular  fund,  and 
cannot  answer  the  necessities  or  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ;   see  1  Bos.  b  P.  398. 

^19.  So  to  pay  out  of  W's  money  as  soon  as  you  shall  re*  3  wus.  207. 
ceive  it.     So  an  olrder  to  pay  on  the  account  of  freight,  when  —2  w.  Bi. 
accepted  to  pay  on  such  a  particular  fund,  is  not  understood  J^iiTf *^ 
to  be  on  the  general  credit  of  the  acceptor,  so  that  m  all  Dongi.  671, 
events  he  may  be  caUed  upon  to  pay  his  acceptance.  Pienon  v. 

Dnnlap. 
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Cfl.  20.        ^  20.  A  note  to  pay  to  the  order  of  A,  or  to  A  or  his  order. 

Art.  5.      is  the  same,  and  A  may  sue  m  both  cases.     10  Mod.  286. 

Ki^y^j       §  21.  So  a  promissory  note  to  bearer,  payable  in  goods,  is 

2Mft8f.>R.      not  a  negotiable  security,  withm  the  12th  section  of  ^e  act  of 

£m^^*    Feb.  28,  1796,  respecting  trustees ;   only  the  original  prom- 

tro^es.         i^®  can  sue  it. 

s^M.  R.  <^  22.  A  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  once  paid, 

Sewaiiu^  *  ceases  to  be  negotiable,   as  where  the  note  had  been  paid 
Cbitty  106.     by  the  second  endorser ;  but  the  person  who  makes  the  endorse- 
ment may  be  liable  on  his  promise.     If  an  endorser  or  draw- 
er pay,  he  must  sue  a  prior  party,  not  one  after  the  pvty  pay- 
ing, 

1  W.Bl.  446.      Art.  4.  JVoto  ^c.  vtnd  iy  certain  itatutet.     ^  1.  Certain 

statutes  here,  as  in  England,  as  the  statutes  against  usmy, 
against  gaming,  &c.  make  all  usurious  notes  and  contracts,  and 
'  all  gaming  notes  and  contracts,  absolutely  void,  m  whosesoever 
hands  they  come.  For  particular  cases,  see  Coosideratton, 
Usury,  Gaming,  &c. 
ciiitty  66,  ^  ^*  -^^  where  a  note  is  made  void  by  statute,  as  for  wi^ 

Bowyer  v.      ry  &c.,  the  consideration  may,  in  every  case,  be  enquired  iato^ 
^^^'^^P^^'      and  the  note  is  void  even  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  endor- 
see, as  against  the  maker,  but  the  endorsee  may  sue  the  enr 
dorser.    2  Stra.  1155. 

2  Burr.  121S ;  Art.  5.  Jl  contract  once  n^oiiable  is  alwaj/i  $o  ^— iy  tffkoM 
same  caae,  endorsible.  ^  1.  Any  note,  or  bill,  or  order,  to  pay  money  to 
i^yd  sf^  one  or  his  order,  is  ne^^otiable  in  its  nature,  and  if  endorsed  Co 
M.— Stra.'  one,  he  has  the  entire  property  of  it ;  and  though  in  the  en- 
M-^Vfili.  dorsement  to  him  the  words,  "  or  order ^^^  are  omitted,  yet  he 
son  V.  Stone.  ^^7  endorse  it ;  for  the  endorsement,  with  such  an  omissioD, 
^Stone  V.  follows  the  nature  of  the  original  contract ;  and  a  blank  en- 
WiUelTfiSS'     dorsement  may  be  filled  up  even  a^  the  trial.      So  a  note,  or 

bill,  or  order,  may  be  endorsed  b/  an  executor  or  administra- 
tor, by  the  name  of  executor  or  administrator,  but  to  pass 

2  Stra.  260.     the  property  only. 

— Kyd  68^       ^  2.     So  if  a  note  or  bill  be  made  or  endorsed  to  a  fewu 

Connor  ».^^'  **^^^»  ^^  ^^®  marries,  her  husband  may  endorse  it.     For  by 

Martin.         the  marriage  he  is  entitled  to  all  her  personal  estate  ;   and  he 

not  only  assigns  the  property  of  the  note  or  bill,  but  he  also, 

Kyd  68.>-      by  a  general  endorsement,  makes  himself  liable  as  endorser. 

1  Esp.—  ^3.  So  the  assignees  of  a  bankrupt  may  endorse  a  bill  or 

?SunD.^6.  °^^®»  ^^^  ^^  ^  married  woman,  clearly  to  pass  the  property, 

'  and  they  make  themselves  liable  as  endorsers,  by  a  general 

Kyd  69,  Ev-   endorsement.     So  as  to  Guardians  &c.,  Ch.  85. 

aiMv.  Cram-      ^4.  If  a  note  or  bill  be  payable  to  A,  to  the  use  of  B,  A 

H^ShtftTR.    ™"^^  endorse  it ;  for  B  has  only  an  equitable  interest  in  it ; 

379.  and  A  must  sue  it,  though  he  will  recover  the  monies  due  on  it 

to  B's  use.  One  is  not  liable,  who  endorses  between  other  parties. 
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^  5.  The  endorsement  of  a  part  of  the  debt  is  bad,  unless    Cm.  SO. 
the  re«due  be  paid ;  for  the  drawer,  or  acceptor,  or  endorser.    Art.  6. 
cannot  be  subjected  to  several  actions  on  the  same  contract,    ^ry^^ 
Salk.  69 ;  1  Ld.  Raym.  360.  Kyd  71^ 

^  6.  So  a  bill  or  note,  to  two  or  more  partners,  may  be  en-  F^^^^T 
dorsed  by  one  of  them,  if  it  concern  their  joint  trade.  ^y^  ^' 

So  if  the  bill  or  note  be  drawn  in  favour  of  two  persons,  or  Dougi.  eao, 
either  of  them,  though  not  partners,  either  may  endorse  it.  So  ^y^^^^ 
where  a  bill 'drawn  by  two,  is  made  payable  to  them  or  their    '         ^' 
order,  either  may  negotiate  it,  for  by  so  drawing  the  bill  they 
h(^  themselves  out  to  the  world  aa  partners.      In  this  case 
the  writing  was,  "  Mr.  Abraham  Vickery,  two  months  after 
date,  please  to  pay  to  us  or  our  order,  the  sum  of,  &c. 

JOHN  MAYDWELL. 
JOHN  MAYDWELL." 

It  was  endcNTsed  thus,  *^  Jno.  Maydwell."  The  Maydwells 
were  father  and  son.  The  endorsement  was  by  the  son. 
They  were  admitted  not  to  be  partners.  Deft,  accepted  the 
bill.  Lord  Mansfield  non-suited  the  pit.,  because  there  was 
not  an  endorsement  by  both.  But  on  consideration,  the  whole 
court  was  of  opinion  the  endorsement,  by  one,  was  good,,  for 
'^  that  the  Maydwells  by  making  the  bill  payable  *  to  our  or- 
der,' had  made  themselves  partners,  as  to  thb  transaction.'' 
They  being  thus  partners  quoad  Aoc,  it  seems  one  could  en- 
dorse it  by  signing  his  individual  name. 

K  A,  in  one  State,  draws  a  bill  on  B,  m  another  in  the  Un-  8e«  ch.  60  a. 
KNi*  it  is  an  inland  bill,  to  be  endorsed  inc.  accordingly.  i. 

(^7.  So  it  seems,  if  I  own  a  bill,  and  get  A  to  endorse  and  3T.R.767; 
seQ  it  on  my  account,  an  action  lies  against  me  as  an  endorser ;  Jij^  thiTiitt 
tat  what  I  do  by  him  I  do  by  myself.      But  it  is  to  be  under-  of  Finn  li  aL 
stood  that  A  exceeds  not  his  authority  in  his  endorsement  of  M^!f^*^' 
the  bill.    Where  debt  lies  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  and  35..^  t.  r! 
maker  of  a  note,  2  Wheaton's  R.  385.  176. 

§  8.  After  a  bill  has  become  due,  one  promises  to  pay  it  j^cJJ^^'^*** 
according  to  the  tenor  of  it,  this  is  a  valid  promise,  and  an  ac-  pigot. 
tion  lies  presently.     This  was  a  bill  drawn  March  25,  1696, 
and  payable  in  a  month.     May  26th,  1697,  the  deft,  accepted 
it,  and  promised  to  pay  according  to  its  tenor  and  effect.  Ver- 
diot  for  the  ph.,  for  this  was  a  promise  to  pay  on  demand. 

Art.  6.'  The  effect  of  an  emiorfem^,  and  how  it  may  be 
reetricted. 

(^  1.  If  the  payee  &c.  give  an  order  to  receive  a  note,  bill,  2  Ban.  iStt, 
or  order,  to  his  use,  he  retains  the  property,  and  he  may  mod-  >»  ^^  *• 
ify  the  order  as  he  pleases ;   but  if  he  sell  it,  and  tranter  the  comp^^u 
pnqperQr  by  endorsement,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  take  away  eadones  uat 
Its  negotiability,  an  essential  quality  given  to  it  by  the  maker,  ^  ^^^^^''f: 

iD6Dt  conlnp 
ry  to  bit  Sfrstineiit  be  is  liftUe  in  daiMgni;  Cbipmaa  SSw 
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Ch.  20.    so  as  by  any  form  of  endorsement  to  render  it  not  negotiable  ia 

Art.  6.      the  hands  of  the  assignee  ;  for  he  buys  it  for  a  valuable  consid- 

Vi^'v*^^  eration,  so  with  all  its  qualities  and  advantages,  one  of  which 

2  Ld.  Raym.  is  its  negotiability.     Endorsing  the  name*  merely,  does  not  ne« 

^^'  cessarily  transfer  the  property. 

^  2.  But  in  a  later  case  it  has  been  adjudged  that  such  a 
Doncl  637     ^^^^  ^^  ^*"  ^*  capable  of  being  restrained  by  a  special  en- 
Ancber  v. '    dorsement  on  it,  and  the  restriction  is  by  consent  of  the  par- 
Bankof  Eng-  ties,  who  it  seems  may  modify  the  contract  as  suits  them,  be- 
24!  ^      ^  tweem  themselves,  and  every  subsequent  endorsee  must  take 
it  subject  to  such  restriction.     And  if  after  thus  restrained,  the 
drawer  pay  it  on  a  forged  general  endorsement,  he  may  recov- 
er back  the  money. 
2  Burr.  1005,      ^  3.  But  the  endorser  may,  or  may  not,  be  liable  by  spe- 
Moses  r.        cial  endorsement ;  for  his  endorsement  being  a  new  promise, 

ac  ar  an.     |^^  ^^^  modify  it  as  he  and  the  other  party  may  agree. 
2  Johns.  R.         Hence  November  7, 1758,  one  Chapman  Jacobs  gave  four 

eoj  special  promissory  notes,  for  three  of  each,  to  Modes,  for  value  re- 
endorsement   '^  .      J       Vt  j  j    •  mc     r    1  •  l  •  i 

restored  in  ceived.  He  endorsed  them  to  Macfarlan,  with  a  special  agree- 
conrt  which    ment  that  Moses  should  not  be  liable  as  endorser.     However. 

111.  w 

enwed—       Macfarlan,  the  endorsee,  compelled  Moses,  as  endorser,  to 
15  Mass.  R.    pay  the  notes  in  a  court  of  conscience,  in  which  he  could  not 
436,  sum  in  a  ^y^[\  himself  of  the  special  agreement.     And  Lord  Mansfield 
ly^.^"*    and  the  court  held,  that  Moses,  the  special  endorser,  must  re- 
cover the  money  back  from  Macfarlan,  the  endorsee,  in  an  ac- 
tion  for  money  had  and  received,  by  reason  of  the  special 
agreement.     This  Moses  could  not  have  done,  if  he  could  not 
by  law  have  made  such  a  restrictive  endorsement. 

12  Mod.  213  ^  ^'  -^"^  'f  ^  ^'11  ^^  endorsed  for  a  part  of  what  is  due, 
Hawkins  v.  the  endorsement  is  void  ;  for  if  good,  then  tlie  endorser  would 
Goodwin.       be  liable  to  two  actions. 

6Mass. R.  ^  5^  jjj  jjjg  ^jjgg  jjje  promisee  of  a  note  endorsed  it  spe- 

Stcarns.  See  cially  thus,  "  for  value  received  I  order  the  contents  of  this 
Blakely  r.  note  to  be  paid  to  Merrick  Rice  at  his  own  risk."  And  in  an 
Soi'fonly^by  ^'^c^'^n  on  this  note  by  the  endorsee  against  the  maker,  it  was 
paroly  Chip-  held,  that  the  endorser  was  a  good  witness  to  prove  the  exe- 
cr^^^iTa  cution  of  the  note ;  for  by  such  special  endorsement  he  was 
114.         '     not  liable  as  endorser,  though  this  endorsement  transferred  the 

property  of  the  note  with  its  negotiable  quality  to  the  endorsee. 

So  an  endorsement  may  be  restricted  to  a  particular  person 

only,  or  to  a  certain  use.     7  Cranch  159. 
?r^^ower»         ^  ^'  H^'^J  ^*^'^^  ^^^  endorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  drawn  in 
r.  Lynch.       a  foreign  country,  and  endorsed  by  one  residing  there,  is  only 

answerable  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country. 
Cann.91,92-      §  7.  A  by  parol  may  authorize  B  to  endorse  A's  bill,  and 
—12  Mod.     iQ  endorse  his  name  on  it,  and  when  done,  it  is  the  same  as  it 

n  Mod.  192,  193,  Clerk  v.  Pi^t.—l  Salk.  130, 131.— Salk.  126,  bat  2  Johns.  B.  300. 
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A  had  ddiie  it  himself.     A  bare  endorsement  does  not  change    Ch.  20. 
the  property  of  the  bill  or  note  ;  for  it  may  be  filled  up  with  a    Arti  7. 
receipt  or  assignment.     It  is  only  by  filling  up  the  blank  en-  V^V^^ 
dorsement  the  property  is  passed. 

Art.  7.  The  form  and  effect  qfihe  acceptance  ofhtUs.  §  1.  stre.4M8, 
The  holder  of  a  bill  or  order,  must  request  the  drawee  to  ii62|I«ubi« 
accept  it,  and  if  he  accept  verbally  or  in  writing,  he  is  liable  iS^^Dmiid 
to  pay  it,  but  he  must  accept  an  inland  bill  in  writing  to  sub-  299,Notef.— ^ 
ject  him  to  the  damages  and  costs,  though  otherwise  as  to  the  ^I^^TZ^ 
principal ;  for  a  parol  acceptance  was  good  at  common  law, 
and  the  3  b  4  of  Anne  does  not  invalidate  the  common  law 
acceptance,   but  only  requires  an  acceptance  in  writing  to 
charge  the  drawer  with  damages  and  costs.     5  East  514;  4 
East  57 ;   1  East  98. 

^  2.  A  parol  acceptance  is  good,  and  binds  the  acceptor.  2  wus.  9^*^^ 
An  acceptance  may  be  before  a  bill  issues,  or  after  it  is  due,  f.5^"^*^* 
and  so  to  pay  part  in  money,  and  part  in  goods ;  or  to  pay  _Ky?6bi«— 
when  certain  goods  shall  arrive.   So  a  conditional  acceptance,  Stra.  iifift^— 
as  well  as  a  parol  one  is  good ;  for  the  acceptor  may  vary  the  fi^^^'^^"* 
terms,  and  accept  on  new  terms,  but  then  the  holder  may  broolL 
consider  this  as  no  acceptance,  or  agree  to  it  as  he  pleases* 

i^  3.  Assumpsit  on  a  bill,  by  the  payee  against  the  acceptor,  ^  Stra.  817. 
who  accepted,  "  on  account  of  the  ship  Thetis  when  in  cash  for  1542^!-?*^' 
her  cargo,"  the  pit.  avers  he  was  so  in  cash  when  the  bill  be-  2  stra.  966;-^ 
came  payable.      This  acceptance  was  adjuged   good,  and  g^^JjJS*^ 
judgment  for  the  pit.  and  held,  that  a  parol  acceptance  is 
good.     Though  a  bill  or  note  be  not  negotiable,  the  endorsee  chitty  95,96. 
may  sue  the  endorser ;  for  endorsing  is  equivalent  to  drawing, 
and  makes  a  new  contract. 

§  4.  An  agreement  to  accept  may  amount  to  an  accept-  Doagl.  299, 
ance.     See  Pillans  &  Rose,  ante,  Ch.  1,  a.  1,  2,  3,  8,  fee,  hSSI!* 
but  this  agreement  is  still  an  agreement  only,  and  if  it  be  con-  5  Com.  D. 
ditional,  one  must  take  it  subject  to  the  conditions ;  and  if  not  SP'T^^"**' 
complied  with  the  acceptance  is  void.  4  East 6^75. 

^5.  If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  two  joint  partners,  and  is  accept-  Salk.  126, 
ed  by  one  of  them  for  himself  and  partner,  it  binds  both,  if  it  ^^h^*"i^®^ 
concern  their  trade.    But  otherwise,  if  it  concern  the  acceptor  -Ijackson  v. 
only.     So  an  acceptance  after  the  time  of  payment  is  elapsed  Pigot,  1  Ld. 
is  good,  and  amounts  to  a  promise  to  pay  the  money.  ^1^4!^* 

^  6.  There  may  be  a  partial  acceptance,  or  an  acceptance  stre.  214.^ 
for  a  part,  or  to  pay  at  a  later  day,  or  for  the  honour  of  the  t^?^^^^' 
drawer.     The  acceptance  by  the  drawee  is  a  contract  on  his  2^1.  com. 
part  grounded  on  an  acknowledgment,  that  the  drawer  has  468.-pougl. 
effects  in  his  hands,  or  at  least,  credit  sufficient  to  warrant  the  ^JiJ^'i^n. 
payment.     And  nothing  but  ihe  express  declaration  of  the  iter— ChUty 
holder  will  discharge  die  acceptor ;  nor  is  a  consideration  i^>  1^* 
essential  tolhe  validity  of  an  acceptance,  (which  is  tried  by  the 

VOL.  I.  50 
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Cb.  20.  law  of  merchants,)  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer,  Chitty  190, 
Art.  7.  191,  or  may  be  for  the  honour  of  the  endorser,  or  of  any  par* 
K^^Y^J  ticular  one. 

1 T.  R.  182,       ^  7.  B  abroad,  drew  a  bill  on  A  in  London  ;  he  said  he 
SP'fh*^'  _  could  not  accept  it,  as  he  did  not  know  whetlier  the  ship 
Chitt/Tso.    would  arrive  at  Liondon  or  Bristol.     The,  holder  left  it  for 
»4  East  78.  some  time,  reserving  liberty  to  protest  it  for  non-acceptance  if 
--2  H.  Bl.      ^  jj  j  Q^^  accept  it.  He  again  called,  and  A  said  the  bill  would 
be  paid  even  if  the  ship  was  lost.     Held,  this  was  only  a  con- 
ditional acceptance,  depending  on  the  ship's  arriving  at  Lon- 
don, or  being  lost.     And  whether  the  acceptance  be  condi- 
tional or  an  absolute  one  is  a  question  of  law,  and  Willes  J. 
said,  at  present  ^'  almost  any  thing  amounts  to  an  acceptance," 
and  if  an  acceptance  be  conditional,  tlie  holder  waives  it  by 
noting  the  bill  for  non-acceptance. 
1  Wilft.  185|       ^  8.  Whenever  the  drawee  accepts  the  bill,  his  undertaking 
Simmoiidi  v.  jg  obligatory,  and  assumpsit  lies  against  him  without  applying 
^4  T.  R.       to  any  other  party.     And  if  the  drawer  pay  the  bill,  be  may 
886,  Mae-      sue  the  acceptor.     So  if  the  holder  sues  the  acceptor,  and 
Bovinffton.-  takes  him  in  execution,  and  he  is  discharged  on  the  Lord's 
StnuTSd.      act;  and  then  the  drawer  pays  the  bill  to  the  holder,  the 
drawer  may  sue  the  acceptor ;  so  the  action  accrues  to  the 
drawer  on  payment  of  the  bills.     But  an  acceptor  cannot  be 
sued  here,  after  he  has  been  discharged  abroad  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  he  accepted  the  bill. 
I^yd  47.  There  was  no  remedy  at  common  law  for  damages,  interest, 

and  costs  against  a  drawer  of  an  inland  bill,  but  the  said  sta- 
tutes were  made  to  give  a  remedy  against  liim  for  them  in 
case  of  non-acceptance,  or  non-payment  by  the  drawee.    The 
statute  of  William  made  no  provision  in  case  of  non-accept- 
ance, and  gave  damages,  interest,  and  costs,  only  where  there 
was  an  acceptance  in  writing  under  the  bill.     The  statute  of 
Anne  was  made  to  extend  the  remedy  to  the  case  of  non-ac- 
ceptance, but  the  fifth  section  enacts,  that  no  acceptance  shall 
charge  any  person,  unless  underwritten  or  endorsed  ;  and  that 
if  a  bill  be  not  so  accepted,  no  drawer  shall  be  liable  to  pay 
3  D.  &  E.       damages,  interest,  or  costs  on  that  account.     And  by  the  pro- 
viso  at  the  end  of  the  act,  the  common  law  acceptance  is  still 
good.     Acceptance  of  a  hill  prima  facie  proves  effects. 
Kvd48,Pow-      ^  9,  And  as  a  verbal  acceptance  is  binding,  there  can  be 
nler.  '  ^"'     °^  doubt  but  that  an  acceptance  by  letter  is  so. 
Dougl.  28.~       ^10.  If  I  accept  a  bill  absolutely  in  writing,  but  annex  a 
Kyd  52.         verbal  condition  ;  this  I  must  prove,  and  it  can  be  of  no  avail 
g      1212      '°  *  dispute  with  a  third  person,  holder  of  the  bill,  who  was 
unacquainted  with  this  parol  condition.     The  acceptor  of  a 
bill  cannot  set  up  a  forgery  of  it.  2  Stra.  949,  Jenys  v.  Fow- 
ler, and  1054. 
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^11.  ^^  A  conditional  acceptance,  when  the  conditions  on    Ch.  20. 
which  it  depends  are  performed,  becomes  absolute."     As  if   Art,  7. 
the  drawee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  says,  he  cannot  accept  it   t..^">^*Kr 
till  stores  are  paid  for ;  it  is  an  undertaking  to  accept  when  the  Cow.  671, 
stores  are  paid  for.     "  But  if  the  conditions,  on  which  the  ^'®'?^"_^ 
agreement  to  accept  a  bill  is  made,  be  not  complied  with,  that  gy^  ^\  cs, 
agreement  will  be  discharged.     As  if  a  merchant  agree  to  — Chittyl». 
accept  a  bill  to  a  certain  amount,  on  condition  a  cargo  of  equal  m^"^*^ 
value  be  consigned  to  him,  and  an  order  given  for  insurance.  Hunt.— 
If  the  cargo  consigned  be  not  of  equal  value,  he  is  not  bound  ^°"S**  ^' 
to  accept.     A  promise  to  accept  a  bill  to  be  drawn  is  not  ne-  II4  East  70. 
gotiable.  Chitty  on  Bills  139.  See  s.  18,  below. 

^  12.  A  small  matter  often  amounts  to  an  acceptance  ;  as  Chittyl40. 
if  one  say,  "  leave  tlie  bill  with  me,  and  to-morrow  I  will  ac-  gJ^J^*"^ 
cept  it ;"   this  is  an  acceptance.     But  if  he  say,  "  leave  the  3  Burr.  1674L 
bill  with  me,  and  I  will  look  over  my  books  and  accounts  be- 
tween the  drawer  and  me ;  call  to-morrOw,  and  accordingly 
the  bill  shall  be  accepted  ;"  this  is  no  complete  acceptance, 
for  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  accounts.    Acceptance  by  5  £^(  514^ 
letter  previously. 

§  13.  Any  diing  written  on  the  bill,  by  the  drawee,  as  Kyd63,64. 
"  presented,"  "  seen"  8tc.  may  be  explained  to  be  an  accept-  Jij^^^'i*^^" 
ance  by  other  circumstances.     So  if  he  direct  one  to  pay  the  1  Atk.  787. 
bill ;  and  the  dravvee^s  common  manner  of  doing  business  in 
this  respect  may  be  proved  to  aid  tl)e  explanation. 

^  14.  The  drawee  is  asked  to  accept,  and  draw  on  a  third  i  T-  R.  209, 
person  $' barely  so  drawing  is  not  an  acceptance,  he  shews  he  ^JJJ*    ».!*»• 
means  to  be  htble  only  if  his  bill  is  accepted  and  paid  by  the 
third  person.. 

<J  15.  An  agreement  verbal  or  written,  to  honour  a  bill,  will  PHlans  t  al. 
often  be  an  acceptance.     As  where  one  White,  a  merchant,  in  ropJJ^^^fl 
Ireland,  desired  to  draw  on  Pillans  &  Rose,  merchants  at  Rot-  3  Burp.  1663. 
terdam,  for  £800,  payable  to  Cliflford,  and  proposed  to  give  Tl'^y^.^  ^ 
Aem  credit  on  a  house  in  London,  for  their  reimbursement,  ^^^  ^^^ 
or  any  other  method  of  reimbursement.     Pillans  &  Rose  de-  A  like  case, 
sired  a  confirmed  credit  upon  a  house  of  rank  in  London,  as  ^^cooliSce 
a  condition  of  their  accepting  the  bill.  White  named  the  defts. ;  &,  ai.  9.  p^y. 
thereupon  Pillans  b  Rose  honoured  the  draught,  and  paid  the  son&al. 
money,  then  wrote  to  the  defts..  Van  Merop  &  Hopkins  in  iJ^lf""' 
London,  (to  whom  White  also  wrote  about  that  time)  to  know  Cowp.  671.— 
if  they  would  accept  such  bills  as  Pillans  fa  Rose  in  about  a  PSJ?'^?^ 
month  should  draw  on  the  defts.,  for  £800  on  White's  credit.  4  East  67. 
The  defts.  assented ;  and  the  pits,  drew  on  the  defts.  accord- 
ingly ;  before  their  bills  reached  the  defts.  or  were  even  drawn, 
White  failed  ;    thereon  the  defts.  notified  the  pits,  not  to 
draw ;  but  they  did  draw,  and  the  defts.  refused  their  bill. 
This  was  held  to  be  an  acceptance,  henoe  it  was  an  accept-*^ 
ance  of  bills  before  they  were  drawn,  and  by  letter. 
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Ch.  20.  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  his  opinion  and  said,  (among 
Art.  7«  other  things)  *'  the  law  of  merchants,  and  the  law  of  the  land 
V^vXi^  is  ^^  same."  ^^  A  witness  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
Many  cases  law  of  merchants."  '^  A  nudum  pactum  does  not  exist  in  the 
"f  M^*h'*'^  usage  and  law  of  merchants."  "  In  commercial  cases  among 
366  to  461..-.  merchants,  the  want  of  consideration  is  not  an  objection." 
Chitty  128,  The  defts.  engaged  to  accept  the  bill,  this  was  in  effect  ac- 
^^*  cepting  it ;   "  and  they  could   not  afterwards  retract,"  the 

judges  agreed. 
I  'J"'-  ^j         $  16.  If  a  note  not  negotiable  be  endorsed  to  A  for  a  val- 
„.  Ames!— ^"  uable  consideration,  he  may  write  over  the  endorser's  name  a 
Chitty  96.      promise  to  pay  the  contents  of  the  note  to  the  endorsee,  who 
may  sue  the  endorser  on  that  promise— note  was  for  money, 
but  not  to  order,  and  endorsed  in  blank.     Court  held,  the 
promisee  might  endorse  blank,  and  endorsee  write  over  his 
name,'*  for  value  received,  I  undertake  to  pay  the  money  within 
mentioned  to  Elisha  Josselyn,"  and  that  he  might  maintain  an 
action  on  such  endorsement. 
Chitty  166,        ^  17.  If  a  bill  be  accepted  by  mistake,  the  acceptance  may 
Bl.  6^  ^      ^^  deleted,  but  it  is  a  question  if  it  can  be,  if  not  accepted  by 
mistake. 

When  a  bill  is  made  payable  at  a  particular  place  it  must 
be  there  presented  therefor,  and  at  business  hours,  or  other- 
wise to  him,  or  at  the  house  of  him  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

^  18.  As  to  accepting  a  bill  before,  or  after  drawn,  the  law 
seems  to  be  settled,  2  Wheaton  66, 76,  Coolidge  b  al.  v.  Pay- 
son  &  al.  A.  D.  1817.     The  principle  adopted  was  this,  a  let- 
ter written  in  a  reasonable  time  before  or  after  the  date  of  a 
bill,  well  describing  it,  and  promising  to  accept  it,  is,  if  shewn  to 
the  person  who  afterwards  takes  it  on  the  credit  of  the  letter, 
binding  on  the  person  making  the  promise,  cited  as  a.  15.  But 
in  this  case  it  seenis  to  be  the  court's  opinion,  that  if  A  by  let- 
ter asks  B,  if  he  will   accept  a  bill  to  be  drawn,  and   B  by 
letter  to  A  says,  he  will  accept  it,  and  no  one  takes  the  bill 
on  the  credit  of  B's  letter,  this  is  no  acceptance.     In  this  case 
no  third  p^son  is  affected  by  B's  letter ;  and  perhaps  another 
reason  exists ;  so  far,  the  case  remains  solely  between  A  and  B, 
the  original  parties,  as  between  whom,  the  consideration  and 
all  the  circumstances  may  be  inquired  into ;  as  yet  the   case 
has  not  assumed  the  form  of  negotiation  or  an  assignable  form. 
§  19.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  has  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  a  third  party's  taking  the  bill  on  the  faith  of  a  writ- 
ten engagement  to  accept.     Goodrich  &  al.  v.   Gordon,   15 
Johns.  R.  6.     So  in  Maryland,  1  Hall's  L.  J.  486. 

^  20.  Though  an  acceptance  be  in  writing,  yet  parol  evi- 
dence is  admissible  to  shew  there  was  a  condition  annexed  to 
it,  see  Ch.  90,  a.  10,  s.  23.   The  acceptor  is  liable,  though  be 
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receive  no  consideration,  and  the  endorsee  knows  it.    1  Taun.    Ch.  20. 
224.  Art.  8. 

^  21 .  Tlijfeci  of  acceptance  by  one  partner;  it  binds  all,  except  V/V^^ 
the  rest  notify  the  pit.  to  the  contrary  ;  but  if  the  drawees  are 
several  persons,  each  must  accept.  The  acceptance  admits  the 
drawer's  ability  to  make  the  bill ;  hence,  no  objection  he  is  a 
minor.  If  made  after  seeing  the  biU,  it  admits  the  drawer's 
signature  also,  and  the  acceptor  is  liable,  though  the  bill  be 
forged.  2  Phil.  Evid.  23,  24,  26;  Bayley  on  Bills  217, 
219,  Robinson  v.  Yarrow  ;  7  Taunt.  455,  Wilkinson  t;.  Lut- 
widge;  1  Stra.  648,  649;  see  s.  10;  6  Mass.  R.  187;  1 
Bin.  36 ;  6  Taunt.  83 ;  4  Maule  U  Sel.  13,  Bass  t;.  Clive, 
and  s.  1 5.  Acceptance  does  not  admit  the  endorsement,  Ch.  20, 
a.  21,  s.  31,  36.  Acceptance  prima  facte  proves  effects,  2 
Phil.  Evid.  32. 

Art.  8.  Bills^  ^c.  payable  to  hearer  ^c.  lost  fyc.  See  art.  14.  ^  ^-  ^'-  ^86, 

?>  1.  October  22,  1763,  the  deft,  drew  a  bill  on  Asgill  Si  vlighli.- 
Co.  for  £70,  payable  to  ship  Fortune  or  bearer.     This  being  8  Show.  285, 
lost  it  was  found  by  an  unknown  person ;  who,  October  25,  1^®°^^'^ 
paid  it  to  the  pit.  for  a  parcel  of  teas.     He  took  it  on  finding  12  Mod  241, 
the  drawer  was  a  responsible  person.    The  pit.  suedTaughan  Mewman's 
and  obtained  judgment.    Against  the  action  were  cited  sundry  ^■^•"•^'"^^ly 
cases,  as  Horton  t;.  Coggs,  3  Lev.  299  ;  Hodges  t;.  Steward, 
Salk.  125 ;  Morris  «.  Lee,  Ld.  Rayro.  1397  ;  Clerk  v.  Mar- 
tin, Ld.  Raym.  758,  and  Nicholson  v.  Sedgwick  180.  These 
cases  not  law  now. 

But  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court  clearly  held,  that  a  bill  If  the  pajee 
payable  to  one  or  bearer  is  negotiable,  and  is  on  the  same  ^y^^ie^t 
footing  as  a  common  bill  of  exchange.     The  court  denied  the  him  or  bear- 
old  cases  ;  tlie  court  further  held,  that  a  bill  payable  to  A  or  ^r,  pats  bb 
bearer,  is  intended  to  be  transferred  in  the  easiest  manner,  badTbe'iiiay 
even  without  endorsement ;  but  the  bearer  to  support  his  ac-  be  sued  as 
tion  must  shew  he  came  by  it  bona  fide^  and  for  a  valuable  |"j^J['^^']^ 
consideration  ;  the  point  being  thus  settled  after  a  variety  of  439,  Brasb  v. 
decisions,  as  in  the  above  cases,  as  also  in  the  cases  of  Salk.  Reeves.— 
vol.  3,  p.  67  ;  Salk.  133,  and   Newman's  case,  12  Mod.  241  5  com.^r 
to  the  contrary.     These  cases  to  the  contrary  need  not  now  84. 
be  examined  ;  the  law  in  them  being  clearly  mistaken.     By 
the  old  cases,  one  endorsing  such  a  bill  was  liable.    If  payee 
endorse  a  note  to  bearer,  he  may  be  sued  as  endorser.  Chitty 
109. 

%  2.  And  all  our  bank  bills  are  in  the  form,  to  one  or  bear-  12  Mod.  241, 
«r,  and  it  is  every  day's  practice  for  the  bearer  or  possessor  to  JJ^*"? *J[ 
call  on,  or  sue  the  bank  Uiat  issued  them.  R.  143.-^ 

On  a  note  to  A  or  bearer,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  pit.  is  4  Mass.  R. 
the  bearer.     If  a  note  or  writing  be  blank  as  to  the  contractee,  ^^'^^'^  ^ 
the  bearex  must  shew  his  right  to  it ;   as  one  thusy  '*  Boston; 


ns. 
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Ch.  20.    15th  May  1810,  good  for  $120  on  demand,  Gilman  b  Hoyt  ;** 

Art,  9.      the  bearer  must  shew  it  was  actually  given  to  him,  or  some 

\^^Y^J   subsisting  connexion  whence  that  fact  may  be  inferred.      13 

Mass.  R.  158,  161,  Brown  t;.  Gilman. 
Cann*  56, 92,  Art.  9.  When  the  drawer  of  a  biU  may  be  siied  or  not. 
406*-^*  Stm  ^  ^'  ^^^  promise  is  conditional,  to  pay,  if  the  drawee  do  not. 
1246.— 2  w.  A  demand  must  be  made  on  the  acceptor  of  a  bill,  before  the 
BI.  747.—  drawer  can  be  sued.  So  on  the  maker  of  a  note,  before  the 
Imp.  409.—  endorser  can  be  sued.  But  if  he  pay  part,  he  dispenses  with  a 
Stni.  792.Gee  demand.  And  if  an  endorsee  of  a  bill  accept  but  two  pence  of 
i'w?^48^  the  acceptor,  he  can  never  resort  to  the  drawer."      So  if  the 

1  Dougl.  250,  endorsee  give  any  time  to  the  acceptor.     As  to  the  above  rule, 
Ellis  v.  Ga-     that  if  the  endotsee  receive  part  of  the  acceptor,  he  caimot 
ty  on  Wlii"     ""^^ort  to  the  drawer,  when  it  must  be  for  his  advantage,  the 
214,  James  v.  acceptor  pay  a  part,  the  law  now  may  be  considered  as  being 
Badger,  &L      otherwise.     And  Chitty  says,  "  it  is  now  settled  that  the  hold- 
2qq;"   oug .  ^^  ^^y  |.g^gjyQ    pj^jj   payment  from   the   acceptor   or   en- 
dorser, and  may  sue  the  other  parties  for  the  residue,  provid- 
ed he  do  not  also  give  time  to  the  acceptor  &lc.,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  residue."    Same  law  as  to  the  endorsee  and  en- 
dorser of  a  note,  and  may  sue  the  acceptor  for  such  part  be. 

Doagl.  54,  ^  2*  Buller,  J.  said,  that  *'  it  is  settled,  that  if  a  bill  of  ex- 

Milford  9.  change  is  not  accepted,  an  action  on  the  bill  will  lie  immedi- 
Mayor.  ^^^]y  against  the  drawer,  although  the  time  of  payment  is  not 

come."     And  so  also  against  endorsers,  Chitty  183,  341  ;  and 
then  their  promise  is  stated  to  be  on  request,  1  Day's  Ca.  11* 
Kyd  70.—  ^  3.  So  an  action  lies  by  the  endorsee  against  the  endorser, 

B^neeOlsr.  ^^  *  '^'"'  immediately  on  non-acceptance  of  the  drawee,  though 
Gloster.—  the  time  for  which  the  bill  was  drawn  be  not  elapsed.  And  it 
S  H.  Bl.  378.  i^as  held,  there  was  no  distinguishing  the  case  of  an  endorser 
3^1  '^  ^      '  from  that  of  a  drawer  ;  "  every  endorser  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

new  drawer,"  so  liable  on  request. 
3  Mass.  R.  §  4.  And  in  this  case  in  Massachusetts,  the  same  principle 

557,  Uaison   ^ygg  recoenised,  in  which  it  was  decided,  that  if  a  bill  be  pro- 

h  al.  V.  Lo-  t  r  1111  1  i_ 

ring&al.  tcsted  for  non-acceplance,  the  holder  may  presently  sue  the 
drawer  and  endorser,  though  the  time  of  payment  named  in 
the  bill  be  not  come.     4  Johns.  R.  144. 

2  Johns.  Ca.  ^  5.  But  Only  the  maker  of  a  note,  and  tlie  acceptor  of  a 
'^^  bill,  is  an  absolute  promisor.  The  drawer  of  the  bill,  and  en- 
dorser of  the  note,  subject  themselves  with  this  Umitation,  if 
the  bill  or  note  be  not  paid  when  due,  by  the  acceptor  and 
maker  respectively,  the  holder  shall  have  his  action  against 
any  of  the  conditional  promisors,  provided  such  bolder  give 
notice  thereof  in  convenient  time.  It  is  therefore  material  to 
consider  this  notice,  and  regular  protests. 

2  H.  Bl.  378,      ^  6.  If  A,  in  England,  draw  a  bill  on  B,  in  France,  and  af 
simeon,^i)oit  *®^  ^^  ^^  negotiated  through  Holland,  B  refuses  to  accept  it,  or 

a,  20. 
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pay  it,  because  prohibited  by  a  French  law.  A,  the  drawer,  is  Ch.  20. 
liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  the  re-exchange  between  the  Art.  10. 
different  countries.     See  post.  K^^^v^^ 

i^  7.  The  endorsee  may  recover  the  whole  bill  against  the  2  Wils.  262, 
drawer,  thoueh  the  endorser  of  the  bill  has  paid  him  a  part ;  Johnson  ^• 

,      .       '  f  .  ^     *u     J  rru«  V     r  Kinsman,  or 

he  IS  no  agent  or  servant  to  the  drawer.      Ihis  may  be  true  ;  Kennion^ 
but  what  right  has  the  endorsee  to  receive  more  tlmn  the  iH.Bl.88,Ba- 
amount  of  the  bill  ?     And  held,  if  the  endorsee  recover  part  f^ggck*^*** 
of  the  drawer,  he  can  only  recover  the  residue  of  the  accept-  Robley, 
or;  and  where  the  drawer  pays  the  whole,  the  acceptor  iaiBos. «tP. 
discharged,  and  the  bill  ceases  to  be  negotiable.     1  Johns.  R. 
306;  13  do.  187. 

Abt.  10.  Protests  and  reasonable  notice.     ^  1.  These  are 
a  very  essential  part  of  the  transactions  respecting  negotiable 
contracts.     Notice  is  very  material.      Protests  are  more  mat- 
ter of  form.     As  to  notice,  when  A  makes  a  note  to  B,  he 
thereby  becomes  B's  debtor  to  the  amount  of  the  note,  and  so 
to  any  one  holding  and  Owning  the  note.      When  the  holder 
endorses  it,  he,  in  fact,  draws  an  order  on  this  debt,  directs 
and  expects  A  to  pay  it  to  the  endorsee ;   tliis  too  is  his  ex-  i^^^  ^50 1^ 
pectation ;  but  the  endorser  agrees  to  pay  it,  if  A  do  not.  — Chiity 
But  the  endorser  very  justly  makes  this  condition,  "  A  owes  i?\^^^S^ 
the  debt  to  me,  if  he  do  not  pay  it  to  you,  the  endorsee,  I  will  2  Wiis.  368. 
pay  it  to  you  ;  but  then  I  must  have  from  you  timely  notice  of  —1  Mauie  L 
his  failure  to  pay,  that  if  I  must  pay,  I  may  immediately  .  at-  ^  ^'  *^' 
tach  his  property,  to  secure  the  debt  he  will  owe  me.''      So 
when  one  draws  a  bill. 

^  2.  The  same,  nearly,  is  the  reasoning  of  the  drawer  of  3  Bos.  U  P. 
the  bill.      It  is  prima  facie  presumed  he  gives   an  order  on  ?^T?  ?'  ^' 
his  property  in  the  drawee's  hands  ;    and  if  the  drawer  must  dike  &al.,  as- 
pay  the  bill,  he  ought  to  have  this  timely  notice  to  secure  his  signees,  0. 
effects  in  the  drawee's  hands.      If  none  be  in  them,  which  ^®"™""* 
may  be  proved,  then  the  reason  fails,  and  he  is  not  entitled  to 
this  notice.     1  Bos.  &  P.  652 ;  23  post. 

§  3.  If  the  drawee  refuse  to  accept,  clear  it  is,  this  notice  2  Morg.  Em. 
ought  immediately  to  be  given  to  the  drawer.     Soif  tlie  draw-  i»7— Chiiiy 
ee  accept  the  bill,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  it,  this  notice  ought  |^'  iJa'— ^* 
to  be  given  to  the  drawer,  except  he  have  no  effects  in  the  7  East  360.— 
drawee's  hands  ;    but  future  consignments  expected  &c.,  may  1^*°***' 
be  effects  in  drawee's  hands ;  and  if  no  effects,  drawer  may 
prove  real  damages  sustained  by  him. 

This  was  an  action  of  the  endorsee  against  the  endorser,  on  4  Mass.  R. 
notes  lodged  in  a  bank  in  Boston,  for  collection,  where  the  ^»  ^^^^  ^' 
deft,  did  business.      Notice  was  given  to  maker  the  first  day  see  Sanger's 
of  grace,  but  the  note  was  not  carried  to  him.      Notice  was  case  post. 

W  herever  a 
drawer  eiists  the  demand  of  payment  k.  notice  is  an  implied  condition  of  the    contract 
or  endorMment,  if  endorsed  before  or  after  doe.— 9  Johas.  R.  121,  Berry  v.  Rohinson. 
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Ch.  20     given  to  the  endorser  the'lasi  day  of  grace.     And  held  to  be 
Art.  10.    sufficient,  this  being  the  practice  of  the  bank,  to  which  the 
deft,  submitted ;    and  though  this  note  for  foreign  bills,  as 
above,  was  not  negotiable,  yet  the  endorsee  recovered  against 
the  endorser }  for,  said  the  court,  by  our  practice  the  pit.  may 
declare  as  if  the  note  were  negotiable,  that  is,  as  between  the 
endorsee  and  his  immediate  endorser  upon  his  contract.    And 
also  in  this  action  the  court  held,  that  a  promissory  note  is  not 
entitled  to  grace,  by  the  laws  of  this  State,  unless  made  paya- 
le  with  grace.     Time  of  grace  is  three  days,  "  unless  ihe  last 
Fay  be  not  a  day  of  business,  and  then  it  is  two  days."     No- 
tice is  for  the  endorser's  advantage,  which  he  may  waive  or 
dispense  with.     And  it  was  said,  when  the  deft,  agreed  his 
notes  should  be  lodged  in  the  bank  for  collection,  he  agreed  to 
the  practice  of  it  in  giving  notice.     A  protest  for  non-payment 
^4^^iu3{    roust  be  under  a  notarial  seed ;    but  for  non-acceptance,   the 
EvidTn.—     fact  may  be  established  by  other  evidence.     13  Mass.  R.  131, 
1  Dallas'  193.  Bishop  V.  Dexter ;  2  Connecticut  R.  419  ;  12  East  171,  177, 

Legge  V.  Thorpe, 
la  ModL  845.  ^  4.  In  an  action  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  protested  for  non- 
sT  8  Dallas^  payment,  the  ph.  need  not  aver,  nor  produce  a  protest  fornon- 
866, 434,  acceptance.  This  is  clearly  correct  law.  For  one  protest  is 
^"^''^bI"  ^^  sufficient  to  ground  the  action,  though  if  the  drawee  refused 
l^T^R.  167.  ^^  accept,  this  was  a  material  fact  of  which  the  drawer  was 
—2  do.  713.  lawfully  entitled  to  notice,  and  if  made  an  objection,  should  be 
— B^*N^P^  proved  ;  though  authorities,  that  one  protest,  in  such  a  case,  is 
270.—^  Burr,  sufficient  are  many  and  clear,  tiiough  the  law  on  this  point 
2^71.—  was  not  so  in  more  antient  times.     Kyd  137,  140,  151. 

1  Saik.  vsxT  %  ^'  Endorsed  after  due.  It  is  a  clear  principle  of  law, 
4  Mass.  R.  that  If  the  endorsee  of  a  promissory  note  receives  it  under  sus- 
H  *^/  h^^lf     P>cio"s  circumstances,  as  if  after  payment  has  been  refused,  or 

1  Mass.  Rop.  sometime  after  it  is  made  payable,  or  if  die  endorser  is  not  to 
1,  7,  Gold  u.    be  liable  on  his  endorsement,  the  endorsee  takes  it  subject  to 
^**Caine's  R  *"/  '^S'«^l  defence  to  which  it  would  have  been  subject,  if  sued 
27.— 1  Johns,  by  the  promisee  ;  for  in  tiiese  cases  the  endorsee  ought  to  en- 
Ca.331.---      quire  into  the  validity  of  the  note.     "  A  note  payable  on  de- 
inE.8Q3.        mand  is  due  presently."      In  this  case  the  endorser  did   not 
—2  Johns.  R.  make  himself  liable  as  endorser,  and  the  note  was  endorsed 
3oo.-.i3Ea8t  gjgj^^  months  after  it  became  due.      And  if  a  note  be  endors- 
ed in  trust,  any  evidence  may  be  admitted  against  the  trustee, 
which  might  have  been  admitted  against  the  cestui  que  trust. 
The  yellow  fever  in  New  York  an  excuse  for  not  giving  no- 
tice &IC.     2  Johns.  Ca.  1. 

2  Bl.  Com.  %  6.  IVhai  is  timely  or  convenient  notice.  When  a  bill  is  refus- 
127  "aii  ^"**^'  ®^  payment,  it  must  be  demanded  of  the  drawer  as  soon  as  con- 
Dockwra.       veniently  may  be,  otherwise  the  law  will  imply  that  it  is  paid; 

diero  is  a  trust  between  the  parties,  and  it  may  be  prejudicial 
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to  tntde,  if  a  bill  may  start  up  at  any  time  to  charge  the  draw-  Ch.  20. 
er,  when,  m  the  mean  time,  all  accounts  may  be  settled  be-  Art,  10. 
tween  him  and  the  drawee*  In  this  case  in  Salkeld,  Sutor, 
the  drawee  failed,  and  Allen,  the  bolder,  kept  the  bill  four 
years. 

§  7.  In  this  action  the  court  decided,  that  if  the  maker  of  a  5  Mats.  R. 
promissory  note,  assign  all  his  property  to  the  endorser  for  his  U^*  ?^  ** 
security  against  his  endorsements,  the  endorser  is  considered  20,  i.  7 ;  'hat 
as  waiving  a  demand  on  the  maker,  as  well  as  notice  to  him-  "^  11  Johni. 
self  as  endorser,  for  he  must  know  that  such  a  demand  or  no-  ^  ^^' 
tice  is  fruitless,  *^  as  he  had  secured  all  the  property  the  maker 
had  f^  and  as  *'  be  must  be  considered  as  having  waived  the 
condition  of  his  liability,  and  as  having  engaged  with  the  mak- 
er, on  receiving  all  his  property,  to  take  up  his  notes,''  and  ^^  ^^' 
the  endorser  offered  to  pay  in  foreign  bills. 

^  8.  And  the  rule  is  the  same,  as  to  any  particular  note,  if 
the  endorser  receive  of  the  makers  security  to  meet  it. 

When  the  maker  of  the  note  is  insolvent  at  the  time  of  mak-  d  H.  BL  aM. 
ing  it,  it  is  said  no  notice  is  necessary,  as  the  want  of  it  can  be 
no  prejudice.     Here  the  endorser  gave  no  consideration  for  Art,sd. 
the  note  and  received  none. 

^  9.  In  this  case  Ham,  of  Portsmouth  N.  H.,  drew  a  bill  4  ^am.  R. 
February  20,  1804,  for  £500  on  Dickerson  b  Co.,  London,  841,  May  9. 
payable  to  the  deft,  or  his  order,  at  sixty  days'  sight.    He  en-  ^*2rt  wit 
dorsed  it  to  the  pit.     It  was  not  accepted  for  want  of  effects,  ofthbvticl^. 
and  protested  for  non-acceptance ;  and  protested  for  non-pay- 
ment.    August  18,  1804,  the  pit.  received  notice  of  the  pro* 
test  for  non-acceptance ;  and  September  3,  1804,  the  ph's. 
agent  called  on  the  deft,  for  payment,  and  only  shewed  him  the 

Erotest  for  non-payment ;  this  was  the  deft's.  first  notice  &c. ; 
ut  he  said,  in  a  few  days  be  would  look  round,  and  prepare  to 
settle  it.  September  7,  1804,  having  consulted  counsel  he  re- 
fused to  pay  it,  for  want  of  due  notice  of  the  protest  for  non- 
acceptance.  Ham,  the  drawer,  stopped  payment  Feb.  27, 
1804,  or  in  eight  or  ten  days  after.  April  14,  ho  left  Ports- 
mouth, and  had  not  returned.  June  10,  1804,  his  household 
furniture  was  attached,  and  afterwards  sold  on  execution ;  his 
hnn  and  stock  were  attached  March  2,  1804,  and  executioD 
was  afterwards  levied  on  them. 

Judgment  for  the  deft,  for  want  of  due  notice.  And  held, 
that  Ham's  failing  &c.,  as  above,  was  no  excuse  for  not  giving 
notice  as  between  endorsee  and  endorser.  That  in  every  case 
the  endorser  must  have  notice.  That  it  was  forcibly  urged 
that  the  deft,  did  not  sustain  any  loss  or  damage  for  want  of 
notice ;  and  that  he  waived  any  objection  on  this  score  by 
proposing  to  pay,  but  the  court  said  there .  was  no  considera- 

Toil,  I.  61 
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Ch.  20.    tion  for  this,*  and  that  in  every  case  due  notice  was  to  be  given 
Art.  10.    to  the  endorser. 

K.^Sf^J  ^  10.  In  this  case  one  Emery  made  his  note  to  West,  pay- 
Mass,  s.  J.  able  March  6,  1797.  West  endorsed  it  to  the  ph.  Emery 
r^i  y""!  neglected  to  pay  about  two  months,  and  after  this,  and  white 
Livemore^v!  ^®  ^^  solvent,  the  pit.  called  on  West  to  pay.  The  court 
West.  held,  West  the  endorser  was  liable.     For,  said  the  court,  it  is 

sufficient  if  the  endorser  have  notice  and  time  to  secure  him- 
self, by  attaching  the  maker's  goods  before  he  fails.  This  de- 
cision in  this  case,  was  given  not  on  the  examination  of  many 
authorities,  and  is  clearly  contrary  to  that  in  May  «•  Coffin, 
which  was  made  on  great  deliberation. 
6BaiT.  2670,  ^11.  March  8,  1769,  one  Topham  drew  his  bill  on  one 
Blesardr.  Klotz  for  £30,  payable  six  weeks  after  date  to  the  defts.  or 
^^^  ^  •'•  order.  They  endorsed  it  to  the  pit.  March  21,  1769,  be  had 
it  presented  for  acceptance,  and  Klotz  refused  it.  April  2d, 
the  day  it  became  due,  it  was  presented  for  payment, andpro- 
tested  for  non-payment.  April  11,  1769,  the  drawer,  Top- 
ham,  failed.  The  pit.  gave  no  notice  of  the  refusal  to  accept, 
but  April  29  gave  notice  to  tlie  defts.  of  Klotz's  refusal  to  pay. 
May  2d,  one  of  the  defts.  promised  the  pit.  to  pay  the  bill. 
Verdict  for  the  pit. :  and  a  new  trial  was  granted. 

1st.  Because  the  pit.,  the  holder  of  the  bill,  had  neglected 
to  give  the  defts.,  the  endorsers,  due  notice  of  the  drawer's  re- 
fusal to  accept  the  bill,  though  perhaps  there  was  no  need  to 
present  it  for  acceptance  before  the  day  of  payment ;  but  when 
done,  the  holder  should  have  given  notice  of  non-acceptance. 
2d.  Because  the  promise  made  May  2d,  to  pay  the  bill, 
was  made  under  a  mistake  of  the  case. 

^12.  Assumpsit  on  two  bills  of  exchange  by  the  endorsee. 
10  Mass.  R.  The  first  endorser  was  the  deft's.  intestate.  Jan.  9,  1 809,  Rob- 
1, 6,  Lenox  ert  Fields  drew  the  bills  on  Frederick  Dawson,  London,  pay- 
admr*'*"'  able  in  60  days  after  sight,  to  William  Leverett,  said  intestate, 
or  order,  January  19,  1309,  sold  to  the  pit.  in  New  York, 
through  the  agency  of  a  Mr.  Willard  of  Boston,  who  sent 
them  to  the  pit.,  endorsed  by  the  intestate,  January  27, 1609, 
the  pit.  remitted  them  to  his  correspondents  in  London,  who 
received  them  March  25,  and  on  that  and  the  next  day  dili- 
gent search  was  made  for  Dawson,  and  no  intelligence  of  him 
could  be  obtained,  but  found  no  such  person  as  Fred. 
Dawson  had  been  at  Mile-End-Road.  April  1,  1809,  were 
noted  by  a  notary  for  non-acceptance  ;  but  no  regular  evid- 
ence of  a  protest  therefor.  On  or  before  April  5,  Murdock  & 
Co.  offered  to  pay  the  bills  at  maturity  for  the  h(Hiour  of  the 
pit.  This  information  the  pit.  received  June  9,  1809,  and  it 
was  given  to  the  intestate  immediately.      June  3,  1809,  the 

*  Bat  contra,  Billbee  o.  Lomley.— See  alao  2  East  471.»Chitty  187. 
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biUs  were  duly  protested  .for  non-payment,  and  paid  by  Mur-    Ch.  20. 
dock  in  Co.     June  19,  1809,  they  informed  the  ph.  of  this,    Art.  10. 
and  forwarded  the  bills  and  protest.     Of  these  facts  the  intes-  v^^V^^ 
tate  was  immediately  informed  iic.  be.      The  court  held,  1st.  where  the 
This  payment  for  the  pit's,  honour  ^*  did  not  vary  the  duties  of  ^**^  ^^7  ^ 
the  holder ;  he  was  still  bound  to  cause  them  to  be  protested  ^^b  of  Ju- 
for  non-acceptance,  and  at  their  maturity,  to  cause  them  to  be  i^r,  anoie  or 
duly  protested  for  non-payment  by  the  drawee."     2d.  The  ^'"j""*!!!*® 
bolder  was  "  obliged  to  give  the  same  notice  to  the  antecedent  tbird^'^ 
parties  to  the  bills,  as  if  they  had  not  been  taken  up."     dd.  ^  Caines  Ca. 
No  legal  evidence  of  a  protest  for  non-acceptance,  this  need  JJ^^f^*  J^"" 
not  be  sent  at  the  time,  but  the  holder  must  give  notice  of  the  manded  of 
fact  to  such  prior  parties  as  he  intends  to  resort  to."      4th.  ^*  maker  on 
When  he  sues  for  non-payment,  both  protests  must  be  produc-  uce"toendor^ 
ed.     6th.  Here  was  an  inexcusable  delay  as  to  the  protest  for  ser  on  Mon- 
non-acceptance,  (non-payment  must  be  meant,)  not  accounted  ^^^J^.  '°^' 
for,  that  is  from  the  3d  to  the  19th  of  June.     Quaere  as  to  a  2  caiues  R. 
protest  for  non-acceptance.  ^^• 

^13.  Aaumpiit  on  a  note,  by  the  endorsee  against  the  en*  10  Mass.  R. 
dorser,  dated  I)ecember  31,  1807,  payable  to  the  deft,  or  or-  62, Sanfordr. 
der,  b  six  months,  with  interest  and  grace.     The  note  was  2  PbiK^vld. 
originally  given  to  (xardner  b  Downer,  in  renewal  of  another  21.— 11  East 
note,  signed  by  S.  Dillaway  jr.,  and  endorsed  by  S.  Williams,  ]^^^^  ^^' 
which  Gardner  &  Downer  received  for  goods  sold  by  them  to  Bartoo  v.  Ba- 
S.  D.  jr.      The  note  declared  on  was  endorsed  to  the  pit.  af-  ^^r, 
ter  it  become  due.     No  evidence  of  any  demand  on  S.  D.  jr., 
the  maker,  or  notice  to  the  deft.,  the  endorser.     Pit.  relied  on 
evidence  tending  to  prove  that  when  endorsed,  the  day  of  the 
date  S.  D.  jr.,  the  maker,  was  insolvent,  and  the  deft,  then 
knew  it.     Held,  this  insolvency  of  the  maker,  though  so  known, 
did  not  excuse  the  holder  from  a  demand  on  him,  and  notice 
to  the  endorser.    But  see  2  H.  Bl.  336;  13  Mass.  R.  559. 

^14.  Assumpsit  on  a  note,  by  the  endorsee  against  the  en-  lo  Mas8.R. 
dorser,  made  by  Eben.  Storer,  payable  June  20,  1807,  to  the  §4,  Hussey  v. 
deft.,  who  endorsed  it  to  the  pit.     He  demanded  it  of  the  le^p'bu"' ""'' 
maker  on  the  day  it  became  due,  but  neglected  eight  days  to  Evid.  17.— 
notify  the  deft,  of  the  maker's  neglect.     All  the  parties  lived  ^e  11  Johns, 
within  four  miles  of  each  other ;    endorser  was  discharged, 
though  afterwards  he  discovered  great  anxiety  to  procure  the 
note  to  be  paid  by  the  maker.      The  maker  and  pit.  lived  in 
Portland,  and  the  deft,  in  Cape  Elizabeth,  where  there  was 
no  Post  Office,  nor  any  mail  between  that  town  and  Portland, 
but  persons  were  constantly  passing  from  one  town  to  the  oth- 
er.   An  endorser  so  discharged  may  waive  bis  discharge,  and 
make  himself  liable  knowing  all  the  facts,  but  in  this  case  he 
did  not  do  it.     He  by  no  means  did  this  by  trying  to  get  it 
paid  by  the  maker.    Pit.  nonsuit.  .   How  a  bill  payable  at  a 
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Ch.  20.    banking  house,  must  be  presented  in  banking  hours.     1  Maule 
Art.  10.    &  Sel.  28,  29. 

^.^vx^  ^15.  Assumpsit  J  endorsee  against  the  endorser.  W.  Smith 
10  Mass.  R.  made  the  note  to  the  deft.,  payable  to  him  or  order,  in  four 
ajMk  Weld  V,  inonths  &lc.,  endorsed  by  him  to  C.  Hatch,  and  by  him  to  the 
*"'  pit.  This  note  was  said  to  be  in  the  Union  Bank,  dated  Oc- 
tober 12,  1804,  for  ^6000.  Tlie  runner  testified,  February 
12,  1805,  he  left  on  the  cashier's  desk  a  formal  notice  to 
Smith  of  a  note  for  ^6000,  then  due  at  the  bank,  endorsed 
by  Gorham,  payable  in  four  months,  but  had  not  seen  the 
note  ;  gave  the  notice  from  the  minute  book,  and  this  contain- 
ed no  other  notes  in  which  W.  Smith  was  promiser,  and  which 
became  due  at  that  time.  There  was  like  evidence  of  notice 
left  for  the  defu  Feb.  15,  1805.  By  the  usage  of  the  bank, 
notices  to  the  directors  were  so  left  on  the  cashier's  desk,  and 
then  makers  of  notes  were  notified  when  notes  were  due,  ex- 
clusive of  the  days  of  grace,  and  endorsers  at  their  expiration. 
February  1805,  Smith  and  Gorham  were  both  directors  of 
the  Union  Bank,  acting  in  that  office.  Held,  from  the  facta 
the  jury  might  infer  notice  to  Smith  and  to  Gorham. 

In  this  case  too  the  rule  adopted  in  Jones  v.  Fales,  was  ad- 
hered to,  namely,  that  an  endorser  doing  business  at  a  bank, 
is  presumed  to  submit  to  the  usage  of  the  bank,  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  demand  and  notice. 
I  Dallas  441.      ^16.  One  who  buys  a  negotiable  note  cannot  sue  it,  withom 
an  endorsement,  in  his  own  name  against  the  maker.  In  Virgin- 
ia the  English  statutes  as  to  promissory  notes  are  not  adopted  ; 
and  there  held,  an  endorsee  thereof  cannot  have  an  action  against 
a  remote  endorser.     1  Cranch  290,  299,  Mandeville  &  ah,  in 
error,  t;.  Biddle  k.  al. ;  see  1  Cranch  181,  193. 
6  East  3, 17,       ^17.  To  omit  two  posts  is  not  due  notice.      Phs.  had  sold 
Darbishirc  k,  goods  to  Parker  Si  Co.,  living  at  Liverpool.     The  deft,  guar- 
al.  f .  Parker.  ^^^^^  ^^  payment,  also  living  there,  and  on  his  guarantee  he 
was  sued  by  the  pits.,  living  at  Manchester.     Parker  and  Co. 
sent  in  payment  a  bill  accepted  by  one  Jackson,  living  in  Lon- 
don, dated  June  6,  1803,  payable  to  the  pits,  two  months  af- 
ter date.     August  9  it  became  due,  and  on  that  day  was  re- 
fused and  noted,  and  notice  to  the  pits,  by  post  10th,  and  let- 
ter delivered,  but  between  8  and  9,  tlie  12th,  in  the  morning, 
about  four  hours  before  tl^  post  left  Manchester  for  LiverpooU 
10  Johns.  R.  ^®  pits*  omitted  that  post,  also  that  of  the  13th,  but  sent  no- 
^,  where     tice  by  a  private  hand  the  13th,  who  delivered  the   notice  to 
mthe'mme    ^^^  drawers  about  two  hours  after  the  post  of  the  13th  ar- 
lown,  notice  rived  at  Liverpool,  and  about  ah  hour  before  tlie  post  left 
mnttbeper-  Liverpool  for  London.     Held,  the  pits,  made  the  bill  their 
**"  *  own  by  their  laches,  and  clearly  because  they  did  not  write  by 

the  post  of  the  13tli  ^  and  without  deciding  whether  they  should 
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have  written  by  that  of  the  12th  or  not ;  and  if  the  party  do    Ch.  30. 
not  write  by  the  next  post  he  must  account  for  his  omission.        Art.  10. 

^18.  Case  against  the  deft,  as  endorser  of  a  bill  of  ex-  K^^^y^J 
change,  it  became  due  on  Saturday,  and  was  refused  about  3  Bos.  Ii  P. 
two  o'clock  that  day    and    noted ;    again   presented   about  ^^^^^^^^^ 
nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  notice  was  to  the  '* 
pit.  about  noon  on  Monday.     The  pit.  gave  notice  to  the  deft, 
on  Tuesday  about  noon.     The  holder  lived  at  Knightsbridge 
and  the  endorser  m  Tottenham-court  road.    Held,  this  was  sea- 
sonable notice.  This  bill  was  presented  last  by  the  notary  at  the    ' 
request  of  the  pit's,  bankers ;  and  the  court  held,  they  could  not 
give  notice  till  Monday,  and  were  not  to  be  considered  as  the  plt% 
himself.     Sunday  was  no  day.     Pit.  was  in  time  if  he  infonn- 
ed  the  deft,  on  Tuesday,  by  the  course  of  the  post,  and  it  did 
not  appear  he  received  notice  before  the  post  went  out  on 
Bionday.    Notice  *'  must  be  given  with  all  the  despatch  thai 
can  reasonably  be  expected."    It  will  be  observed  the  seven 
or  eight  hours  delay  to  employ  the  the  notary  was  not  ques- 
tioned or  explained,  nor  is  it  settled  the  law  allows  a  day  for 
the  holder's  brokers  to  act  and  give  him  notice ;  but  see  Scott 
«.  Liffiwd,  s.  35  ;  the  insolvency  of  the  drawee  is  not  an  excuse 
f<Nr  presenting  the  biH,  11  East  114,  Esdaile  «.  Sowerby. 

^19.  Whm  an  agent  draum  tm  mu$t  have  notice.  Aesump'  3  3^^  ^  p 
$itf  endorsee  against  the  drawer  on  a  bill.  Cotton  the  deft,  of  289,  ciegg  k 
Charleston,  S.  C.^  agent  of  Cullen  of  Liverpool  in  England,  •*•  «'•  ^^<>*^»- 
drew  his  bill  on  him  in  favour  of  Miller  &  Robertsoui  alsb  of 
Charleston,  for  £500  payable  ninety  days  after  sight.  They 
endcNTsed  it  to  Booth  fe  Co.,  also  in  America,  and  they  endorsed 
it  to  one  Jacks,  also  here,  and  he  to  the  pits.,  merchants 
in  Manchester,  in  England  Cotton  expecting  Cullen  would 
fail,  and  the  bill  be  dishonored,  lodged  property  with  Miller  & 
Robertson,  and  Booth  b  Co.,  to  answer  the  bill  if  returned, 
they  engaging  to  restore  it  if  exonerated  from  the  bill.  This 
bin  was  refused,  and  no  notice  was  given  to  Cotton.  Held,  he 
was  dischai^ed  ;  for  this  **  bill  was  drawn  by  an  agent  on*  a 
principal,  and  when  acceptance  was  refused,  the  pit.  should 
have  given  notice  thereof  to  the  drawer."  Clearly  when 
drawn  he  was  entitled  to  nottee,  and  was  not  deprived  of  it  by 
Us  said  deposit.  No  fraud  in  this  case,  and  it  is  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  the  courts  dispense  widi  notice  t^  the  drawer, 
having  no  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  drawee.  The  goods  so 
deponted  were  Cullen's.  The  drawer  of  a  bill  must  have 
reasonable  notice  of  non-acceptance ;  if  his  effects  in  the 
drawee's  hands  be  attached  after  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  before 
presented.  Notice  must  be  riven  by  the  holder  or  by  one  ap- 
poittted  by  him^  or  by  one  mble  as  endorser.    Holder  may 
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Orrr. 


Ch.  30.    sue  befiMre  such  notice.     14  Mass.  R.  116,  121,  Stanton  v. 
Art.  10.    Blossom. 

^XV^^       ^  20.   Where  a  note  i$  vof/Me  at  a  certain  kowe^  a  demand 

s  H.  Bl.  S09,  lAere  is  tuffident.     One  Sharp  made  his  note  to  Wilkinson  or 

2r'*'*jS32f*'  order,  and  made  a  minute  at  the  bottom  of  it  that  it  was  to  be 

— ^  iSt     9^^  ^^  ^^  house  of  Saunderson  &  Co.   Wilkinson  endorsed  it 

so,  f.88.—     to  Judge,  he  to  Sanders  &  Co.,  and  they  to  the  pits.,  bankers^ 

Cdl^  ba?v'  ^  cover  their  acceptances.      Before  the  note  became  due 

Ajlett—       Sharp  absconded.    Pits,  sued  Judge,  second  endorser.   Held, 

ifjobof.  R.   noi  necessary  to  prove  an  actual  demand  on  Sharp.     2d.  If  a 

kie4^.— ^^  note  be  made  payable  at  a  certain  house,  a  demand  of  pay- 

6Taani64.^  ment  there  is  enough,  and  as  a  demand  on  the  maker.      3d. 

oio***'*  ^^^^'  ^^"tting  a  letter  into  the  Post  Office  to  the  endorser,  in  proper 

time,  informing  the  maker  has  not  paid  the  note  when  due,  is 

good  evidence  of  notice  to  the  endorser.     4th.    And  as  the 

pits,  held  the  note  to  be  paid  at  their  house,  it  was  demand 

enough  on  Sharp  for  them  to  turn  to  their  books  and  examine 

bis  accounts  with  them.     Not  necessary  to  present  it  at  the 

place,  if  it  be  mentioned  at  the  bottom  of  the  note  or  on  the 

back. 

^21.  Iff  the  drawer  hoi  afiy  effects  in  drawee's  hands 
when  he  drawsi  he  is  entitled  to  notice.  Payees  of  a  UU 
against  the  drawer.  Held,  Ist.  Must  be  a  protest  for  non-ac- 
ceptance, to  recover  agamst  him.  2d.  Noting  non-acceptance, 
and  protest  for  non-payment,  is  not  sufficient.  3d.  At  any 
rate  the  holder  must  give  notice  to  the  drawer  of  the  non-ac- 
ceptance. 4ih.  No  excuse  for  the  omission,  the  drawer  had 
no  effects  in  the  drawee's  hands,  when  the  bill  was  refused  ac- 
ceptance or  afterwards.  5th.  It  is  enough,  if  he  had  some  ef- 
fects (to  whatever  amount)  in  the  drawee's  hands  when  the 
bill  was  drawn.  Want  of  such  effects  averred  in  the  pit's, 
declaration.  As  to  effects  &c.,  see  Bucherdike  t;.  Bollman, 
Croodall  t;.  Dolley,  Rogers  t;.  Stearns,  &lc.  &£c.,  2,  3,  33,  this 
art.  Deft,  withdrew  his  effects  pending  the  bill,  and  before  it 
was  presented.  As  to  such  effects,  see  4  Cranch  141, 
French's  case. 

^22.  If  A  accept  a  bill  to  be  paid  at  his  banker* s  house^  the 
holder  impliedly  agrees  it  be  presented  there  for  payment^  in 
the  usual  banking  hours  ;  though  he  is  not  bound  to  agree  to 
such  special  acceptance,  and  if  he  presents  it  after  such  hours, 
without  effect,  the  bill  is  not  dishonored  so  as  to  charge  the 
drawer.  A  refusal  at  such  particular  place  to  pay  a  note  need 
not  be  averred.  See  2  Phil.  Ev.  34. 
oo^L^ffi  ^"'  ^  ^*^'  ^^^^^  waived.  The  endorser  of  a  note  not  payable, 
well  L  a?fr.  ^1^  the  holder  the  maker  had  absconded,  and  he,  the  endorser. 
White.—  being  secured,  would  give  a  new  note,  and  requested  time  to 
Suluvan^      pay  ;  the  note  fell  due  in  the  mean  time.     Held,  the  holder 

4  Mats.  R.  46. 


7  East.  886, 
Parker  r. 
CiiordoD. — 

8  Maule  k, 
Sel.  160. 
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need  not  demand  it  of  the  maker,  or  notify  the  endorser,  for  Ch.  20. 
the  endorser  had  waived  notice  by  the  course  he  had  taken.  Art.  10. 
2  Phil.  Evid.  17,  but  if  not  waived  &c.,  the  note  must  be  de» 
manded  of  the  maker,  when  pajrable. 

^  24.  ReatwMbU  notice  is  law^  and  fact  for  the  jury.  The  s  Johu.  B. 
deft,  endorsed  a  bill  of  exchange  and  was  sued  in  Maryland,  I7^*J[2^ 
and  judgment  against  him.     In  this  action  the  pit.  declared  on  Biyden!^ 
a  protest  for  non-acceptance,  also  non-pajrment,  and  the  action  Quaere, 
was  tried  by  a  jury  in  Maryland,  and  verdict  for  the  pit. ;  on  this  i^^E^gf^' 
judgment  ph.  brought  assumpnt  in  New-York.      Held,  the  ua.— 4>  East 
question  of  reasonable  notice,  or  due  diligence,  was  compound-  192.— Doagl. 
ed  of  law  and  fact,  and  proper  for  the  jury's  consideration.  ca*48l- 
2d.  Having  been  once  fairly  litigated  and  decided,  though  in  o  Sch.  &  Lef. 
another  State,  it  ought  to  be  at  rest.      Same  is  tried  by  a  ?^*^._^' 
jury  in  Pennsylvania  as  a  question  o!  faety  and  not  of  law.     2  n  jobns.B, 
Johns.  Ca.  337,  same  a  fact.  26. 

$25.  Jlgent  mu$t  send  the  notice  to  his  principal  of  the  refusal  2  jobm.  Ca. 
of  a  bill,  both  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  with  the  pro-  1,  Tonao  «. 
test.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal,  or  remitter,  to  give  itn-  i^e- 
mediate  notice  to  the  drawer  8z;c.,  but  the  agent  may  notify  if 
seasonably  done. 

^  26.  A  note  or  check  payable  on  demand,  must  be  de-  2  H.  Bi.  665, 
manded  in  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  it,  or  the  endor-  ^14^2^.21^ 
ser  is  not  held,  that  is,  usually  twenty-four  hours  in  the  same  217! 
town,  or  next  morning,  or  by  the  next  post. 

Assumpsit  by  Tindal  &  al.,  endorsees  of  a  note  against  1 T.  R.  167, 
Brown,  the  endorser.     Aug.  21,  1784,  one  Donaldson  made  i.^Brown^^ 
his  promissory  note  to  Brown  for  £35  2^.,  payable  Oct.  2,  Chitty  134. 
1784,  or  Oct.  5,  allowing  grace.     He  endorsed  it  to  the  ph. 
The  parties  all  lived  within  twenty  minutes'  travel  of  each  other. 
Oct.  5,  the  pk's  clerk  called  on  D.,  the  maker,  at  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  not  finding  him  at  home,  left  regular  no- 
tice of  the  demand  of  payment.    Oct.  6,  between  10  and  11 
he  called  agam  on  D.,  who  promised  to  pay  the  note  before  the 
bank  was  shut  that  day  (bank  was  open  from  9  to  4).   Note  not 
bebg  paid,  be  called  again  Oct.  7,  and  not  finding  D.  at  home, 
he  called  on  Brown,  the  endorser,  and  asked  for  payment ; 
he  refused,  saying,  the  pits,  had  made  it  their  own.     Donald- 
son, Oct.  6,  left  word  with  Brown's  wife,  desiring  Brown  would 
pay  the  note  for  him. 

Verdict  for  the  pits,  and  a  new  trial  was  granted,  and  an- 
other verdict  for  the  pits.,  and  another  new  trial  granted. 
Then  a  special  verdict,  and  judgment  for  the  deft. 

Points  setded  ;  first,  the  bolder  himself  must  give  reason- 
able notice  to  the  drawer  or  endorser,  that  the  bill  is  dishon- 
oured by  the  acceptor,  or  Ae  note  by  the  maker.  Second, 
that  he,  the  bolder,  looks  to  the  drawer  or  endorser  for  pay- 
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Cu.  SO4 

Art.  10. 


1 T.  R  itt. 

-Cbitty214» 
264.-4  Sat t 
8.— Doogi. 
616. 


Satk.  442, 
Ward  V. 
Evanf. 
Stra.  416, 
606,829, 
i  Coleman  «. 
Saver. — 
2  Stra.  1218, 
Fletcher  v, 
Sandys. 

6  Mass.  R. 
167, 170, 
Colt  c.  No- 
ble. 


4  Mass.  R. 
46,  Putnam 
V.  Sullivan. 
Evidence 
the  maker  is 
not  to  be 
found  &ic. 
2  Caines*  R. 
121,  Stewart 
V.  Eden. 
4  Mass.  R. 
246,  Jones  c. 
Ffles— Ld. 
Raym.  743. 
2  H.  Bl.  609. 
See  Tindal 
r.  Brown 
ante. 
Chitty 
on  Bins  176, 
177.— 2  H. 
Bl.  609,565. 
—6  East  7. 

Chitty  177, 
179.244.— 
I  Johns.  1^ 
294. 


menu  Tliird,  that  the  maker's  givmg  notice  to  the  endorser 
was  to  no  purpose.  Fourth,  that  what  is  reasonable  notice  is 
partljr  a  question  of  fact,  and  pardy  a  question  of  law ;  diat  is, 
the  jury  must  find  the  facta,  as  distance  of  phce  &c.,  and  the 
court  must  decide  the  law,  what  is  a  legal  or  reasonable  notice, 
OD  the  facts  proved,  so  fiiur  as  that  the  jury  ought  to  be  directed 
by  the  court. 

Fifth,  that  the  notice  ought  to  be  as  early  as  the  distances 
and  circumstances  will  admit ;  that  the  holder  ought  to  write 
by  the  next  post  be.  Sixth,  that  reasonableness  of  time  is  a 
question  of  law,  not  of  fact.  Seventh,  that  in  no  case  has  it 
been  determined,  tliat  the  endorser  is  liable,  after  the  holder  of 
the  itote  has  given  time  to  the  maker.  See  1 1  Johns.  R. 
187,  Bryden  v.  Bryden. 

%  37.  But  the  demand  of  a  neighbour,  the  next  day,  has 
been  held  sufficient.    2  Lid.  Raym.  928. 

^  28.  So  it  is  not  negligence  to  keep  notes  in  the  same 
town  from  2  o'clock  one  day,  till  9  o'clock  the  next  day.  Ld« 
Raym.  743.  Nor  here  if  what  is  usual  is  done ;  but  ta  keep 
them  from  Saturday  to  Tuesday  is  too  long. 

^  29.  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  India,  endorsed  to 
merchants  there  a  bill  payable  in  London,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  endorsees  sent  to  London,  where  it  was 
protested  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment,  and  sent  back 
to  the  endorsees  in  India,  who  in  a  reasonable  dme  sent  no* 
tice  to  the  endorser  in  the  United  States.  The  court  held, 
the  endorser  was  liable.  It  was  the  business  of  the  endorser's 
agent  in  London  to  give  notice  to  his  principal. 

^  30.  This  was  an  action  by  the  endorsee  against  the  en* 
dorser  of  a  promissory  note.  And  the  court  held,  that  the 
pit.  is  not  bound  to  prove  a  demand  on  the  promisor,  if  it 
appears  be  has  absconded  before  the  note  became  payable* 
For  "  when  the  note  in  this  case  was  due,  it  could  not  be  pre- 
sented to  the  promisor  for  payment,"  and  so  *'  there  was  no 
neglect  in  the  endorsees." 

^31.  If  payment  of  a  promissory  note  made  payable  with 
grace,  be  demanded  of  the  maker  before  the  last  day  of  grace^ 
the  endorser  is  not  bolden.  12  Johns.  R.  423,  Griffin  «•  Goff. 

Demand  where  and  how  made.  If  a  note  be  made  payable 
at  a  particular  house,  a  demand  of  payment  at  that  house  is  a 
demand  on  the  maker,  as  he  agrees  such  shall  be  the  demand* 

^  32.  So  the  putting  a  letter  into  the  post-office  to  the  en- 
dorser in  proper  time,  informing  him  that  the  maker  has  not 
paid  the  note  when  due,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  notice  to  the 
endorser. 

And  '^  where  there  is  no  post,  it  is  sufficient  to  send  notice 
by  the  next  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance,  though  it  may  not 
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h^  dm  ettrKest.'*    PiMK>ffic6  nodee  is  good-  th  Massachusetts;    Cir.  20. 
Ne#  T<*fc,  &c.  .A^.  10. 

^  3!3w  ff  (te  holcfer  of  a  bill  donot  gire  notice  to  the  drawier  V^VX> 
ofDOb^-acceptaikce.  the  objection  is  done  away,  fiy  shewing  the  2  T.  R.  713, 
dtawi^  had  nb  efiects.in  the  hands  of  the  drawee  at  the  time :  Ros^n  «. 
so  if  the  draweSr  be  indebted  to  die  drawee.    B7  some  autho-  1^^  r^4oo. 
ritie^  the  drawer  must  have  no  efiects  in  the  drawee's  hands,  — 3Bos.ii 
from  t&e  time  of  drawing  the  bill  to  die  time  it  becotiies  pay-  ^'^"^ 
able,  in  order  to  make  notice  unnecessary ;  but  if  he  haVe  174.^1  not. 
none,  at  the  time  of  the  refusal  to  accept,  it  seems  to  be  &  P-  es5^ 
sbfficitnit;  for  then  he  cannot  sufhr  for  want  of  notice,  and^^^^'*  ^^^^ 
he  too  must  know  how  his  afiirs  or  accounts  stand  with  the  2  d.  &  e. 
dirkwee.    And  if  on  demand  the  drawer  says,  the  bill  must  be  713. 
paid,  it  is  a  promise  be.,  that  waives  notice. 

^  34.  The  endorser  of  a  bill  may  be  sued  without  calling  f^"||J^ 
on  the  drawer,  (or  both  are  conditional  undertakers.  247!      ' 

^  35.  A  bill  was  presented  the  day  it  became  due,  by  the  9£ait847, 
bankier  of  the  holder  for  payment,  aiid  it  was  dishonoured ;  f^  *'  ^^ 
and  on  the  next  day  it  was  returned  to  the  holder,  who  gave 
notice  the  next  day  to  the  drawer.    Held,  this  notice  was  sea- 
sonable.    This  biU  was  drawn  March  1,  1806,  by  the  deft,  on 
one  Moses  Agar,  payable  in  three  months  after  date.    The 
pit.  being  the  holder,  and  having  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his 
bankers,  June  4,  when  the  bill  became  due,  a  clerk  of  th®  ban- 
ker's presented  it  for  payment,  and  it  was  refused ;  on  the  5th' 
they  returned  it  to  the  ph.,  who  by  letter  put  into  the  post- 
office  on  the  6th  gave  notice  to  the  deft,  of  the  dishonour'; 
pit.  Uved  in  London,  and  the  deft,  at  Thadwili.    Jury  found 
for  the  pit.     New  trial  refused.   ,The  three  material  points  as* 
to  notice  are  seen  in  this  case  ;  first,  the  day  of  computation : 
second,  the  post-office  notice  is  good :  third,  notice  to  the 
drawer  was  sent,  the  6th,  which  for  any  thing  that  appears  might 
have  been  sent    the   4th  of   June,  when    dishonoured    by 
the  drawee.    It  is  sufficient  notice  to  the  endorser  of  a  bill  of  e  Masf.R. 
exchange  to  put  a  letter  into  the  post-office,  directed  to  him,  ^^i^|j[^"  • 
containing  notice  of  its  being    protested  for   non-payment, 
though  there  be  no  evidence  the  letter  was  received ;  a  mode 
of  notice  the  endorser  is  presumed  to  assent  to. 

^36.  Am  to  notice  J  a  copy  of  the  protest  of  a  foreign  biU  6ifoig.K 
mtist  be  given  or  ofiered  to  the  drawer,  or  due  diligence  used  ^^  Blake* 
t6  furnish  him  widi  notice,  in  order  to  charge  him  if  he  had  a  ^^ ••^^'«>** 
right  to  draw. 

Spetial  endorsement.  The  payee  of  a  biU  of  exchange  en- 
dorsed' it  thus :  *^  should  the  within  exchange  not  be  accepted 
flind  paid  agreeably  to  its  contents,  I  hereby  engage  to  pay  the 
holder  in  additbn  to  the  principal  twen^  per  eent.  damages.'' 

▼OL.  I.  52 
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Ch.  30.  Held,  a  bond  Jide  bolder  might  msert  above  this  stipulation  tt 
Art.  10.    direction  to  pay  the  contents  to  bis  order  for  value  received* 

^^V>^  $  ^'7«  Also  held,  that  an  endorsee  of  a  bill  of  exchange 
cannot  maintain  an  action  on  it  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor, 
without  proving  the  signature  of  the  payee  become  endorser* 
Where  notice  is  necessary  due  diligence  is  the  same. 

e  Bfass.  R.         $  33*  Seasonable  demand  fyc.    September  22,  1806,  deft. 

428,  Thon-    at  Portland  gave  his  note  to  one  Samuel  Brooks,  payable  on 

M^own  demand.  This  was  obtained  unfairly.  Seven  days  after,  it  waa 
endorsed  fairly  to  the  pit.  in  Boston,  who  was  innocent  of  any 
frauds  and  he  recovered.  This  note  in  seven  days  drawn  m 
Portland  could  not  in  Boston  be  considered  over  due.  It 
seems  to  follow,  that  if  the  holder  at  the  end  of  seven  days 
had  given  notice  to  the  endorser  the  maker  had  failed  to  pay 
i^  this  notice  had  been  in  season. 

6  Mast.  R.  %  SO-  Assumpsit  by  the  endorsee  of  a  promissory  note  pay- 
449,  Widge-  able  at  a  certain  day  with  grace,  notice  to  the  endorser  the 
Zaf.^'^'^^  last  day  of  grace,  the  maker  has  not  paid,  is  sufficient ;  and  a 

party  to  a  usurious  negotiable  security  is  not  a  witness  to  de* 
\Bi  it  on  the  ground  of  usury.     The  notice  to  the  maker  was 
le  first  day  of  grace,  but  he  was  out  of  the  country,  so  no 
demand  of  payment  on  him  was  necessary. 
Berkskire  ^  40.  If  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  note  -waive  his  right 

Blank  V.         of  notice,  still  the  endorsee  must  demand  payment  of  the 
^^^'  promiser  in  due  time  ;  but  yet  if  the  note  be  made  payable  at 

a  day  and  place  certain,  and  the  endorser  is  there  ready  to 
receive  payment,  no  further  demand  on  the  promiser  is  ne- 
cessary to  charge  the  endorser.  And  if  at  a  bank,  it  is  enough 
the  officers  are  there  at  bank  liours  ready  to  receive  the  con- 
tents of  the  note,  for  tlien  only  need  the  holder  call  on  die 
maker  to  pay. 

7  Mass.  R.  §  41.  If  A  endorse  my  bill  of  exchange  only  to  accommo- 
449,  Warder  date  me  as  drawer,  and  I  have  no  effects  in  the  drawee's 
Tucktr.         hands,  yet  he  is  entitled  to  notice  of  protest  of  non-acceptance. 

2.  ^'  If  one  by  n^istake  of  the  law  acknowledge  himself  under 
an  obligation  the  law  will  not  impose  upon  bin),  he  shall  not 
be  bound  thereby." 
7  Mass.  R.         ^  42.  The  endorsees  sued  a  note,  dated  at  Boston,  Septem- 
^^'^^^Bo*     ^^^  ^'  1806,  against  the  endorser,  to  pay  in  nine  months;  pay- 
ton?  cited?'  ment  at 'Wiscasset  was  demanded  of  the  maker,  June  10, 
Phil.  Evid.     1807.     July  3,  1807,  was  again  demanded  of  him,  person 
U^IL^  demanding  then  having  the  original  note,  and  refused ;  die  same 
'  day  notice  to  the  deft. ;  the  endorser,  maker  and  deft,  inhabi- 
tants of  Wiscasspt.     The  demand  on  the  10th  of  June  was  in 
season,  but  July  3,  too  late ;  but  the  demand,  June  10,  was 
bad.     1.  Because  the  demander  had  not  the  note  to  deliver 
on  payment.    2.  Because  no  notice  then  to  the  endorser  of 
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refusal  to  pay  by  the  Bmker.  Some  exceptions  to  the  first  Cr.  39. 
rule,  as  to  notes  lost  or  lodged  in  banks  &c.  Mail  three  days  Art.  10. 
between  Boston  and  Wiscasset  at  most.  Vi^W/ 

^  43.  Endorsee  of  a  note  against  the  endorser.  October  7  Ma».  R. 
14,  1805,  one  Charles  Shaw  gave  hb  note  10  the  deft,  or  Iftj.®^^** 
order  on  demand,  endorsed  blank  to  B.  Kimball,  who  Jan- 
uary  1806,  demanded  it  of  the  maker  who  was  insolvent,  but 
February  paid  a  part  to  Kimball,  he  transferred  it  to  the  pit., 
but  did  not  endorse  it.  Spring  1807  pit.  demanded  it  of  the 
maker,  and  Spring  of  1808  demanded  it  of  the  deft.  Judg« 
ment  for  the  deft.,  for  there  was  no  notice  to  him  till  1808. 
See  s.  46 ;  11  East  114 ;  2  Caines'  R.  343 ;  1  SeL  N.  P. 
317 ;  4  Cranch  146. 

%  44.  Endorsee  v.  Endorser.    Note  for  foreign  money ;  8  Masi .  R. 
the  maker  left  the  State  before  the  note  became  due,  pit.  left  ^}|^^^ 
11  demand  at  his  house  the  day  it  became  due,  and  that  day   ' 
notified  the  deft,  the  note  was  unpaid,  and  requested  payment. 
Held,  the  endorser  was  liable,  though  not  informed  the  maker 
was  absent.     And  the  note  was  negotiable :  as  to  foreign  bills, 
see  Jones  v.  Fales^  above.  f    ' 

^  45.  Endorsee  of  a  note  agamst  the  endorser,  after  the  9  Mass.  R. 
pit.  had  failed  m  an  action  against  the  maker  because  usuri-  ^*  M'^ni 
ous.     Held,  the  endorser,  the  original  payee,  was  liable  with-  see  Cb.%i 
out  notice  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  but  not  for  the  costs  of  i^  2.— ^  Phil, 
the  first  action,  for  the  deft,  said,  he  was  ready  to  pay  princi-  f?  RaymT 
pal  and  interest,  but  not  said  costs,  as  it  amounted  to  a  recog-  iso. 
nition  of  the  illegality  of  the  note,  and  the  deft,  knowingly  sold 
a  void  note.     The  endorsement  was  a  new  contract. 

<J  46.  Assumpsit,  Endorsee  t;.  Endorser  of  a  note.     Held,  fJ^VJ'  \ 
that  where  a  bank  establishes  rules,  usages,  and  by*laws,  as  to  Ken.  Biink  «• 
demands  on  makers  of  promissory  notes  and  notices  to  endor-  PaM^Same 
sers,  those  doing  business  at  it  are  subject  thereto ;  makers  ^^^"^^^^ 
notified  one  day  at  least  before  the  note  was  due.    Deft,  had 
dealings  at  this  bank,  and  agreed  to  this  form  of  notice ;  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  party  receives  post-office  notice. 

In  this  case  the  pit.  was  an  endorser  on  a  ^1500  note  to  the  9  Mass.  R. 
pit.  given  by  Stephen  Low,  promiser,  payable  in  nine^  days,  J^em*""* 
dated  October  22, 1810,  deposited  for  collection  Sus.  January  Bank.— If 
28,  1811,  notices  left  for  Low,  also  for  the  ph.  at  his  house,  ?^P*^/"^ 
shut  up,  that  to  the  pit.  was  returned  to  the  bank.    January  i!^r!^chHtr 
31,  cashier  wrote  by  mail  to  the  pit.  at  Baltimore  or  Alexan-  on  Bills  IM 
dria,  advising  him  of  Low's  failure,  and  that  said  note  remain-  ^ST^^S^ 
ed,  adding,  *'  as  you  will  have  to  pay  it,  best  you  might  se-  i^  pTaaav— * 
cure  property  of  Low**  &c.    Ph.  received  the  letter  and  4  Mass.  B. 
answered  it,  and  requested  the  cashier,  Moriarty,  to  get  seco-  cb.  2^^io 
rity  of  Low  if  necessary.    He  caused  attachments  to  be  made  a.  9.    ' 
or  the  pit.  accordin^y.    March  5,  ph.  paid  the  note.   No 
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Cj9«  20.  evidence  be  then  had  obtained  zny  pfo^rea  inibrmadon  of  die 
Jjirf.  10.  neglect  to  notify  be.,  but  before  the  Sth  of  March  he  got  it,  and 
then  demanded  back  his  mon^y.  Migrcb  16^  the  cashier  paid 
the  sum  to  the  owner  of  the  note  ;  cashier  bad  no  compensa- 
tion for  coUeeting  notes,  and  the  bank  had  voled  in  1803,  not 
to  be  responsible  in  such  cases.  Pit.  after  be  sued  the  baojc 
relinquished  his  attachments,  of  no  value,  on  Low's  esta^. 
Judgment  for  Garland  to  recover  back  what  he  paid,  and 
interest  from  the  date  of  the  writ,  on  the  ground  the  plL  was 
under  no  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  note,  **  as  there  had  been 
no  regular  demand  on  the  maker,**  "  he  paid  the  money  under 
a  misapprehension  of  the  factSf  as  well  as  a  mistake  of  the 
2au;  ;*'  passing  the  money  to  Cross'  credit  was  not  paying  it 
over,  so  the  defts.  were  liable,  though  they  acted  as  his  agents. 
I^otice  to  Low,  the  maker,  was  too  late. 

8^rwTik?r      ^  ^'^'  ^  °^^®  ^^*  written  thus  :  "  New  Bedford,  April  19, 
HowUdcL       1806.     For  value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  William  White 
or  order,  the  sum  of  $250  on  demand,  with  interest  til}  paidf 
as  witness  my  hand,  Nathan  Taber."     On  the  back  of  the 
note  was  the  following  endorsement,  viz:  *^  April  19,  1806. 
For  value' received,  we  j<Mntly  and  severally  undertake  to  pay 
the  money  within  mentioned,  to  the  ^aid  William  Whi^e,  signed 
John  Coggswell  jr,  John  N.  Howlapd"    Held,  these  endorsers 
were  holdea  as  original  promisarMj  and  so  not  entitled  to  fu>tif€. 
*^  The  effect  of  the  deft's.  signature  is  the  same  as  if  he  had 
subscribed  the  note  on  the  face  of  it  as  a  surety."    And  so  like 
9  Ma».  R.      the  case  of  Hunt  v.  Adams.    One  of  two  executors  cannot  en- 
dorse  a  note  made  to  them  as  executon^  not  being  copartners. 
Smith  V.  Whitbg. 
9  Mass.  Qep.       ^  48.  Assumpsit,  endorsee  v.  endorser,  on  a    note,  evi- 
D^U^*^*  dence  the  deft,  said,  the  maker  told  him  payment  had  been 
Fhii.  firid.     dulv  demanded  of  him,  is  no  proof  such  demaud  had  been 
21.  made  ;  and  if  the  endorser,  believing  a  demand  has  been  duly 

made  on  the  maker  and  due  notice  given  the  endorser,  and 
believing  himself  liable,  takes  measures  for  indemnity  ; 
this  does  pot  excuse  the  holder  from  proving  a  regular  demand 
and  notice.  And  if  the  maker,  before  the  note  becomes  due, 
assigns  all  his  property  to  the  endorser,  he  is  considered  as 
waiving  notice,  kc. 
4i»  ^iirte  V.  ^  ^^'  Endorsee  v.  the  maker  of  a  note  of  $500,  dated 
O'j^n.  '  '  Dep.  1, 1808,  payable  in  sixty  days  to  Jos.  O'Brien,  and  endors- 
ee) by  hiii|  |o  the  pit  An  Insurance  Company  was  incorpor^^* 
eiJi  and  held  \q  vest  their  stock  in  certain  speci6ed  fund^  ;  but 
instead  of  this,  received  their  private  notes,  from  tbe  several 
stockholders,  in  paynaent  of  their  respective  shares.  H^ld. 
they  were  bound  to  p^y  their  notes  ^t  the  ^me.  Edward 
Li^  Sfle^  ^is  flote,  ^  properQr  of  it  >vas  in  the  cprpori^tion. 
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but  as  endorsed  blank,  the  court  held  be  could  sue  and  dis-  Cb*  SQ» 
charge  it.  The  ph.  came  fairly  by  the  note,  though  he  did  Jirt.  10. 
not  prove  a  leg^l  transfer  to  himself.  K^^y^J 

Second  endorser  paying  a  note^  mu$i  give  notice  to  the  first.  8  Johns.  Ga. 
The  holder  of  a  proitoissory  note  got  payment  of  the  second  en-  Sf^l^fST' 
dorser,  on  the  maker's  default.     Held,  the  second  endorser  was 
bound  to  pay,  and  immediately  to  give  notice  to  the  first  en* 
dorser,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  this  as  soon  as  he  receives  the 
note  from  the  holder,  the  first  is  discharged. 

^  50.  BHU  at  iighiy  what  is  acceptance^  or  protest  for  Hon*  8s^|!^'t?r. 
aeeeptance.    There  is  no  time  fixed  when  a  bill  drawn  payable  218^  SfiO^ 
at  tighty  Of  a  certain  time  after,  shall  be  presented  to  the  ^^*^'^^^' 
drawee,  but  it  must  be  in  a  reasonable  time^  of  which  the  jury  DXgoino^ 
will  judge,  and  need  not  be  by  the  earliest  opportunity.     The  4  T.  r  iio, 
9  ^  10  Wm.  III.  does  not  apply  to  bills  to  be  paid  after  sight.  !^^*' 
I  W.  Bl.  1. 

^51^  No  protest  for  the  non  payment  of  a  bill,  can  be  be*  eT.ltaia. 
fojre  the  day  the  bill  i^  payable,  and  to  demand  payment  before  — c^^Ji*^ 
is  a  nullity. 

^  52.  Possession  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  evidence  of  a  power  i  Dallas 
to  receive  payment  in  common  ca^es ;  noting  for  non-accept*  ]^{^^'  ^ 
^nce  of  such  a  bill  is  POt  sufficient,  there  must  be  a  protest  ciiitty  fioSi 
for  it. 

^  53.  Manner  of  computing  time.  On  bills,  the  day  of  the  8  Masf.  R. 
date  is  not  computed,  but  the  day  of  payment  is ;  and  the  ^^ 
length  of  time  is  as  in  the  common  cases,  and  it  is  immaterial 
ivhether  you  reckon  the  day  of  the  date  or  the  day  of  pay* 
mtnt ;  both  ways  come  to  the  same  thing :  for  instance,  a  note 
dated  June  Ist,  payable  in  30  days,  is  payable  July  the  1st, 
if  we  reekon  the  day  of  the  date  as  one,  then  thirty  days  must 
be  complete  before  the  note  oan  be  demanded  or  sued,  and  it 
is  d^mandable  or  suable,  the  first  mometit  of  the  thirty-first 
day,  that  is  of  the  1st  day  of  July ;  but  if  we  do  not  reckon 
the  day  of  the  date  as  one  of  the  thirty,  but  begin  to  reckon 
the  2d  diiy  of  June,  then  the  note  is  demandable  or  suable 
^e  thirtieth  di^ :  that  is  still  the  first  moment  of  the  first  day 
9f  July.  The  (sourt  now  decides,  not  the  jury,  when  a  bill 
IP  pajruhle. 

^  54.  In  common  cases,  says  Chitty,  **  when  computation  is  Chitty  sod, 
to  be  made  from  an  act  done,  the  day  in  which  an  act  ia  done,  ^'24!*^  ^ 
must  be  included,"  but  by  the  lat»  n^erchant  is  excluded ;  so  a  ' 
bi^  a|  IQ  daya  siigbt,  presented  June  1st  i^  payable  11th,  ct  ^^^y^^» 
imhdim  s|f^qe^  ^^th  day*    h^  this  l^w*  a  moitth  is  a  oaUndwr 

^  5^.  W^w  ^n^iph    l^e  purQr  entitled  to  Mtlee  majr  i^eZi^U 

vmve  it,  by  paying  part,-or  hjf  %  pmnusei  to  pi^  itf ,  or  to  see  H  ^^|^°^* 

1214. 
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Ch.  20.    the  right  of  action :  but  be  must  know  all  tbe  circumstances^ 
Art.  10.    13  East^  213.    12  East,  433,  Bateman  v.  Joseph,  a.  20,  s.  13. 
K^fy^J      ^  56.  Further  notice  to  drawer  or  endwner.    If  either  ofr-^ 
^^L 170     *^^^  ^'  ^3  ahttnt^  demand  on  him,  and  notice  is  dispensed  with. 
6  Eut  15^  ^  ^  sudden  illness  or  death  of  the   holder  or  his  agent, 
Chiuy  itt^    or  other  accident  excuses,  if  afterwards  given  as  soon  as  tbe 
impediment  is  removed  ;  but  in  case  of  absence  &c.  it  is  pru- 
dent to  give  notice  to  his  wife  or  servant,  and  demand  pay- 
ment, and  if  dead,  of  his  executor  or  administrator,  if  none  at 
his  house. 
Chittyi6ft»        ^  57.  Notice  to  endorsers  in  actions  by  endorsees  against 
v^c^  ^  endorsers,  on  notes  where  there  has  been  laches.     Evidence 
9b,a.io|s.o!  ID  such  cases  has  often  been  admitted  in  Massachusetts,  to 
5!f?l*!;®l-   show  the  endorsers  had  sustained  no  injury,  and  that  tbe  c»- 
vTAtynion?   cumstances  of  the  maker  of  tbe  note  were  not  altered,  after  it 
-^  H.  Bl.      became  due ;  but  Nicholson  v.  Gouthit  is  cited  as  law,  in 
^^^       which  case  A  was  insolvent  and  indebted  to  C,  and  B  know- 
Qouthit.        i°S  ^^3  endorsed  a  note  made  by  A  to  B,  its  security  to  C, 
who   also  knew  A  was  insolvent.     Held,  C  was  bound,  in 
order  to  sue  B  on  the  note,  to  use  due  diligence  in  calGng  on 
A,  and  in  giving  notice  to  B.   In  this  case  die  endorser's  delay 
was  three  days,  and  the  parties  all  Kved  near  each  other. 
See  a.  20,  s.  49  contra,  and  1  Bos.  &;  P.  652,  a.  10,  s.  3. 
4Cnuich  ^  ^^*  Accommodation  endorser  of  a  promissory  note  of  the 

141, 164,  maker  is  entitled  to  strict  notice.  Aho,  held  2d^,  ihat  if  tbe 
^'rh^'^Ba^^k^  drawer  of  a  hill  of  eocchangCj  at  the  time  of  drawing  has  a  right 
of  Columbia,  ^^  expect  that  his  bill  will  be  honoured,  he  is  entitled  to  strict 
in  error.—  notice.  In  this  case  Grouthit  and  Nicholson  was  relied  on,  also 
277^  Whit^  W^'^fi^'d  ^'  Savage,  in  which  held  the  insolvency  of  the  ac- 
field  V.  Sav-  ceptor  will  not  dispense  with  notice  to  the  drawer.  As  to  s.  3, 
age— 13  Bucherdike  v.  BoUman,  a  debtor  drew  on  his  creditor,  and 
16  East  216.  '^^^  "^^  ^^^  '^^st  right  to  expcct  his  bill  would  be  accepted — 
Ch.  20,  a.  10.  this  was,  in  law,  timely  notice  it  would  not  be  accepted.  See 
••  ^'  also  21  tJoodali  v.  Dolley,  Rogers  v.  Stevens  s.  33,  and  all. 

s.  3,  was  like  Goodall  v.  DoIIey.   On  the  whole,  the  true  princi- 
ple is  seen  in  French  v.  the  Bank  of  Columbia.     Demand  on 
the  maker  of  a  note,  and  notice  to  the  endorser  according  to 
the  rules  or  usage  of  tbe  bank  at  which  they  do  their  business 
&LC.  insufficient.     2  Phil.  Evid.  19. 
2  Phil.  Evid.       ^  59.  When  post  notice  is  given,  the  contents  of  the  letter 
must  be  proved.    These  must  not  only  give  notice  of  the  pro- 
per fact,  but  that  he  to  whom  it  is  sent,  is  looked  to  for  pay- 
13  Johns.  R.    ment— the  same  if  left  at  his  house  be.    Tliis  proof  may  be 
^^  Ha'^t'^"  ^y  *  duplicate  original,  or  by  a  copy  preserved  and  proved,  or 
*g"  •      by.  parol  evidence,  and  this  without  notice  to  the  deft,  to  pro- 
duce the  original  letter  at  the  trial. 
^  60.  WlMit  is  sufficient  evidence  of  sending,  and  contents ; 
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sundry  cases  in  England  and  the  United  States.    2  Phil.    Ch.  30. 
Evid.  20,  21,  Sic.     See  Ch.  20  a  10,  31.  Art.  11. 

Art.  11.  Proieiti.  ^  1.  Protests  have  been  already  partly  V^V^^ 
considered  in  the  articles  respecting  reaspnable  notice.    Some  See  orden, 
few  matters,  however,  will  be  added  in  this  article,  respecUng  2^:JjPf^J: 
protests.  I,.  Mills. 

^  2.  A  protest  is  the  usual  form  by  which  the  fact  of  nofi"  iSaik.  131.— 
acceptance  or  of  t^on^payment  is  ascertained  and  notified  ;  and  |7|^^2^x^]L 
is  usually  made  by  a  notary  public.    In  making  a  protest,  three  713!— 6  t!r 
things  are  to  be  done,  "the  noting,  demanding,  and  drawing  ^.— Bal.N. 
up  tibe  protest."    The  noting  is  merely  a  preliminary  step  of  £^  259! 
modern  date,  and  **  is  unknown  in  the  law."     The  material 
part  is  the  making  of  the  demand.    The  party  making  it  "  must 
have  authority  to  receive  the  money."    At  common  law,  no 
protest  was  required  on  inland  bills  of  exchange.    -It  is  only 
made  under  the  said  statute  of  William :  no  interest  on  an  in- 
land bill  without  protest. 

^  3.  It  is  said  in  Beawes,  that  where  a  bill  is  protested  for  Beewef  JeoT 
iion-^acc^tanee,  and  notice  is  given,  there  must,  also,  be  at  the  — Kyd  87.— 
pay  day,  a  demand,  protest,  and  notice  for  non-payment^  and  ^'l^?'*^ 
that  a  protest  must  be  sent  by  the  very  next  post  after  accep-  p.27i,goo8- 
tanu  r^ueed^  with  a  letter  of  advice,  or  no  action  will  he  try  v.  Meed, 
agfiinst  Uie  dra'wer  or  any  other  party  entitled  to  notice.     No-  ^^^'j,  n 
ting  i^ne  is  not  sufficient ;  but  the  holder  must  retain  the  713,  Rogen 
originjfd  bill,  in  order  to  demand  payment  of  the  drawee^  when  v*  Stevens. 
it  be^mes  due. 

$  4.  But  as  it  is  settled,  that  a  bill  not  accepted  may  be  de-  An"  9'  AntT, 
manded  of  the  drawer ^  and  sued  before  the  day  of  payment^  1  Day's  Ca. ' 
it  cannot  be  material  to  support  an  action  against  him^  to  state  t°  ^- 1^- 
or  prove  non-acceptance  and  notice,  except  only  as  this  fact 
may  be  necessary  to  hasten  the  action ;  and  it  may  be  essen- 
tial in  an  action  against  the  endorser.     See  Art.  20,  s.  29. 

^5.  In  an  action  on  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  against  the  ^'i'-  ^'^f' 
drawer,  a  protest  for  non-acceptance  must  be  proved  ;  and  ac-  ^1  sdk'ise! 
cording  to  Holt  C  J.  a  protest  is  a  part  of  its  constitution.  —3  do.  69, 
A  protest  on  inland  bills,  being  required  only  by  the  statute  S^'?"^*^ 
of  William,  the  want  of  it  only  deprives  the  party  of  his  damr  com!  D.  82. 
ages^  costSf  and  interest.     But  he  recovers  his  principal  at  — Chitty  174, 
common  law,  without  a  protest ;  but  there  must  be  notice,  j^na^caf^ 
And  this  is  now  the  case  of  common  orders.    Where  one  of  107. 
three  sets  of  bills  is  prot^sted,  how  another  may  be  sued. 

^6.  If  a  bill  be  payable  twenty  days  after  sight,  and  be  6  Com.  D.  82. 
accepted  for  a  loiter  time^  there  must  be  sl  protest  for  nofi-ac- 
ceptance  and  notice  ;  and  so  for  non-payment^  at  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  drawer:  the  same  if  accepted  'mpartf  or  paid 
m  part.  And  if  the  holder  take  a  part  qf  the  acceptor ^  it  does 
not  weaken  his  remedy  against  the  drawer  &c.^    So  if  a  third 
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Cb.  so*    person  accept  a  bill, /or  the  katwur  ef  ike  iraweTf  Aetcf  mtHtl 

Jhrt.  II.    be  a  protest  for  non-aeeepianeef  and  notice  given. 

K^^y^kJ      ^  7.  If  tbe  acceptor  be  m  had  eircumstaneest  before  tke  bifl 

Marfni  Uv    fall  due,  the  holder  may  demand  better  seeurityf  and  if  o^ 

a!  »l'^'  ^'  P^^^^t  b®  ™^7  make  a  protest  for  want  thereof,  and  give  nq/dc^f 

80  if  the  drawee  be  not  found  at  the  place,  or  at  his  hoMe^« 

^  8.  A  protest  for  ntm^ymenif  is  sufficient  to  recover 
against  the  drawer ;  but  in  an  action  against  the  accepter,  fief 
original  biD  must  be  in  court  accepted  by  him,  unlei^  if  be' 

5  T  R  asa    «owi» 

Gaiev.Waliir.  ^  ®*  Omitting  to  allege  in  the  declaration  KproteHefahSl, 
•^Doagl.664.  IS  Only  form,  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of  on  a  general  de- 
4  Johns  R.  ^^^^^'  What  is  a  sufficient  protest  as  to  place,  3^  Jbhnsi.  R. 
144.— 10       ^^9  Mason's  case. 

Mod.  87,  i^  1 0.  If  a  bill  be  accepted  and  then  endorsed  to  the  irmKh 

8tav"y^  «r,  he,  09  endorsee^  may  have  an  aetkm,  if  he  had  effixstat  in 
Johat.  R.  the  acceptor's  hands,  sufficient  to  answer  the  biH.  Bat  it  19 
^^  otherwise,  where  the  acceptance  is  only  for  the  honour  of  the 

drawer.    Protest  for  nonraceeptance  and  wm^txynitnt^  to  de^ 
clare  on  the  first  alone,  is  good  ;  Mason  e.  Franklin. 
R.^'^Bai         ^  !!•  Certain  notes  were  by  statute  made  void;  on  this  act 
ley  r/Tabor.  ^^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^^^  promissory  notes  void  thereby,  made  or  iasiied, 
IlaI.— See  8  after  April,  I,  1805,  when  the  act  todc  eflbct,  might  be  shewn 
la^iiL^*^     to  be,  in  fact,  of  a  different  date  from  that  expressed ;  there- 
fore, that  the  maker,  when  sued,  might  shew  against  the  en^* 
dorsees^  that  the  notes  sued  issued  q/i^er,  though  bearing  date 
before  that  time,  and  thereby  avoid  his  own  notes,  in  an  ac- 
tion against  him  by  an  endorsee ;  for  the  notes  were  made 
void  by  statute,  and  whenever  so,  they  are  void  in  whoseso- 
ever hands  they  come. 
Sop.  Court         ^12.  In  the  United  States,  on  a  bill  payable  abroad,  and 
\    ^3dfi^  ^"^   ^"®^  ^^  *  protest  for  non-paymenty  a  protest  for  non^accq^tanee 
Brown  r.       is  not  necessary  to  be  produced,  though  it  has  been  refused 
Barry,  and      acceptance.     But  this  point  in  England  does  not  seem  to  be 
^hittyTS  ^®  ^®''  settled.     In  both  countries  the  protest  attested  by  a 
170,172  173I  notary  public,  is  complete  evidence  of  the  dishonour  of  a  for- 

N^p'^312^''  ^'S'^       '  ^^^  ^®  protest  may  be  drawn  up  any  time  before 

the  trial,  if  the  bill  be  noted  in  due  time. 
4.  T.  R.  110.      ^13.  On  an  inland  bill,  no  protest  for  non-payment  can  be 

— 2  T  R.  iS  '"•^^^  "^^'  ^h®  ^*y  ^fi^^  *^  *^  ^"®*     ^^^  pnrty  has  the  whole 
'  day  to  pay.     A  bill  protested  for  non'^ceeptanee  may  be  sued 
immediately.     4  Johns.  R.  144,  150. 
Willes3»&,         Art,  12.  Days  of  Oraee.     §  1.  Three  days  of  grace  hrre 
Cook.^'''     ever  been  allowed  on  bills ;  and  it  is  now  clearly  settled  in 
dtra.  829.       England,  that  the  same  is  to  be  albwed  on  notes  made  accord^- 
ing  to  the  3d  and  4th  of  Ann,  before  stated.    4  Di  &  E.  l'Sl\ 
Blown  V.  Haraden,  and  170,  Leftley  v.  MiHss 
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^  2.  If  the  last  day  of  grace  be  Sunday,  the  note  be.    Cu.  20. 
must  be  demanded  he.  Saturday^    12  Mass.  Rep.  89.    But  in    Jlrt.  13* 
Massachusetts  the  court  has  said  that  a  promissory  note  here    \^^>r^J 
is  not  entitled  to  grate^  unless  expressly  made  payable  with  4  Mass.  R. 
gractf  and  except  notes  to  banks.     No  grace  on  bills  payable  J^^^^  p^| 
on  demand.  — chitty, 

^  3.  Jissumpsti  on  a  promissory  note  against  an  endorser^  ^>  ^is. 
and  three  days  of  grace  were  allov>ed  him,  as  on  a  bill  to  an  15^  Broom 
acceptor;  the  note  was  payable  Nov.  2,  1789,  and  sued  Nov.  v.  liamden. 
4,  1789.     Grace  varies  in  different  countries  from  three  to  —Chitty,  aofl, 
thirty  days  or  more.     And  judgment  for  the  deft.     And  it        ggo  4(r 
was  said  the  debtor  has  to  the  last  hour  of  the  third  day ;  but  ^t  R.170. 
Buller  J.  said  he  must  pay  on  demand  on  any  part  of  the  third  — LUUey  9. 
day  ofgraccj  provided  the  demand  be  made  within  reasonable  ^^"''   • 
hours.     This  point  was  not  setUed  till  A.  D.  1778.     And  if  Kyd  78 
the  last  of  the  three  days  of  grace  be  a  Sunday,  the  bill  must  Kyd  7.  It  78. 
be  paid  on  Saturday  ;  but  there  aire  no  days  of  grace  in  bills  — i"  Raym. 
payable  at  sight ;  and  the  same  is  the  rule  as  to  any  other  ^;"^^' 
day,  not  aj^usiness  day. 

^  4.  Three'Says  of  grace  were  allowed  on  a  note  in  these  smith t>*Keii- 
words,  "  Three  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  dal. 
Smith,  Currier,  £40  value  received,  in  trust  for  Mrs.  E. 
Thompson."  Signed  and  dated.  So  not  to  order  or  beater. 
The  court  held  on  tlie  authority  of  Lord  Raym.  1545,  that  a 
note  payable  to  B,  without  adding  to  his  ordet  or  to  bearer^ 
was  a  legal  note  within  the  statute. 

?i  5.  But  a  note  is  not  negotiable^  if  it  want  the  words,  or  to  Lo^esd^^* 
order. 

§  6.  The  three  days  of  grace  are  computed  exclusive  of  *  ^™-  P- 
the  day  on  which  the  note  or  bill  becomes  due  and  payable.  |g^28  24.ll 
A  bill  dated  May  1,  payable  at  usance^  shall  be  paid  three  days  1  Salk.  181. 
after  the  1st  of  Jurte.     The  import  of  foreign  usances j  must  ZiiAjTd  1« 
be  stated  in  the  declaration — not  so  of  inland  usances. 

^  7.  When  the  court  gave  the  opini6n  above,  in  Jones  9.  Connec- 
Fales,  as  to  grace^  it  was  new.     Gentlemen,  old  in  practice,  JJ^opt^S^tht 
understood  that  we  had  adopted  the  English  law,  as  to  this,  as  English  mle 
we  had  the  other  parts  of  that  law,  in  regard  to  negotiable  ^  ff®Jj!j5?» 
contracts. 

^  8.  Grace  is  allowed  on  bilb  payable  at  usance^  or  at  a  chluy,  908, 
certain  time  afier  date^  or  sights  or  after  demand.     So  ih  N.  217.— 4  Dab. 
York,  and  the  note  is  payable  on  demand,  on  the  third  day.  ^^' 
The  same  in  Pennsylvania — same  in  France. 

Akt.  13.  Where  the  party  may  have  seterai  actions.    <i  I.  f®*^f|2."' 
The  last  endorsee  may  sue  the  drawer ^  and  all  the  endorsers  at  4i||'it  efT 
the  same  hme,  and  if  the  drawer  pay,  he  must  pay  the  costs  of  Smith  «. 
all  the  actions ;  but  if  anv  one  or  the  endorsers  pay,  he  is  held  ^^^^'^' 
only  to  pay  the  debt,  ana  the  Costs  of  the  suit  i|gainst  himself,  272, 27!^ 

VOL.  I  53  2  Pallas,  118. 
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Ch.  30.    and  the  pit.  may  go  od,  against  the  drawer  and  oikir  endoti* 
jlrt.  13.    ersfor  costs j  and  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  roust  pay,  as  the 
y^'Y^j  drawer  must. 

2  MtM,  R.        ^3*  But  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  MassachusettSy 
171,  GUmort  it  has  been  decidedi  there  can  in  such  a  case  be  but  one  bill  of 
V,  Carr.         ^^^^ .  ^^^  therefore,  that  when  the  endorsee  of  a  promisaoiy 
note  had  recovered  judgment  and  actual  satisfaction  in  an  ac- 
tion against  the  endorser,  he  could  not  have  costs  in  an  action 
previously  commenced  against  the  promiser ;  for  there  can  be 
but  one  satisfaction.    But  if  there  had  been  only  judgment 
against  the  endorser,  and  no  actual  payment  of  it,  the  caae 
might  have  been  different.    There  nugbt  have  been  a  judg-* 
ment  against  the  drawer,  for  debt  and  costs ;  though  there  could 
have  been  but  one  satisfaciion  of  the  debt.    The  English  rule 
seems  to  be  the  natural  effect  of  the  admitting  the  several 
actions, 
ifto*^  *^»      ^3*  yan  endorser  sue  a  bill  of  exchange,  he  must  prove 
payment  to  the  last  endorsee  by  his  receipt,  or  otherwise* 
Possession  of  the  bill  by  the  endorser  is  not  enough,  where 
the  endorsement  was  filled  up,  for  such  an  endorsement  trans- 
fers the  property,  and  payment  generally  is  intended  to  be 
made  by  the  acceptor. 
4  Dallas  276.       ^  4.  Taking  in  execution  any  party  on  a  bill  is  only  a  dit* 
MO  *2^J!?**  charge  of  him,  not  of  any  other  on  it,  nor  does  it  operate  in 
I  sjji^  515,     favour  of  any  other ;  but  if  the  drawer  so  taken,  in  fact  pays,  the 
endorser  cannot  be  sued,  or  is  discharged  out  of  custody. 
The  body  in  execution  is  only  security,  but  discharged  volun- 
tarily by  the  pit.  is  payment  in  law,  and  payment  discharges 
the  bill,  as  to  the  same  person,  but  not  as  to  any  other  on  it. 
2W.B1.1236,  As  where  one  Bushby  drew  a  bill,  payable  to  one  Sheri- 
M^haS  ^      ^^"  ^^  order ;  he  endorsed  it,  also  one  Boon  endorsed  it,  and 
it  came  to  the  ph. ;  he  sued  Boon  and  took  him  in  execution, 
and  afterwards  let  him  out  on  a  letter  of  license,  without  pay- 
ing the  debt ;  the  pit.  t'len  sued  Sheridan  and  held  him  to  bail, 
and  the  deft.,  Mullhall,  was  one  of  them.     Sheridan  not  pay- 
ing the  debt,  pit.  sued  the  deft.,  who  insisted  the  debt  was 
paid  by  the  imprisonment  and  discharge  of  Boon.     Held,  it 
was  a  discharge  only  as  to  Boon  ;  for  each  endorser  was  in- 
dependent of  the  rest,  but  said  Blackstone  J.  it  was  not  a  dis- 
charge even  as  to  Boon's  goods  after  his  death,  by  the  statute 
1  Jam.  1. 
1  Ld.  RaTm.       Endorsee  sues  the  endorser,  he  sues  the  acceptor  of  a  bill ; 
742.  to  recover,  he  must  prove  he  has  paid  it  to  such  endorsee. 

A  bill  of  exchange  cannot  be  protested  for  non-payment  before 
it  is  payable,  but  it  may  because  the  drawee  has  absconded* 
10  Ma».  R.        Assumpsit  on  a  promissory  note  by  endorsee   against  the 
88,  Porter  f.   endorser,  makers,  James  M.   Ingraham,  and  John  Goold, 

Ingrabam. 
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November  18,  1809.  June  Tenn  1811,  the  pit.  recovered  Ch.  30. 
jodgmeot  against  the  makers,  sued  out  execution  and  com-  Art.  14. 
mitted  one  of  them  to  prison ;  execution  was  returned  without  V/V^^ 
any  satisfaction  but  this  commitment.  Alia  and  fiuries  issued 
against  the  other  maker  and  estates  of  both,  these  not  satisfied. 
September  19,  1813,  one  Brooks  engaged  to  pay  the  execu- 
tion,  thereon  the  goaler  released  the  one  committed,  and  after^ 
wards  ofiered  the  money  he  had  received  to  one  Richardson, 
assignee  of  the  iudgment,  who  refused  to  accept  it.  Judgment 
for  die  ph.,  ancf  held  the  judgment  against  the  makers  had  not 
been  satisfied  ^  that  is,  no  valuable  satisfaction  accepted  by  the 
ph.  or  any  one  authorized  to  receive  payment,  and  to  dis*' 
diarge  die  ^'s.  demand,  so  the  case  of  Gilmore  v.  Carr  was 
not  applicable.  Here  was  evidently  a  fair  leaning  in  the  court 
to  get  round  a  very  exceptionable  decision  given  in  that 
case,  contrary  to  all  the  English  decisions  in  like  cases ;  for 
when  the  law  itself  authorizes  one  to  bring  several  actions  at 
once,  as  against  principal  and  sureties  in  a  bond,  or  against 
the  maker  and  the  endorsers  of  a  note,  and  to  incur  costs  in 
three  several  actions,  what  good  reason  can  be  given  if  he  ac- 
cepts his  debt  of  one  and  his  costs,  he  should  not  only  lose 
hb  costs  against  the  others,  but  even  have  to  pay  them  costs, 
when  this  very  acceptance  may  be  fairly  construed  to  prevent 
further  costs  and  to  settle  the  debt,  and  not  to  oblige  the  pit, 
not  only  to  lose  costs  legally  incurred  or  created,  but  to  pay 
costs  b  actions  legally  commenced,  and  carried  on  at  the 
costs  of  the  several  defts.,  and  on  the  very  terms  of  their 
several  contracts. 

Here  the  debtor  committed,  though  discharged  by  the  offi* 
cer,  was  not  discharged  by  the  consent  of  the  creditor ;  so  no 
bar  to  pursuing  another  debtor  for  the  same  debt.  Costs  in  all, 
in  New  York,  8  Johns.  R.  356.  So  id  Pennsylvania.  3  Dal- 
las 115. 

Blank  endorsement.     One  Violett  wrote  his  name  on  a  ^^y^  ^ 
blank  ^per,  meaning  one  Brookes  should  make  his  note  on  i^  ^Vrer  v. 
the  odier  side  to  Patton ;  this  was  done,  and  held  Violett  was  Patton. 
liable  as  endorser,  even  on  the  laws  of  Virginia,  which  gener- 
ally put  promissory  notes  on  the  ground  of  bonds  rather  than 
inland  bUls. 

AmT.  14.  Blank  endanementSf  fi^g^d  ftiOf,  and  fietkioui  i  w.  Bl.  8ao, 
payees.  ^  1.  If  the  drawee  of  a  forged  bill  accept  and  pay  it  ^^.''-  ^^ 
to,  or  pay  it  only  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  he  cannot  recover  ^ 

back  the  money  paid  to  such  purchaser.    As  explained  Ch.  9, 
a.  14 ;  Ch.  30,  a.  8,  bearer. 

^  3.  A  1>ill  drawn  in  favour  of  z  fictitious  payee  is  a  forgery.  ^^  TaUodL 
In  this  esM  the  deft,  and  others  drew  a  bill  on  the  deft,  done,  vrHarris. 
m  favoofHif  fictitious  persons,  which  was  known  to  all  pardes, 
and  the  deft,  drew  the  bill  payable  to  Gregsm  b  Co.,  ficti- 
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Ch.  20.   tious  payees,  at  the  request  of  Potter,  and  endorsed  die  biHf 
Art.  14.   by  writing  Gregson  &  Co.,  to  Lewis  &  Potter,  who  endorsed 

V^^vx^   ^^  ^o  ^^^  pl^*»  ^i^^  ^^^  ^^^*  received  the  value  from  the  second 
endorser.     Adjudged  that  a  bond  fidt  holder  may  recover  oa 
this  bill  against  the  deft,  on  the  ground,  that  **  giving  such  a 
bill  is,  as  it  were,  an  assignment  of  so  much  property,  which 
becomes  money  had  and  received  to  the  use  of  the  holder  of 
the  bill."    Judgment  for  the  pit.   Thb  could  be  the  case  only 
among  those  privy  to  the  facts. 
ST. H. 481,        ^  ^-  The  court  held,  that  if  a  bill  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
Minet  V.  Gib-  a  fictitious  payee,  and  the  acceptor  and  drawer  do  know  it, 
imp^H  I92  ^^  ^^  name  of  such  payee  is  endorsed  on  the  bill,  an  inno- 
400.      '     '  cent  endorsee  may  recover  on  it,  giving  a  valuable  considera- 
tion, against  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  payable  to  bearer* 
Doogl.6l4,         ^  4.  A  blank  endorsement  on  a  blank  note  or  paper,  binds 
Russel  V.       the  endorser.     It  is  as  a  letter  of  credit  for  any  indefinite 
]U>og8taff.       g^^^   ^j  f^^  money  lent  a  bill  or  note  is  good  evidence,  and 
the  3  &  4  of  Anne  only  gives  an  additional  remedy ;  an  en- 
dorser is  liable  for  money  lent. 
1  H.  Bl.  313,       Endorsees  against  the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange ;  six 
Coles  &al.  V.  counts.     A  signed  his  name  to  a  blank  paper  duly  stamped, 
^^^^^  and  delivered  it  to  B,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  of  ex- 

change on  it  in  such  manner  as  B  might  think  best.  B  drew  a 
bill  payable  to  George  Chapman,  a  fictitious  payee,  or  order, 
and  endorsed  it  over  to  C.  for  a  valuable  consideration,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  transaction.    Held,  C,  the  innocent  endor^ 
see,  could  maintain  an  action  against  A,  as  the  drawer  of  a  bill 
payable  to  bearer,  on  a  count  to  that  effect ;  or  that  C  might 
recover  on  a  count  stating  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  if  that  count  do  not  vary  from  the  verdict ;  and  when  all 
parties  know  a  bill  cannot  be  legally  endorsed,  it  may  be  used 
by  an  innocent  holder  for  a  valuable  consideration,  as  a  bill  to 
bearer.     See  also  2  H.  Bl.    187,  211,  288,  298;  3  D*  b 
East  281  ;  1  H.  Bl.  6G9,  625  ;  2  Show.  235;  Sayer  223  j 
1  Burr.  452.     The  bearer  must  prove  the  maker's  signature, 
and  that  of  each  endorser  he  claims  under,  2  Phil.  Evid.  15^ 
16,  and  recognises  Grant  v,  Vaughan  as  to  lost  notes  &c. 
i!  Wash.  164.       ^  5.  In  this  case  Timothy  Parsons  wrote  his  name  on  a 
Pareons  ^       piece  of  paper,  and  gave  it  to  John  Brown  ;  but  there  was  no 
S  J.  Conrt,    evidence  of  the  intent,  or  of  any  connexion  in  business  between 
Lincoln,  July  them.     John  Brown  made  a  note  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  pa- 

1801.    See  •     *u  j 

Dougl.  61—  per>  >n  these  words  : 

Imp.  414.—        "  Boston,  April   18,  1796,  for  value  received  I  promise  to 

H.  B1.313.     pay  Jesse  Sumner  or  order   1843  dollars,  on  demand  with 

•S&me  case       •  v  w-^  ■■ 

Amer.  Prec.    mterest.  JOHN  Bbown." 

113.-1 cwtiy       May  16,  1796,  Jesse  Sumner  received  $450   10  of  Jphn 
^^'  Brown,  in  part  of  the  note,  and  endorsed  this  sum  on  it. 
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Jesse  Sumner  then  got  a  writing  in  these  words,  over  the    Ch.  20. 
name  of  Timothy  Parsons,  to  wit :    '*  In  consideration  of  the    Art,  15. 
subsisting  connexion  between  me  and  my  son-in-law,  John  v,^v^^ 
Brown,  I  promise  and  engage  to  guaranty  the  payment  of  the 
contents  of  the  within  note  on  demand,"  and  then  sued  Timo- 
thy Parsons,  declared  on  the  promise,  specially  stating  it  and 
the  note ;  but  did  not  aver  any  demand  on  John  Brown  or 
notice  to   Parsons.     In  two  trials  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  it  was  held,  that  Parsons  was  liable, 
and  that  Sumner  had  a  right  to  fill  the  endorsement,  so  as  to 
make  Parsons  a  common  endorser  of  the  note,  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  such,  or  a  guarantor,  warrantor,  or  surety, 
liable  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  all  events  as  a  joint  and 
several  promiser  would  be.     It  must  be  admitted,  that  this, 
case  was  carried  as  far  as  any  case  had  gone,  and  on  the 
review  the  court  was   not  unanimous,  and  it  has  since  been 
questioned.     Blank  endorsement  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper 
&c.  5  Cranch,  Violett  v.  Patton  142,  154,  similar  case. 

^  6.  One  Christian  at  Dunkirk  drew  a  bill  on  the  deft,  in  4  T.  R.  se^ 
London  for  £90,  payable  to  Henry  Davis  or  order.     Another  ^»Me*d  r. 
Henry  Davis  got  the  bill  and  endorsed  it  to  the  pit.    The  2  mli'ETid, 
court  held,  that  this  endorsement  was  a  forgery,  and  that  the  81. 
pit.  could  not  recover  against  the  acceptor ;  for  the  pit.  must 
prove,  according  to  his  declaration,  that  Henry  I>avis,  the 
true  payee,  endorsed  the  bill  ^  whereas  le  did  not  endorse  it, 
but  a  stranger  did  endorse  it,  and  his  being  of  the  same  name 
makes  do  difference.     Lord  Kenyon  contra. 

§  7.  See  the  case  of  a  blank  endorsement  &c.,  Josselyn  «•  4D.&E.afiO. 
Ames,  ante,  article  7,  this  chapter.  Altering  the  date  of  a  bill,  997. 
see  Masters  v.  Miller. 

§  8.  A  gave  a  note  to  B  to  pay  $100  in  sixty  days ;  B,  the  ^}f^^^ 
promisee,  contracted  not  to  demand  it  under  ninety  days;  B  juttle.  ^  ' 
may  sue  it  in  sixty  days  ;  his  promise  not  to  demand  it  under 
ninety  days  was  a  collateral  promise,  for  the  breach  of  which 
A  might  have  a  separate  action  if  there  was  a  sufficient  cod* 
sideration,  but  it  varied  not  the  note. 

^  9.  If  a  bill  be  payable  to  a  fictitious  person  or  his  order,  Cbitty  1, 
it  is  not  payable  to  the  order  of  the  drawer  or  bearer,  unless  FaradUm. 
the  acceptor  know  the  payee  is  a  fictitious  person. 

^10.  If  the  endorsee  of  a  bill  sue  the  acceptor,  and  he  can-  1  h.  bi.  sop. 
not  prove  an  endorsement  by  the  payee,  he  may  prove  the  9^^^^^  ■ 
payee  a  fictitious  person,  so  could  not  endorse.     Held,  as 
drawer    and   acceptor   knew  this,  the   bill    should  operate 
against  them  as  a  bill  to  bearer,  and  the  holder  sue  as  bearer* 

Abt.  15.  Endorsers f  how  liable^  and  amount  ^c.    ^  1.  An  sun.  848. 
endorser  is  liable  to  every  subsequent  endonee,  not  to  any  pre-  4io.^<-4  T.  B. 

125, 188,127.— «  Coin.  D.  68.-8  Salk.  88. 
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Ch.  20.  ceding  one,  except  as  in  article  6  ;  though  the  bill  be  pajable 
Art.  15.  to  B  or  bearer ;  for  every  endorsenient  makes  a  new  bill,  and 
also  though  the  bill  was  forged,  for  the  endorsement  charges 
the  endorser,  and  hence  the  drawer's  fraud  need  not  be  prov- 
ed, and  the  endorsement  is  a  new  contract. 
2Stra.  1087,  ^  2.  The  endorser  cannot  be  charged  with  the  payment  of 
Collios  V.  the  note  till  there  has  been  a  demand  on  the  maker,  or  an 
s  BurriTao.  ^^>up^  ^o  6nd  him,  made  ;  (see  Heylen  v.  Adamson,  Burr. 
—Phil.  Evid.  669,)  for  here  the  drawer  or  maker  of  the  note  is  the  real 
^'  debtor,  as  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  is.   The  case  of  Heylen  v. 

Adamson,  by  the  endorsee  of  a  bill  against  the  endorser  in 
which  it  was  held,  a  demand  on  the  drawer  of  the  bill  was  not 
necessary  for  the  reason  above  stated ;   1  Stra.  515,  Law- 
rence V.  Jacob  441. 
Stra.  1246,         ^  8.  If  the  endorser  pay  part  of  the  note,  he  thereby  ac- 
Fuller  9.        knowledges  his  liability,  and  no  demand  on  the  drawer  is 
Straf  T^r*    necessary  on  this  account  also.     The  idea  formerly  adopted, 
that  if  the  endorsee  received  part  of  the  drawer,  the  endorser 
was  discharged,  is  not  now  la(v.    2  Stra.  1245,  KeUisle  v. 
Robinson. 
Iiimp.  M.  P.         {j  4.  If  the  drawer  be  sued  by  the  endorsee,  and  his  bail 
pay  the  money  and  costs,  this  discharges  the  endorser  as  much 
as  if  the  drawer  himself  had  paid  it :  and  1  Wils.  46. 
2  Atkynsisi,      ^6.  If  an  endorser  have  a  note  given  to  him  by  his  wife  or 
^e.^         an  infant,  and  endorse  it,  he  is  liable  to  pay  it  to  the  endorsee. 
6  ComJ).  94.  So  if  Only  the  last  endorsee  paid  a  valuable  consideration  for  it. 
2  Bl.  Com.         In  an  action  against  the  endorser  it  is  necessary  to  prove 
^i^l^T'     his  hand,  not  the  maker's  of  the  note.     2.  It  is  necessary  to 
128.^    '      prove  a  demand  on  the  drawee  of  the  bill,  or  maker  of  the 
12  Mod.  244,  note,  or  that  he  was  sought  for  and  could  not  be  found.     3. 
Lambert  v.     That  this  was  done  in  convenient  time  after  the  assignment. 
Raym.448.— ^  4.  It  is  fair  to  give  notice.     5.  The  demand  must  be  after 
2  Stra.  1087.  the  endorsement.    6.  If  one  endorse  blank,  the  endorsee  may 
use  it  as  an  acquittance,  or  as  an  assignment  to  charge  the 
endorser. 
Chitty  223,         ^5^  If  ^  note  be  made  by  a  minor,  so  voidable  as  to  him, 
W(M»^boase    7^^  ^^  endorser  is  held,  and  the  minor  when  of  age  may  by 
24,26.  express  promise  make  the  note  good,  though  not  by  bare  ac-^ 

knowledgment  or  paying  part,  and  though  the  endorsement  of 
Bfeme  covert  is  void,  the  holder  may  sue  any  after  party.  See 
Ch.  90,  a.  10,  as  to  evidence  in  relation  to  negotiable  debts. 
dCranch22i,  §  7.  The  endorsement  of  a  bill  or  note  is  a  new  substantive 
siacum  r.  promise  or  contract.  2.  And  when  the  endorser  of  a  foreign 
Doagl7679.  ^^^  ^^  exchange  is  sued  by  the  endorsee,  he  is  liable  to  dam«< 
—Rev.  Code  ages  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  bill  wa^ 
V- 1^1-  endorsed.     3.  In  debt  against  him  on  the  act  of  Virginia,  the 

declaration  roust  tver  notice  of  the  protest  for  non-payment. 
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4.  And  a  defect  io  the  declaratimi  suffioient  to  anest  the  jadg«  Ch.  M. 
meot,  may  be  alleged,  as  an  error  m  the  court  in  which  error  'Art.  16. 
18  brought.  This  action  was  on  the  act  of  Virginia,  the  deft*  Vg^w^ 
endorsed  the  bill  in  Alexandria,  drawn  abroad. 

This  act  provides,  "  that  when  any  bill  of  exchange  is  or  i  Cranch 
shall  be  drawn  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  in  which  IH  Wilaon 
the  value  is  or  shall  be  expressed  to  be  received,  and  such  bill  g^  Ch.^ia9» 
is  or  shall  be  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  ••  8,  s.  14. 
the  drawer  or  endorser  shall  be  subject  xofiftun  per  ceniwm 
damages  thereon,  and  the  bill  shall  carry  an  interest  of  fivt 
per  oenltiflii  per  annum  from  the  date  of  protest,  until  the  money 
therein  drawn  for  shall  be  fully  satisfied  and  paid."     '^  And 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons,  having  a  right 
to  demand  any  sum  of  money  upon  a  protested  bill  of  ex- 
change, to  commence  and  prosecute  an  action  of  debt  for  prin- 
cipal,  damages,  interest,  and  charges  of  protest,  against  the 
drawers  and  endorsers  jointly,  or  against  either  of  them  sepa* 
rately ;  and  judgment  shall  and  may  be  given  for  such  princi- 
pal,  damages,  and  charges,  and  interest  upon  such  principal 
after  the  rate  aforesaid  to  the  time  of  judgment,  and  foe  inter- 
est upon  the  said  principal  money  recovered  after  the  rate  of 
Jiw  per  centum  per  annvun^  until  the  same  shall  be  fully 
satisfied." 

^  8.  This  also  was  a  case  of  an  endorser  m  Virgmia,  in  6  ChumIi 
error  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  district  of  Columbia ;  and  ^;  ^1^*^ 
held,  the  endorsee  of  a  promissory  note  may  recover  the  deriile^— 
amount  from  a  remote  endorser,  in  equity,  though  not  at  law.  JAmesoo's 
But  second,  equity  will  make  that  party  immediately  liable,  ^.  g^*^ 
who  is  ultimately  liable  at  law.     Third,  in  equity  the  remote  Cr«iiclia4K 
endorser  has  the  same  defence  against  the  remote  endorsee,  as 
against  his  immediate  endorsee.     Fourth,  the  deft,  has  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  other  endorsers  be  made  parties.     One  Gray 
gave  the  note  to  M.  &;  J.,  March  2,  1798,  for  $1500,  payable 
to  them  or  order ;  they  endorsed  it  in  blank.     On  the  face  of 
the  note  it  was  declared  to  be  negotiable  in  the  bank  of  Alex- 
andria.    Gray  put  it  into  a  broker's  hands,  who  passed  it  to 
one  Scott  for  flour,  he  sold  for  £1200  in  cash,  and  paid  the 
money  to  Gray.     Scott  passed  it,  without  endorsing  it,  to 
M'Clenachen  in  the  purchase  of  flour,  and  he  endoraed  to 
Riddle  &  Co.  in  payment  of  a  precedent  debt.     Gray  failed  jg^'^Jg'^^^ 
to  pay,  and  was  discharged  by  the  insolvent  act  of  Virginia,  in  — I'cranch" 
the  complainant's  suit  on  the  note.   They  then  sued  the  defts.  ^;r^ 
at  law  on  their  endorsement,  and  got  judgment  below,  reversed 
above,  on  the  ground  an  endorsee  cannot  have  an  action  at 
law  against  a  remote  endorser  of  a  promissory  note ;  therefore 
they   bropght    this  bill  in  equity,   dismissed  below,  on  the 
ground  there  was  no  equity  in  the  bill ;  they  appealed.    The 
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Cik.  26. 

Art.  16. 


See  a.  20,  s. 
29. 


8  Dallas.— 
Chilty  86.— 
1  Dallas  1 18, 
Morris  9. 
Tario. 


4  Johns.  R. 

119.— Chitty 
109. 


cotnplaiiiatits  paid  &  Valuable  coosideratioa  for  the  note,  and 
the  deftSk  put  it  into  ciitulatioD^  and  in  bar  of  this  bill  they 
pleaded  the  said  judgment  at  law  in  their  favour.  To  this 
plea  the  complainant  demurred,  and  the  court  sustained  the 
demurrer,  and  ruled  the  defts.  to  answer.  Their  answer 
stated  they  received  no  consideration  for  their  endorsement  in 
blank,  and  put  it  into  circulation  only  by  delivering  it  to  Gray 
to  be  discounted  at  the  bank.  Judgment  as  above,  for  the 
pits.  This  novel  case  seems  to  have  been  decided  on  these 
principles  :  1.  As  the  defts.  endorsed  the  note  and  expressly 
made  it  negotiable,  and  gave  it  credit  into  whose  hands  soever 
it  came,  they  were  liable.  2.  As  the  maker  was  so  discharg- 
ed, he  was  out  of  the  case.  3.  As  in  the  action  at  law  the 
remedy  was  mistaken,  the  judgment  against  the  pits,  was 
no  bar  to  their  bill  in  equity. 

Art.  16.  The  amount  recovered  on  a  protested  hill.  %\.  This 
sum  in  Massachusetts  was  principal,  interest,  ten  per  cent, 
damages,  and  costs  on  foreign  bills  generally,  and  interest  and 
costs  on  inland  bills,  and  this  rule  extends  to  bills  drawn  in 
one  State  on  merchants  and  others  in  another  State.  The  same 
rule  as  to  foreign  bills  in  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia.  But  by 
Massachusetts  act,  June  19,  1819,  (in  Maine,  Ch  88)  the 
damages  on  inland  bills  are  regulated,  drawn,  or  endorsed  in 
Massachusetts,  payable  in  any  other  of  the  United  States  or 
territories,  and  protested ;  three  per  cent,  if  payable  in  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  or  New 
York.  If  payable  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  five  per  cent. 
If  payable  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgia,  six 
per  cent.  If  payable  in  any  other  of  the  United  States  or 
territories,  nine  per  cent.  If  any  bill  of  exchange  or  order 
for  payment  of  money  be  drawn  or  endorsed  in  this  State,  for 
$100  or  more,  and  payable  within  it,  distant  seventy-five  miles 
or  more  from  the  place  where  drawn  or  endorsed,  and  not 
paid ;  damages  one  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  contents,  law- 
ful interest,  and  costs,  1,  3,  5,  6,  9  per  cent,  is  in  addition  to 
these  in  all  the  cases.  Twenty  per  cent,  damages  in  Penn- 
sylvania, on  12  William  3,  Ch.  70  ;  besides  interest  and 
charges.  A  bill  remitted  to  pay  si  debt,  see  4  Johns.  R.  27. 
The  twenty  per  cent,  in  New  York  is  in  lieu  of  re-exchange 
&c. 

^  2.  If  the  oourse  of  exchange  alter  in  case  of  a  foreign  bill, 
the  acceptor  is  liable  to  pay  according  to  the  rate  of  it  on  tlie 
day  the  bill  became  due.  And  as  to  exchange,  see  Mellish 
in  al.  r.  Simeon,  Ch.  20,  a.  20.  See  Pollard  r.  Herries,  3 
Bos.  &  P.  335  ;  4  Johns.  R.  119,  124,  126. 
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^  3.  July  6,  1807,  an  English  merchant  living  in  Manch^'S-    €h.  20. 
ter,  in  England,  drew  his  bill,  payable  to  himself  or  order  in    Art.  18. 
London,  on  an  American  house  having  their  domicU  in  Bos-  v,  ^^^''^J 
ton,  accepted  by  one  of  the  house  then  in  Manchester,  is  a  6  Mass.  R. 
foreign  bill,  and  the  same  as  if  accepted  in  Boston,  and  pay-  1^7, 165, 
able  in  London.     The  damages  on  protest  are  the  amount  of  B^nder'^raL 
the  bill  and  expenses  of  protest  and  interest  thereon  at  six  per 
cent,  from  the  time  it  becomes  payable,  also  a  tenth  part  of 
the  original  sum  and  like  interest  thereon. 

Art*  17.   Circuitous  actions  on  notes  A'C.  .  «,  «  ..^   - 

If  C  make  a  note  to  A,  and  A  endorse  it  to  B,  and  B  en-  Bishop  v.  ' 
dorse  back  to  A  again,  A  shall  not  have  an  action  against  B  Hayward.— 
on  his  endorsement  of  this  note,  for  if  he  could,  then  B  would  L^^Tti^jiTi 
have  an  action  against  Aon  his  endorsement  of  it,  and  there  -.Art  21.— 
would  be  this  circuity  of  action  to  no  purpose.     But  A  may  >^  Johns.  R, 
prove  his  endorsement  was  only  mere  form,  see  post :  but  see 
1  Wils.  46.     If  second  endorsee  of  a  note  sue  the  first  be- 
come endorser,  he  may  prove  the  pit.  gave  no  consideration. 
12  Johns.  R.  159  ;  14  do.  349. 
Art.  18.  Evidence  against  the  endorsee  fyc.  See  a.  10,  s.  5.  i^?'**  5j!' 
^  1.  The  deft,  made  a  note,  payable  October  31,   1799,  adm.-^Davis 
and  afterwards  it  was  endorsed  to  the  ph.  who  brought  this  «•  Brown,  3 

»  T    R    fil  

action  against  the  deft.,  the  maker.     The  deft,  was  admitted  5  ma,,  i^ 
to  prove,  that  certain  transactions  took  place  between  6ror>-  334,  Webster 
venor,  the  promisee  and  endorser,  and  Fuller,   the  maker,  *^-  ^»  •?** 
before  the  actual  endorsement  of  the  note  (originally  made  in  peake*i40.— 
blank)  by  which  the  note  had  been  completely  satisfied  ;  and  2  Johns.  R 
this  admission  was  on  the  ground,  that  the  actual  endorsement  ^^7^.  ^'^ 
was  so  long  after  the  note  had  become  due,  that  when  endorsed  ante,  a!  10. 
it  was  a  discredited  note.  But  how  long  a  note  must  have  been 
due  before  it  is  discredited,  is  a  point  not  accurately  settled.  \ 

^  2.  In  this  case  the  same  principle  was  adopted,  and  the  6  Johns.  R. 
court  held,  that  if  a  note  be  actually  endorsed  after  over  due,  gj^'Ji^wor 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  it ;  and  then  the  maker  may  go  into  Davis  — 
such  a  defence  against  the  endorsee,  as  he  would  have  against  iJ?**i*^J^* 
the  promisee  ;  same  if  the  note  be  endorsed  in  trust  for  a  re-  Mather^^*^  ^' 
lation  of  the  endorser  ;  secus  if  endorsed  without  recourse,     d  Chitty  105, 
Johns.  R.  50,  62,  Russel  v.  Ball  h  al.  ^^®- 

§3.  5  Mass.  R.  334,  340,  the  same  point  was  decided.  Webster  v. 
And  on  this  case  endorsee  suing  the  endorser  of  a  promissory  Lee— 6  Johns, 
note,  if  the  deft,  set  up  a  defence  of  payment  to  the  promisee,  gjo^nT'R 
he  must  prove  it  was  made  before  the  note  was  endorsed,  and  464.— 
by  such  payment  the  promise  is  discharged,  and  the  note  is  1?/®**°''  ^ 
absolutely  void.     In  this  case  there  had  been  a  reference  be- 
tween the  promiser  and  promisee,  but  no  endorsement  on  the 
note.     1  Johns.  331. 

VOL.  I.  54 
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Ch.  20,        ^4.  So  a  note  on  demand,  endorsed  long  after  made,  is 
Art,  20.    liable  in  the  endorsee's  hands  to  all  the  equities,  as  between 
V.^y^^    maker  and  payee ;  because  the  endorsee  takes  it  with  suffi- 
cient ground  of  suspicion  to  cause  him  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  it.    Secus  a  fair  endorsee,  Warren  v.  Lynch,  5  Johns.  R. 
239 ;  2  Cain.  369,  Furman  v.  Haskin  ;  see  art.  20,  s.  17 ;  1 
Dallas  411  ;  9  Johns.  R.  244. 
12  Mod  408,      Art.  19.  Bills  and  notes  received  in  payment^  the  effect. 
617, 521.—     A  bill  or  note  of  another  taken  in  payment  at  the  time  of  the 
3  Saik.^^  sale  of  the  goods  fcc.  is  valid,  if  the  vendee  do  no  know  it  to 
Holt.  298.      be  a  bad  one,  and  the  vendor  cannot  have  an  action  for  his 
goods  sold.     Qusere,  if  the  debt   be  not  discharged  at  the 
time.   6  Johns.  R.  110;  9  Johns.  R.  310. 
4MM8.R.98,      (^  2.  If  the  parties  settle  accounts,  and  he  who  falls  in  debt 
r^  Curtis"—     ^  ^®  ^*®^  *"  *  certain  sum,  gives  him  a  note,  not  negotiable, 
6  Mass.  R.      for  that  sum,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  payment  of  it ;  for 
^"^^^  Maneely  one  simple  contract  debt  is,  in  law,  no  discharge  of  another 
^^'       simple  contract  debt.     But  it  is  otherwise,  if  payment  be  made 
in  a  negotiable  note  which  passes  current  in  the  market ;  see 
post.     Given  for  an  existing  debt  by  simple  contract  is  prima 
facie  payment ;  B  owes  A  $50,  A  takes  C's  promissory  note  in 
payment,  payable  to  A,  it  is  at  his  risk.    7  Mass.   R.  286, 
Wiseman  v»  Lyman. 
2W^hiUch-       ^  3.  In  this  action,  it  was  held  that  a  promissory  note,  giv- 
er V.  Dios*      6n  in  consideration  of  a  simple  contract  debt,  due,  is  a  dis- 
more.  charge  of  a  simple  contract.      So  of  an  open  account.     6 

Chittv  Cranch,254. 

118  119.  ^  ^'  Formerly  it  was  held,  that  if  A  sold   goods  to  B,  and 

—7  T.  R.  66,  took  a  check  on  a  banker,  without  any  objection,  it  was  absolute 
^r^**^  payment,  though  the  banker  failed  ;  but  it  is  now  settled  that  in 
Johns,  cas.  ^uch  case,  unless  it  was  expressly  agreed  at  the  time  of  the 
^*-  transfer  &c,  that  the  assignee  run  the  risk,  he  may,  in  case  of 

default,  sue  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  not  only  because  one 
simple  contract  docs  not  discharge  another,  but  because  a  ne- 
gotiable note,  while  between  the  original  parties,  is  like  any 
other  simple  contract ;  but  then  such  note  must  be  shewn  to 
be  lost  or  cancelled  at  the  trial.  1  Johns.  R.  34. — 8  Johns. 
R.  389.-9  Johns.  R.  310,  311,  Johnson  v.  Weed.  &  al.  So 
if  the  purchaser  of  goods  pays  in  another's  note,  falsely  rep- 
Chitty  31,82.  resenting  it.     6  Johns.  R.   110.— 5  Johns.  R.  68.-9  Johns. 

A  note  made  -p     o  i  n 
in  France,        «^-  *>  1  "• 

payable  to  Art.  20.  Several  cases.  ^  1 .  Though  generally  one  joint  ten- 

A  m  A™cr-  Q^^^  Q,.  person  jointly  interested  with  another,  in  real  or  person- 
though  not'  ^1  property,  is  not  capable,  of  himself,  of  doing  any  act  which 
stamped  ac-  may  tend  to  prejudice  the  other,  yet,  by  the  custom  of  mer- 
Fpenciflaw  chants,  where  there  are  two  joint  traders,  and  one  accepts  for 
iJohns.  R.94.  huuself  and  partner,  a  bill  drawn  on  both,  it  binds  both,  if  it 
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concerns  the  trade  ;  otherwise,  if  it  only  concerns  the  accep-    Ch.  20. 
tor's  distinct  interest,  and  the  holder  b  aware  of  the  fact.  Art.  20. 

^  2.  A  note  given  in  the  partnership  name,  by  one  part-    ..^^\r^\J 
net  for  his  private  debt,  is  void  as  against  the  partnership,  in  Chitty  32.— 
the  hands  of  the  creditor,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  a  friend-  |5*'t*'*  ^ 
ly  endorser,  who  endorsed  it  at  the  request  of  the  partner,  not  s^v.UM^e. 
knowine  the  consideration  of  the  note.     And  notes  issued  in  —2  Johns, 
the  partnership  name,  after  a  dissolution   of  the  partnership,  ^^* 
only  bind  the  one  issuing  them,  and  so  if  the  new  notes  given, 
be  for  partnership  debts. 

(s  3.  "  One  partner  cannot  bind  ihe  other  by  deed^  without  J5|*^^^*. 
an  express  authority  so  to  do ;"  but  if  A  execute  a  deed  for  stetriilew— * 
himself  and  his  partner,  in  his  presence,  and  by  his  authority,  Watson  Ifi3. 
it  is  a  good  execution,  though  only  sealed  once,  was  on  a  bill  Zchiuy  ^ 
of  sale  decided.  —2  Johns.  R. 

§  4.  When  a  partnership  is  dissolved^  it  is  necessary  to  give  *^»  Lansing 
personal  notice  to  those  who  have  dealt  with  it,  or  prove  they  ^' 
in  fact  saw  the  gazette  notice  ;  but  this  is  sufficient  for  persons 
who  have  had  no  previous  dealings  with   the   partnership. 
Watson's  Partnership,  284. 

^  6.  f^alue  received^  is  implied  in  every  bill  and  endorse-  <|5.  *  ' 
ment,  as  much  as  if  expressed  in  totidem  verbis ;  and  if  a 
declaration  be,  that  the  note  was  endorsed  for  value  received^ 
this  value  received  need  not  be  proved.  A  bearer  taking  a 
bill,  under  suspicious  circumstances  must  state  he  gave  a  value 
for  it,  as  when  it  has  been  lost.  When  the  holder  has  given 
zfull  value  for  the  bill,  be.  the  deft,  is  not  allowed  to  shew  he 
received  none,  though  the  pit.  knew  this  circumstance  when 
he  took  it,  unless  he,  also,  knew  that  he,  of  whom  he  received 
it,  was  2LCtin^  fraudulently, 

^  6.   fVhen  a  note  or  bill  pays  a  prior  debt.     Generally  one  g^'S^®*» 
contract  not  under  seal,  cannot  extinguish  another  similar  con-  12'Mod.  617. 
tract.     "  And  a  mere  promise  to  give  time  for  the  payment  of  —«  T.  R.  aa, 
a  debt  already  due,  is  not  binding."     But  if  I  sell  goods  to  A,  ^wS^e'u — 
and  take  a  bill  or  note  in  satisfaction  thereof  or  of  a  former  debt, 
I  cannot  sue  the  original  debt,  till  the  bill,  &c.  is  due,  except 
A  knew  it  was  of  no  value  ;  then  I  may  immediately  sue  him 
on  his  original  liability  ;  as  if  he  draw  a  bill  on  one  having  no 
effects,  not  accepted.     Such  a  bill  is  a  nullity.  rh'HxrM 

§  7.  Three  men  gave  a  covenant  to  A  :  one  of  them  gave  3  £^  26T" 
a  bill  for  part  of  the  debt,  and  judgment  was  had  on  the  bill.  Drake  «. 
No  bar  to  covenant  against  the  three,  not  being  accepted  in  M*^^^®*** 
satisfaction  of  the  covenant  debt,  nor,  in  fact,  to  have  produc- 
ed it. 

§  8.  A  first  bill  is  given,  then  a  second  bill  in  lieu  of  it,  but  ^^'*^'c^' 
the  first  remains  with  the  holder,  and  the  second  is  not  paid  $  24J  a.  6. 
he  may  sue  the  first. 
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Ch.  20.        If  I  sell  goods,  and  adjust  the  account,  and  take  a  bill. 

Art.  20.    which  is  not  accepted ;  this  taking  the  bill  is  conclusive  ev>- 

y^^Y^j  dence  of  the  sum  due,  in  an  action  for  payment  for  the  goods. 

If  one  take  a  bill  for  goods  sold,  and  finds  it  bad ;  yet,  if.  he 

compute  damages  upon  it,  and  demand  it,  this  is  an  election  to 

rely  on  the  bill. 

\  9.  One  agrees  to  accept  notes  in  payment  of  goods,  and 
Cain  117,    before  delivery,  the  notes  turn  out  to  be  bad  :  a  tender  and 
Merritt.^1     refusal  of  them  is  no  payment,  unless  the  vendor  agreed  to 
Cranch  181,  run  the  risk  of  their  being  bad. 

Jobnr^R455  §  10.  A  sold  Cattle  to  B,  and  received  in  payment  a  bank 
Markle  r.  '  note  ;  neither  knew  it  was  bad  :  A  paid  it  to  C,  who  discov- 
Hatfield|--  ered  it  was  forged.  Held,  A  might  recover  against  B  on  his 
3ll!^D.  &  original  contract  for  the  cattle  sold,  for  a  forged  note  is  a  nul- 
£.  6ia.— 3  lity — no  payment  at  all.  But  if  one  receive  a  note  as  condi«- 
East  146.  tional  payment,  and  pass  it  away,  he  cannot  sue  for  the  goods 
sold  ;  he  cannot  have  a  double  satisfaction.  1  Cran.  181,  if 
a  forged  note  of  a  third  person,  it  must  be  had  at  the  trial. 
Chitty  112.  §  11.  An  indorsee  may  strike  out  special,  as  well  as  gene*- 
—1  Dali.  193.  ral  endorsements,  and  the  holder,  by  delivery,  may  consider 
Moms  V.        himself  as  endorsee  of  the  payee,  however  remote  in  fact  he 

foreman. —  ,  ,  r  j      •» 

may  have  been. 
Chitty  119,         §  12,  If  I  assign  a  bill  for  a  sufficient  consideration  to  A 
that  I  know  to  be  of  no  valve^  and  he  be  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
I  must  repay  to  him  the  money  I  received,  in  an  action  for  mon- 
ey had  and  received  :  this  must  be  on  the  ground  of  decep* 
tion^  or  of  the  law  merchant,  for  at  common  law  an  assignment 
is  no  warranty. 
Chitty  138,         ^13,  If  an  agent  do  not  present  a  bill  for  acceptance,  with 
'    due  diligence,   and  the  drawer  fails,  the  agent  is  liable  for  his 
negligence,  unless  he  can  shew  the  bill   would  not  have  been 
accepted  ;  also  "  a  neglect  to  make  a  presentment  at  a  proper 
time,  may  be  excused  by  illness,  or  by  other  cause,  or  by  ac- 
cident." 
Chitty  ^45         §  ^'^'  ^^  ^^®  holder  receive  notice  the  bill  is  dishonoured, 
—6  East  14.  he  ought  to  send  notice  to   the  party  he  looks  to,  by  the  next 
practicable  post — "  at  all  events  by  the  post  of  tlie  next  day 
after  notice*^  received  by  him. 
3B&tF340       §15«Ifa  bill  cannot  be  legally  accepted,  or  paid,  the 
— Jhiity  186!  drawer  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  the  country  where,  by  some 

act,  the  illegality  is  created. 

rhitty  186.—      §  16.  And  if  I  draw  a  bill  in  the  United  States,  on  A,  in 

6  East  124.—  London,  and  am  discharged  by  our  laws,  and  the  bill  there  is 

3  Caioes  R.    protested  for  non-acceptance,  I   cannot  be  sued  there.     The 

terms  "  value  received,"  in  a  note,  not  within  the  act,  will  not 

of  themselves  imply  a  consideration. 
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§17.   What  payment  discharges  the  payer.   Regularly  every    (Jh.  20. 
bill  or  note  must  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  it,  or  to  his  pro-    j3rt.  20. 
per  agent  or  representative  ;  if  made  payable  to  a  feme  sole^  i^^v^J 
it  must  be  paid  to  her  husband  after  her  marriage  ;  if  to  A  in  chittr  218, 
trust  for  B,  it  must  be  paid  to  A,  or  his  endorsees;  not  to  219,^0,221, 
the   payee,  after  endorsed ;   not  to   the  agent  of  an  attor-  ^'^gi^' 
ney  ;  may  pay  to  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  endorsed  blank  —Doagl.  622. 
who  stole  it,  if  the  payer  know  not  this  fact,  or  if  known  it  — *  T.  R.  28. 
was  stolen,  he  may  pay  to  a  bond  fide  holder,  when  due  ;  not  ^^3  287.-7 
to  one  after  he  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  t.  r.  711.— 
known  ;  otherwise,  if  not  known.     Bills  are  paid  in  business  |^p*\*®»  ■• 
hours,  if  foreign.  Piige,Borton, 

^  18.  A  note  is  due  on  the  last  day  of  grace,  and  if  pay-  Nov.  Term, 
ment  be  refused,  the  maker  may  be  sued  on  that  day,  after  2^ine8»  R. 
demand  and  refusal,  per  Parsons  C.  J.     It  must  be  demand-  343,  jackson 
ed  that  day,  of  the  maker,  and  notice  to  the  endorser,  before  ^;5|f.^*'^ 
such  demand,  is  bad;  though  otherwise  seasonable.     Proving  274.-!.v^iiles' 
a  debt  against  a  bankrupt  acceptor  is  no  discharge  of  other  par-  66I.— 12 
ties.     A  draft  on  a  bank  received  by  a  creditor,  pays  his  debt  1^^*^^ 
in  two  cases ;  1st  if  the  receiver  do  not  use  due  diligence  to  52. 
get  it  paid ;  2d  if  he  expressly  agrees  to  run  all  risks ;  and  if 
he  write  a  receipt  in  full,  it  is  not  evidence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment.    And  when  a  bill  is  taken  in  payment  of  a  debt,  and 
the  party  sues  on  the  original  consideration,  payment  of  the 
bill  will  be  presumed,  till  the  contrary  appears.     See  Hayling 
V.  MuUhall,  and  HuU  v.  Pitsfield. 

^  19.  If  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  take  a  bond  or  any  ^^.J*^,^ 
security,  of  the  acceptor  of  the  bill  or  m^ker  of  the  note,  ^^^^  ^.^g^i 
without  the  assent  of  the  other  parties  thereto,  payable  at  a  Chitty  229. 
future  day,  he  discharges  them  ;  same  rule  as  to  sureties,  and  ^^|f'j^*Jj.^* 
notice  of  non-payment  does  not  aid  his  case ;  so  if  he  receive  they  bear 
part  payment  of  the  acceptor,  and  take  a  new  acceptance  for  d«ie, aroval- 
the  residue,|7aya6/e  at  a  future  date,  and  in  the  mean  time  retain  the^d^y  of  " 
the  original  bill  as  security,  tliis  is  giving  time,  so  a  new  ere-  delivery,  and 
dit  to  the  acceptor,  and  discharges  the  endorser  ;  for  it  abridges  ""s  consider- 
the  rights  of  the  other  parties  to  the  bill,  in  postponing  their.  <,„  ,^^1  day. 
opportunity  of  suing  ;  for  taking  the  new  bill  was  an  agree-  2  Johns.  R. 
ment  the  original  bill  should  not  be  enforced  in  the  mean  time ;  ^^• 
hence,  here  was  giving  time  to  the  acceptor  ;  whereas,  had  the 
endorsees,  the  pits.,  called  on  the  defts.  the  endorsers,  imme- 
diately, to  pay  the  original  bill,  they  might  immediately  have 
sued  the  acceptor;  the  new  security  ought  to  have  been  1^7  ««  c^p  ouo 
the  consent  of  the  endorsers,  or  their  implied  consent,  on  no-  g  jobns.  R. 
tice,  and  their  not  objecting,  according  to  the  case  of  Clarke  v.  334,  Crain 
Devlin.     Maker  pays  part  after  due,  and  before  notice  to  en-  ^'  ^>'^«"' 
dorser,  he  is  discharged. 
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Ch.  30.       ()  20.  The  same  is  the  cue  if  the  endonee  Mw  die  toeep' 

Jirt.  30.    tor,  and  on  execution  receive  payment  for  part  oMi  Jtafte  kum^ 

l,,^vXi/  ewrii^fwr  the  rettf  with  the  exception  of  a  nominal  sum  onlf  , 

8  B.  &  he  duchargcB  the  endoraer,  and  the  effect  wonM  have  beat 

fc  p^m!^   the  same,  if  the  ph.,  the  endcmee,  had  let  the  acceptor  out  of 

Chit^ino.     custody  on  a  ea.  $a.    But  though  this  disehai^ges  an  after  eiH 

dorser,  who  could  resort  to-  the  party  indoI^d«  it  does  not 

discharge  a  prior  endorser,  whose  remedy  would  not  be  varied 

in  respect  of  the  indulged  party ;  therefore  the  holder  nucy 

let  out  of  custody  a  mAtefiiefi^  endorser,  on  execution,  and  jtH 

sue  a  prior  one,  without  the  subsequent  one's  paying  the  ddM^ 

CMtto^T"  ^'^^  ^^^  holder  of  a  bill  or  note  may  do  what  be  piMses  as  to 

jnfa,«74.       any  party  on  it,  yet  hold  all  the  others,  if  thereby  he  does  not 

abridge  their  rights, 
chittjaaa.        ^  21.  if  the  endomr  pay  the  bill  or  note  to  Ins  endamt^ 
he  is  entitled  to  a  receipt ;  for  he  cannot  without  one,  sue  the 
acceptor  of  the  bill,  or  maker  of  the  note :  the  mere  posses- 
sion of  the  bill  or  note,  not  being  evidence  be  paid  it;  but 
qusre,  as  it  is  not  according  to  the  course  of  business  fin*  Imii 
to  have  the  possesion,  without  his  paying ;  cleariy  this  powus 
Bion  primd  fiteUf  affords  a  presumption  he  paid  it,  though  it  is 
always  best  for  him  who  pays,  to  take  a  receipt,  and  have  the 
fact  stated  iu  it,  that  such  a  party  paid. 
6  Eaft  14  ^  ^^*  '^^^  holder  of  a  bill,  gave  notice  of  a  bilPb  briag 

Parbyshirev.  dishonoured,  to  the  fifth  endorser,  the  day  it  was  refused  ;  he» 
Parker,  cites  the  next  day,  to  the  fourth  ;  he,  the  next  day,  to  the  tfabd  ; 

Shepherd.  *^®>  ^^^  "^^^  ^^X*  ^°  ^^®  second  ;  and  he,  the  next  day,  to  the 
first  endorser,  and  held  to  be  sufficient  notice :  all  the  parties 
lived  in  London,  and  the  neighbourhood. 

^  23.  The  last  endorsee,  may  strike  out  all  the  endorse- 
ments in  blank,  but  the  first,  and  declare  on  that;  thereby, 
this  endorsee  creates  a  privity^  between  himself  and  the  first 
endorser,  now  the  only  one.  This  endorsee  thereby  abridges 
no  rights  but  bis  own ;  and  not  always  his  own,  for  by  raishig 
this  privity^  he  is  often  enabled  to  go  upon  his  money  counts, 
and  save  his  demand,  where  he  cannot  otherwise  do  it ;  his 
contract  in  the  bill  or  note,  having  failed  him,  as  it  does  in 
certain  cases. 

Chit(y32i.         ^  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^°  London  owes  B  1000  crowns,  to  be  paid  in 

Paris,  then  worth  6000  livres,  and  draws  a  bill  to  pay  6000 

livres  in  Paris  ;  and  that  is  protested  and  comes  back  to  A ; 

and  when  6000  livres  are  worth  1100  crowns;  A  must  pay 

1 100  crowns,  difference  of  100  crowns  is  the  exchange. 

7Johni.K.         ^25.    Note  on  demand.     One  was  endorsed  2^  months 

7J>.  Losce^r.    after  its  date,  the  holder  sued  it  against  the  maker,  and  he 

4  johnsfR.     ^^s  admitted  to  prove  he  paid  it  to  the  payee  before  it  was  en- 

224.-8  Johns,  dorsed.  But  there  is  no  time  fixed  for  the  dishonour  of  such  a 

R  374. 
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note  ;  no  time  of  payment  mentioned  in  a  note  it  is  payable    Ch.  20. 
immediately,  or  on  demand.    See  s.  45,  Post.  Art,  20. 

^  36.  Accommodating  endorser.     A  endorsed  the  note  for  V^^^v^^ 
the  maker's  accommodation,  and  without  consideration.  Held,  7  Johns.  R. 
it  was  bmding  on  A  after  due  notice,  though  the  ph.  knew  the  ^J»  ^S^a^^ 
hci  when  he  took  it.     But  otherwise,  if  any  fraud  in  the  case,  J^  cranch 
and  that  known  to  the  pit.     So  if  the  ph.  buy  such  note  at  49.— i  Esp. 
discount,  he  will  not  recover  more  than  he  gives  for  it  of  such  ^  j^?  ^"^ 
•n  endorser.     Innocent  endorsee  may  recover  a  fraudulent 
note,  Cb.  192,  a.  8  ;  2  Caines  343  ;  4  Cranch  141 ;  1  Taun- 
ton 224,  Ch.  20,  a.  10,  s.  57. 

^  27.  ^ote  made  in  another  state.    One  was  given  in  Con-  l  Johns.  Cas. 
necticut  and  endorsed ;  but  in  that  state  a  promissory  note  is  p^'i^'^jf**' 
not  negotiable.     Yet  held,  the  endorsee  could  sue  it  in  his  2  Johns.  K. 
own  name  in  New  York  against  the  maker,  see  4  Cranch  46.  1^- 
But  possession  alone  does  not  entitle  one  to  sue  in  his  name  if 
to  order,  7  Cranch  160  ;  1  Ser.  b  Raw.  180. 

^  28.   Where  the  drawer  is  not  liable  for  monies  paid.     As  2  Johns.  Cm. 
where  A  accepted  a  bill  drawn  on  him,  and  the  endorsee  76,Muiuoe(£ 
without  demanding  it  of  the  acceptor,  or  inquiry  after  the  **•  ^-  *^^<"'* 
drawer,  demanded  it  of  the  first  endorser  who  paid  it,  and 
charged  the  amount  in  account  with  the  acceptor,  then  thi^ 
first  endorser  sued,  as  payee  the  drawer  for  monies  paid  be 
to  his  use,  and  offered  the  bill  in  evidence.   Held,  the  drawer 
was  not  liable.     Endorsement  without  recourse  to  the  endor- 
ser, a  note  is  not  evidence  of  money  had  and  received  by  him  7  Cranch  16IK 
to  endorsee's  use. 

^  29.   The  endorser  suable  immediately  on  a  bill  protested  4  Johns.  R. 
for  non-acceptance  fyc.    As  where  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  J^j  ^  •'^•". 
was  protested  for  non-acceptance,  and    due  notice   thereof  gj^'an't^!!^ 
given  ;  held,  the  holder  might  sue  either  drawer  or  endorser,  Chiity  on 
or  both,  and  need  not  wait  a  protest  for  non-payment ;  also  3  Egg^^T" 
recover  the  twenty  per  cent,  damages  in  New  York,  with  the  — cb.  20,  a. 
usual  interest  and  charses  of  protest.     But  on  a  bill  drawn  in  ^> ».  3,  but 
England,  and  there  payable,  the  holder  in  America  can  re-  ^  sharp.— 
cover  but  five  per  cent,  interest,  as    it'  is  drawn  and  to  be  stra.  949  — 
settled  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  drawn,  nor  can  the  ac-  ^^o"g*-  ^^• 
ceptor,  when  sued,  object  to  a  protest  for  non-payment,  that 
it  does  not  state  the  demand  was  made  on  him  personally.    It  5  Johns.  R. 
is  enough  it  states  it  was  demanded  at  the  place  where  ac-  ^^^^y^^^' 
cepted  to  be   paid,  and  where  the  party's  liability  is  fixed  by 
non-acceptance  and  due  notice  thereof ;  it  is  not  material  the 
demand  of  payment  is  a  day  too  late — also  8  Mass.  R.  460, 
Lenox  v.  Cook.     Broker  believed  he  notified  bc«,   1   Day's 
R.  11. 

%  30.   What  is  good  notice  further.     A  and  B  drew  a  bill  *  Johns.  R. 
ia  New  York,  on  C  and  D  residing  there-    A  and  B,  in  fact,  ^^^.""t.?^ 

combe. 
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Ch.  20.    resided  at  Petersburg,  in  Virginia  ;  bill  was  protested  for  non- 

Art  20.    payment ;  the  holder  seasonably  put  two  letters  into  the  post- 

K^ry^j  office,  giving  notice  of  the  protest  to  the  drawers  A,  B,  one 

directed  to  New  York,  the  other  to  Norfolk,  where  he  sup^ 

posed  they  lived.     It  did  not  appear  the  holder  knew  where 

they  lived.     Held,  he  had  used  due   diligence,  and  that  the 

notice  was  sufficient.     Quaere,  if  the  holder  ought  not  to  have 

shewn  he  made  proper  inquiries  to  find  where  they  lived. 

s  Johns.  R         5)  31.  Waiver  of  notice.     The  endorser  of  a  note  regularly 

ryee  v.  Den"*  ^O'^fi^d  of  non-payment  by  the   maker,  fully  knowing  all  the 

niston.— Mil   facts,  promised  to  pay  the  note.     Held,  this  was  a  waiver  of 

i^'^'rt^io     ^^^"^  of  due  notice,  and  an  action  lay  against  him.   See  a.  10, 

7.llsayer  27!  s.  33,  Sec.  before,  and  a.   10,  s.  5 ;  5  Johns.  R.   375,  like 

—12  Mod.      waiver  stated.     But  where  several  bills  were  drawn  on  dif- 

^713 -fch  f®**®"^  places,  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  the  en- 

26,  a.  10, 33.  dorser  said,  "  I  will  take  care  of  the  bills,"  or  "  see  them  paid." 

Hf^F    ^M?*  ^^'^»  ^^'^  ^*^  "^^  prove  an  after  promise  to  pay  one  of  the 

^.—13 East  ^^''^  ^"  which  notice  had  not  been  given  of  non-acceptance  ; 

417.—  but  such  after  promise  to  be  a  waiver  of  notice  must  be  expli- 

Wohni.  Cas.  q\^^  ^^^    clearly  proved.     Same    case,  5  Johns.    R.    375, 

6  Johns.  R.    prima  facie  evidence  of  notice,  notary's  practice  and  belief. 

375.—  As  where  a  bill  drawn  at  New  York,  on  persons  in  Baltimore 

2Q4^_"'*         was  protested  for  non-acceptance,  the  notary  testified  his  prac- 

12  Mass.  R.    tice  was  in  all  such  cases  where  endorsers  or  drawers  lived  at 

10  j"h  R  *  distance,  to  send  notice  by  post  of  the  dishonour  &c.  to 
490  118  2si.  them,  and  believed  ho  did  so  in  this  case.     He\(\^  prima  facie 

evidence  of  notice  &:c.  ;  and  see  Pierson  v.  Hooker,  as  to 
waiver.  A  jury  may  presume  such  knowledge  from  circum- 
stances, Hopkins  v.  Lisvvell. 

11  Msss.  U;  §  32.  Drawer  of  a  bill  liable  personally,  though  known  to 
64,  Mayhewr  ^1)  parlies  to  be  an  agent.  As  where  Prince,  the  deft.,  was 
Prince.          agent  of  Stephen  Higginson  jr.  at  New  Orleans,   and  drew 

several  bills  on   Higginson,  Dodge  &t  Co.  in  New  York,  of 
which  house  said  Stephen  of  Boston  was  principal,  payable  to 
the   pits.,  and  when  paid  to  be  credited  to  him.     The  deft, 
signed  them   with  his  own  name  without  any  qualification. 
Held,  liable  personally  to  the  pits.,  though  they  were  previ- 
ously informed  he  drew  the  bills  as  agent.     The  principal  did 
not  appear  to  be  the  drawer,  directly  or  indirectly. 
11  Mass.  R.         §  33.    When  one  signs  as  agent  a  note  fyc.     Deft,  gave  a 
97,  Long  r.*    note  thus,  "  No.  fe72,  $301,  Boston,    17th  of  March  1812. 
o  ""•        For  value  received  I  promise  to  pay  Mr.  Edward  J.  Long  or 
order,  on  demand,  three  hundred  and  one  dollars  with  interest 
after  four  months.  Pro  William  Gill, 

J.  S.  COLBDRN." 

Held  to  be  the  promise  of  William  Gill,  if  Colburn  had 
authority  to  make  the  note,  and  if  not,  he  would  be  liable  to 
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the  promisee  in  a  special  action  on  the  case.  See  Agent,  Ch.    Ch.  20. 
9,  art.  18,  s.  6,  &tc.  Art.  20. 

%  34.  Guarantor  or  surety  liable^  notwithstanding  his  V.^v^J 
declaration  to  the  contrary  ^c*  Benjamin  Bird  gave  his  note  n  Mass.  R. 
to  the  pit.  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  a  few  days  after,  the  4d^>.  Morris 
deft.,  Abraham  Bird,  signed  his  name  blank  on  the  back  of  ^* 
the  note ;  he  signed  his  name  to  make  the  pit.  easy,  (pit.  not 
present,)  but  would  not  be  accountable  for  a  farthing  on  the 
note.  Held,  deft,  was  liable  as  an  original  promiser.  The 
estate  had  been  conveyed  to  Benjamin  Bird,  and  the  matter 
settled  several  days  before  the  deft,  so  endorsed  his  name ; 
deft,  contended  his  promise  was  to  pay  another's  debt,  and  so 
void,  because  not  in  writing,  if  any  promise  at  all,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  a  consideration.  Held,  as  the  pit.  conveyed  the 
estate  expecting  his  security  of  the  deft,  on  the  note,  and  tliat 
his  endorsement  had  the  same  effect  as  his  signature  upon  the 
face  of  the  note,  under  the  name  of  B.  Bird  would  have,  in 
which  case  the  deft,  would  be  surety  be.  And  the  deft's. 
endorsing  proved  he,  previous  to  the  sale  of  the  estate,  consent- 
ed to  join  in  the  security  to  aid  his  brother  in  the  purchase. 
On  the  whole  the  deft,  was  viewed  as  signing  as  surety  at  the 
date  of  the  note,  and  so  suable  as  an  original  promiser.  Had 
he  not  been  thus  originally  a  party  to  the  contract,  he  would 
have  been  a  guarantor. 

§  35.  Notice  to  the  endorser  at  the  proper  time  and  place  WMiis8.R.6, 
is  sufficient,  though  it  state  the  note  fell  due  three  days  before,  ^j^^' 
and  though  the  maker's  name  was  not  mistaken  in  the  notice, 
as  it  was  proved  the  endorser  was  liable  on  no  other  note  pay- 
able at  this  bank. 

^  36.  A  note  is  not  functus  officio^  lodged  as  security  and  12  Mass.  R. 
returned.     As  when  Cutts  gave  liis  note  to  Clark  or  order,  78,  £meno» 
and  he  endorsed  it  to  Carlisle,  his  custom-house  surety,  as  his  ^'     *^' 
indemnity,  Carlisle  endorsed  it  in  blank  and  returned  it  to 
Clark  on  receiving  other  indemnity.     Clark  passed  it  to  the 
ph.,  who  sued  the  maker,  as  endorsee  of  Carlisle,  and  recovt 
ered ;  but  had  Clark  paid  the  note  to  Carlisle  and  taken  it  up^ 
it  had  been/unc^tif  officio.    2  Phil.  Evid.  14. 

^  37.  The  maker  of  a  note  dies  fyc.     Endorsee  v.  Endor-  12  Mass.  K. 
ser,  the  maker  died,  and  administration  on  his  estate  before  ^>  Hale  a. 
the  note  falls  due.     A  demand  on  the  administrator  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  sue  the  endorser  if  he  have  due  notice 
of  the  death  and  non-payment,  except  it  fall  due  above  a  year 
after  the  administrator  is  appointed. 

§  38.  Endorser  liable  to  his  immediate  endorsee j  for  monies  }52^SJ*.^* 
had  and  received,  and  the  note  is  evidence,  and  if  the  maker  Bankv.Hurd. 
appoint  a  place  to  be  notified  at,  notice  left  there  is  sufficient  to  —12  Mass. 
charge  the  endorser,  see  art.  10,  s.  20,  And  if  a  fiote  be  pay-  JJS'^fc^t'». 

VOL.  I.  55  Brigbamlial. 
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Ch.  20,  able  at  a  bank  named,  no  demand  on  the  maker  is  necessaiy, 
Art.  20,  timely  notice  to  the  endorsers  of  non-payment  is  sufficianL 
V>-v^^    13  Mass.  R.  55. 

12  BIms.  R.        <^  39.  ZTlAe  Mder  of  a  bill  take  Hcuriiy  of  the  drawer  emi 
^G^Hurdir.  give  not  further  ti$ne  ^c,  ender$er  is  hM.    As  where  the 
V.  LitUe.       dicier  of  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  protested  for  non-eccept- 
tnce,  demanded  and  received  collateral  securi^  of  the  draww 
of  it,  then  expecting  the  drawee  to  pay  a  largd  part,  the  bid- 
der gave  up  such  security,  but  gave  no  further  time  to  the 
drawer.     Held,  the  endorser  remained  liable  for  the  balance 
due  on  the  bill. 
1  Johns.  Cat.    '  ^  40.  Bill  remiited  to  pay  an  antecedent  dAt,  and  is  re- 
IQIM  Johns,  turned  protested,  is  entitled  to  no  damages  in  New  York, 
*•  ^'         '  (twenty  per  cent.) 

1  Johns.  R.  ^41.  Note  made  in  France,  not  stamped  according  to  law 
BL*  Mfl^*^^^^  there,  but  payable  to  a  person  in  New  York,  is  valid.  And 
Thompson  v.  ^here'a  promissory  note  is  made  at  Jamaica  and  payable  io 
Ketchnm.—  New  York,'  it  is  governed  by  the  law  of  New  York,  and  where 
^^Johns?^'  no  place  of  payment  is  named  in  a  note  it  may  be  proved  hf 
R.  94.  forol  evidence  at  what  place  it  was  agreed  it  should  be  paid. 

4  Dallas  284.      %  42.  Forged  drefU.    Payment  of  cannot  be  recalled,  but 
quere. 

8  Johns. R.  ^^^*  ^^  ^  '^°^  ^  money,  and  be  gives  A  his  note;  and 
79. 88,  Ar-  then  B  gets  the  note  into  his  hands  by  fraud  and  keeps  it,  A 
8e  wSo^*  may  recover  the  money  on  the  money  counts,  being  immedkte 
V.  Foreo,  Ch.  psrties  to  the  loan  and  consideration.  So  A  may  recover  in 
^a.4,  s.  21.  like  manner  if  B  receive  such  a  note  on  his  promise  to  convey 
property  to  A  be.,  and  fails  to  do  so,  and  refuses  to  return 
the  note ;  for  in  this  case  too  he  gets  the  note  by  fraud. 

7  Johns.  R.  (^  44.  A  gives  a  note  B  to  pay  $60  in  neat  cattle,  for  value 
^whSn  "*   received,  this  note  is  not  within  the  statute ;   and  the  con- 

8  Johns. ^  sideration  must  be  shewn.  But  value  received  is  primd  facie 
484.-—  evidence  of  consideration  ;  if  the  ph.  however,  states  in  his 
io^Johns.R.    declaration  specially  in  what  the   value  received  consisted, 

(instead  of  saying  generally  it  was  made  for  value  received,) 
be  must  prove  the  special  consideration,  as  averred  by  special 
evidence.  10  East  431,  437,  Knill  v.  Williams. 
12MIISS.R.         ^ 45^  ^ote  on  demand ^  endorser  discharged  fyc.   As  where 
9.  Brackett'    ^  negotiable  note  payable  on  demand,  was  endorsed  ten  months 
See  2  PhiL     after  its  date,  the  endorsee  neglected  four  days  to  demand 
Evid.  17.        payment  of  the  maker,  and  for  t^iree  months  to  notify  the  en- 
dorser of  non-payment.     Held,  I^e  was  discharged.     Parties 
lived  within  three  miles  of  each  other ;  see  s.  25  ;  2  Caines 
369  ;  1  Johns.  R.  319;  1  Ld.  Raym.  217. 
12  Mass  R.         ^  46.   Where  the  iransferree  of  a  note  not  negotiable  may 
^Todd.'^   9^  the  maker.     June  8,  1813,  at  Portland,  Todd  gave  his 
written  promise  to  pay  his  part  of  a  ransom  of  a  vessel  by 
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Samuel  Fisher,  being  $261  61   with  interest,  when  ssid  ran-    Ch.  20. 
som  was  to  be  paid  :  on  the  back,  ^'  For  value  received,  I    JirU  20. 
hereby  transfer  all  my  right  and  interest  in  the  within  pro-  K^^y^J 
mise,  being  myself  solely  enterested,  to  Jabez  Mowry  ;^  but 
not  signed  by  Fisher,  but  the  intent  was  to  make  the  transfer. 
Judgment  6x  Mowry  against  Todd,  he  having  recognised  the 
transfer  and  promised  to  pay  the  contents  to  Mowry  ;  for  the     - 
equitable  mterest  was  assigned  to  Mowry,  and  the  deft,  made 
an  express  promise  to  him. 

§  47.  The  endorser  of  a  promissory  note  in  Virginia,  who  ft  Cranch 
endorses  it  to  give  it  credit,  though  counter  secured^  is  not  J^^^JSJ^ 
liable  on  it,  or  for  money  had  and  received,  except  the  pit. 
endorsee  first  shews  the  maker  is  insolvent,  or  that  he  has  sued 
him  to  no  purpose.    It  is  not  sufficient  to  show  he  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  the  court's  process.  See  a.  15,  s.  8. 

Error  to  the  Circuit  Court,  Columbia  &c.  assumpsit.   Nov.  soo^Riggs  v. 
1809,  A,  B,  C,  &  D,  being  concerned   &c.   two  of  them  Lindsay, 
wrote  to  E,  directing  him  to  buy  some  salt>for  A,  B,  C,  b  D,  ^^J  ^^'• 
10  to  30,000  bushels,  and  to  draw  on  them  for  the  amount ;  PeteraR.262. 
E  purchased  and  drew  on  them.  Held,  l.they  wer^  bound  to 
accept  and  pay  his  bills,  and  if  they  refused,  and  be  paid  his 
bills,  he  had  his  action  against  them   for  their  amount,  and 
damage  and  costs  of  protest  on  his  count  for  money  paid, 
and  on  it  said  bills  were  evidence.     2.  If  after  protest  E  sold 
the  salt  without  order,  it  did  not  prejudice  bis  right  of  action, 
though  he  did  not  account  for  the  tales. 

§  48.  July  9,  1793,  deft,  in  London,  drew  bills  on  Boyd  ?"-5^i^'?' 
&  Co.  in  Paris,  for  71,000  livres  T.,  equal  to  £603  19s.  lOd.  &  ai.Tslm- 
sterling,  according  to  the  then  rate  of  exchange,  payable  to  eon. 
the  pits.,  who  iu  London  endorsed  them  to  Jeyssit  &  Co.  at 
Amsterdam  :  they  endorsed  them  to  Meryolet  there,  and  he 
to  Androine  at  Paris.  When  presented  at  Paris,  were  refus-^ 
ed  acceptance  by  Boyd  b  Co.  though  they  promised  to  pay. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  French  convention  forbid  bills  drawn  in 
enemies'  countries  to  be  paid.  The  bills  were  not  paid,  of 
course,  and  sent  back  by  Androine  to  Merydlet,  at  Amster- 
dam, and  protested  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment. 
Held,  the  drawers  were  liable  for  the^hole  re^exchange  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  though  in  this  circuitous  route. 
Verdict,  £913  4s.  3d.  and  the  French  decree,  forbidding  pay- 
ment, made  no  difference ;  for  they  engaged  the  bills  should 
be  paid,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  boMer  to  enquire 
for  what  reason  they  were  not  paid  ;  and  the  drawer  becomes 
liable  to  all  the  consequences  of  non-acceptance  and  non-pay- 
ment. When  the  first  bill  was  drawn  in  London  the  exchange 
was  computed,  and  when  Androine  re-drew  in  Paris,  he  com- 
puted the  re-exehangCj  which,  with  some  small  expenses,  had 
varied  from  £603  19s.  lOd.  to  £913  4s.  3d. 
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Cb.  30. 

Art.  21. 


t  H.  Bl.  886, 
DeBirdt  v. 
Atkinson. 
Maker  of  a 
note  insoU 
r^nt — Ch. 
S0ya.ia,s.67y 
■eemicon* 
tnry-Huid 
Mveraljcaiei 
4Cmncht 
141  to  168. 


Andioe  IS 
Matt.  R.  89, 

Farnam  r. 
Fowle. 


8  T.  It  648, 
Osborne  v. 
l<foad. 


Ld.  Raym38. 
T.  ai66. 


§  49.  This  was  assumpsit,  by  the  eniferjee,  of  a  promi^ 
soiy  note  against  the  enaarter^  drawn  by  one  Brown.  The 
(acts  were,  when  the  deft,  endorsed  the  note,  he  received  no 
consideration,  and  knew  Brown,  the  maker,  was  ituobfentf 
and  the  defendant  gave  no  value  for  it,  but  ''lent  bis  name 
merely  to  give  credit  to  the  note."  Deft's.  first  obyectian, 
want  of  notice ;  second,  na  due  demand  on  the  rndber  ;  third, 
**  as  the  deft,  received  no  benefit  fit)m  the  transactioo,  he 
ought  not,  io  justice,  to  be  charged  with  the  payment  ot  the 
note."  Judgment  for  the  pit.  and  the  court  hdd  it  wia  not 
necessary  to  prove  a  demand  on  the  maker,  immediateiy 
after  the  note  became  due,  or  notice  given  to  the  endorser  of 
the  maker's  refusal  to  pay.  Justice  Buller  observed,  ^  it  has 
been  said,  the  insolveneif  of  the  drawer  does  not  take  away 
the  necessity  of  notice.  That  is  true,  where  value  has  been 
given,  but  no  farther.  Here,  it  is  plain  that  Atkinson  lent  his 
name,  merely  to  give  credit  to  the  note,  and  was  not  an  en- 
dorser in  the  common  course  of  busmess.  It  is  no  answer  to 
say  he  received  no  benefit,  he  never  meant  to  receive  any." 
This  endorser  was  in  the  atuation  of  three  fourths  of  the  en- 
dorsers at  our  banks,  who  have  invariabty  hien  considered  as 
entitled  to  notice. 

Art.  21.  Sded  frindplu  in  pltading  a$  io  tkemm  ^  1. 
As  to  pleadings  or  declarations,  pleas  &c.  on  this  head,  gene- 
rally,  see  American  Precedents,  in  print,  &e.  Kyd  on-  bills ; 
Chitty  on  the  same  subject ;  Story's  Pleadings,  be.  be  in 
which  books  tliere  is  a  sufficient  number  of  good  forms. 

(^  2.  Id  declaring  on  bills,  notes  or  checks  j  bank  notes  or 
drafts ;  the  true  principle,  generally,  is  to  declare  according 
to  the  facts,  as  they  will  appear  in  evidence  ;  and  the  effect 
in  law. 

^  3.  In  these  cases  there  often  are  two  grounds  of  action  : 
1  St  the  bill  or  note,  check  or  draft  itself ;  that  is,  the  contract 
expressed  in  it.  In  this  case  the  declaration  is  on  the  instru- 
ment itself.  2d  the  original  consideration  for  which  the  m- 
strument  was  given.  The  common  or  money  counts,  or  some 
of  them,  constitute  tliis  second  mode  of  declaring ;  both  may 
be  in  the  same  action^ 

^  4.  There  ought  always  to  be  a  count  on  the  instrument ; 
as  in  case  of  default,  it  is  the  measure  of  damages.  And  it  is 
a  special  contract  taken  by  the  party  as  his  security ;  and  as 
a  special  contract,  generally,  excludes  an  implied  one,  it  is 
only  in  special  cases,  the  pit.  can  leave  this  special^  and  resort 
to  an  implied  contract  or  promise.     See  Ch.  9,  a.  22. 

§  5.  Though  usual,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state,  or  to  refer 
to  the  customs  of  merchants^  in  these  declarations ;  for  this 
is  a  public  usage,  of  which  courts,  ex  officio^  take  notice  ;  nor 
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to  refer  to  the  3d  b'4tb  of  Anne  for  the  same  reason  ;  nor    Ch.  20. 
'to  state  a  consideration^  in  declaring  on  these  instruments,  for    Art,  21. 
one  is  implied,  though  usual  to  state  a  consideration,  as  value  v^>»v^^ 
received,  be.  ^  nor  to  make  a  profertj  for  it  is  no  deed,  or  4  t.  R.  339. 
specialty. 

But  any  variance,  between  the  contract  and  the  declaration  Dougi.6d4 
is  fatal,  though  even  stated  under  a  videlicit ;  as  the  very  Bristow  t' 
same  written  contract  declared  on,  must  be  produced  in  evi-  ^'^^^JIJj 
dence,  or  the  one  produced  does  not  support  the  declaration ;  a  T.  r.  nsT 
they,  however,  are  the  same,  when  the  subttance  and  legal  ef-  835-— 4T.  R. 
feet  are  the  same ;  though  often,  if  particulars  are  stated  that  i^^^f 
might  have  been  omitted,  they  must  be  proved.     It  is  a  mate-  28i.--^iJohiM. 
rial  variance,  to  mistake  a  party's  name.     But  if  a  note  be  ^^^^ 
written  never  to  pay,  it  is  correct  to  declare  on  it  as  a  note  to 
pay :  holder  waives  a  doubtful  acceptance.     6  East  199.         See  before. 

^  6.  A  bill  payable  to  r  fictitious  payee  or  order,  is  in  fact 
payable  to  bearer,  and  may  be  declared  on  accordingly, 
against  every  party  aware  of  this  circumstance  when  he  put 
bis  name  to  it. 

^  7.  Whenever  a  pit.  declares  on  a  contract,  it  is  essential 
for  him  to  shew  it ;  also,  to  state  in  his  declaration,  how  he 
and  the  defendant  become  each  a  party  to  it ;  and  if  a  bill 
or  note,  whether  as  payee  or  endorsee,  drawer,  acceptor,  or 
endorser.     And  when  any  act  is  done  per  alium,  it  is  best  so 
to  state  it.     So  to  state  an  express  promise,  whenever  made  ; 
and  if  not  so  made,  then  the  facts  that  make  a  good  ground  of  a 
promise,  and  a  promise  ;  as  in  such  case  the  law  raises  one. 
But  if  the  pit.  do  not  aver  this  implied  promise,  arising  from  g^u^  ]2fl 
the  deft's.  legal  liability,  the  court  and  jury  will  understand  it,  starling  v. 
if  he  truly  state  the  facts  whence  it  arises,  and  the  deft's.  lia-  ^^"eesman. 
bility. 

^  8.   The  legal  operation  may  be  contrary  to  the  words  ^  ^  4^  »  470 
contra^.     As  where  one  Collins  made  a  note,  payable  to  the  Bisliop  v.  ' 
pit.  or  his  order ;  the  pit.  endorsed  it  to  the  deft. ;  he  re-en-  Hayward. 
dorsed  to  the  pit.     The  court  said  the  pit.  might  have  proved  ^gfl^H  *^ 
that  he  was  name^  payee,  and  endorsed,  as  a  mere  matter  of  569.— Biii.  n. 
form ;    and   then  the   deft,    would    be  the  only   real   en-  P-  320. 
dorser,  and  would  have  no  cause  of  action  against  the  pit.  as 
a  prior  endorser  ;  but  also,  that  the  pit.  should  so  have  declar- 
ed, if  the  agreement  was  so,  as  his  counsel  alleged  it  was ; 
but  as  the  record  stood,  the  declaration  being  according  to 
the  words  of  the  note  and  endorsements,  the  pit.  could  not 
have  judgment ;  as  it  would  be,  evidently,  against  a  subsequent 
endorser,  who  would   sue  the  pit.  as  a  prior  one,  and  a  cir- 
cuity of  action  be  the  consequence,  this,  the  law  would  not 
allow. 
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Ch.  30        ^  9.  So  a  note  pajrable  to  aqr  arder^  loay  be  declared  ^w, «» 

^  Jlfft.  21.   a  note  payable  to  eiyte^,  if  I  do  not  order  k  to  be  paid  1o  m^ 

K.^f'v^j  other.    5  Eaat  476,  Smith  r.  McClure. 

l£Mt,4aa.        ^  10.  So  a  note  payable  to  a  married  womao,  may  be 

— 4T.R616.  declared  on,  as  payable  to  her  husband  ;  as  this  is  the  legal 

effect. 
laMod.  MS.  ^  11*  If  there  be  many  blank  endorsements!  the  pk.  may 
--Oo^^eaSy  declare  on  them  all,  and  add  a  count,  making  himself  firH 
jSlSm^  €fMb»rtee ;  and  even  an  ^ndiprtement  im  JuU  may  be  struck 
TT.  K.MS.  cut  at  the  trial.  In  Peacock  v.  Rhodes^  the  pit.,  a  hom&fitU 
--•BMt47e.  purchaser  of  a  stolen  bill,  and  third  endorsee  in  blank,  atruck 
P.aJ7^ib  <Mit  all  but  the  first  endorsement,  and  sued  as  first  endorsee  ; 
JohM.EjS81.  and  recovered.    The  endorsement  supposes  the  delivery  (rf* 

the  hill  or  note.    3  Johns.  Ca.  259 ;  13  East  135.  n. 

7  Eait  281,        ^  12.  Whenever  the  ph.  sues  a  conditinmal  undertaker,  on 

Stobertson^  a  note  or  bill,  as  an  endorser  or  drawer  of  a  bill,  or  endorser 

Selvr.  N.  P.    of  a  note ;  he  must  allege  a  due  demand  on  the  real  debtor, 

m,  Lindo  V.  ^  tlic  acceptor  of  the  bill,  or  maker  of  the  note,  and  4%t  iie- 

Do^  629»    ^  ^f  bis  lailure  to  the  deft.,  as  he  engages,  only  on  condi- 

Boshtoa  9.     tion  these  things   be  done ;  or  the   pit.  must  $tait  some 

A^wtU.     sufficient  reason,  as  above,  why  these  things  have  not  been 

done ;  or  shew,  in  evidence,  the  deft,  has  waived  them,  fay 

promising  to  pay,  8cc.  knowing  all  the  facts  of  the  case :  sucii 

deniand  and  notice  are  matters  of  substance,  and  tho'  want 

thereof  is  not  cured  by  verdict     In  Lindo  v.  Burgps,  the 

declaration  stated  the  demand  on  the  acceptor,  four  days  too 

late,  and  held  bad  ;  and  in  Rusbton  v.  Aspinwall,  when  the 

bill  was  drawn,  and  held  to  be  a  nullity. 

Sdvr.  318.  ^  13.  Both  grounds  of  action.     When  the  action  is  brought 

between  the  immediate  parties  to  the  bill,  it  is  usual  to  add 

such  counts  as  will  embrace  the  consideration  for  which  it 

has  been  drawn ;  for  as  the  bill,  a  simple  contract,  as  between 

these  parties,  does  not  merge   this  consideration^  or  original 

demand ;  the  ph.,  if  he  fail  to  prove  bis  special  count  on  the 

bill,  may  resort  to  evidence  on  his  common  counts.     This  the 

pit.  may  always  do,  if  he  fail  to  prove,  and  it  does  not  appear 

any   special   contract  was   ever   made.      But  if  it  appears 

such  a  one  was  made,  but  void,  by  some  law  ;  then,  also,  gen* 

erally,  he  may  resort  to  his  common  count,  to  recover  this 

demand. 

7T.R.  241.        ^14.  As  where  the  pit.  declared  on  a  written  contract 

Aives^r.  ^^^*  made  in  Jamaica,  void  for  want  of  a  stamp  ;  and  on  a  quan* 

Hodgdon.      ^ttiii  meruit^  the  court  held  he  might  recover  on  the  fuafi^iiiii 

Selw  318        ^^^^* 

Tytev. Jones.  ^  15.  So  where  a  promissory  note  had  been  given  for  mon" 
—1  li^ast  R.  ey  lent,  the  note,  not  being  stamped,  was  void.  Lord  Ken- 
njrf  iTaun  y^°  allowed  the  pit.  to  recover  on  his  count  for  money  fcn^,  by 
ass! 
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the  pit's,  proving  that  when  the  money  was  demanded  of  the  Cr.  20. 
deft.,  for  which  the  note  was  given,  he  acknowledged  the  Art.  21. 
debt.  In  neither  of  these  cases  could  the  written  contract  be  v^v^^ 
received  in  evidence. 

^  16.  But  in  Rolleston  v.  Mebbert,  where  the  pit.  took  a  ST.  R  406, 
defective  bill  of  sale  of  a  ship  at  sea,  the  court  held,  that  JS^i^^ 
though  this  failed  them,  they  could  not  resort  to  their  common  r.Vi. 
law  liens.     Our  courts  do  not  take 'notice  of  foreign  stamps. 
Randall  v.  Rensselaer  ;  but  2  Johns.  R.  423,  act  of  Congress. 

§  17.  So  the  pit.  need  not  declare  on  a  promissory  note^  ^^^  jj  p 
but  may  for  money  /en/,  and  give  the  note  in  evidence  ;  but  137/ Story 
not  if  he  take  a  bond  ;  for  a  specialty  or  deed  merges  the  con-  '•  Atkins.— 
sideration.     The  3  &  4  Anne  only  adds  a  further  remedy,  'jze^tdme  * 
and  does  not  take  away  that  which  before  existed,  at  common  case, 
law.     A  note  is  valid,  though  stamped  with  a  stamp  of  supe<* 
rior  value.     Robinson's  case,  2  Burr.  1177. 

^  18.  But  if  there  be  a  note  .or  bill,  and  the^deft.  is  dis-  3e"^^Z 
charged  by  the  pit's,  laches  or  want  of  due  diligence,  as  to  4  ^\  159] 
demand  of  notice,  or  is  discharged  by  alterations  in  either  be. 
the  pit.  will  not  be  allowea  to  resort  to  his  common  counts. 
And,  generally,  where  a  valid  note  or  bill  has  existed,  it  must 
be  relied  on.     And,  also,  where  there  is  no  privity  between  j  ^^^  gg 
the  pit.  and  deft.,  as  where  an  endorsee  sues^  the  original  con"  Johnson  v 
sideration  of  the  bill  or  note  is  no  ground  of  action.     There  p^^''"^"^ 
is  no  privity  between  the  acceptor  and  endorsee  of  a  bill,  or 
the  maker  and  endorsee  of  a  note.     Chitty  on  PI.  10. 

§  19.  But  in  Grant  v.  Vaughan,  where  the  defendant  gave  3  Burr.  1616^ 
a  cash  note  thus  :  London,  Oct.  22,  1763.     Pay  to  ship  For-  v^ghan. 
tune^  or  bearer,  £500.     Directed  to  one  Asgill,  the  deft's. 
banker ;  and  this  note  was  to  one  BickneU,  a  husband  of  a 
ship  of  the  deft.     BickneU  lost  the  note :  A  found  it,  and 
four  days  after  it  was  payable,  in  London,  came  to  the  pit's.  „     13  j  u 
shop,  at  Portsmouth  ;  and  he,  bond  fide,  bought  the  note,  and  r.  238. 
for  a  valuable  consideration.     Deft,  finding  the  note  was  lost, 
sent  word  to  Asgill  not  to  pay  it.     The  pit.  sued,  and  his 
first  count  was  on  an  inland  bill :   his  second,  assumpsit  for 
money  had  and  received  ;  and  on  this  second  count,  he  recov- 
ered ;  and  the  court  held  (sixth  point  in  the  action)  clearly, 
this  action  lies  fot  money  had  and  received,  in  favour  of  the 
bearer y  bondJUe,  of  a  bill  or  note,  payable  to  bearer.     Judg- 
ment for  the  pit.,  Grant,  upon  the  ground,  if  A  draw  a  bill  or 
note  in  favour  of  a  bearer,  it  is  evidence  of  money  had  and 
received  to  the  bearer's  use.     Yet,  what  privity  is  there  be- 
tween the  Nearer  and  drawer  of  such  a  note  ?      And  also, 
that  it  js  a  question  of  law,  whether  a  note  or  bill  is  negotiable 
or  not ;  that  BickneU,  himself  might  undoubtedly  have  brought  i^\^  y    '*' 
tfais.ftctioa  ;  and  now  the  bearer  may  bring  it,  as  for  money  re* 
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Ch.  20.    ceived  to  his  use.     Many  cases  were  cited  by  the  court,  in 
Art.  21.   support  of  this  action. 

^^^y^^  The  modem  rules  of  proof,  as  to  lost  bills,  notes,  or  checks 
which  are  sued.  2  Phil.  Evid.  15,  16.  The  plaintiff,  who 
sues  on  a  note,  as  bearer j  must  prove  the  maker's  hand-writ- 
ing, and  the  endorsements  be  states  in  his  declarations  ;  and 
if  die  note  has  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  afterwards  negotiated, 
the  holder  must  shew,  if  he  has  received  notice  of  such  proof 
being  required,  that  he  received  it  bona  fidey  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  cites  Grant  v.  Vaugham,  and  Peacock  v. 
Rhodes.  Phillips  adds,  if  the  pit's,  title,  as  holder,  is  brought 
into  suspicion  by  his  witness,  he  must  prove  the  consideration, 
though  no  notice  has  been  given  to  that  effect ;  but  if  no  sus- 
picion arise  on  the  pit's,  case,  he  will  not  be  obliged,  even  af- 
ter notice,  to  prove  the  consideration,  until  it  has  been  im- 
peached, cites  4.  Taunt.  114,  he.  When  the  pit.  hais  estab- 
lished a  prima  facie  case,  then  it  remains  for  the  deft,  to  im- 
peach his  title  ;  and  until  he  has  made  the  title  suspicious,  by 
shewing  that  the  note  was  lost,  or  obtained  by  force  or  fraud, 
he  cannot,  merely  by  givbg  notice  ^o  prove  the  consideration, 
cast  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  ph.,  but  the  deft,  cannot  pro- 
duce evidence  to  impeach  the  pit's  title,  without  having  givea 
previous  notice  to  him  of  such  intention.  Dunlap  says,  the 
general  rule  is,  that  the  endorsee,  or  holder,  of  a  bill  or  note, 
^  payable  to  bearer,  or  endorsed  in  blank ;  or  of  a  check,  is 

prima  facie,  to  be  deemed  the  rightful  owner  of  it,  and  he 
need  not  prove  his  title  to  it,  unless  circumstances  of  suspi- 
cion appear,  as  that  it  has  been  lost,  or  stolen,  he.  cites  Miller 
V.  Race,  1  Burr.  452,  fully  stated,  Ch.  76,  a.  2,  s.  10;  case 
of  a  bank  note  lost  by  robbery,  the  bond  Jide  receiver  of  it 
recovered  against  the  bank,  in  trover,  as  for  money  ;  cites 
Cruger  v.  Armstrong  &:  al.  3  Johns.  Ca.  5  was  a  case  of  a 
check,  sufficiently  staled,  Ch.  50,  s.  16  ;  cites  too,  Conroy  v. 
Warren,  there  stated  ;  13  Mass.  R.  160  was  the  case  of 
Brown  v.  Oilman  h  al.  sufficiently  stated  Ch.  20,  a.  8,  s.  2, 
cited  2  Dallas  146 ;  cites  also,  6  Mass.  R.  453,  was  Bayley 
h  al.  V.  Taber  &i  al.,  sufficiently  stated,  Ch.  20,  a.  11,  s.  11; 
5  Bin.  479,  Holme  v  Karpser.  What  is  cause  of  suspicion 
is  in  each  case  a  question  of  evidence. 

Ou  the  common  counts,  a  note  payable  to  bea^fr,  is  evidence 
(2  Phil.  Evid.  16)  of  money  had  and  received  by  the  deft, 
the  maker,  for  the  pit's,  use,  12  Johns.  R.  90,  Pierce  t;. 
Crafts,  need  not  prove  any  debt  due  from  the  maker  to  the 
bearer,  other  than  the  note  proves. 
1  East  104,  ^  20.  In  this  case  the  court  would  not  allow  the  accept- 
OjIUms.''  ance  of  a  bill  was  evidence  of  money  had  and  received  to  the 
holder's  use  on  such  a  count  by  an  endorsee  against  such  ac- 
ceptor.    See  Ch.  9,  a.  3. 
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^21.  In  this  case  of  a  bill  drawn  by  Levisy  b  Co.  in    Ch.  20« 
lav^our  of  John  White,  the  drawers  knew  he  never  existed.    Art,  21 « 
It  was  held,  an  innocent  endorsee,  ibr  a  valuable  consideration,    v^.^^y^^ 
might  recover  against  the  acceptor,  knowing  the  payee  was  a  i  h.  bi.,  in 
fictitious  person,  as  on  a  bill  payable  to  bearer,  but  not  as  for  Gi^bson  r. 
money  paid  &lc.  by  this  endorsee  to  the  use  of  the  acceptor.  ggSl-a  East 
Though  this  last  point  was  not  expressly  decided,  it  appeared  177. 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  court ;  and  p.  602,  Eyre  C.  B.  said,  it 
roust  be  a  very  special  case  to  support  such  assumpsit. 

^  22.  A  owing  B  for  brokerage,  and  B  owing  C  for  money  J  ^- ^'-  ^^' 
lent,  B  directed  A  to  pay  what  he  owed  him  to  C,  as  a  secu-  Douglas.— 
rity,  thereon  C  lent  B  a  further  sura.     A  accepted  B's  order,  2  Pbii.  Evid. 
and  then  refused  to  comply  with  it.     Held^  C  might  sue  A  fotQ^  *9  a^l 
money  had  and  received,  and  Gould  J.  said,  "  if  my  debtor  ten-  s.  6, 9— 
der  me  money  which  I  give  back  to  him,  and  tell  him  to  pay  it  l?/*^*'?;^?* 

*  *u        u     *u         -         '  *     cr    .  •  *     *u  276.— MEast 

to  another,  he  then,  mpomt  of  fact,  receives  money  to  the  use  5g2.  ' 
of  the  other."  Wilson  J.  dissented  as  to  money  had  and  re- 
ceived, and  thought  no  action  would  lie  for  money  had  and 
received,  but  where  money  had  been  actually  received*  As 
to  averring  second  and  third  not  paid  &;c.  Salk.  130;  1  Ld* 
Raym.  810  ;  1  Cranch  418,  419, 

^  23.  One  partner  may  endorse  a  note  given  to  the  part-  ^°j?.®?'  ^' 
nership,   in  the  partnership  name;  and  thereby  assign  the  cogswcllf 
interest  of  it  to  himself,  and  in  his  own  name  may  maintain  an 
action  against  the  maker  of  the  note  on  such  an  endorsement, 
but  it  is  conceived  not  against  the  endorsers,  as  in  that  case 
the  pit.  would  be  named  one  of  the  defts. 

(^  24.  A  subsequent  promise  by  the  deft.,  whether  drawer  or  7  East2Sl« 
endorser  to  pay,  is  evidence  of  presentment  to  the  maker  or  L«ndie  r. 
drawee  for  payment,  and  of  notice  to  the  deft. ;  then  no  spe-  chitty^  " 
cial  count  is  necessary.     If  in  making  a  note  the  date  be  mis-  844, 371. 
taken  it  may  be  corrected  in  the  declaration. 

A  note  made  by  an  agent  may  be  stated  to  have  been  made  i?V?l;^J2j 
by  the  principal,  as  that  is  the  legal  operation,  or  by  D  by  one  .12  Mod. 

E,  his  agent  in  that  behalf  on at  — —  made  8tc.,  And  if  346.— chitty 

by  an  agent  it  is  fatal  to  declare  the  note  or  bill  was  subscrib-  ^^' 
ed  by  the  hand  of  the  principal.  So  '*  under  their  hand,''  if 
signed  by  one  deft,  for  himself,  and  as  agent  to  the  other,  the 
variance  is  essential ;  but  this  dictum  may  be  doubled  as  to 
him  who  acts  by  an  agent,  the  rule  applies  facit  per  alium 
fadt  per  se. 

%  25.  If  the  endorsee  of  a  biU  discharge  the  acceptor,  bav-  6  Mass.  R.  85, 
ing  no  funds  in  his  hands  of  the  drawer,  this  is  no  plea  in  an  ^p^"^n' 
action  against  him. 

^  26.  Defence.  All  the  actions  on  biUs  be.  are  founded  on 
contracts.  1.  The  grounds  of  defence ;  defective  statements 
of  the  cause  of  action  in  the  pit's,  declaration,  10  regard  to 
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Cr.  30.  which  the  deit«  may  plead  various  pleas  in  abatement,  or  de* 
Art.  21.  mur  specially  for  want  of  form  in  the  declaration,  or  demur 
generally,  because  it  is  not  sufficient  in  substance  to  entitle 
him  to  judgment.  Numerous  indeed  may  be  the  pleas  and  de- 
murrers on  these  grounds,  but  in  practice  they  long  have  been 
very  few.  The  plea  generally  is,  that  the  deft,  never  promis- 
ed, though  there  may  be  special  pleas,  as  accord  and  satisfac- 
tion, payment,  statute  of  limitation,  bankruptcy,  tender,  infancy, 
alienage,  discharges  under  insolvent  acts,  a  release.  Sic.  found 
under  their  respective  heads,  or  among  pleas  in  assumpsit  gen- 
erally, 

^  27.  The  deft,  may  deny,  that  the  instrument  declared  on 
was  ever  made  or  accepted,  or  endorsed,  or  that  the  deft,  was 
ever  party  to  the  contract,  or  that  the  payment  of  the  bill  or 
note  was  ever  demanded  of  the  acceptor  or  maker  ;  or  if  it 
was,  that  notice  was  never  given  thereof  to  the  deft.,  that.the 
contract  was  void  or  voidable  for  want  of  capacity  in  the  deft, 
to  contract,  because  a  minor,  mamed  woman,  he.  So  the 
deft,  may  deny  there  was  any  consideration  or  aver  it  was 
illegal ;  so  the  deft,  may  deny  the  pit.  is  able  in  law  to  sue, 
because  outlawed,  an  alien  enemy  or  a  bankrupt  he.  So  the 
deft,  in  bis  defence  may  allege  a  set-off,  a  former  recovery  &c. 
^  28.  Many  of  these  matters  of  defence  are  only  in  evi- 
dence, as  whenever  the  deft,  denies  the  bill  or  note  was  made 
accepted  or  endorsed  at  all,  or  in  a  manner  legally  binding ; 
but  whenever  the  deft,  admits  there  was  once  a  legal  contract, 
and  means  to  defend  himself  by  saying  it  has  been  performed 
or  discharged,  this  matter  he  may  plead  specially,  though 
not  often  necessarily  so,  as  the  plea  never  promised  forces  the 
ph.  to  prove  his  right  of  action,  and  this  right  is  often  gone  by 
payment  and  performances  in  other  ways. 

^  29.  Where  a  right  of  action  once  existed  and  has  been 
specially  discharged,  as  by  bankruptcy  fcc.  The  matter  of 
defence  must  be  pleaded  because  discharged  by  matter  in  law, 
and  so  to  be  pleaded. 

^  30.  In  general,  evidence  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  the 
evidence  in  other  cases  of  simple  contracts.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  evidence  peculiar  to  bills  and  notes,  and  negotiable 
contracts  in  regard  to  considerations,  demands  of  payment, 
notices  and  protests,  damages,  exchange,  reexchange,  &c. 
most  of  which  has  been  noticed  already.  The  evidence  as  a 
general  rule  must  be  according  to  the  issue  joined  ;  to  support 
an  action  against  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  or  the  endorser  of  a 
note,  the  hand  writing  of  the  drawer  or  maker  need  not  be 
proved.  The  acceptance  of  a  bill  may  be  verbal  or  in  writing ; 
and  if  by  an  agent  his  authority  must  be  proved,  and  to  this 
purpose  be  is  a  witness,     ll  one  or  more  accept  a  bill  condi- 
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tionally,  his  or  their  hand  writing  must  be  proved  if  disputed,    Ch.  20. 
and  the  condition  must  be  proved  to  have  been  performed  or    Art.  21. 
the  conditional  event  to  have  taken  place  :  and  if  a  bill  or   v«^V^> 
note  pass  by  delivery  only,  as  when  to  bearer  or  endorsed 
blank,  the  delivery  must  be  proved,  and  generally  possession 
is  this  evidence. 

^31.  The  endorsee  must  prove  the  signature  of  each  en-  i  t.  r.  664, 
dorser  he  claims  under,  even  agamst  the  acceptor,  for  it  is  ^™"**'  ^-^ 
only  by  valid  endorsements  such  endorsee  is  entitled  to  the  4  d  k  eTso 
bill  or  note,  and  if  the  acceptor  saw  the  endorsement,  or  a  31.— Peake 
drawer  drew  the  bill  payable  to  his  own  order,  and  himself  ^^'^^^^^' 
endorsed  it,  it  makes  no  difference.     But  the  pit.  need  prove 
only  such  endorsements  as  he  declares  upon  in  his  declaration, 
or  insists  on  at  the  trial.     An  endorser  by  his  endorsement 
admits  the  signatures  of  the  drawer  and  of  prior  endorsers.  As  ^ 
the  law  presumes  the  acceptor  has  a  consideration  for  his  ac-  3  t.'r.  |^ 
ceptance  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 
each  one  by  signing  admits  all  the  prior  signatures  necessarily 
on  the  bill  or  note,  if  he  sign  seeing  the  bill  or  note. 

?J  32.  A  party  to  the  bill  or  note  when  a  witnesi  or  not.   In  *T.  R.  996, 
this  case  the  court  laid  down  the  principle  very  extensively,  ^^  shelly^'* 
and  held,  that  a  person  is  not  a  competent  witness  to  impeach  See  ch.  90, 
a  security  to  which  he  has  given  currency,  and  Lord  Mansfield  ^'  ^^' 
said,  the  rule  is,  "  that  no  party  who  has  signed  a  paper  or 
deed  shall  ever  be  permitted  to  give  testimony  to  invalidate 
that   instrument  which    he  hath  signed,"  though   he  is  not 
interested  in  the  event  of  the  suit.      This  is  the  broadest 
ground  that  has  been  taken  to  exclude  as  a  witness  a  party  to 
a  paper.     It  is  admitted  to  be  a  rule  founded  on  public  policy ; 
but  in  the  above  case  it  was  carried  further  than  the  reason  of 
that  policy  goes.    Hence,  the  broad  rule  in  this  case  has  been 
continually  narrowed  more  and  more  by  subsequent  decisions. 
The  leading  idea  was  in  Walton  v.  Shelly,  that  every  man  who 
is  a  party  to  an  instrument  gives  credit  to  it. 

^  33.  Since  the  above  decision  it  has  been  held,  that  in  an  7  T.  R.  62. 
action  by  an  endorsee  of  a  bill  against  the  acceptor,  the  payee,  Jourdalnc  r. 
become  endorser,  is  a  witness  to  prove  the  bill  originally  void  ;  "^^    ' 

as  that  it  was  made  in  London  instead  of  Hamburgh,  and  so 
void  for  want  of  a  stamp. 

^  34.  So  if  the  endorsee  sue  the  acceptor,  the  drawer  is  a  4  Esp.  82.— 
witness  to  the  acceptor's  signature,  though  the  defence  be  for-  Chitty  306.— 
gery.     So  in  such  an  action  the  drawer  of  a  bill  payable  to        ^' 
his  own  order  is  a  witness  to  prove  usury  in  discounting  the 
bill ;  yet  by  his  name  he  has  sanctioned  the  bill,  and  the  pit. 
is  endorsee. 

?i  35.  If  the  endorser  of  a  note  receive  money  from  the  ma*  7  T.  R.001^ 
ker  to  take  it  upj  he  is  a  witness  for  the  maker  sued  by  the  ^^^  ^^ 
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Ch.  20.    endorsee,  to  prove  it  paid  by  such  endorser,  a$  he  is  liable  t9 

Art.  21.    the  pit.  on  the  note  if  the  action  be. defeated,  or  (o  the  deft. 

*.«^V^b«^  for  money  had  and  received,  if  the  action  succeed,  and  hid 

being  liable  in  the  latter  case  to  compensate  the  deft,  for  the 

costs  incurred  in  the  action  by  such  non-payment  makes  no 

difference.     And  in  an  action  against  the  maker  of  a  note,  the 

Cbltty  306      endorser  is  a  good  witness  to  prove  it  paid.    Endorsee  v.  Eih 

dorser,  maker  admitted  to  prove  the  nole  altered. 

^  36.  The  cases  in  England  on  this  point  have  varied  much 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  on  the  whole  they  are  essen- 
tially different  from  the  decisions  on  the  same  point  in  the 
United  States.     Hence,  it  is  most  hnportant  to  attend  to  the 
American  decisions. 
1 D*  t  E  664*      ^  ^^'  '^^^  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  Massachusetts  in  this 
Smith  V.      '  C3S6  held,  that  the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  estopped 
Cbeftter.         to  deny  the  handwriting  of  the  drawer,  but  not  of  the  first  en- 
dorser, though  his  name  was  on  the  bill  when  accepted,  but 
not  necessarily  so. 

s'j^m'w'  ^  ^^'  '"  ^^'^  ^^®  ^^^  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 

ren  t.  Meny.  c^^setts  decided,  that  a  party  to  a  negotiable  security  shall  not 
Like  case       be  a  witness  to  prove  it  void  at  the  time  he  gave  it  currency ; 

10  Johns.  R.    Iju^  iijgj  jjg  n^^y  lyQ  admitted  to  testify  to  any  fact  happening 

1 1  Johns.  R.    afterwards,  if  not  interested  in  the  suit.     In  this  and  other 
128.  cases  this  court  has  confined  the  rule  to  negotiable  paper,  and 

to  facts  existing  when  the  party  has  sanctioned,  by  his  signa- 
ture the  instrument,  and  neither  the  reason  or  policy  of  the 
law  will  justify  any  other  rules.     The  pit.  was  endorsee. 
8 Mass. R. 31.       §39.  In  this  action  Parsons  C.  J.  said,  "the  rule,  that  a 
bT"  "  t'         ^^^  ^^^^'^  "°^  ^^  permitted  to  invalidate  his  own  endorsement, 
is  confined  to  negotiable  securities,  and  in  those  cases  he  may, 
if  not  interested,  testify  to  any  facts,  excepting  such  as  may 
prove    the   security  void   at  the  lime  of  his    endorsement." 
Hence,  he  may  testify  to  prove  it  valid. 
3  Mass.  R.  X  ^q^  ^^  endorser  of  a  note  not  liable  as  such,  is  a  good 

225,  Rico ».         .  y  .  .  /.      ,      .  11    J        •        1-1 

Stearns.  Witness  to  prove  its  execution  ;  for  he  is  not  called  to  mvalidate 
an  instrument  he  has  put  his  name  to,  but  to  confirm  it,  and 
this  is  altogether  consistent  with  his  endorsement. 

3  Mass.  R.  '^  41.  In  this  case  also  it  was  resolved,  that  the   payee  and 

665.  Parker  j  r  •  •  '      .  .  ^  -^     . 

V.  Lovejoy.  endorser  of  a  note  is  not  a  witness  to  prove  it  usurious,  m  an 
action  by  the  endorsee  against  the  maker,  as  his  testimony 
would  be  to  destroy  his  own  contract  or  an  instrument  he  had 
sanctioned  as  true  and  genuine,  and  by  reason  of  a  fact  ex- 
isting at  the  time  of  his  sanction. 

4  Mass.  R.  (^  42.  The  very  same  decision  on  the  same  principles  was 
hm  r^Sute^^   made  in  this  case  by  the  whole  court,  as  was  made  in  the 

abov«  case  of  Parker  v.  Lovejoy  ;  Mann  v.  Swan,   14  Johns^. 
R.  270. 
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^  43.  In  the  Sup.  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  it  has  been  de-    Ch.  20. 
cided,  that  in  an  action  of  the  endorsee  against  the  maker,  an    Art.  2L 
endorser  is  not  a  witness  to  prove  that  there  was  no  original    \.^^y^^ 
consideration  for  the  bill  2  Dallas,  194, 

^  44.  And  the  same  point  has  received  a  similar  decision  ^*®^  J* 
in  Connecticut,  in  Allen  v.  Holkins ;  in  Virginia,  and  in  New-  |  ^i^y'^  r. 
York.  i7.-^hit^ 

§  45.  Forbearance  of  a  suit  for  twenty  years  will,  in  equi-  ^^  ^*"*' 
ty,  be  a  good  bar,  though  between  merchant  and  merchant ;  Watson  on 
as  this  common  presumption  applies  to  mercantile  as  well  as  pArtnenbip, 
to  other  contracts. 

§  46.  The  endorsee  sued  the  maker  of  a  promissory  note  :  ^^^J^^y 
he  plead,  it  was  made  and  endorsed  in  blank  and  given  to  t.  Merchant 
one  Levi  Thaxter,  to  secure  a  loan  made  to  the  deft.«  by 
Thaxter,  and  that  Thaxter  had  not  assigned  his  interest  but 
remained  the  real  creditor  in  the  action,  hoc  paratus^  be.  then 
plead  usunfy  taken  by  Thaxter,  on  tliis  note  on  the  loan  to  the 
deft.,  and  tendered  his  oath,  be.  On  demurrer,  judgment 
for  the  pit. }  plea  bad,  for  part  is  triable  by  jury,  and  part  by 
oath  on  the  statute ;  and  the  oath  can  be  admitted  only  be- 
tween the  creditor  and  debtor :  so  is  the  statute. 

§  47.  If  the  endorsee  sue  the  drawer  of  a  foreign  bill,  the  ^  Maw.  R. 
deft,  may  plead  or  shew  the  pit.  holds  it  as  the  agent  of  the  ^prontisBf 
payees^  and  that  they  had  requested  the  drawer  not  to  pay  it  to 
him ;  and  if  the  payees  endorse  a  bill  to  A,  to  collect  it  as  the 
agent  of  the  payees,  and  A  endorses  it  to  B  in  trust  for  the 
payees,  A  not  to  be  liable  ;  A  is  a  witness  to  prove  the  trust, 
and  to  defeat  B's  action  against  the  drawer,  desired,  by  the 
payees,  real  owners  of  it,  not  to  pay  it. 

Neither  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  its  endorsements,  are  within 
the  statute  of  frauds  ;  nor  are  they  specialties  ;  nor  to  be  ex- 
plained by  parol  evidence,  where  there  is  no  latent  ambiguity, 
though  simple  contracts  ;  ^'  because  the  written  terms  of  the 
contract  are  better  evidence  of  its  intent,  than  any  parol  ex- 
planation ;  but  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  contradict  a 
simple  contract,  as  to  shew  no  value  received,  on  a  note  ex- 
pressed to  be  for  value  received ;  or  to  shew  the  written  con- 
tract does  not  contain  all  the  agreement.  So  it  may  be  prov- 
ed the  pit.  did  not  receive  this  bill  as  assignee^  but  only  as 
agent  of  the  payees.  This  endorser  was  admitted  as  a  witness 
not  to  impeach  a  negotiable  contract,  but  to  prove,  that  when 
he  endorsed  it,  there  was  a  trusty  not  expressed  in  his  endorse^  2  Phil.  £v. 
ment.  Letters  written  by  the  payee  to  the  maker  when  the  ^^' 
note  is  dated,  are  evidence  to  prove  usury,  in  an  action  by  the 
endorsee  against  the  maker ;  sectu  since  56  Geo.  III.  Ch.  93. 

^  48.  Eliph.  Butman  gave  his  note  to  the  pit.  for  $100  ^•"lenr. 
payable  to  him  or  order.     The  deft  wrote  his  name  blank  oo  KUtfedge.-^ 
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Ch.  30. 
Art.  21. 
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11,  a  18.— 
A  biU  isMied 
Id  Uaak  as  to 

Syee,  the 
r  holder 
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2  Maule  k, 
•9ei.  vu. 
7  Mass.  R. 
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mnney* 


8  mass.  R. 
480,  Roggles 
V.  Patten. 


9  Mass.  R. 
497,  Forbes 
&  al.  V.  £1. 
ctridge. 


.">  Johnson's 
n.  68,  Tobey 
t.  Barker. 


7  Cranch, 
208  Sheeby 
V.  Mande- 
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the  bouom  of  it,  as  guarantor,  and  ver&«%  authorized  another 
to  write  a  sufficient  guarantee  over  the  deit's*  name.  Pit.  de- 
clared in  consideration  of  his  forbearance  till  he  returned  from 
sea  to  sue.  Butman,  the  defendant,  promised  to  guarantee 
the  payment  of  the  said  note.  Judgment  for  the  pk.  and  |m^ 
rol  eridence  to  prove  such  authority.  The  deft's.  agnature  oa 
the  back  of  the  note,  with  authority  to  another  to  write  the 
guaranty  ;  and  that  being  written  bv  him,  is  a  good  memoran- 
dum in  writing  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 

^  49.  The  payee  of  a  promissory  note  endorsed  it,  *^  I 
guarantee  the  payment  of  the  within  note  in  eighteen  months, 
provided  it  cannot  be  collected  of  the  promiser  before  that 
time."  The  holder  must  prove  a  title  to  the  note,  to  recover 
against  the  endorser.  Judgment  against  the  pit.,  here  is 
no  endorsement  to  pass  the  property  of  the  note  to  him. 

§  50.  There  is  a  minute  that  if  A  and  B  give  a  joint  note, 
and  A  pays  his  part,  and  the  endorsee  sues  B,  it  is  no  plea 
in  bar,  for  him  to  state  that  A  has  so  paid,  and  has  been  dis- 
charged by  the  promissee,  before  the  note  was  endorsed ; 
for  it  should  have  been  pleaded  in  abatement  on  a  jomt  note 
when  one  was  sued.  And  if  a  promissory  note  be  for  the 
payment  of  money  at  a  day  and  place  certain,  it  is  no  plea  in 
bar  that  the  holder  of  the  note  was  not  present  at  the  time 
and  place  fixed  for  payment. 

^51.  A  in  the  United  States  consigns  his  ship  to  B  in  Ire- 
land, he  to  insure  her  and  to  draw  a  bill  on  hira  payable  in 
London  ;  the  bill  was  accepted  ;  before  it  became  aue,  the 
acceptor  bought  and  remitted  exchange  lo  reimburse  the  house 
in  London,  for  their  payment  of  the  bill.  The  bills  thus  re- 
mitted did  not  fall  due  in  season  for  the  acceptance,  and  be- 
fore due,  the  parties  to  them  became  bankrupt.  Held,  A  was 
not  liable  for  the  loss  thus  incurred  ;  for  the  pit.  B,  in  Irelandf 
accepted  the  bill  on  his  own  account,  and  not  as  agent  of  the 
American  drawer ;  and  it  belonged  to  the  pit.  to  meet  the 
payment  according  to  his  acceptance. 

^  52.  The  Supreme  Court  of  New-York  held,  that  a  prom- 
issory note  is  not  payment  of  a  precedent  debt,  unless  there 
is  an  express  agreement  to  accept  it  in  payment,  and  to  take 
the  risk  of  the  insolvency  of  the  maker.  This  was  a  note 
given  for  a  part  of  certain  rent,  for  which  a  receipt  was  given 
in  full ;  and  parol  evidence  was  allowed  to  prove  the  note 
was  for  part  of  the  rent ;  also  held,  that  parol  evidence  is 
admissible  to  explain  or  contradict  the  terms  of  the  receipt ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  a  general  principle  in  regard  to  receipts. 

^  53.  Held  1st,  a  note  payable  in  60  days  will  not  prove  a 
count,  not  stating  when  payable  ;  2d  assumpsit  on  a  promis- 
sory note  in  Vurginia,  and  writ  of  enquiry ;  a  note  must  be 
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produced  like  the  ooe  counted  on ;  3d,  but  need  not  be  pror-  Ch.  20. 
ed  ;  4tb,  pit.  cannot  give  evidence  the  variance  is  his  attor-  Art.  21. 
ney's  mistake.  v^-v'V^ 

^  54.  An  endorser,  obliged  to  take  up  a  note-^^kis  remedy  7  Craoch 
against  the  maker — may  have  assumpsit,  paying  it  ufier  pro-  278,  Morgan 
test,  and  for  the  amount  of  the  note,  with  costs  of  protest  :^    «>«  « • 
1st  count  on  a  note  in  the  common  form  under  the  statute  of 
Anne  ;  2d  for  money  paid  be. ;  and  3d  a  special  count  stat- 
ing the  whole  case.     Plea  non-assumpsit^  and  verdict  below 
for  the  pit. ;  deft,  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  alleging  3d 
count  was  bad  ;  motion  overruled  he.;  error  brought  by  the 
maker.     Judgment  for  the  endorser  affirmed,  though  mainly 
objected,  the  count  should  have  been  founded  on  the  note^  so 
as  to  oblige  the  pit.  to  producs  it  at  the  trial ;  but  the  court 
observed  it  stated  the  pit.  paid  the  note,  and  the  court  pre- 
sumed it  was  so  produced. 

^  66.  JVo  set-off  on  a  promissory  note,  payable  at  a  bank;  J  ^JJJJ^^. ' 
for  the  maker,  by  making  it  there  payable,  authorises  it  to  ad-  vllle  «.  Union 
vance  on  his  credit  to  the  owner,  the  sum  named  in  it ;  2d,  Bank  of 
it  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  bank,  to  set  up  off-sets  against  the  ^<>'^8»^^"* 
note,  on   account   of  any   transactions  between   the   parties. 
Action  was  debt  by  the  bank  against  Mandeville,  the  maker  of 
the  note,  endorsed  to  it.     Special  verdict  found  he  made  it 
Jan.   16,   1811,  being  always  an  inhcJntant  of  Alexandria, 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  made  it  at  said  town^  payable  to 
C.  J.  Nourse,  or  order,  sixty  days  after  date  ;  negotiable  at 
said  bank  of  Georgetown,  payable  at  the  bank  of  Potomac,  in 
Alexandria   for  $410,61,  negotiated  accordingly,  protested, 
due  notice,  inc.    Judgment  affirmed  with  damages,  6  per  cent 
a  year,  be. 

(j  66.  A,  one  member  of  a  commercial  company,  gives  his  van'^NcMr^^ 
promissory  note  to  B,  another  member  of  it,  to  its  use  ;  B,  in  PorrMt. 
bis  own  name  may  sue  A,  to  recover  to  its  use.  2d  A  decla- 
ration is  on  a  joint  note,  and  the  defendant  pleads  it  is  the 
separate  note  of  one  of  the  defts.,  and  was  given  to,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  ph.,  in  full  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  this  plea  is 
bad,  as  it  amounts  to  the  general  issue.  Though  this  note 
was  given  to  Forrest,  president  of  the  company  (of  four  or 
five  hundred  members)  it  could  be  sued  only  in  his  name,  and 
as  trustee  of  it, 

^  67.  A  note  given  for  the  price  of  land  conveyed  is  good,  m^i*?J^. 
except  the  seller's  title  totally  fail,  and  the  promiser  was  igno-  ^^^^^  Cook/ 
rant  of  the  defect ;  is  held,  if  he  knows  of  the  incumbrancei 
or  the  title  fails  but  in  part.     See  Little  v.  Roberts,  Ch.  1,  a. 
42,  s.  7.     See  cases  2  Phil.  Evid.  11 ;  11  Johns.  R.  61.         15 Mass.  R. 

^  68.  A  gave  his  note  to  a  nnnor  for  his  labour,  he  endors-  278,  Nigfatin- 
ed  it  to  B  for  a  valuable  consideration  j  B  knowbg  the  endor*  SSon,  mJ* 
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ser  was  a  minor ;  his  father  received  the  contents  of  A ;  he 
and  the  father  both  knowing  of  the  endorsement  Held,  B 
could  recover  it  of  A,  for  a  minor  may  endorse  a  negotiable 
note  or  bill,  so  as  to  pass  the  property ;  and  his  acts  are  void- 
able only. 

Where  partners  in  trade  are  liable  to  the  endorsee  of  a 
negotiable  note,  made  by  one  of  them  to  C,  in  the  name  of 
their  firm,  though  he  endorse  C's  name,  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  2  Phil.  Evid.  14. 

§  59.  An  officer  may  take  and  sue  a  negotiable  note  as 
collateral  security  on  an  execution  ;  as  where  the  deft.  Wood 
had  made  such  a  note  to  Hodge,  against  whom  the  ph.,  a 
deputy  sherifiT,  had  an  pxecution ;  H  endorsed  it  blank  as  a 
pledge  to  the  pit. ;  he  sold  it  at  auction  to  himself,  as  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  returned  the  sale  on  the  execution,  then  re- 
covered the  note  of  the  deft. 

^  60.  A  pit.  must  declare,  and  state  a  presentment  of  « 
note,  at  a  particular  place^  and  a  demand  there,  whenever  it  is 
so  payable,  unless  the  makers  discharge  the  holder  from  such 
presentment  and  demand.  Nor  is  this  discharge  shewn  by  an 
allegation  they  are  insolvent,  and  have  wholly  refused  then 
and  thenceforth  to  pay,  at  the  place  specified,  any  of  their 
notes ;  nor  can  it  be  intended  from  die  allegation  of  refusal, 
there  was  a  presentment.  And  if  the  drawee  accept  a  bill  to 
pay  at  a  particular  place,  he  is  liable  to  pay  there  only ;  and 
the  holder  may  reject  such  qualified  acceptance ;  but  if  he 
accept  it,  he  admits  a  condition  precedent,  that  he  must  pre- 
sent it  to  the  acceptor  for  payment  at  that  place,  and  plead 
accordingly,  and  allege  performance  of  this  condition  either  in 
an  action  against  the  drawer  or  acceptor. 

§  61.  A  promissory  note  wittiout  words  of  negotiability, 
may,  if  the  payee  sue  tlie  maker,  be  declared  on  as  a  note 
within  the  statute. 

^  62*  A  note  to  pay  £40,  in  land  at  $2  an  acre,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  on  the  money  count.  Smith  r.  Smith,  and 
an  insolvent  discharged  in  Rhode-Island,  is  no  bar  in  New- 
York,  to  a  note  made  in  Massachusetts. 

§  63.  Though  a  note  be  not  negotiable,  yet  the  contract 
made  thereon  by  endorsement  extends  to  all  future  endorsees  ^ 
and  an  endorsee  may  sue  a  remote  endorser. 

^  64.  The  endorsee  in  his  action  against  the  maker  of  a 
note,  is  not  obliged  to  order  the  attachment  or  execution  to  be 
levied  on  property,  clearly  insufficient  to  pay  tlie  debt,  or  lose 
his  hold  on  the  endorser  to  that  amount. 

^  65.  Endorsee  sues  the  endorser  for  default  of  the  maker  ; 
he  cannot  compel  the  maker  to  pay  the  costs  of  that  suit :  he 
is  liable  only  for  tlie  amount  of  the  note. 
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§  66.  Whet  payment  of  a  due  bill   to  the  payee,  bars  the    Cr.  21. 
holders  action.     A  gave  one  to  B  in  N.  York,  thus :  '^  due  to    wir^.  1. 
B  $170,  value  received."     On  it  B  endorsed  his  name,  and   \^^^v^v> 
delivered  it  to  C  ;  C,  at  Albany,  demanded  payment  of  it  of  9  Johns.  R. 
A  ;  A  said  next  week  he  would  settle  it  in  N.  York  ;  after-  ^^»  ^»  ***• 
wards,  A  paid  it  to  B  in  N.  York,  and  took  a  receipt  in  full,  ^***"  "*  ^"^^'^ 
the  due  bill  being  still  in  his  hands,  C  sued  A  in  B's  name  on 
it.     Held,  there  was  not  due  notice  of  an  assignment  of  the 
note,  to  charge  A,  with  a  fraudulent  payment  to  B ;  and  that 
C,  the  holder  of  the  note,  when  he  demanded  payment  of  it, 
ought  to  have  shown  it,  with  the  endorsement,  to  A,  or  expli- 
citly stated  that  it  had  been  assigned  by  B  to  C.    Judgment 
for  A.     This  was'not  a  negotiable  note  ;  had  it  been  one,  the 
endorsement .  of  B's  name  had  been  sufficient  to  pass  the   ' 
property. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.   BILLS  Ot^  LADING. 


AliT.  1.  General  principles. 

^1.  It  is  settled  in  this  case,  after  much  discussion,  that  a  l-'ic^t^' 
bill  of  lading  is  transferrable  and  negotiable  by  the  custom  of  ^'^1  ^  j^i^^. 
merchants,  and  in  this  case  the  jury  specially  fotind,  and  which  son  &  al.  A. 
seems  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  "  that  by  the  custom  of  mer-  2  PhirEvW* 
chants  bills  of  lading,    expressing  goods  or  merchandise  to  46,  Custom 
have  been  shipped  by  any  person  or  persons,  to  be  delivered  of  Mcrehantot 
to  order  or  assigns,  have  been,  and  are,  at  any  time  after  said 
goods  have  been  shipped,  and  before  the  voyage  is  performed, 
for  which  they  have  been  or  are  shipped,  negotiable  and  trans- 
ferrable by  the  shipper  or  shippers  of  such  goods  to  any  other 
person  or  persons,  by  such  shipper  or  shippers,  endorsing  such 
bills  of  lading  with  his,  her,  or  their  name  or  names,  and  de- 
livering or  transmitting  the  same  so  endorsed,  or  causing  the 
same  to  be  so  delivered  or  transmitted  to  such  other  person  or 
persons  ;  and  that  by  such  endorsement  and  delivery  or  trans- 
mission, the  property  in  such  goods  hath  been,   and  is  trans^ 
ferred  and  passed  to  such  other  person  or  persons,  and  that 
by  the  custom  of  merchants,  endorsements  of  bills  of  lading  in 
blank,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  shipper  or  shippers,  with  their 
names  only,  have  been,  and  are  and  may  be  filled  up  by  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  or  transmitted. 
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Ch.  21.  as  aforesaid,  with  words  ordering  the  delivery  of  ibe  goods  or 
^ti.  1.  contents  of  such  bills  of  lading,  to  be  made  to  such  person  of 
persons,  and  according  to  the  practice  of  merchants  the  same 
when  filled  up  have  the  same  operation  and  effect,  as  if  tho 
same  had  been  made  or  done  by  such  shipper  or  shippen, 
when  he,  she,  or  they  endorsed  the  same  bills  of  lading  with 
their  names  as  aforesaid." 

Two  principles  being  thus  established.  1.  That  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing is  negotiable.  2.  That  the  legal  holder  may  fill  up  a 
blank  endorsement,  he  may  any  time  after  the  goods  specified 
m  it,  and  before  the  voyage  is  performed,  transfer  the  property 
of  them  to  himself  by  filling  such  blank,  or  to  another  bj  « 
further  delivery  or  transmission  of  this  biU  of  lading* 

1  H.  Bl.  857,  ^  2.  In  this  case  in  the  Exchequer,  in  error,  it  was  hM^ 
1790  Mason  ^^^^  '*  where  the  consignee  of  goods  becomes  insolvent,  the 
k.  ai.'r.  Lick-  consignor  may  stop  them  in  transitu j  before  the  consignee 
barrow  &,al.  gains  possession.     In  such  case  also  the  consignor  may  stop 

the  goods  in  iranaitUj  though  the  consignee  assign  the  bills  of 
lading  to  a  third  person  for  a  valuable  consideration.  The 
right  of  the  consignor  not  being  devested  by  the  assignment.'* 

2  T.  R.  63,         ^  3.  In  this  great  contested  case  in  the  Court  of  Kings 

6  ai^'r* *^M^  Bench  there  had  been  a  judgment  as  to  the  first  branch  above, 
son  kal ,  A.  as  in  the  Exchequer.  But  otherwise,  as  to  the  second  branchf 
DJ787.—  that  is,  as  to  this  the  court  of  Kine's  Bench  decided,  "  if  the 
— 6D.&  E.  consignee  assign  the  bills  of  lading  to  a  third  person  for  a  val- 
20.  uable  consideration,  the  right  of  the  consignor,  as  against  such 

consignee,  is  devested."  And  further,  that  '^  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  a  bill  of  lading,  endorsed  in  blank,  and  an  en- 
dorsement to  a  particular  person,"  and  afterward  the  judg- 
A.  D.  1794.  ment  of  this  court  of  King's  Bench  was  confirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

^  4.  In  this  case  Fontaine,  June  1766,  shipped  goods^ 
A  D  1767  value  £400,  from  London  to  Liverpool,  to  be  delivered  to 
\\  light,  as-  order  or  assigns  and  took  bills  of  lading,  and  endorsed  one  to 
b\^c.ee  of  Swanwicke  at  Liverpool  or  order,  this  he  endorsed  to  Scott, 
Campbell.  (pretending  the  goods  were  his  own)  as  security  for  a  debt  of 
Sdine  case.—  £800  he  owed  Scott  &tc.  The  goods  had  been  consigned  to 
1-LeT  M^^  Swanwicke  as  a  factor  only.  The  other  bill  of  lading,  a  du- 
Am  164—     plicate,  had  been  endorsed  to  the  deft,  'who  on  the  arrival  of 

7  D.  ii  i:  745.  the  ship  got  possession,  having  given  the  master  security. 
—1  h"*bi.  Scott  became  a  bankrupt.  Verdict  for  the  pit.  New  trial 
36 ^.^ Abbot  was  granted.  Lord  Mansfield  held,  first,  it  is  clear,  ''that  if 
314— Cowp.  there  is  an  authority  ever  so  general  by  endorsement  upon  a 

bill  of  lading,  without  declaring  that  the  endorsee  ijs  factor,  the 
owner  (as  between  him  and  the  factor)  retains  a  lien  till  de- 
livery of  the  goods,  and  before  tliey  are  actually  sold  and 
turned  into  money." 
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Second,  that  '^  if  the  factor  pays  over  with  notice  to  a  third    Ch.  21. 
person,  then  it  may  be  followed  in  the  hands  of  such  third    Art.  2. 
person.  V^y^^ 

But  third, "  if  the  goods  be  bond  fide  sold  by  tlie  factor  at  sea, 
as  they  may  be  where  no  other  delivery  can  be  given,  it  would 
be  good,**  and  the  vendee  will  hold  them,  though  no  actual 
possession  is  delivered,  and  the  owner  can  never  dispute  with 
the  vendee ;  "  because  the  goods  were  sold  bond  fidcj  and 
by  the  owner's  own  authority."  But  the  court  thought  this 
was  not  a  fair  transaction  between  Swanwicke  b  Scott,  so  a 
new  trial  was  granted  on  this  ground. 

^5.  A  bill  of  lading  is  an  acknowledgment  under  the  hand  ^  ^^^-  ^^• 
of  die  captain  of  the  vessel,  that  he  has  received  such  goods,  2a46!^i  tT 
which  he  promises  to  deliver  to  the  person  named  in  the  bill.  R.  216,  per 
It  is  assignable  in  its  nature,  and  by  endorsement  the  property  ?  h^oi %Ig 
isvested  in  the  assignee,  and  goods  at  sea  may  be  so  assigned.  _i  d.  k  E. 
A  bill  to  deliver  to  the  agent  of  the  shippers  is  to  the  shipper  746.— i  Bos. 
himself,  and  goods  are  subject  to  his  order,  but  the  agent  *'^-'^* 
must  be  known  to  be  such. 

Abt.  2.  English  cases.    See  above.    And  also  in  this  case  |ifuw^' 
A  at  a  foreign  port,  shipped  goods  to  B,  by  the  order,  and  on  Heyward.^ 
account  of  B,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  future  day,  and  die  master  ^"-  ^'  ^™' 
of  the  ship  signed  bills  of  lading  accordingly.    One  of  the  bills  consign-^ 
was  immediately  sent  to  B,  who,  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  ments,  Ch. 
sold  the  goods  to  C,  and  endorsed  the  bill  of  lading  to  him.  ^' 
After  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  and  a  delivery  was  made  of  a 
part  of  the  goods  to  C's  agent ;  B  became  a  bankrupt,  not  hav- 
ing paid  to  A  the  price  of  the  goods.     The  court  held,  that  by 
this  delivery  of  a  part  of  the  goods,  the  transitu  was  at  an  end 
in  respect  to  all  the  goods.     Here  then  was  an  actual  delivery 
of  a  part,  art.  4,  s.  4. 

(^  2.  June  1801,  Brown,  the  bankrupt  in  London,  gave  an  8  East  92, 
order  on  Fritzing  of  Hamburgh  to  ship  him  a  quantity  of  bees-  ^•cs^'taLas- 
wax.     This  he  procured  and  shipped  in  a  general  ship  on  the  Brown,  v. 
account  and  risk  of  Brown,  addressed  to  him ;  and  the  bill  of  Wray. 
lading  was  filled  up  to  his  order.     He  was  a  stranger  to  the 
persons  who  sold  the  beeswax.     Invoice  £750  ;  for  this  Frit- 
zing  drew  three  bills  on  Brown,  dated  August  4,  1801,  one 
£210,  one  £260,  and  one  £280  payable  to  F's  order  at  two 
usances,  and  informed  Brown  the  same  were  drawn  for  the 
price  of  the  wax,  to  be  credited  to  him  when  the  bills  should  be 
negotiated.     Brown  accepted  them,  and  they  were  proved 
under  his  commission.     August  10,  1801,  he  received  the 
invoice  and  bills  of  lading,  and  September  2  committed  an 
act  of  bankruptcy.    September  S,  Fritzing  by  his  agent  called 
at  Brown's  counting-house  for  security,  and  his  brother  deliver- 
ed up  to  the  deft.,  as  such  agent  of  Fritzbg,  the  invoice  and 
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Ch.  21.    bill  of  lading,     Sept.  11,  said  ship  arrived  at  London,  said 
Art.  2.      agent  caused  the  wax  to  be  entered  at  the  customhouse,  paid 
^^V^^   charges  thereon,  and  ordered  it  sold  on  his  account.     Thb 
was  accordingly  done.     Said  bills  negotiated  hj  Fritzing  be- 
came due  Oct.  7,  1801,  and  not  paid  by  Brown  or  Fritzing, 
he  being  insolvent,  but  they  were  taken  up  under  protest  by 
Feise  for  the  honour  of  Kantens,  to  whom  Fretzing  sold  and 
endorsed  them,  and  Kantens  sold  and  endorsed  them  be. 
Feise  so  proved  tlie  bills  under  Brown's  commission ;  and 
held  Fritzing  and  his  estate  also  responsible  for  the  said  bills. 
Judgment  for  the  deft.,  Fritzing's  agent ;  for  he  was  in  fact  a 
vendor  of  the  wax,  and  Brown  the  vendee.    And  this  was 
but  "  the  common  case  of  the  consignor  of  goods,  who  hai 
not  received  payment  of  them,  stopping  them  tit  ^raiifi^ii  be* 
fore  they  get  to  the  hands  of  the  consignee,"  though  Brown 
accepted  the  bills.    *^  Such  acceptances  proveable  under  his 
commission  amounting  at  most  to  part,  payment  for  the  goods, 
which  does  not  take  away  the  vendor's  right  to  stop  in  tram' 
«fttt."    ^'  There  was  no  privity  between  Brown  and  the  owner 
of  the  wax."     Fritzing  bought  it  and  sold  it  to  Brown,  and 
charged  the  first  cost  and  bis  commission,  a  common   case 
pmong  English  merchants,  and  he  honestly  got  the  bill  of  lad- 
ing and  stopped  the  wax  in  transitu^  said  the  court. 
H^^'^^'        ^  3.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  part  payment  for  the 
^^gponv.     gQQJg  j^gg  QQ^  destroy  the  vendor's  right  to  stop  them  t» 
iramitu  it  can  only  reduce  his  equitable  {ten,  pro  tanto  when 
he  gets  the  goods  into  his  possession. 
3  East  381,         ^  4.  In  this  case  Crane  in  England,  Sept.  1798,  chartered 
air.  Inglisfe  *  ^'^'P  ^"  certain  conditions,  for  a  voyage  to  Russia  to  bring 
al.  assignees    goods  from  his  correspondents  tliere  to  England ;   the  pit. 
of  Crane,  a     shipped  100  casks  of  tallow  on  Crane's  account  and  risk,  and 
A**d"i803—  sent  to  hioji  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading.     Held,  the  delivery 
1  Esp.  R.  240.  of  the  goods  on  board  of  such  a  chartered  ship  did  not  pre- 
--2  Esp.  R.     elude  the  consignor's  right  to  stop  the  goods  in  transitu  on 
board  the  same  to  the  vendee,  in  case  of  his  insolvency  in  the 
mean  time,  before  actual  delivery  ;  any  more  than  if  they  had 
been  delivered  on  board  of  a  general  ship  for  tlie  same  pur- 
pose.    And  as  the  consignor's  agent  demanded  the  tallow  of 
the  master  before  unloaded,  and  he  afterwards  delivered  it  to 
Crane  the  vendee's  assignees,  they  were  liable  in  trover  to 
the  consignor.     And  the  court  held,  as  to  that,  the  delivery  to 
the  master  of  this  chartered  ship  was  no  more  than  a  deUvery 
Fowler  r.       ^^  ^  carrier,  which  was  clearly  no  actual  delivery  to  the  con- 
Kymer,         signee.     But  otherwise,   if  he  have   the  entire  controul   of 
1  East  622.     ^^  gjjjp^  ^g  where  he  absolutely  chartered  the  ship  for  three 
years,  in  a  certain  case  cited.     See  6  East  17,  and  post  art 
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4,  s.  4.     See  Consignment  Cb«  25,  Ellis  v.  Hunt,  and  several    Ch.  21. 
other  cases.  Art.  2. 

§  5.  In  this  action  it  was  adjudged,  that  where  several  bills   vX'v^Vi^ 
of  lading  have  been  signed  of  different  imports,  no  reference  i  T.  R.  206, 
is  to  be  had  to  the  time  when  signed  by  the  master.     But  S**^'^«*' 
the  person  who  first  gets  one  of  them  by  legal  title  from  the  g^me  case  in 
owner  or  shipper  has  a  right  to  the  consignment ;  also  when  ^  Mor.  Ess. 
such  bill  of  lading  are  constructively  the  same,  though  differ-  ilfLex^  Am  * 
ent  on  the  face  of  them,  and  the  master  acts  bond  fide,  a  Mer.  163.~ 
delivery  according  to  such  legal  title  will  discharge  him  from  ^  ^^i"-  ^•--, 
all  of  them.     And  where  one  ships  goods  and  the  bills  of  lad-       ^^' 
ing  are  to  his  own  order,  he  has  the  absolute  controul  over 
ifaem,  and  may  unship  them  &c.  until  he  endorses  the  bill  of 
lading. 

^6.  If  a  bill  of  lading  be  not  endorsed,  the  master  can  only  In  error, 
deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignee  as  factor,  not  as  owner ;  for  }  ^^^^^*  ^ 
till  endorsed  the  consignor  has  full  power  over  this  bill,  and 
nothing  but  his  endorsement  can  vest  the  property  of  the 
^oods  specified  in  it  in  any  other  person^  The  transfer  of 
the  bill  is  solely  by  endorsement.  The  endorsement  of  a  bill 
of  lading  prima  facie^  transfers  the  whole  property,  but  this  en- 
dorsement may  be  controlled  by  the  evident  intent  of  the  parties. 

^  7.  In  Mills  V.  Ball  it  was  held,  the  vendor  might  stop  the  2  Bos.  L  Pui. 
goods  even  after  they  were  delivered  to  a  wharfinger,  who  re-  ^«^^p''* 
ceived  them  and  paid  the  freight,  and  charged  on  account  of  sgg.i-s  t.  r. 
the  vendee,  for  as  Lord  Mansfield  said  in  another  case,  the  460.— 7  T.  R. 
vendor  or  consignor  may  do  this  till  the  goods  actually  come 
into  the  hands  of  the  vendee  or  consignee,  to  his  corporal 
touch.     Consignee  or  vendee  becoming  a  bankrupt  declined 
the  goods. 

§  8.  Where  the  master  is  supercargo,  bills  of  lading  are  un-  ^'  ^*J__ 
necessary,  for  then  he  is  not  so  accountable  to  others  as  to  i  roi  j^^  j^ 
make  such  instrument  necessary,  and  it  is  required  that  this  27. 
bill  should  declare  on  whose  account  and  risk  the  shipment  is 
made.     See  Insolvency,  Ch.  39,  a.  1,  Reader  v.  Knatchbrill, 
and  other  cases. 

^  9.  Cloth  was  purchased  by  the  vendee,  but  not  paid  for.  3T.  R.  4^, 
It  was  sent  to  an  innkeeper  on  account  of  a  trader  with  a  bill  ?'"j*®'^/* 
of  parcels,  the  receipt  of  which  he  acknowledged  and  credited  Am.Mer.^i66. 
in  his  books  the  amount  to  the  vendor.     The  vendee  ordered 
it  to  a  wharf  to  be  shipped  where  it  arrived  too  late,  and  was 
taken  back  to  the  inn  with  directions  to  the  innkeeper  from  the 
vendee   to  take  care  of  it  till  another  opportunity  offered. 
The  court  held,  this  cloth  still  remained  in  irantitUj  and  there 
was  no  actual  delivery  to  the  vendee. 

^10.  If  the  assignee  of  a  bill  of  lading  take  it,  knowing  an-  Dick  r.  Lams- 
other  has  an  equitable  lien  on  the  goods,  he  takes  it  subject  to  xm.ltfer.'* 

160. 
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Ch.  3K    ibis  lien^  though  this  be  not  expressed  in  the  endonement,  fam 
Aft*  S.      in  a  letter  be. 

V.^^'-Xi^       %  11.  The  goods  of  one  belligerent  cannot  he  altered  «» 
Lci.  Am.       IraiMftei  as  it  req)ects  another  bdOigerent.    For  in  a  state  oC 
Mer.  ler.       n^gf  existing  or  imminent,  it  is  held,  the  property  shall  be 
deemed  to  continue  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  shipment,  till  the 
Actual  delivery.     But  this  rule  is  only  between  bellkerents. 
1  Mi'a^^      Abt.  3.  American  eatei.    A  being  indebted  to  B,  shipped 
vJmn  V.       goods  to  pay  him,  and  the  master  of  the  ship  gave  a  bill  of 
PembertoD.    lading,  and  it  was  held,  that  goods  immediately  on  being  stup* 
ped,  and  bill  of  lading  sign^,  become  the  property  of  th^ 
consignee,  as  these  goods  were  shipped  to  pay  a  debt.        ^ 
w^^' J.^'       J^  3.  But  in  the  same  court  it  was  determined,  that  wbeM 
Boach^Lex.  the  evidence  of  the  consignments,  being  for  a  bond  fide  €iedfi» 
A^  Mer.      tor,  was  doubtfuI,  and  a  part  of  the  property  was  not  shipped, 
they  had  not  passed  by  the  mere  shipment  of  a  part  and  signing 
.    the  bills  of  lading ;  the  original  owner  of  the  goods  he  finds  is 
deemed  to  have  a  lien  on  them  to  the  amount  of  his  rights^ 
hence  has  arisen  the  right  of  stopping  in  tnmriiUj  the  goods 
transmitted,  if  not  paid  for,  or  if  reasons  exist  to  suppose  the 
consignee  is  insolvent, 
ii^lsri^         ^  ^'  Atsumptii  against  Austin  in  consideration  the  plaintiff 
AoflUo.      *'  made  him  his  bailiff  of  one  case  of  linens  of  the  value  of  f  500^ 
and  had  agreed  to  allow  him  a  commission  of  5  per  cent*  ott 
the  sales,  promised  the  plaintiff  to  transport  it  to  CharlesloiH 
S.  C.  at  the  defendant's  risk,  against  all  danger  but  of  the  sea^ 
and  to  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  pit's,  best  advantage,  and  to 
account  &£c.     The  goods  arrived  safe  at  Charleston,  and  were 
there  deposited  in  a  store,  out  of  which  they  were  stolen  ;  the 
contract  was  expressed  in  a  paper  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  lad- 
ing nearly.     Held,  the  deft,  was  accountable  to  the  pit*  for 
the  value  at  Boston,  the  place  of  shipment,  deducting  said 
commission  on  his  contract,  though  not  in  fault,  and  five  per 
cent,  was  the  usual  commission  for  selling  only,  and  making 
returns.     Leave  to  amend  the  declaration  8ic.    The  proper^ 
passes  by  assigning  a  bill  of  lading  bona  fide^  though  made 
after  the  arrival  of  the  goods  in  port,  Chandler  &  al.  v.  Belden. 
18  Johns.  R.        ^  4,  The  deft,  received  at  Liverpool,  to  transport  to  Bos- 
R297  Bor^  ^on,  a  quantity  oi  velveU  in  casesy  and  gave  a  bill  of  lading  in 
rett  V.  ko-      common  form,  expressing  they  were  in  good  order,  and  to 
gers.  See  s.    deliver  them  in  like  good  order  &cc.,  the  dangers  of  the  seas 
excepted.     Held,  this  bill  signed  at  Liverpool  was  not  con- 
clusive evidence  the  goods  were  in  good  order  when  there 
shipped,  though  prima  facie  strong  evidence  of  the  fact.    The 
goods  were  done  up  in  cases,  and  the  master  never  saw  them 
except  the  outside  of  them.     Nor  is  it  usual  for  a  master  of  a 
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vessel  to  examioe  the  goods  when  he  gires  such  a  biU|  and    Ch.  21. 
often  be  is  oot  skilled  in  goods  he  receipts  for.  Art.  3. 

^  5.  A  usage  for  earners  to  retain  goods  as  a  Hen  for  a  v^^y^Vi/ 
general  balance  of  account  between  them  and  the  consignees^  Oppenheimv. 
cannot  afiect  the  right  of  the  consignor  to  stop  the  goods  in  ^^"r^  ] 
transitu.  42. 

^  6.  Under  some  circumstances  the  mere  affirmance  of  the  i,ei.  Mer. 
master  to  a  bill  of  ladings  works  a  transfer  of  the  property  }  Am.  163. 
but  this  is  only  where  the  purposes  of  justice  demand  such  a 
construction.  For  this  reason,  shipments  fairly  made  to  pay 
hand  fide  debts,  passes  the  goods  on  signing  the  bill  of  lading  ; 
for  in  this  the  lader's  intention  is  clearly  expressed,  and  dbe 
law  implies,  the  creditor  accepts  the  consignment,  as  every 
one  is  supposed  readily  to  accept  the  payment  of  his  honest 
debt*  Also  the  goods  shipped  in  such  cases  are  to  be  viewed 
as  paid  for,  and  the  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  master  to 
be  carried  to  the  creditor  to  pay  his  just  demand^  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a  delivery  to  the  creditor  himself.  On  these  grounds 
it  was  decided  in  America,  before  the  American  revolution, 
that  goods  thus  shipped  to  pay  a  debt,  could  be  attached  fw 
the  eoos^ee  or  creditor's  debt,  on  the  principie  the  property 
of  Ihem  was  vested  in  him  by  the  delivery  to  the  master.  The 
payment  oS  such  debt  being  a  ccmsideratioo  equal  to  actual 
pavment  for  the  goods. 

<^  7,  In  this  case  the  ph.  chartered  and  loaded  a  vessel  at  ^^^'?^^^\f^^ 
the  request,  and  on  the  account  of  certain  merchants,  declared  q^i'^  e^pow' 
bankrupts.  She  arrived  and  their  assngnees  went  on  board  nail. 
her,  and  claimed  the  cargo  as  the  bankrupt's,  and  opened 
some  of  the  bales  8ec.  The  ship  was  then  ordered  into 
quarantine ;  while  performing,  a  person  for  the  ph.,  Holt,  to 
whom  he  had  endorsed  one  of  the  bills  of  lading,  applied  to 
the  master  for  defivecy  of  the  cargo.  He  refused,  being  in- 
demnified by  the  assignees,  one  of  whom  continued  on  board 
during  the  quarantine ;  at  the  expiration  of  h  the  cargo  was 
landed  and  delivered  to  the  assignees.  The  ph.  brought  tro- 
ver against  the  master,  and  the  court  decided  that  the  pro- 
perty was  tn  transiiUf  and  might  be  stopped  during  the  qua- 
rantine. But  it  appears  if  the  vessel  be  chartered  or  owned 
by  the  vendee  or  consignee,  and  entirely  under  his  controul, 
then  a  delivery  on  board  her  is  a  deUvery  to  him,  and  of 
course  defeats  the  right  to  stop  tn  transitu.  For  as  the  car- 
riage is  solely  by  him,  and  in  no  sense  in  die  controul  or  pos- 
session of  the  seller  or  consignor,  or  of  bis  master  or  servants, 
the  vendee  or  consignee  has  the  sole  possession,  and  therefore 
the  transitu  is  at  an  end. 

It  is  further  true,  that  to  put  an  end  to  die  transitu  and  to 
the  ooni^iiaK's  right  to  ^lain  die  goods  in  the  bill  of  lading 
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Ch.  21.  be.  they  must  not  only  have  come  mto  the  hands  of  the  coiK 
Art.  3.  signee  or  vendee  in  (act,  or  of  hb  special  agent,  but  his  po»-' 
y^^y^J  session  must  be  acquired  with  the  consent  of  the  original 
owner.  Hence,  if  the  vendee  meet  the  goods  on  their  way 
and  take  possession  of  them,  they  are  still  in  trantiiu  till  they 
arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destination  So  a  bill  of  ladings 
may  like  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  other  negotiable  contract,  be 
assigned  over  specially,  and  so  as  not  to  convey  any  interest 
from  the  original  possessor  beyond  the  letter  and  terms  of  the 
endorsement.  As  where  the  endorsement  is  to  "  deliver  the 
contents  to  A.  B.  on  my  account,"  A.  B.  receives  cm  his  ac* 
count,  and  is  not  enabled  to  put  the  prraerty  m  circulatkii], 
however  absolute  the  property  of  the  btma  fide  assignee  for  a- 
valuable  consideration  may  be  against  all  the  world,  even  tho 
assignor  who  has  not  been  paid  for  his  goods,  yet  if  the  as- 
signee take  it  knowing  the  goocb  are  not  paid  for,  he  takes  tho 
property  subject  to  the  same  equities  as  it  was  when  in  the 
assignor's  hands,  and  it  is  enough  the  fact  appears  in  the 
endorsement  b  bilb  of  parcels  or  in  letters,  or  in  any  other 
way  which  conveys  to  the  assignee  a  knowledge  of  the  fact. 
lOMaaf.  R.  ^8.  This  was  assumpsit — ^the  pits.  shi[^ed  in  the  ship 
aL^o.  Cook.^  Osprey  on  a  voyage  from  Salem  to  South  America,  the  goods ' 
*  described  in  the  bill  of  lading  signed  by  the  deft.,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  the  net  proceeds  of  the  goods,  after  deducting  five' 
per  cent,  commissions  and  ^14  for  freight,  should  be  paid  Co 
the  shippers  in  nine  days  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  her  port  of 
discharge  in  the  United  States.  She  safely  arrived  in  South 
America,  and  the  goods  sold,  and  the  net  pnu^eeds  amounted^ 
after  deducting  duties,  charges,  and  freight  out,  to  $900  41. 
On  her  return  for  New  York  she  stranded  near  New  London 
lighthouse,  and  cargo  was  damaged  fifty  per  cent.  She  was 
got  into  port  and  repaired,  so  that  she  might  have  gone  to 
her  intended  port  of  discharge,  but  did  not.  Held,  the  ship- 
pers were  entitled  to  the  net  proceeds  of  the  goods,  without 
any  deduction  for  the  loss  by  stranding,  though  they  had  caus- 
ed their  interest  to  be  insured  the  voyage  round,  for  they  had 
no  risk  in  the  goods  homeward  by  their  contract.  They  were 
to  be  repaid  in  full  if  the  ship  arrived  here  in  the  United 
States,  without  out  limitation  of  time,  or  as  to  the  port,  and 
she  did  so  arrive,  and  it  was  no  condition  she  should  arrive 
without  damage. 
12  Mass.  R.  ^  9.  Assumpsit  for  the  value  of  certain  goods,  pit's,  property, 
^^9  Forres-  shipped  at  Calcutta  in  the  Caravan  owned  by  the  deft.,  bill  of 
r  V-  ge.  ij^jjQg  signed  by  Augustine  Heard,  the  master,  for  ninety-two 
bales  of  piece  goods  ;  pit.  had  received  fifty-five  of  them  only. 
Action  was  for  the  other  thirty-seven.  The  bill  of  lading  was 
in  common  form,  excepting  '^  the  danger  of  the  seas,  the  laws 
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of  the  country,  and  other  unavoidable  accidents."  The  masteif  Ca.  21* 
received  orders  from  the  ph.  to  manage,  as  A  and  B  had  Art.  3. 
directed  as  to  their  goods  in  the  same  vessel.  Held,  the  mas- 
ter's conformity  to  the  directions  of  either  A  or  B  was  suffi- 
cient to  justify  him.  (Janw  1813,  the  master  went  into  Pernam- 
buco)  and  there  hearing  of  the  war  left  about  one  third  of  bis 
cargo  to  lighten  his  vessel  and  cause  her  to  sail  faster.)    . 

^10.  Goods  #ere  shipped  for  the  account  and  risk  of  the  i  Johns.  R. 
consignee,  he  paying  the  freight)  and  so  expressed  in  the  bill  Pottert.Lan- 
of  lading  and  invoice.  A  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier  is  sin^.— 2  Phil. 
a  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  he  alone  can  sue  the  carrier  ^^*^-  ^^• 
if  not  delivered.     The  bill  of  lading  in  such  case  vests  the 
property  in  die  consignee.     See  next  article,  also  1.  Johns.  R. 
1  to  19,  L^idlow  V.  Bowne  &l  aL 

(^11.  When  a  master  may  leave  goods  and  not  be  liable  <m  2  Johns.  Cs. 
his  bill  of  lading.  As  where  he  signed  such  bill  to  deliver  J'poJfe/**^ 
goods  to  A.  B.  at  Norfolk  from  New  York.  A.  B.  was  a 
transient  person,  and  not  resident  at  Norfolk,  and  when  the 
master  arrived  there  he  inquired  for  A.  B.,  and  not  finding 
bim,  delivered  the  goods  to  a  merchant  there  for  A.  B.  The 
master  acted  bona  Jide,  and  according  to  the  usage*  Held, 
he  was  not  Kable  on  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  consignor. 

So  where  goods  were  shipped  at  N.  York,  and  consigned  {/?^y***'9** 
to  the  master  to  be  sold  at  Bourdeaux,  the  master  could  not  „,  Keaqaick. 
find  a  purchaser,  and  left  the  goods  there  and  returqed  to  N. 
York  ;  he  acted  bond  Jide.     Held,  he  was  not  liable  to  the 
owner% 

^  12.  A  bill  of  lading  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  prop*  6  Cianch, 
crty ;  and  though  it  express  the  property  to  be  A*s,  it  may  be  ^^  iJgl^o 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  another^  v.  Ruden. 

^13.  Of  stopping  in  transitu.  Replevin  for  2  hhds.  of  hard  14  Mass.  R. 
ware  ;  plea,  property  in  Wm.  Hill,  and  denied  it  was  in  the  l^jf^» ^\\^' 
pit.  and  issue.     Scholfield  b  Co.  in   England,  shipped  these  -.^Fhil.  eV. 
goods  to  Hill,  in  Portsmouth,  in  N.  H.  contrary  to  his  orders  ^* 
to  them,  and  sent  him  a  bill  of  lading ;  he  refused  to  receive 
them  ;  were  attached  by  the  deft,  a  deputy  sheriff,  for  Wilby^ 
as  for  Hill's  debt;  the   agent  of  Scholfield  b  Co.  caused 
them  to  be  replevied.     Judgment  for  the  plt^     Attached  on 
the  ground  the  property  vested  in  Hill,  when  he  received  the 
bill  of  lading  ;  and  then  it  was  too  late,  as  said,  for  the  con- 
signor to  stop  them  in  transitu  :  held  otherwise,  for  here  no 
delivery  ever  took  place,  which  could  create  a  change  of 
property. 

§  14.  The  mere  endorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading,  without  a  15  Mass.  R. 
delivery  of  it,  does  not  transfer  the  property  it  containjs ;  what  628,  Bnffing- 
a  sale  of  a  vessel.     This  was  replevin  of  the  brig  Sophronia^  curtb^CUed 
and  her  cargo,  claimed  by  the  pits,  as  being  purchased  bysPhiUKvid. 
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them  of  J(».  T.  Wood,  against  the  defts.,  deputy  sherifTs,  who 
attached  them  as  his  property.  Judgment  for  the  pits,  for  the 
brig,  and  costs  for  the-  defendants  for  the  cargo  and  return 
&tc.,  with  damages  6  per  cent*  on  double  the  value  of  it,  as 
valoed  in  the  replevin  bond.  1st.  as  to  the  vessel,  because 
the  bill  of  sale  was  made  and  delivered  by  Wood,  to  the  cot- 
lector,  a  third  person,  to  the  pits',  use,  and  by  their  previoun 
assent,  July  16,  1816;  and  the  deits.  attached^  18th,  though 
the  pits,  took  possession  the  19th:  but  this  possession  was  in 
reasonable  time.  2d.  The  endorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading 
conveyed  no  property  to  the  pits  in  the  cargo,  though  en- 
dorsed by  Wood  before  the  attachment,  because  he  made  no 
delivery  of  it  to  any  body  till  after  it.  SecuB  it  seems,  had  it 
been  left  with  the  collector  to  the  pits',  use,  as  the  bill  of  sale  of 
the  vessel  was  ;  or  had  it  been  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  pits, 
and  put  into  the  post-office  befofe  the  attachment.  If  a  biD 
of  lading  consign  goods  to  a  neutral,  not  accompanied  by  ao 
mvoice  or  letter  of  advice,  the  bill  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
the  admission  of  farther  proof. 

Art.  4.  Further  English  cases* 

^  1.  Consignor  charters  a  ship  for  the  consignee^  and  skips 
goods  on  his  risky  fyc. ;  propertjf  is  immediately  hisy  ^. 
Trover  for  a  cargo  of  timber ;  and  it  appeared  the  consignor 
chartered  the  ship  on  account  of  the  consignee,  enclosed  an 
invoice  expressing  the  timber  was  on  his  account  and  risk ; 
also  a  bill  of  lading  in  common  for  i\  expressing  the  delivery 
to  be  made  to  ord  ir,  &c.  he  paying  freight  according  to  char* 
ier-party.  Consignor,  also,  drew  bills  on  the  consignee,  at  3 
months,  for  the  value  of  the  cargo.  Held,  the  invoice  and 
bill  of  lading  sent  to  the  consignee,  and  the  delivery  of  the 
timber  to  the  captain,  vested  the  property  in  the  consignee, 
subject  only  to  be  devested  by  the  consignor's  right  to  stop  the 
goods  in  transitu^  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee. 
The  bill  of  lading  sent,  was  endorsed  in  blank,  and  was  sent 
by  the  master ;  and  as  the  timber  in  the  voyage  was  at  the 
risk  of  the  consignee,  his  accepting  the  bills  and  paying  freight 
at  the  end  of  it,  could  not  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
property's  vesting  in  him,  but  otherwise,  if  not  so  at  his  risk. 

(j  2.  Trover  for  eighteen  mats  of  flax,  shipped  in  a  general 
ship,  from  Rotterdam  to  London.  The  consignors.  Brown  fc 
Co.  at  Rotterdam,  shipped  the  goods  on  account  and  at  the 
risk  of  the  consignees,  Oddy  &£  Co.  in  England,  in  pursuance 
of  orders,  and  took  bills  of  lading  from  the  captain  to  deliver 
to  the  consignor's  own  order  ;  and  sent  one  of  such  bills,  not 
endorsed,  with  the  invoice  to  the  consignees,  enclosed  in  a 
letter  informing  them  they  had  drawn  on  them  for  the  amount. 
The  consignors  also  sent,  by  way  of  precaution,  another  bili 
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of  lading  endorsed  to  their  own  agentj  the  pit.  Held,  that  on  Ch.  21. 
tlie  shipment  on  the  account  and  risk  of  the  consignees,  the  Art.  4. 
property  vested  in  them ;  subject  only  to  be  devested  by  the 
consignor's  stopping  the  goods,  while  in  transitu.  Consignees 
did  not  accept  the  bills,  having  become  bankrupts  a  few  days 
before  the  ship  arrived  ;  the  flax  was  received  by  the  defts. 
on  an  unendorsed  bill  of  lading,  paying  the  freight  and  duties, 
and  sold  it,  and  credited  Oddy  &  Co.,  the  consignees,  on  ac- 
count of  a  debt  they  owed  the  defts.  who  were  their  assigns. 
If  the  consignors  had  a  right  to  stop  in  transitu,  they  did  not 
exercise  that  right ;  but  the  captain  actually  delivered  the  flax 
to  the  consignees  order.  And  at  any  rate  the  pit.  had  no 
right  to  recover  in  trover  on  the  endorsed  bill  of  lading,  be- 
cause he  paid  no  valutAle  consideration ;  and  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  said,  *^  no  decision  of  a  court  of  law  upon  the  subject  of 
bills  of  lading,  has  gone  further  than  to  say,  that  tlie  assign- 
ment of  a  bill  of  lading  by  the  consignees,  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration, and  without  notice  by  the  party  taking  it,  of  a  bet- 
ter title,  passes  the  property  in  the  goods  thereby  assigned." 
As  the  consignees  became  insolvent  and  had  not  paid  for  the 
flax,  the  consignors  might  have  stopped  it  in  transitu,  if  they 
had,  by  themselves  or  agent,  exercised  that  right  in  season,  and 
before  the  flax  came  into  the  possession  of  the  assignees  of 
the  consignees. 

^  3.  Where  the  consignee's  assignee  becomes  his  partner j  2D.&E.674. 
4rc.  Trover  for  705  pigs  of  lead,  value  £1000.  Ed.  Nlssen&*al. 
Hague  bought  the  lead  of  the  defts.  in  Liverpool,  March  1, 
1787,  and  ordered  them  to  ship  it  to  Rouen  in  France.  It 
was  so  shipped,  March  10,  1787,  by  the  defts.  at  Chester. 
The  bill  of  lading  was  endorsed  in  blank  by  the  defts.  and  sent 
to  Hague.  The  pit.  March  16,  1787,  gave  Hague  his  accept- 
ances for  £700,  and  he  delivered  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  pit. 
as  security.  Afterwards,  Hague,  the  consignee  and  the  pit. 
by  agreement,  became  partners  in  the  lead,  and  by  their  agree" 
ment  it  appeared  the  consignors,  the  defis.  had  not  been  paid 
for  it.  Held,  they  had  a  right  to  stop  it  in  transitu,  and  hence 
the  plaintiff  could  not  recover,  be.  Hague  became  insolvent. 
In  this  case  the  ph.,  assignee  of  the  consignee,  of  a  bill  of 
lading  endorsed  blank,  seems  to  have  failed,  because  he,  by 
his  agreement,  became  a  partner  in  die  goods,  with  the  con- 
signee, and  made  himself  paymaster ;  hence,  put  himself  in 
the  consignee's  place,  and  became  bound  to  take  the  bill  of 
lading  subject  to  the  same  rights*     See  Richardson  v.  Goss. 

(j  4.   nhen  transitus  ends.  Trover  for  files  by  pits.    Moore  EUiA^^i^* 
ordered  the  goods  from  the  pits.,  manufacturers  at  Shefiield,  Hunt&al. 
Nov.  14,  1788  ;  they  sent  them  by  Royle's  wagon,  directed  awSgneesof 
to  Moore,  in  England*    The  files  were  left  in  a  cask  at  Stam*'  baobopt 
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Ch.  21.    ford  in  the  way  to  town;  and  put  into  Hunt's  wagon,  which 
^rt.  A.    brought  the  cask  to  the  Castle  and  Falcon  inn,  in  London, 
K^^>rKj  Nov.  22,  1788;  the  pits,  drew  a  bill  on  Moore  for  part  of 
the  value  of  the  files ;  this  bill  was  never  paid.     At  said  inn 
the  files  were  attached  by  a  creditor  of  Moore.     Moore's  as- 
signees, the  defts.,  went  to  the  inn  and  put  their  mark  on  the 
files,  but  did  not  remove  them,  being  so  attached  there.  Held, 
the  consignors  could  not  afterwards  stop  them  tn  transitu; 
because  not  then  tn  transitu.     Also  held,  in  this  case,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  devest  the  right  of  the  consignor 
to  stop  in  transitu^  that  the  goods  should  have  been  taken  by 
the  very  hands  of  the  consigiibe  himself.     The  files  were 
viewed  as  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  their  destined  journey, 
when  at  the  inn,  and  the  consignees'  assignees  set  a  mark  on 
them  4  days  before  the  consignors,  the  pits.,  wrote  a  counter- 
New.  R.  69.    mand  of  the  delivery  of  them.     So  where  goods  came  to  a 
Hammond  &  wharfinger's  hands  sold  for   an  eutire  sum,  to  be  paid  for 
»!'iSdlreo"   ^°  *  '^^^  ^^  ^  months  ;  and  orders  to  him  to  deliver  to  the  ven- 
dee, who  went  to  the  wharf,  weighed  the  whole,  and  took 
away  part,  and  then  became  a  bankrupt :  held,  this  was  pos- 
session of  all,  and  the  transitu  at  an  end.     See  Slubey  «• 
Hoyward,  art.  2 ;  6  East  614  ;  2  Esp.  R.  613 ;   4  do.  85  ; 
1  Camp.  R.  109,  282,  482. 
1  East  516,         ^^^  consignor  in   Russia  delivered   goods  on  board  a  ship 
Jngits  &  al.     chartered  by  the  consignee.     Held,  this  is  a  delivery  to  him, 
Usherwo'od     ^^^  ^'^®  transitus  is  at  an  end.    But  if  the  laws  of  the  country 
or  those  of  Russia,  on  the  consignees'  becoming  insolvent,  a«- 
tliorize  the  consignor  to  reclaim  and  retake  the  goods  so  ship- 
ped, by  process,  he  may  do  it  without  process,  by  the  mas- 
„.  ,     ,   ter's  consent.    So  the  transitus  is  at  an  end,  when  the  consie^n- 

Sec  Richard-  i  i  i        i  r    i  •  j 

son  V.  Goss ;    ^^s  send  goods  to  the   known  agents  ol  the  consignees,  and 
also       ^        by  their  orders  to  be  shipped   abroad.     According  to  a  usual 
•H^b/^mT  ^^"""s®  o^  business,  among  the  parties  ;  as  vendees  in  London 
sending  orders  to  vendors  in  Manchester  to  send  goods  to  ven- 
dees' correspondents  at  Hull,  to  be   shipped  to  Hamburgh,  as 
they  had  practised.     Held,  delivery  to  the  correspondents  was 
a  delivery  to  the  vendees ;  and  put  an  end  to  the   transitus. 
The  correspondents  were  the  general  agents  of  the  vendees  in 
Leeds  v.         this  business.     Case  decided  on   a  similar  principle,  3  Bos.  b 

Scoft^r  Pet-   ^*  ^^^'  ^'  ^"^  ^^^'  ^^  '^^  vendee  commonly  uses  A's  store 
titt  for  his  goods,  delivery  there  is  delivery  to  the  vendee,  and 

the  transitus  is  at  an  end. 
9  East  60(5,         ^  5,  One  is  a  fair  assignee  of  a  hill  of  ladings  though  he 
Brown^— i      knows  the  consignor  of  the  goods  has  only  taken  security  for 
Johns.  R.  18.  payment  for  them — as  where  the  endorsee  of  such  bill  for  val- 
uable consideration  bona  JidCy  knew  at  the  time,  the  consignor 
had  not  received  money  for  the  goods  sold,  but  had  only  takes 
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the  acceptances  of  the  consigDce,  payable  at  a  future  day,  not    Ch.  22. 
arrived.     And  2d.,  after  such  assignment  of  the  bill  of  lading,     Art.  1. 
the  consignor  cannot  stop  in  transitu^  though  the  consignee  y^^^y^j 
become  insolvent. 

^  6.  Held  that  a  bill  of  lading  is  not  a  necessary  instru-  *''•*'""•  ^• 
ment  of  the  transfer  of  property,  in  goods  consigned  to  the 
owner ;  nor  is  one  partner  in  the  goods,  who  as  an  agent,  is  ^  i^^xik.  R. 
paid  a  proportion  of  the  profits  of  the  adventure.     Also,  the  568,  Nathans 
property  in  a  cargo  for  which  the  master  has  signed  bills  of  ^*  ^'^®^' 
lading,  may  be  transferred  by  delivery  without  endorsing  the 
bills.     The  transfer  is  good  against  all  but  after  endorsees  of 
the  bills  of  lading  for  a  valuable  consideration.  ' 

^  7.  If  the  master  be  dead  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  proof  p*^"  *' 
of  his  death,  and  of  his  signature,  has  been  deemed  sufficient  3  Taun.  302. 
evidence  of  the  interests  of  the  consignee.    -If  living,  proof  of  71^  5f*'*'  ^^* 
his  signature  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  that  interest,  ex-     ' 
cept  as  to  shipping  the  goods. 

^8.    If  the   bill  of  lading  be  made  for  delivery   of  the  ^/^l}  J^^^- 
goods  to  the  consignor  or  assigns,  or  to  order  or  assigns,  bott  on  Ship- 
and  be  endorsed  generally,  not  designating  any  person,  the  ping  392.— 
holder  of  it  has  authority  to  dispose  of  the  goods,  and  a  bill  so  see^hf  30 
made,  endorsed  by  the  consignor  to  a  third  person  by  name,  a.  7. 
gives  him  the  same  authority.     In  the  first  case  the  blank  en- 
dorsement is  an  authority  to  the  holder  or  hearer ;   in   the 
second,  to  a  particular  person  as  to  transferring  property  by  * 
bills  of  lading,  bo.     See  Factor,  Ch.   30,  and  Consignments, 
Ch.  25,  and  the  case  of  the  Venus,  see  Ch.  224,  a.  9,  s.  5 ; 
Ludlow  0.  Bowne  &l  al.  Ch.  40,  a,  17,  s.  22. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    BY-LAWS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 

Art.  1.  A  bye-law,  or  by-law,  is  a  private  law  made  by  a  See  Debt  on 
corporation  constituted  by  a  statute  or  charter,  custom  or  pre-  ^  j^    ^* 
scription,  for  the  orderly  government  of  their  members  and 
affairs,  vnthin  some  particular  place,  as  a  township,  bounded 
parish,  &c.  or  not  confined  to  such  place,  as  a  poll-parish,  or 
of  tenants  in  common,  or  of  a  bank,  &c.  the  proprietors  in 
which  are  limited  to  no  place.     The  word  by-law  is  of  uncer-  ^|  Burr.  130. 
tain  derivation.    Every  by-law  must  be  consistent  with  the 
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public.  law  of  the  land.  Where  the  power  to  make  by-laws  is 
vested  in  the  body  at  large,  tiiey  may  delegate  it  to  a  select 
body — per  Lord  Mansfield.  This  position  certainly  has  many 
exceptions.  No  by-law  can  exclude  an  integral  part  of  the 
electors,  or  narrow  the  description  of  the  eligible  persons,  or  add 
a  qualification  not  required  by  the  charter  or  statute.  4  Burr. 
2204 ;  4  Inst.  48,  49.  Where  the  manner  of  electing  offi- 
cers is  not  pointed  out  in  the  charter  be.,  the  corporation  may 
from  time  to  time  make  by-laws  to  regulate  their  elections. 
By-laws  are  usually  enforced  by  actions  of  debt  and  assump- 
sit. Hence,  tlie  numerous  questions  respecting  them  mostly 
arise  in  these  actions.  See  more  of  by-laws,  Debt,  Ch.  143. 

^  2.  If  '^  a  person  becomes  a  member  of  any  society  or 
company  &c.,  he  thereby  agrees  to  abide  by  all  legal  claims 
arising  against  him  from  the  by4aufSj  or  local  regulations  of  that 
society  to  which  he  belongs.  Therefore,  indebitatus  assumpiit 
was  held  to  lie  against  the  deft,  for  £20,  being  a  penalty  for- 
feited by  the  by-law  of  the  company,  for  not  serving  the  office 
of  steward  in  pursuance  of  such  by-law.**  This  action  was 
upon  the  principle,  that  when  the  deft,  became  a  member  of 
this  company,  he  impliedly  engaged  to  obey  its  by-laws,  aud 
promised  tacitly  to  pay  such  sums  as  he  thereby  should 
forfeit.  Where  a  member  must  aver  his  title  to  his  shares,  6 
D.  &L  E.  67. 

^  3.  As  every  town  and  corporation  in  the  United  States 
must  necessarily  have  its  rules  and  regulations,  or  in  other 
words,  its  by-laws  for  governing  its  affairs,  and  its  members,  in 
all  those  minor  special  concerns  to  which  the  statutes  and 
general  laws  of  the  land  cannot  well  extend ;  these  by-laws 
must  be  very  numerous,  and  at  first  view  it  may  naturally  ap- 
pear that  the  actions  grounded  on  them  mu^  be  very  numer- 
ous, but  experience  is  otherwise.  It  is  but  'sieldom  in  practice 
we  find  an  action  necessary  to  enforce  a  by-law.  They  com- 
monly concern  small  matters,  are  simple  and  plain,  and  gen- 
erally understood  by  all. 

^  4.  But  questions  whether  this  or  that  corporation  has 
power  to  make  this  or  that  by-law,  or  whether,  when  made  it 
is  good  or  not,  often  arise  in  some  shape  or  form ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  which  in  detail  I  shall  not  enter  into  in  this  place. 
I  shall  here  only  state  the  grounds  on  which  corporations  have 
this  power,  and  a  few  principles  on  which  by-laws  are  gen- 
erally allowed.  A  true  principle  is  laid  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  wit :  a  corporation  which  has 
only  a  legal  existence  can  act  only  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  its  act  of  incorporation,  from  which  it  derives  all  its  power. 
This  is  to  them  an  enabling:  act.  It  alone  enables  the  body 
politic  to  act  and  contract,  and  it  must  observe  the  mode  of 
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contracting  named  in  the  statute.  2  Cranch  127  to  170,  Head    Ch.  21. 
&  al.  V.  Providence  Insurance  Company  ;  2  Johns.  R.  109,    Art,  1. 
115,  Beatty  v.  Marine  Insurance  Company.  V^^V^^r 

§  5.  How  far  Congress  has  power  to  create  a  corporation 
or  body  politic,  is  a  miestion  that  was  much  discussed  in  the 
case  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  incorporated  in  1791. 
The  better  opinion  certainly  was,  that  the  Federal  legislature 
had  this  power. 

^  6.  There  never  has  been  a  doubt,  but  that  each  state 
legislature  in  the  Union  has  power  to  make  corporations  of 
almost  any  description,  civil  or  religous.  And  so  it  is  universal- 
ly admitted  the  Federal  legislature  may,  in  places  in  which  it 
has  exclusive  legislation,  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  places. 

^  7.  By  this  act  towns  in  Massachusetts  are  empowered  to  Mass.  Act, 
make  "by-laws  for  directing,  managing,  and  ordering  their  J^^**^  ^ 
prudential  afiairs  as  they  shall  judge  most  conducive  to  the  the  Colony  ' 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  order  thereof;  and  to  annex  penal-  and  Province 
ties  for  the  observance  of  the  same  not  exceeding  ^5  for  each  J*^^'  ««vi»- 
offence,  to  enure  to  such  uses  as  they  shall  therein  direct, 
provided  they  be  not  repugnant  to  the  general  laws  of  the 
government ;    provided  also,  that  such  orders  and  by-laws 
shall  h^ve  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  General  Sessions  of 
the  peace  pf  the  same  county."     Other  corporations  very  nu- 
merous, and  of  different  kinds,  have  powers  by  statute  law, 
usually  in  their  respective  acts  of  corporation,  to  make  by- 
laws under  restrictions  similar  in  principle  to  those  above  ex- 
pressed.    This  power  to  make  by-laws  in  towns  cannot  be 
delegated. 

^  8  We  have  not  in  the  United  States,  strictly  speaking, 
corporations  by  pr^cription.  Almost  universally  the  original 
of  each  corporation  is  a  matter  of  record  ;  however,  though 
the  country  is  yoiiog,  yet  it  is  old  enough  for  prescription^ 
Rights  and  corporations  may  have  existed  beyond  the  memo- 
ries of  the  oldest  persons,  or  further  back  than  any  records  on 
the  subject  are  to  be  found. 

5^  9.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  after  forty  years  a  6  Mass.  R. 
corporation   may  be  proved  without  shewing  an  act  of  incor-  ^\\\\^'^l^ 
poration.     In  this  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Snow&aL 
certified,  that  no  act  of  incorporation  could  be  found  of  the 
North   Parish  in  Harwich.     The  defts.   were  permitted  to 
prove  a  parish  by  reputation,  it  having  existed   above   fort/ 
years.   10  Johns.   R.  389.     Though  a  turnpike  corporation 
pledge  the  income  of  a  toll-gate,  it  retains  the  possession,  and 
if  cut  down,  has  trespass,  and  though  a  pedahy  be  given  for 
the  injury  also. 
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Ch.  22.  ^10.  It  is  laid  down  in  Salkeld  ht.j  that  in  all  charters  of 
Art.  1.  incorporation  there  is  a  special  clause  by  which  they  have 
y^'y^^j  power  to  make  by-laws ;  but  that  such  enabling  clauses  are 

5  Salk.  76,  needless^  *'  because  they  are  included  in  thd  very  act  of  incor- 
77.— 12  Mod.  porating,"  as  a  power  to  sue,  to  purchase,  fcc.  "  For  as  the 
llteh^664—  °*^"^*^  ''^^y  has  reason  to  govern  itself,  so  bodies  corporate 
Carter  86.—  uiust  have  laws.''  But  all  by-laws  must  be  subject  or  subor- 
Raym.  ^ •■--  dinate  to  the  government,  and  are  void  when  not  so.  And, 
— a^Eost  iss!  therefore,  under  a  general  power  to  make  by-laws  it  is  clear,  a 
—8  Co.  129.  law  cannot  be  made  to  restrain  trade,  but  may  be  to  regulate 
T^l^- ^  it ;  as  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  trade  be  free  and  enoourag- 
Bi.  372.—  ed,  it  is  against  the  public  interest  to  restrain  it ;  but  other- 
4  Burr.'  1921.  wise  merely  to  regulate.   I  Wils.  233  :  1  Ld*  Raym.  499  :  7 

Salk.  142.—  V)  11.  A  corporation  may  make  by-laws  without  an  express 
Carth.  482.—  power  given  by  its  charter  to  make  them  ;  though  created 

6  Co*63^""  ^'^*"  memory,  or  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  may  be  added 
Moor  679.—  it  IS  of  necessity  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  for  without 
Hob.  212.—    such  a  power  it  exists  to  little  or  no  purpose.     And  whenever 

nel  288.  ^  number  of  persons  are  made  a  body  politic  to  certain  pur- 
poses, a  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  in  subordination 
to  the  law  of  the  land  to  effect  those  purposes  when  not  ex- 
pressed is  necessarily  implied,  especially  in  regard  to  i{s  own 
members,  as  to  enact  a  penalty  to  compel  a  member  to  serve 
in  an  office  of  the  corporation. 

^  12.  It  is  usual,  however,  in  the  United  States,  by  the 
charter  or  act  of  incorporation  to  enable  this  body  politic  to 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  establish  such  by-laws  as  they  may 
find  convenient  for  governing  the  corporation,  and  managing 
their  affairs,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
^  state.     Where  one  makes  his  deed  to  a  corporation  by  a  cer- 

tain name,  he  and  those  claiming  under  him  admit  that  name. 
<^  13.  A  by-law  is  not  good  or  to  be  executed  when  against 
the  public  interest  or  public  policy.     When  a  by-law  is  so  or 
not  is  a  question  often  agitated,  and  will  be  pursued  further  in 
Ch.  143  ;  at  present  only  a  case  or  two  will  be   mentioned. 
(How  a  by-law  must  be  founded  on  statute  or   custom,  2 
Maule  &  Sel.  54.) 
8T.  R.  352,        §  14.  In  this  case  it  was  held,   that  a  by-law  made  by  a 
Rex  r.  Slew-  company  of  fishermen  carrying  on  trade  in  partnership,   to 
prevent  any  one  of  the  members  carrying  on  trade  separately 
on  his  own  account  is  a  good   by-law.     This  may  be  so  by 
contract,  and  it  seems  it  may  be  so  by  a  by-law. 

Lord  Kenyon  in  this  case  said,  "  there  is  nothing  illegal  iii 
partners  agreeing  to  prevent  any  one  partner  carrying  on  a  se- 
parate trade  elsewhere  on  his  own  account,  and  if  not,  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  same  thing  may  not  be  prevented  by 
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b  by-law  in  the  case  of  a  company  like  the  present."  This  was    Ch.  2i. 
a  company  of  freemen  and   partners  by  prescription.     He    ^rt.  1. 
added,  a  by-law  can  be  good  in  part  and  bad  in  part,  only  v^v^^ 
when  the  two  parts  are  entire  and  distinct  from  each  others 
^^  And  when  the  power  of  removal  is  not  given  to  any  particu- 
lar part  of  a  body,  it  vests  with  the  company  at  large." 

^  15,  A  power  to  make  by-laws  vested  in  the  body  at  i  Bl.  Com. 

too     ^^L  M? 

large,  may  be  delegated  to  a  select  body  to  be  thereby  exe-  j^^*^_^' 
cuted.     This  is  often  practised,  as  where  powers  are  given  to  3  Burr.  1837. 
bank  corporations  at  large,  these  powers  have  been  frequentfy 
delegated  to  their  boards  of  directors^ 

^  16.  A  corporation  made  for  a  particular  purpose  is  dis-  12  Mod.  19. 
solved  whenever  that  purpose  ceases. 

^17.  It  ban  been  held,  that  a  parish  may  tax  themselves  to  12  Mod.  448, 
carry  on  a  suit  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  ;  but  in  this  case  K®<  v*  ^ve- 
a  majority  will  not  bind  the  rest  as  in  the  case  of  other  taxes.  ^   ' 
This  was  said  in  the  case  of  an  English  parish,  and  the  court 
seems  to  have  gone  on  the  ground  of  individual  consent  to  the 
tax,  not  on  the  ground  of  a  corporate  vote.     Hence,  the  ques- 
tion will  still  arise  in  each  case,  how  for  a  parish  or  a  corpora- 
tion can,  by  vote,  tax  its  members,  and  generally  no  further 
than  power  is  given  expressly  or  impliedly. 

^  18.  A  corporation  aggregate  of  many  persons  cannot  do  co.  L.  66,67, 
homage  or  receive  it,  "  for  the  fee  vests  not  either  jointly,  or  m.^^Co. 
in  common,  in  the  persons  whereof  the  society  consists,  but  in  D.247.^^ro. 
the  body  politic  formed  by  operation  of  law  from  the  persons  so  Car.  170.— 
united,  which  is  invisible  and  exists  only  in  supposition  of  law,  1^^"^/^^.' 
and  can  do  no  act  but  by  attorney,"  nor  without  writing.  6i4.^Cro.  ' 
Hence,  a  corporation  aggregate  cannot  without  deed  command  d-  815.— 
their  bailiff  to  enter  upon  their  lessee  for  condition  broken.  475'!^*'^,; 
This  must  be  understood  where  a  deed  is  by.  law  required  in  Abr.  607.— 
an  individual's  caae  ;  for  it  is  a  very  common  case  for  a  cor-  ^  Johns.  Cn. 
poration  aggregate  to  act  and  to  empower  an  individual  in  its  47i''see^Ch! 
behalf  by  a  written  vote,  attested  by  its  clerk,  secretary,  I43,a.  1,^.9. 
cashier,  or  other  proper  office.     And  it  has  been  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that  a  corporation 
can  without  deed  authorize  one  to  act  in  its  behalf,  this  too 
must  mean  where  the  thing  to  be  done  does  not  require  a 
deed ;  for  a  corporation  cannot  empower  its  agent  without 
deed  to  convey  lands  m  fee,  as  in  such  case  the  law  requires 
the  conveyance  to  be  by  deed.     Hence,  the  power  must  be  by 
deed,  :so  in  an  individual's  case  to  be  recorded  with  the  deed, 
however  the  practice  has  been  very  general  to  authorize  by 
vote  agents  and  committees  to  convey  lands* 

^  19.  In  replevin,  distress  by  the  deft,  for  a  forfeiture  for  3  TVils.lSo. 
the  breach  of  a  by-law  of  the  pit's,  cattle  on  a  common  &c.,  ^^^  dman'' 
which  the  pit.  replevied.     Special  pleas  by  the  deft.,  in  which 

voju.  I.  69 
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Ch.  22.    be  claimed  a  right  to  distrain  for  a  penalty  for  tlie  breach  of  d 

Art.  1.      by-law,  and  all  former  by-laws  on  die  subject,  but  these  for^ 

^^V*V^    mer  by-laws  were  not  set  forth  in  his  plea  \  and  held  bad^  for 

a  by-law  must  be  set  forth  that  the  court  may  judge  of  it. 
a^e^Tit^omb      ^  ^^'  ^*^®  against  the  corporation  for  not  transferring  to 
^runion  M.    the  pit.  fifteen  shares,  he  took  by  execution  from  George  A. 
fc F.I.  Com-  Rogers,   attached  April  7,   1809,  as  his.     July  21,  1809, 
^*^"^*  they  were  levied  on,  and  August  22,  1809,  sold  to  the  pit.  at 

$5  a  share,  being  previously  pledged  to  the  company  fcMr  Ro- 
gers' debt.  Sept.  4,  1809,  Bagley,  the  officer,  left  a  copy  of 
the  execution  and  return  at  the  office  of  the  company,  and  the 
pit.  tendered  to  the  secretary  his  reasonable  fees  for  lecording 
and  transferring  the  said  shares  to  him  be.  The  act  incor- 
porating the  company  passed  February  27,  1807,  was  read. 
This  act  prescribed  a  particular  mode  for  attaching  and  sell- 
ing a  member's  shares  on  execution.  Held,  this  mode  super- 
ceded that  prescribed  in  the  general  law,  passed  March  8, 
1805,  on  the  same  subject.  The  sale  by  Bagley  was  meant 
to  be  on  this  act,  and  was  void.  And  Sewall  J.  ifoubted  if  the 
general  statute  which  related  to  turnpikes,  canals,  and  bridges, 
and  other  companies,  extended  to  banks  and  insurance  com- 
panies, so  unlike  in  the  condition  and  management  of  their 
property  from  turnpikes,  canals,  and  bridges.  And  said,  per- 
haps the  other  companies  meant  other  like  companies,  and  not 
monied  institutions.  The  special  manner  must  prevail.  A 
new  bank  is  not  liable  to  pay  the  bills  of  a  former  bank, 
though  of  the  same  name,  and  has  the  same  officers,  though 
they  often  declare  the  bills  of  the  old  as  good  as  the  bills  of 
the  new  bank.  The  corporations  are  distinct.  14  Mass.  R. 
58,64,  Wyman  v.  Hallowell  &;  Augusta  Bank,  and  181,  184. 
2  Mass.  R.  37,  (j  21.  Cases  in  the  United  States.  In  this  case  the  New 
pike* Coroo-  England  Marine  Insurance  Company  was  sued  as  trustees  to 
ration o.N.E.  Jenkins,  on  Massachusetts  trustee  act  of  February  28,  1795, 
^Lt^"™^*"  ^"^  it  was  decided,  that  a  corporation  aggregate  cannot  be 
teesof&ial.  sued  as  trustee.  This  was  assumpsit  by  a  turnpike  corpora- 
tion in  New  York,  against  one  of  its  members  on  his  promise 
to  pay  his  assessments  on  his»  shares  and  neglecting  to  pay 
them. 
2  Mass.  R.  ^22.  In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  if  the  legislature  by 

269,  Ellis  r.  statute  incorporate  certain  persons  by  name,  to  make  a  street 
and  subject  the  individuals  to  assessments  made  by  the  corpo- 
ration to  meet  its  expenses,  one  named  in  the  act  is  not  bound, 
unless  he  assented  to  it.  Without  such  consent  he  is  not  a 
member.  ^'  All  incorporations  to  make  turnpikes,  canals,  and 
bridges  Stc.,  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  or  charter,  obtain- 
ed at  the  request  of  individuals  for  their  benefit."  One  may 
refuse  the  grant  whose  name  is  inserted  in  it  by  mistake  or 
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misrepresentatioD,  and  avoid  the  burden  it  imposes.  The  Ch.  22. 
legislature  has  no  ''power  over  the  person  to  make  him  a  Ai\t.  1. 
member  of  a  corporation,  and  subject  him  to  taxation  nolens 
volensj  for  the  promotion  of  a  private  enterprise."  Marshall 
did  not  sign  the  petition,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  he  ever 
consented  to  be  a  member  ;  and  in  the  only  act  in  which  ha 
noticed  the  corporation,  he  protested  against  its  power  over 
him.  From  the  general  course  of  the  evidence  the  presump- 
tion arising  from  his  name  being  in  the  act  was  much  weaken- 
ed if  not  destroyed.  The  acts  as  to  fences,  common  fields, 
and  as  to  commissioners  of  sewers,  are  (said  the  court)  public 
acts  promotive  of  general  convenience.  ''  This  is  a  private 
act,  obtained  at  the  solicitation  of  individuals  for  their  emolu- 
ment and  advantage." 

§  23.  In  this  action,  grounded  on  the  policy  of  insurance  of  oi^^g' J^a„ 
the  company.  It  was  held,  that  a  member  of  it  may  at  his  |^.  Mass.  M. 
own  discretion  surrender  his  policy,  after  alienating  the  build-  &  F- 1*  Com- 
ing insured  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  may  demand  his  ^^^' 
proportion  of  the  funds,  until  which  time  the  policy  does  not 
expire.  The  pit.  insured  March  1,  1799,  on  his  house  in 
Boston  $6000,  for  seven  years ;  paid  $24  premium  and  $96 
deposit  money,  and  was  liable  to  be  assessed  $240,  all  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  corporation.  This  made  him  a  mem^ 
ber.  May  14,  1800,  the  pit.  sold  his  house  and  took  a 
mortgage,  and  January  1,  1802,  it  was  discharged,  but  Oct. 
29,  1800,  the  pit.  had  assigned  it.  April  25,  1802,  the  pit. 
applied  to  the  company  to  surrender  his  policy,  and  demanded 
of  them  to  pay  him  $96,  his  deposit.  They  refused,  saying, 
the  policy  expired  above  a  year  ago,  and  hence  the  $96  was 
forfeited.  But  judgment  for  the  pit. ;  for  his  not  surrendering 
was  sufficient  to  continue  his  policy  and  membership.  He 
not  having  surrendered  his  policy,  he  remained  a  member, 
though  he  sold  his  house,  and  his  policy  did  not  expire  till  he 
elected  to  surrender,  April  2,  1802.  The  effect  of  the  mort- 
gage was  not  decided. 

^  24.  In  this  case  an  execution  issued  against  an  aggregate  4  Mass.  R. 
corporation,  by  the  name  of  the  president,  directors,  and  com-  2^,NichoT8 
pany  be.,  directing  the  officer  for  want  of  estate  to  take  their  ^' 
bodies.     And  the  court  decided,  that  a  member  could  not  be 
taken  or  arrested,  and  if  arreted  and  he  pay  the  execution, 
he  may  have  trespass  against  the  officer,  for  this  execution  was 
not  against  individual  members.     If  it  had  been  so  by  a  clear 
description,  possibly  the  officer  might  have  been  excused,  or 
have  justified  under  his  execution  issuing  from  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  b  the  case. 

J  26.  This  was  a$Bumptit  by  the  corporation  against  the  5  Man.  R.  80, 
deft.    In  this  case  after  the  company  was  incorporated,  but  xun^ike' 

Corporation  v.  WUlard. 
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Ch.  22.  befote  it  was  organised  by  electing  its  officers  &c.  the  deft. 
Art.  1 .  and  others  subscribed  a  paper  severally,  agreeing  to  take  the 
K^^^v^U  shares  affixed  to  each  name,  '*  and  to  pay  all  such  legal  assess- 
if  A  subscribe  ments  on  each  of  said  shares,  as  shall  hereafter  be  made  hy 
for  shares  in  ^^e  future  government  of  the  said  corporation,  after  the  same 
comoration,  ^^^^  ^*v®  heen  organised  and  carried  into  operation  according 
he  thereby  to  the  act  bc.  On  the  condition  contained  in  it,  and  (among 
acquires  an  Qt^ers)  SO  as  to  cross  Charles  river  near  the  upper  falls  so 
I"  is  aVod  called,  at  or  near  General  Elliot's  mills"  inc.  The  corporatioa 
consideration  was  afterwards  organised  and  went  into  operation,  and  the  said 
actionagjins"  conditions  were  compUed  with,  and  four  assessments  were 
him.—  made.     The  deft,  paid  one  of  them  and  refused  to  pay  the 

1  Caines'  R.  other  three.  In  this  action  the  corporation  recovered  on  the 
express  promise  to  pay,  though  the  remedy  provided  for  sell- 
ing his  shares  for  the  payment  of  the  assessments  remained. 
h  ^drh^?*'  ^  declaration  wasyr  <<  that  in  consideration  the  pits,  at  the 
an'^act  ofin-*  deft's.  request  had  admitted  him  to  take  one  share  in  the  capi* 
corporetion  tal  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  and  to  become  a  proprietcv 
ad'^^^utrator  ^®'®^'^>"  ^^  promised  the  pits,  to  take  the  share  and  to  pay 
is  not  liable  the  assessments  &cc.  No  objection  seems  to  have  been  made^ 
&c.,  6  Taan.  that  the  pits,  could  admit  or  promise,  or  act  at  all  on  their  part, 
B.  801.  jj|2  jjjgy  ygifQYQ  organised,  and  so  that  there  could  be  no  act  on 

their  part  operating  as  the  consideration  of  the  promise.  The 
court  thought  ^^  that  the  deft,  in  consideration  of  becoming 
a  proprietor  of  one  share  made  a  legal  contract  with  the  oor* 
poration,"  and  expressly  promised  &c.  But  how  did  the  deft. 
become  a  proprietor  at  the  lime  of  the  promise  when  there 
was  no  organised  corporation  to  admit  him  to  become  one?  If 
he  had  been  excluded  his  share  by  others  taking  the  whole 
number,  what  remedy  could  be  have  had  against  the  corpora-* 
tiou  on  a  bargain  made  with  unauthorized  individuals  i  It  has 
been  said,  the  corporation  might  elect  to  assume  such  a  bar- 
gain, but  if  it  would  not  be  bound  by  it,  as  it  was  not,  where 
was  the  mutuality,  the  consideration  to  make  it  valid  f 
6  Mass.  Rep.  C^  26.  This  was  assumpsit  by  the  ph.,  an  agent  of  a  turn- 
491,  Giimore  pji^g  corporation  for  assessments.  The  deft,  subscribed  and 
°^^'  engaged  to  pay  the  assessments  on  his  two  shares  after  the 

corporation  was  organised.     The  court  held,  that  the  corpora- 
tion might  maintain  an  action  on  the  promise  made  to  its  agent, 
but  that  he  could  not ;  for  as  to  him  there  was  no  considera- 
tion.    A  subscription  made  prior  to,  how  renewed  to  a  corpo- 
ration, 14  Mass.  R.  172,  176. 
6  Mass.  R.'         §  27.  This  was  assumpsit  to  recover  the  amount  of  assess- 
^»^ndover   mcnts  on  the  deft's.  turnpike  shares,  on  the  foUowing  sub- 
CorporaUon    scription,  lo  wit :  "  whereas  the  legislature  has  at  d^  la«t 
r,  Gould.        session  granted  leave  for  making  a  turnpike  road  fixMii  &Cm 
we  the  subscribers,  desirous  of  having  the  same  completed  as 
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soon  as  possible,  agree  to  take  in  said  road  the  number  of   Ch.  22. 
fihares  set  against  our  names,  and  be  proprietors  therein."    Art.  1. 
Judgment  for  the  deft*     And  the  court  held,  that  when  the 
members  of  such  a  corporation  expressly  agree  to  pay  the 
assessment  that  may  be  made  by  the  corporation,  an  action  lies 
for  it  to  recover  the  assessments ;  but  if  there  be  no  such  agree-  h  mbm.  R. 
ment,  the  sole  remedy  for  the  corporation  is  by  a  sale  of  the  286. 
shares  of  the  delinquent  members.  The  same  principle  holds  in  a 
manufacturing  company,  and  an  assessment  laid  after  incorpo- 
rated. 

^  26.  In  assumpsit  against  Hay,  a  member,  it  was  held,  7MajM.lt 
that  his  declaration  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  corporation,  i^>  ^^* 
that  he  would  spend  half  of  his  estate,  speaking  of  the  ex-  raUon  v.^Hiiyl 
penses  of  making  the  proposed  turnpike  road,  was  no  evidence 
of  an  express  promise  to  pay  the  assessments  on  his  shares, 
and  that  no  action  lay  against  him  for  the  assessments.  There 
was  no  consideration  for  this  declaration,  nor  was  it  any  pro- 
mise. 

^  29.  A  corporation  was  created  to  lay  and  maintain  side  ^L^*^-  ^  . 

booms  in  convenient  places  in river,  it  cannot  enter  on  ^  vviUonf  ^^ 

the  land  of  one  adjoining  the  river  without  his  consent  in  order 
to  lay  the  booms  be.   . 

^  30.  The  promissory  note  in  this  case  was  from  the  deft*  8  Mass.  R. 
to  the  ph.,  as  agent  of  the  Providence  Hat  Manufacturing  iJ^h^dwkk. 
Company,  and  so  the  actbn  was  brought*     But  held,  an  action 
lay  for  the  pit.  in  his  own  right,  and  his  styling  himself  be. 
was  descriptio  penonm. 

%  31.  This  was  an  action  of  assnmpnt  on  a  note  of  hand,  ^  Mass.  R. 
dated  Dec.  30,  1805,  for  value  received,  by  which  the  deft.  ^andlwV' 
promised  by  the  name  and  style  of  Gardner  L.  Chandler,  al. 
treasurer  of  the  Dorchester  Turnpike  Corporation,  for  himself 
and  successors  in  office,  to  pay  the  ph.  or  bearer  $125^  on 
demand,  and  interest  till  paid.    He  was  sued  in  his  own  right; 
and  the  note  was  given  for  the  proper  debt  of  the  corporation. 
The  court  decided,  that  he  was  not  personally  liable,  for  the 
corporation  itself  is  clearly  liable,  and  authorized  the  deft,  by 
vote  to  give  this  note.     Not  like  the  case  Tibbets  r.  Walker 
&  al.,  there  the  contract  was  under  the  seals  of  the  defts., 
and  diey  produced  no  authority  tp  bind  the  corporation.   See 
this  case,  Ch.  76,  a.  2.    The  corporation  is  liable — the  deft.  ,^'^Jj^^^®' 
is  not.     In  this  case  the  authority  to  the  treasurer  to  bind  the  Patterson's 
corporation  was  by  vote.     See  a  corporation's  assumpsit,  ex-  adm. 
press  or  implied,  7  Cranch  299,  307,  well  considered. 

(^  32.  AMtumptU  and  ifuaniium  meruit  against  a  number  o^  aJo^ti^tr 
persons  who  associated  to  get  an  act  of  incorporation  for  a  Foiter  k,  al. 
bank,  and  at  a  regular  meeting  (not  all  pesent)  the  pit*  was 
appointed  their  agent  lo  obtab  ihe  act  from  the  landatore* 
He  did  not  obtain  it ;  but  held,  the  associates  were  all  jointly 
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Ch  22.  liable  to  his  action  for  his  services.  That  they  knew  expenses 
Art.  1 .  must  be  incurred  of  the  sort,  and  that  the  jury  might  infer 
K,^^Y^^  their  assent  jointly  to  pay  them.  Plea,  never  promised. 
The  associates  had  subscribed  their  names  in  a  book,  and 
each  to  take  so  many  shares.  The  pit.  was  a  subscriber ;  one 
of  the  members  at  the  meeting,  acting  as  secretary,  recorded 
the  pit's,  choice. 

7  Mass.  B.  ^  33.  The  turnpike  in  this  case  was  authorized  to  be  firoiii 
tfwj/p*"  Bowdoin  College  to  a  certain  place  in  Bath.  The  Sessions  laid 
Peirce.          it  out  seventeen  rods  from  the  college  buildings,  and  eight 

rods  from  the  coUege  lands,  and  the  court  decided  it  was  well 
laid  out.  In  an  action  of  trespass  the  lands  of  the  college 
were  intended  by  the  legislature,  and  as  near  to  them  as  cir^ 
cumstances  permitted. 

8  Mass.  R.  ^34.  Assumpsit  for  assessments  on  the  deft's.  four  shares  in 
»2,  Essex  jjjjg  corporation.  Judgment  for  him.  For  though  he  subscribed 
Corporation  to  take  four  shares  and  pay  the  assessments  thereon,  (after  a 
V.  Collins.       part  of  the  turnpike  was  completed,)  yet  there  was  no  previous 

or  after  act  of  the  corporation  ratifying   his  subscription.     It 
did  not  appear  that  General  Foster,  who  procured  the  sub- 
scriptions on  the  paper,  had  any  authority  so  to  do  from  the 
corporation,  or  that  it  gave  any  after  assent  to  it,  or  that  it 
^  even  knew  of  it.     On  the  whole  it  was  clear,  that  the  deft. 
could  have  had  no  action  against  it  for  withholding  certificates 
of  ownershipi  no  act  by  which  it  was  bound  to  admit  him  as  ft 
member,  so  there  was  no  consideration  to  bind  him  8cc. 
10  Mass.  R.         ^  35.  Assumpsit  by  the  pits,  as  agents  of  the  town  of  Marl- 
^»  ^if%^  borough  for  expenses  incurred  by  the  whole  town  in  building  a 
habitanis  of    meeting  house,  and  the  pits,  recovered.  The  objection  was,  that 
Marlborough,  after  the  expenses  incurred,  and  before  the  commencement  of 
this  action,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  were  incorporated  into 
a  second  parish  in  Marlborough.  The  meeting-house  not  being 
included  in  that  parish,  but  remained  the  property  of  the  first 
parish  in   Marlborough.     The  objection  was  founded  on  the 
fourth  section  of  the  statute  1786,   Ch.   10  ;  and  the  pit's, 
relied  on  the  proviso  in  the   same   act.     The   meeting-house 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  when 
built. 
10  Mass.  R.         ^  36.  Paying  in  shares.     Assumpsit  for  money  had  and 
476,Qainerp.  received,  sfecond  count  for,  also   Dudley  S.   Broadstreet  & 
So'c.  ins.^Co.  ^Villiam  Story  were  indebted  to  Benjamin  T.  Reed,  and  to 
recover  his  demand  &.c.  he  caused  to  be  attached  150  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  subscribed  by   them  in  the   Marblehead 
Social  Insurance  Company  and  sold   to  satisfy  his  execution, 
and  thereon  the  pit.  purchased  them   for  $ —  a  share,   and 
notice  thereof  being  given  to  the  defts.  they  became  obliged 
to  admit  him  be.     The  statute  incorporating  this  company 
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provided,  that  do  transfer  of  any  share  in  it  should  be  valid,  Ch.  22. 
until  the  whole  capital  stock  should  be  paid  in.  D.  S.  Brad-  Art,  1. 
street  for  himself  and  partner,  previously  to  the  attachment, 
transferred  these  150  shares  bona  fide  to  Isaac  Story,  and 
before  all  the  stock  was  paid  in.  He  was  their  creditor,  and  the 
transfer  to  him  was  in  satisfaction  of  his  debt.  Held,  they 
transferred  to  him  the  equitable  interest  so  far  as  to  justify  the 
corporation  in  issuing  the  certificate  of  shares  to  him,  and  to 
consider  him  the  true  owner  when  all  the  stock  was  paid  in. 
2.  Held,  that  such  a  transfer  might  be  in  writing  not  under 
seal.  And  hence,  where  one  had  subscribed  for  shares  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  ,and  had  paid  the  instalments  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  partnership,  be  could  transfer  the  shares  without 
a  power  either  general  or  special  from  his  partner.  When 
Reed  attached,  be  was  informed  the  shares  had  been  so  trans- 
ferred to  Isaac  Story,  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale  (under 
seal)  to  him  after  the  attachment,  but  before  the  sale  to  the 
ph.  on  the  execution,  was  left  at  the  ofiice  of  the  company. 
William  Story  had  been  absent  in  Europe  all  this  time,  and 
was  not  consulted  as  to  the  subscription  or  transfer.  These 
shares  were  partnership  stock,  so  under  the  controul  of  each 
partner ;  nor  was  it  necessary  the  transfer  should  be  by  deed 
under  seal.  But  they  passed  by  "  the  delivery  over  of  the 
certificates  with  an  endorsement  on  them  by  Bradstreet," 
as  far  as  a  chose  in  action  could  be  transferred  by  law.  The 
intent  of  the  legislature  in  the  prohibition  was  only  to  prevent 
speculations  in  the  scrip  ^•,  and  not  intended  to  prevent  a 
debtor's  bona  fide  transfer  to  his  creditor. 

^  36.  This  was  (Mft/mpnV  to  recover  *100  the  deft,  sub- n  Mass.  R. 

115)     Ti>nsfnAc 

scribed  towards  erecting  this  academy.  And  sundry  other  ^^  Limerick 
persons  also  subscribed  in  like  manner,  and  afterwards  the  Academy  t^, 
legislature  incorporated  them  and  constituted  certain  trustees,  l^^^^i^- 
the  pits,  a  body  politic,  and  the  act  provided,  that  all  monies  &c. 
subscribed  should  be  demanded,  received,  and  held  by  the  said 
trustees,  in  trust  for  the  academy.  Held,  the  corporation  could 
not  maintain  assumpsit  upon  said  agreement  against  a  subscri- 
ber for  the  money  by  him  subscribed  ;  for  the  pits,  were  not 
the  promisees,  not  existing  when  the  promise  was  made,  nor 
is  it  negotiable,  nor  is  it  transferred  by  the  act.  On  the  whole 
the  subscription  paper  is  no  contract,  no  mutuality  in  it,  no 
parties,  no  consideration.  This  paper  was  thus ;  July  1 ,  1808, 
**  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  advantages  arising  from 
free  schook ;  we  the  subscribers  agree  to  pay  or  cause  to  be 
paid  the  several  sums  affixed  to  our  names  in  money  or  mate- 
rials for  erecting  an  academy  in  Limerick,  on  such  land  as 
may  be  given  by  any  subscriber,  and  adjudged  the  most  con- 
venient and  ciehtral  by  a  majority  of  the  subscribers."    This. 
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Ch.  12.    subscription  was  a  mere  offer  of  a  donation  not  in  itself  bind-' 
Art.  1.      ing  as  a  contract. 

v,^v^^  37*  Auumpnt  on  a  promissory  note  made  by  the  deft« 
11  Masa.  R.  January  8,  1809,  payable  to  the  Berkshire  bank,  and  by  them 
288,  North-  endorsed  to  the  pits.  Held,  the  directors  of  said  bank  bad 
Bankvlpe-  power  to  authorize  one  of  their  members  to  assign  oyer  this 
poon.  note.    2.  That  a  blank  endorsement  made  on  it  by  him  was 

sufficient, 
il  ^''a/t        ^  ^^*  ^  president  of  an  incorporated  bank  may  nnder  a 
ai/v.  Ladd.     vote  of  the  directors  endorse  a  note  made  to  the  president, 
directors,  and  company  or  order,  and  thereby  pass  the  pro- 
perty to  the  assignee.     No  seal  necessary  to  the  assignmeoC 
The  court  observed,  ''the  act  of  incorporation  gives  the  general 
management  of  the  property  and  concerns  of  the  bank  to  tbe 
directors." 
4  Cranch  ^  39.  Act  of  Virginia  incorporating  the  bank  of  Alexandria 

6^c^  lj  ^  is  a  public  act.    Young  ti.  Bank  of  Alexandria.     Said  bank 
'  may  sue  the  endorser  of  a  note  made  negotiable  at  it,  withcnit 
suing  the  maker  and  proving  him  insolvent,  and  may  have  a 
trial  at  the  return  term  of  the  writ, 
chadwick  v.       Case  lies  against  a  corporation  for  a  tort,  see  Ch*  €7,  a*  4» 

Bridee'^ll^al  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  corporation's  building  a  bridge,  and  therdiy 
taking  from  the  pit.  the  tolls  of  hb  ferry — a  misfeasance.  And 
see  Riddle's  case,  Ch.  143,  a.  5,  against  a  corporation  for 
nonfeasance  and  many  cases  of  mirfeasance  there  cited. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  trespass  vt  et  armis  does  not  lie 

against  a  corporation.     Tbe  principal  reason  is,  the  judgment 

— Raym^i62  ^^  ^^^^'^  ^  capiatuT  at  common  law.     And  a  capiatur  cannot  lie 

—6  Mod.  183.  against  a  corporation.     Nor  does   trespass  vi  et  armis  in  any 

-10  Co.  32^  jjagg  Jig  against  a  corporation,  or  any  action  in  which  any  part 

Brownl.    175.      rv  •  ./t.ri_ri  TVT 

— Salk.  192.  of  the  process  is  arrest  or  attachment  of  the  body.  Nor  any 
action  against  it  as  in  custody,  for  it  cannot  bo  in  custody. 
Nor  any  action  against  it  where  there  must  be  outlawry^  as  a 
corporation  cannot  be  outlawed.  Nor  does  replevin  or  an 
action  for  a  disseising,  as  is  said  in  some  books,  but  these  books 
are  of  questionable  autliority.  But  no  case  is  found  in  the 
books  to  shew  that  trespass  on  the  case  does  not  lie  against  a 
corporation  in  which  no  capias  lies,  and  no  process  to  take  the 
body.  And  to  shew  case  does  not  lie  against  a  corporation  it 
must  be  shewn  a  capiatur  may  be  entered.  Even  some  ac- 
tions of  trespass  may  lie  against  one  if  there  be  no  capiatur. 

Riddle's  caje.  Fo'  ^  "  corporation  may  be  fined  on  an  indictment,"  and  "  the 
fine  levied  by  distress."     The  fine  must  be  for  some  tort  and 

Vltwi  ^1  14  "°l*^f"^  ^^t»  ^°^  ^f  faieii  it  may  be  amerced.    It  has  been 
6.  '    '  held,  that  a  corporation  may  be  liable  in  assize,  as  a  dissiesor 

Theloaii's      ^^rith  force  ;  also  held,  an  aggregate  corporation  may  be  liable 
Chti3^^'     in  trespass  for  distraining  the  pit's,  cattle,  until  he  paid  a  toll 
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fae  was  not  bound  to  pay.      So  it  has  been  decided,  tres-    Ch.  22. 
p^ss  lies  against  one  for  disturbing  the  ph.  in  his  liberties  ;  or    ^rt.  1. 
for  disturbing  him  in  holding  a  leet     Hence,  our  court  ob-   \y^y^J 
served,  that  some  actions  of  trespass  lie  against  an  aggregate 
corporation  at  common  law,   as  in   them  no  cupiatur  was 
entered,  and  ''  the  omission  of  this  entry  can  be  no  objection 
to  actions  of  trespass  on  the  case." 

Thus  it  is  clearly  settled  a  corporation  is  liable  in  case  for 
a  tort  in  a  nwifea%ance  where  the  proper  plea  is  not  guilty ^ 
and  so  it  seems  it  is  liable  for  a  misfeasance.  Nonfeasance  and 
mirfeasance  are  the  same  as  to  this  action  ;  both  are  in  tort. 
Plea  in  both  is,  not  guilty.  Same  judgment  in  both,  and  no  pi^on^^^* 
tapiasj  eooigent^  or  capiatur  in  either.  Hence  they  may  be  Clifton, 
joined  in  ohis  action. 

^  40.  Twenty  years*  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  is  a  bar  ijofft.  662, 
to  information  in  the  case  of  corporation  elections.  mouth.**'^'* 

§  41.  Corporations  by  their  consent  are  distinguishable  from  2  D.  &  E. 

corporations  of  districts  made  without  their  consent  or  quasi  ^^\  **"!!?** 

^  •  J  I        t      1    •     r«     1     J         1  &  al.  p.  The 

corporations,  as  counties  and  hundreds  m  England,  and  coun<^  inhabitants 

ties,  towns,  be.  here.     No  private  action  lies  against  one  for  of  the  county 
a  breach  of  duty  at  common  law.     This  is  true  so  far  as  they        *^*'"' 
have  no  corporate  funds  and  no  means  to  obtain  any ;  though 
a  corporator  may  in  some  cases  be  liable  on  the  contract  on  cowp.  86 
the  execution  against  it,  yet  it  is  conceived  he  cannot  on  it  be  Turner's 
liable  for  the  tort  of  the  corporation,  but  it  is  liable  only  and  *^*"'»  "^ 
to  the  extent  of  its  funds.     In  this  case  the  action  was  against  ^d^^lt.  ^^' 
the  corporation  for  not  repairing  and  clearing  a  certain  creek, 
as  it  used  immemorially  to  do,  by  which  the  ph.,  Turner,  lost 
his  navigation.     By  creek  is  not  necessarily  intended  a  high- 
way. 

\  42.  So  it  is  laid  down  in  some  books,  that  trespass  on  ^  ^y^  on 
the  case  lies  against  a  corporation  for  making  a  false  return,  Re?».^r- 
though  unquestionably  a  misfeasance.    And  this  is  not  going  in  poration  of 
this  respect  farther  than  in  several  other  cases,  above  cited,  j  ?T°5l*^^^®* 
See  also  Rich  v.  Pilkington,  Carth.  171.  663.      ^"* 

^  43.  In  this  case  of  the  corporation  of  Faversham,  a  fish-  i  East  666, 
ing  corporation,  it  was  held,  that  no  action  lies  against  indi-  xapnemlin  - 
viduals  for  acts  erroneously  done  by  them  in  a  corporate  ca-  8  D.  &t  £. 
pacity   to  the  pit's,  damage,  at  least  not  without    proving  362. 
ffta/ice,  which  one  of  the  court  defined  to  be  one^s  own  convic^ 
iion  he  is  doing  wrongs  and  malice  must  be  proved  as  well  as 
laid. 

§  44.  The  returning  officer  refused  the  pit.  a  vote  in  an  ^^^  »• 
election.     Pit.  was  non-suited,   because  he   did    not  prove  N^pJhJi'Jl^d 
malice.     The  election  was  of  members  of  parliament ;  for  the  Asbby  v. 
mayor  was  compellable  to  act.    The  declaration  stated  malice.  w*i«te.-S«lk. 
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Ch.  22.    Enough  he  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgmeot,  thougb  mietdcM 
Art*  1.      in  point  of  law. 

V^V^V^  ^  45.  Debt  on  a  by-law  for  not  paying  2$.  annuallj,  quar- 
1  Wils.  281,  terfy,  the  breach  need  not  assign  the  days  of  quarterly  pay- 
innhoider*!  ments.  No  particular  days  were  assigned  for  theqoaiterljr 
***^'  pftymoots  to  be  made. 

^  46.  Held,  an  inhabitant  of  a  town  could  not  have  awiMip- 

si4^Haiii^    '^  against  it  for  payment  for  cattle  he  furnished  to  the  pubUc 

burton  «.  In*  enemy  at  the  request  of  its  selectmen  and  others  of  its  citi- 

F^^'^kfif  ^^*  sens,  in  compliance  with  the  exactions  of  that  enemy  oo  die 

'^    '^      town,  and  to  prevent  his  threatened  violence,  Sept.  1814* 

There  was  no  vote  of  the  town. 
i6Mus.lt  ^47.  Banki^^cate  againti  Grant  an  hit  licAUUif  eta 
^^'^*'  stockholder  and  creditor  of  the  HaUoweU  ^  Auguttu  BtmL 
Held,  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  corporation,  thoqdi  the 
stockholders  after  the  charter  expired  divided  the  capital  Hoek 
among  themselves,  leaving  no  corporate  funds  sufficient  to 
redeem  their  outstanding  bills.  The  pit.  sued  the  deft,  as  lor 
a  tort.  The  declaration  charged,  that  the  deft.,  the  directora 
and  stockholders  intending  to  defraud  the  pit.  and  other  hol- 
ders of  their  bills,  did  not  preserve  funds  nor  provide  meaos 
to  pay  them ;  but  that  they  neglected,  disregarded,  and  violat- 
ed their  duty  &tc.    And  that  ^e  said  directors  and  stockhbl- 

ders  on did  make,  fraudulently  and  wrongfully,  a  diviaon 

of  three-fourths  of  their  whole  original  stock  amone  the  stock- 
holders, be.  That  the  deft,  fraudulently  and  wrongfully  receiv-^ 
ed  $3000,  bis  proportion  of  the  said  division.  That  after  it  no 
part  of  the  original  stock  was  remaining  in  said  bank  &c. 
That  the  corporation  was  insolvent  &c.  That  the  pit.  was 
owner  and  holder  of  its  bills  be.  $1081,  demanded  payment 
of  the  bank  be.  There  was  no  proof  of  misconduct  in  the 
deft,  as  a  director,  nor  as  a  stockholder,  unless  in  receiving 
the  said  proportion,  and  this  at  a  time  when  it  was  believed 
the  remaining  quarter  and  debts  due  to  the  bank  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  what  it  owed.  The  bank  became  insolvent 
by  the  after  failures  of  Porter  h  Dummer,  two  large  debtors 
to  it.  On  the  whole  this  case  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
a  state  correctly  to  settle  any  general  principles.  The  pit. 
became  possessed  of  his  bills  in  the  year  181 G,  and  the  said 
division  was  made  in  the  year  1813.  The  court  decided  on 
general  ground ;  tliat  is,  if  the  stockholders  were  liable  to 
their  creditors,  they  were  not  on  the  ground  of  tort  so  seve- 
rally each  for  the  whole  injury,  but  on  contract,  and  each  fcr 
no  more  than  he  received.  Perhaps  no  remedy  exists  but  in 
a  court  of  chancery,  and  the  reasons  stated. 
Maat.  Acts.  ^  48.  Banks  restrained  in  several  umys.  Massachusetts 
act,  June  22,   1799,  proliibitcd  unincorporated  banks ;  not 
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allowed  to  issue  bills  under  $5  he. ;  but  by  act  of  June  15,    Ch.  22. 
1805,  allowed  in  a  limited  manner;  to  make  statements  to  the    Art,  1. 
Governor  and  Council  twice  a  year ;  act  March  8,  1803,  what   V^V^b^ 
specified  in  them,  act  March  14,  1806  ;  weights  to  be  annu-> 
ally  proved,  act  March  9,  1804  ;  required  to  adopt  the  stereo- 
type steelplate  be.,  act  March  4,  1809,  and  June  20,  1809  ; 
to  enable  banks  to  close  their  concerns,  acts  June  24,  1812,  Mass.  Act. 
Dec.  14,  1816.    Banks  to  make  bills  payable  only  where  issu-  |««  Ch.76,a. 
cd,  and  in  specie,  act  Dec.  13,  1816,  and  Mass.  act  June  20,  Brown's  case 
1809. 

^  49.  Inturance  Companies  fyc.  incorporated.    Their  pow-  Mass.  Acu. 
crs  and  duties  and  restrictions  defined,  act  Feb.   16,  1818.  fgig^^Laws*' 
Further  provisions  for  calling  meeting  of  banks  and  insurance  of  Maine,  Ch. 
corporations ;  the  cashier  or  secretary  may  do  it  on  the  appli-  139.— Act 
cation  in  writing  of  the  proprietors  of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  J®  Maine^as 
capital  stock,  giving  such  notice  thereof  as  the  charter  re-  to  Banks,' 
quires,  act  June  19,  1819.    AH  corporations  established  whose  ^S**I^**?^' 
powers  would  expire  by  limitation  or  otlierwise,  are  continued  chs'.  142*, 
corporations  for  three  years  from  the  time  of  such  expiration,  14S. 
''  for  the  purposes  of  prosecuting  and  defending  all  suits, 
\^ich  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  instituted,  and  of  ennabling 
them  gradually  to  settle  and  close  their  concerns,  and  divide 
their  capital  stock  ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the 
business  for  which  such  bodies  corporate  and  politic  have 
been  or  may  be  established,"  act  June  19,  1819. 

§  50.  Manufacturing  corporations.     This  act  defines  the  Mass.  Act, 
general  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  corporations  tliat  ^JJ^ILlhws 
shall  be  established,  and  gives  them  power  to  choose  a  clerk  of  Maine, Ch. 
at  a  meeting  called  &c.  to  be  sworn  by  a  justice  of  the  jj?7.  As  to 
peace  "  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  who  shall  cb"l38r'' 
record  all  votes  of  the  corporation  in  a  book"  kc.     "  A  trea- 
surer who  shall  give  bonds  in  such  manner,  and  in  such  a  sum 
as  the  corporation  shall   direct,  and  such   other   directors, 
agents,  and  factors  as  shall  be  thought  necessary,  and  conven- 
ient for  their  regular  government,  and  to  carrj^  into  effect  the 
several  objects  for  which  any  such  corporation  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  to  make  and  establish  any  rules  and  by-laws  for  the 
regulation  and  government  of  said  corporations  with  reasonable 
penalties  for  the  breach  thereof,"  not  exceeding  $20,  and  the 
same  at  their  pleasure  to  repeal ;  not  repugnant  &c.     Sect.  2 
directs  bow  the  first  meeting  shall  be  called.     Sect.  3  directs 
the  property  be  divided  into  shares,  and  certificates  given  be. 
Sect.  4,  faow  shares  may  be  sold  by  deed  acknowledged  and 
recorded  by  the  clerk.     Sect.  5  directs  how  assessments  may 
be  made  upon  each  share  be.,  collected  be.,  and  if  not  paid 
in  thirty  days  how  enforced  by  auction  sale  of  the  share  in  the 
riaoal  way ;  giving  the  purchaser  a  new  certificate.    Sect.  6  is 
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Ch.  22.   nelRT  geoeraUy,  tnd  directs,  ibtt  when  the  oorporalioii  is  sued 

Art»  1.     in  a  ciFtl  action  and  execution  issued  against  it,  and  not  aatJ9*> 

fied  in  fourteen  days  after  demand  by  the  officer  on  tbejpr»> 

sident,  treasurer,  or  clerk,  then  on  such  default  the  officer 

having  the  execution  "  shall  sorve  and  levy  the  same  writ  or 

execution  upon  the  body  or  bodies,  and  real  or  personal  estate 

or  estates  of  any  member  or  nicmbers  of  such  eofporation. 

Sect.  7  makes  idl  acts  incorporating  manufacturiiig  companiai 

public  acts,  and  reserves  a  right  to  the  legislatuie  to  alter  the 

system  on  due  notice  be. 

Man.  Act>         This  act  of  1818,  gives  the  remedy  against  the  body  or 

Feb.84,i8is.  \^q^^  ^^  qq  gn  ^j^jg^  execution  issued  ;  and  also  againitthe 

body  or  bodies,  and  estate  real  and  personal  of  "  any  pcnoe 
or  persons  who  were  members  of  said  corporatiop  at  the  time 
when  the  debt  or  debts  accrued  upon  which  such  writs  or  es* 

M«w.  Acn     ecutioos  may  have  issued.''    This  act  enacts,  thai  "  eveiy 

*^  '  '  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  any  manufiunuriag  ooi^ 
porationy  which  may  hereafter  be  established  within  this  Cott* 
monwealth,  shall  be  liable  in  his  individual  capacity  fior  aK 
debts  contracted  during  the  time  he  continues  a  member  4f 
wch  corporation."  This  making  the  individual  memkera 
personally  liable  for  the  debts  of  £e  corporatbn,  however  in 
fact  uninformed  of  them,  and  at  any  distance  of  time,  is  new 
aed^igiportaut.  These  acts  are  all  affirmative.  The  act  of 
1609  is  against  those  members  when  the  execution  is  levied  ; 
is  this  provision  repealed  ?  This  is  important  in  buying  shares. 
The  act  of  1818  is  the  same  on  an  alias  also  against  thoee 
members  when  the  debts  accrued.  The  act  of  1822  is  against 
those  members  when  the  debts  were  contracted.  Does  not 
then  the  remedy  lie  against  all  the  members  individually,  such 
when  the  debt  was  contracted,  and  when  it  accrued,  and 
when  the  execution  is  levied  ;  and  as  the  act  of  1818  is 
against  the  estates  of  those  who  were  members  be.,  are  not  their 
estates  liable  after  they  are  dead,  and  even  their  estates  settled.^ 
§  51.  Agricultural  and  Manufacturing  Carporatiom.  This 

F  ^2^1819  ^^^  *^  merely  to  encourage  such  corporations  as  give  the  re- 
*  quired  attention  to  agriculture  and  manufactures  by  giving 
premiums  S^.  And  the  state  gives  bounties  to  those  corpora- 
tions made  for  these  purposes,  and  which  establish  private 
funds  ta  a  given  amount ;  each  corporation  extending  to  a 
county  or  counties  containing  30,000  inhabitants.  The  public 
bounty  is  usually  one-sixth  part,  and  private  funds  five-sixths. 
And  this  act  extends  to  no  association  less  than  a  county. 

Currie*8  adm.      ^  53.  How  far  a  State  legislature  can  anntU  or  aliar  ads 

V.  Mutual  Ai- 

mirance  Society  agatost  Fire,  4  Ren.  &  M.  315.— Authorities  cited,  Dom.  Civil  Law  163. 
— ^Pothier  on  Obllaitionf  M5.  —Mars,  on  Ins.  196. — Brown's  cases  68. — 8  Bac.  Abr.  867.— 
Co.  L.264.--4  HI.  Coiii.478.— 6Viik  870,  2IM.— Cro.  J.  664,  Obrion  v.  KniTan^Aadr 
178,  Uie  King  v.  LIslie.— 2  Bac.  Abr.  &— 12  Mod.  263.-8  Bac.  Abr.  16, 61.-1  D.  b  E.  8,  Bm 
V.  Stacy. 
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of  incorparatian.  i.  Held,  a  member  of  this  society  is  bound  Ch.  22. 
by  an  act  of  the  assembly,  (Virginia,)  varying  the  terms  of  the  ^rt.  1. 
original  act  of  incorporation.  Such  act  being  enacted  at  the 
instance  of  a  legal  meetmg  of  the  said  society,  though  that 
individual  member  was  not  present  at  the  meeting.  2.  If  an 
act  of  incorporation  provides  there  shall  be  '*  three  directors, 
out  of  whom  a  president  shall  be  chosen,"  be  may  be  elect- 
ed at  a  legal  meeting  and  when  the  other  directors  are  chosen 
without  having  been  previously  appointed  a  director.  The 
alteration  was  to  separate  the  interests  and  risks  of  the  inhabi-* 
tants  of  the  country  from  those  of  the  towns,  it  being  found 
that  the  risks  in  towns  were  much  the  greatest,  also  to  lessen 
the  number  of  directors.  The  assessment  disputed  by  Currie 
was  on  the  town  members  for  half  of  a  quota,  but  not  on  the 
country  members.  So  increased  his  risks,  as  he  said,  without 
his  consent.  The  authorities  relied  on  in  the  case  clearty 
show  the  decisions  in  it  were  made  on  English  conmion  law 
authorities,  adopted  b  Virginia  ;  so  generally  the  principles  of 
this  case  are  principles  existing  in  all  oor  states  settled  under 
English  laws.  26  Vin.  344  ;  Burr.  1656, 1661  ;  Stra.  314  ;  2 
Kyd  on  Corp.  100,  200 ;  1  Bl.  Com.  485;  3  Burr.  1386 ;  2 
Stra.  1091  ;  1  Kyd  on  Corp.  312, 451  ;  16  Vin.  113 ;  4  Com. 
D.  153 ;  1  Rev.  Cod.  58 ;  1  Kyd  on  Corp.  401 ;  1  Bl.  Com. 
476.  The  conftitation  of  the  United  States  as  to  impairing  con- 
tracts, if  it  had  any  bearing,  it  was  very  remote,  4  Burr.  2120, 
Rex  «.  Dawes  &  al.  The  material  principle  settled  in  this  case, 
was,  that  a  legal  change  could  be  made  in  a  corporation  by  its 
corporate  consent,  and  an  act  of  the  legislature,  without  the 
consent  of  each  and  every  individual  member.  It  was  a  part 
of  this  case  that  each  member  might  withdraw  giving  six 
weeks'  notice,  and  paying  existing  assessments.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  circumstance  was  of  any  weight,  as  the  unequal  half 
quota  was  required  only  twenty-seven  days  after  the  charter 
was  altered,  and  within  the  six  weeks. 

Comment.  Though  the  report  in  this  case  occupies  above 
forty  pages,  we  have  to  inquire,  for  what  purpose  this  half 
quota  was  assessed  f  Was  it  to  make  good  some  loss  by  fire 
which  happened  before  the  said  alteration  in  the  charter,  made 
Jan.  29,  1806,  or  which  happened  after  that  was  made?  If 
before^  the  decision  vras  clearly  wrong.  It  is  perfectly  clear, 
that  if  rights  vest  in  persons  by  the  laws  and  contracts  in  force 
at  the  time,  they  cannot  be  devested  and  transferred  from  them 
to  other  by  corporate  votes  or  legislative  acts,  or  both  without 
such  persons'  consent  had  in  some  form.  It  is  equally  clear  as 
to  burdens  or  charges  fixed  on  persons  by  the  laws  and  con- 
tracts in  force  at  the  time  ;  they  cannot  be  transferred  from 
them  to  others,  and  put  upon  tbem  by  such  votes  or  acts,  or 
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Ch.  3S.  both;  without  such  other  peraoo's  consent .  hid  in  some  form* 
Art.  I.  There  is  a  material  distinction  between  proper^  corporation^ 
as  insurance,  bank,  tumpikci  canal,  be.  and  mere  gorarnmen- 
tal  corporations,  as  towns,  cities,  be.  These  are  established 
merely  for  the  purposes  of  political  and  municipal  government^ 
and  my  be  made  or  altered  by  the  legislatore  witboot  m<&- 
▼idual  consent,  as  is  every  day's  practice,  and  often  altered 
without  corporate  consent,  because  they,  are  od^  a  -nere 
incorporation  of  powers  for  the  convenience  of  tiioee  immedi- 
ately incorporated  and  of  the  government.  They  do  noC  vary 
individual  rights,  nor  are  they  founded  on  any  contracts  pre- 
viously made  by  the  incorporated.  They  may  secde  on  the 
same  tract  of  land,  independently  of  each  other,  and  be  inoor- 
porated  into  a  town,  wiuiout  entering  previously  into  any  con- 
tract whatever  among  themselves.  The  case  b  very  diffineat 
with  such  proper^  corporations.  In  the  very-  nature  of  the 
ease  the  first  act  of  the  members  is  an  express  contract  amoag 
fhemselves  to  create  their  capital  stock,  to  manage  it  and  m 
share  the  profits ;  by  this  they  fix  exactly  what  .each  one  ia  ta 
do  and  receive.  In  making  this,  each  individual  n  an  inde- 
pendent parQr,  who  can  sue  and  be  sued,  and.  vdiile  lew  a 
numbers  they  can  well,  and  often  do  execute  the  eontcaet 
without  any  incorporation,  and  when  iooqi^(H*ated,  their  incor- 
poration is  a  mere  corporation  of  powen^.a  grant  or  gift  of.dw 
legislature  to  enable  them  to  manage  theirproperty  or  stockiOTdi 
more  convenience.  But  no  vote  of  a  majority,  nor  any  oor- 
porate  vote  or  legislative  act,  or  these  altogether,  can  vary  the 
terms,  and  rights,  and  burdens  fixed  by  such  contract  without 
the  consent  of  each  and  every  such  independent  party,  ex- 
pressed or  implied  in  some  form  or  manner.  It  is  true  they 
can  provide  in  tliis  contract,  that  the  terms  of  it  may  be  alter- 
ed by  a  majority  or  by  a  legislative  act,  or  by  both,  or  in 
other  manner,  and  this  will  be  the  individual  consent  of  every 
one,  who  signs  it,  to  the  alteration.  But  no  such  consent  ap- 
pears in  Currie's  case.  The  case  might  be  different  if  the 
half  quota  was  assessed  to  indemnify  a  loss,  or  to  satisfy* 
some  charge  arising  after  said  alteration  in  the  corporation  .was 
made,  and  he  was  liable  to  pay  his  assessment  if  he  m^|ii 
have  avoided  it  by  witlidrawing.  The  principles  and  distinc- 
tions noticed  in  this  comment  are  essential  to  be  attended  to 
in  all  cases  of  corporations. 
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Ch.  23. 
CHAPTER  XXni. 


ASSUMPSIT.    CARRIERS.  ^- 

Art.  1.  jlUpenons  carrying  goods  for  hire  are  common  car--  S«e  Bait- 
riers.    ^1.  And  if  they  refuse  to  carry  goods  or  money,  having  ™*"giik**2Sl 
conveniences  so  to  do,  an  action  will  lie  against  them,  and  aU  imp.  MP.* 
carriers  are  bound  to  deliver  goods  to  the  persons  to  whom  2»o.— Owen 
directed.  Bui.  N.  P.  70 ;  12  Mod.  3,  482.     But  one  is  not  a  ts^u^AS. 
common  carrier  who  engages,  though  for  hire,  to  carry  the 
goods  of  a  particular  individual. 

"^  2.  And  if  goods  or  monies  be  delivered  to  a  common  car-  imp.  M.P. 
rier,  he  is  under  a  contract  in  law  to  pay  or  carry  them  to  the  ^"7^?^* 
person  appointed ;  and  if  he  do  not,  an  action  of  assumpsit  lies  ]  com.  D^ 
against  him.     And  such  is  a  master  or  owner  of  a  ship,  hoy-  288. 
man,  stage  coach,  be. 

^  3.  In  this  actbn  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  some  If^^r.'^'" 
mixture  of  contract  and  tort,  or  contract  and  neglect,  or  non^  Gray,  ch. 
feasance.     Nor  has  it  ever  been  decided  which  preponderates.  176,  a.  6.  See 
There  is  clearly  an  express  or  implied  promise  to  perform  the  {J^/gi^^' 
intended  service,  and  the  failure  to  perform  is  the  neglecf ;  ch.  76,  a.  3, 
and  this  is  sometimes  attended  with  carelessness,  and  even  *-i^*-7  ..^ 
fraud.     And  so  may  the  case  be  circumstanced,  that  the  injur-  Harrison  r.' 
ed  party  may  often  have  his  election  to  ground  his  action  on  Green.— 
the  assumpsit  or  on  the  tort.     A  carrier  may  plead  non  as"  ^®^-  ^'^^  *®* 
sumpsit^  or  according  to  many  cases,  not  guilty.     This  action 
is  founded  on  some  particular  parts  of  the  common  law,  often 
called  the  custom  of  the  realm.     But  every  thing  pecular  in 
this  action  against  carriers  has  resulted  from  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  a  great  object  has  ever  been  to  pre-* 
vent  fraud. 

^  4.  In  this  action  of  Garside  against  the  proprietors  of  the  4T.R.582, 
Trent  and  Mersey  Navigation,  the  defts.  were  charged  as  G«"We ». 
common  carriers  of    hops   from   Stourport  to   Manchester,  oftfe'Trent 
thence  forwarded  to  Stockport,  on  their  undertaking  for  the  pit.  and  Menejr 
Neglect  in  not  sending  them  from  Manchester  to  Stockport,  ^a^igation 
The  hops  were  directed  to  the  pit.  at  Stockport,  and  delivered 
to  the  defts.  to  be  carried  from  Stockport  to  Manchester, 
where  they  arrived  safe,  and  there  were  put  into  the  deft's. 
warehouse,  and  there   were  burnt    by   accident,  the    first 
night  after  put  there,  and  before   any  carrier  came  from 
Stockport  to  whom  they  could  be  delivered.     The  defts.  in 
the  course  of  their  business  charged  nothing  for  thus  lod^ng 
goods  in  their  vearehouse.     Judgment  for  ^e  defts.^  who  in 
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Ch.  S3,   this  matter  were  viewed  as  mere  warehouse  mmi.    Had  they 

ArL  1.     been  considered  as  carriers  they  would  have  been  viewed  as 

^^V"^^  responsible  as  insurers,  aad  tti  prevebt  fraud ;  the  keeping  the 

n>ods  in  the  warehouse  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner* 

Carrier  may  detain  goods  for  the  carriage. 
U^B^r"*     ^  5.  By  the  oommoD  rules  m  bailment  a  carrier  for  hire 
ment,  Jooss   Ought  to  be  responsible  only  for  ordinary  neglect,  and  in  the 
144L— i>Mt    tinie  of  Henry  VHI.  it  was  generally  so  holdeo.    And  the 
h  BM.        1^  seems  to  have  been,  *^  Hm  a  common  carrier  was  charge* 

able  in  case  of  a  loss  by  robbery,  only  when  he  had  tnniUad 

by  ways  dangerous  for  robbing,  or  driven  by  ni|^t,  er  at  way 

inconvenient  hour  ;*'  that  is,  hid  been  guilty  of  mwe  ntdimiy 

neglect  at  least. 
1  lost.  89w—       §  6.  But  as  early  as  the  time  of  Eliiabeth  the  hw  wae  aat- 
JonM  146|     tied  as  it  now  is,  and  if  the  carrier  was  robbed  it  waa  hdd,  he 

was  answerable  for  the  value  of  the  goods.  And  as  the  kw 
Bui.  N.  P.  m  1^^^  ^^  **  nothing  will  excuse  him  except  the  act  of  God  or  of 
7i^*Biirr.  the  king's  enemies."    Not  as  Lord  Cidce  sajri^  becaoseof  his 

^•U^Co  ^  ^^ '  ^^^  ^^  ^^  before  stated,  only  makaa  Ura  aoaweiaUe 
ec— 6  T.  k   for  lis  ordinary  neglect.    But  on  principles  of  soend  policy, 
^^^B^v.  lest  being  aUowed  the  excuse  of  robbery  ice.,  be  mi^ € 
c^^^J^     federate  secretly  with  robbers  and  desperate  villaios.  Hie 
frooiT^Btto  of  God  u  better  expressed  by  inevittdde  accident;  and  dm 
^^»f^'        king's  enemies  are  his  poblic  enemies^  not  rebels.  Seepoatyait* 
4.    This  case  is  consistent  with  that  of  Garside*   In  this  ease 
the  defts.  were  not  carriers  between  Manchester  and  Stock- 
port, but  their  transportation  as  carriers  terminated  at  Man* 
chaster ;  and  if  they  engaged  any  further,  it  was  only  to  see 
the  hops  delivered  to  another  carrier  between  Manchester  and 
Stockport. 
6  T  R.  369        ^  7.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  carriers  were  liable  on  con- 
Biddlev.Wil-  tract,  and  must  be  joined  when  the  action  is  on  their  onder- 
^•^  JJj}*-  taking.    It  is  ex  contractu  ;  and  the  declarations  are  generally 
~  SOD  42a.—  '  0°  ^^  undertaking  and  assumpsit.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
8alk.  Sffis.—   that  this  action  against  carriers  may  often  be  assumpsit,  when 
Cowp.  376.    ^n  ijjg  carriers  must  be  joined,  and  the  plea  is  non-otncs^itt^, 
as  if  a  carrier  for  a  valuable  consideration  undertake  to  carry 
my  goods  to  Boston,  and  refuse  to  receive  or  cany  them,  i 
may  have  (usumpsit  against  him. 

^  8.  But  also  this  action  against  a  carrier  may  be  founded 
on  torty  and  the  undertaking  of  the  carrier  be  considered  as 
matter  of  inducement  in  the  action,  and  the  negligence  as  the 
gist  of  it,  then  the  plea  is,  not  guilty ;  and  if  brought  against 
two  defts.  one  may  be  acquitted,  and  judgment  against  the 
other. 
QoTitt ».  As  in  3  East  62  to  70 ;  the  declaration  stated  die  defts. 

RadDidge  k,   kMidod  the  pit's,  hogshead  of  treacle  on  their  cart  for  a  certun 
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treasonable  reward,  to  be  paid  by  the  pit.  to  two  of  tbdtn^  and    Ch.  23, 
other  such  reward  to  be  paid  by  the  pit.  to  the  third  deft. ;     Art.  3. 
yet  they  so  carelessly,  negligently,  be.  conducted  themselves    ^^y^U 
in  the  loading  of  it  be.,  that  in  loading  it  the  same  was  let  fall, 
broke,  and   damaged,  and  lost.    Plea,  not  guilty.    Verdict 
against  Rodnidge  with  damages,  and  the  other  two  defts.  were 
acquitted,  and  judgment  accordingly,  after  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  on  the  ground  the  gist  of  the  action  was  tart» 
In  this  action  most  of  the  cases  on  this  point  were  cited  and 
considered,  as  2  Wilson  319,  in  which  case  a  like  count  was  Duhon  v. 
joined  with  one  in  trover,  and  held  well,  being  ex  ddietOj  and  Clifton, 
not  ex  contractu^  though  arising  out  of  a  contract.     So  2  Ld 
Raym.  909,  respecting  the  hogshead  at  brandy,  which  see.  Com  t .  Bar- 
post.     On  the  other  side  in  favour  of  the  actions  being  on  "^^ 
contract  were  cited  Buddie  v.  Wilson,  and  Dale  v.  Hall,  1 
Wils.  282,  in  which  case  the  declaration  was  in  tusumpiitf  and 
the  plea  nan  assumpsit.    Lord  EUenborough  C.  J.  said,  there 
is  no  inconvenience  in  allowing  the  pit.  to  allege  his  gravamen 
if  he  pleases,  as  consisting  in  a  breach  of  duty  arising  out  of 
an  employment  for  hire,  and  to  consider  that  breach  of  duty 
as  tortious  negligence,  instead  of  considering  the  same  circum-« 
stances  as  formhig  a  breach  of  promise  implied  from  the  seme 
consideration  of  hire. 

"  By  allowing  it  to  be  considered  either  way,  according  as 
the  neglect  of  duty  or  breach  of  promise  is  relied  upon  as  the 
injury,  a  multiplicity  of  actions  is  avoided ;  and  the  pit.,  ao* 
cording  as  the  convenience  of  his  cape  requires,  frames  his 
principal  count  in  such  a  manner,  as  either  to  join  a  count  ia 
trover  therewith,  if  he  have  ai^ther  cause  of  action  for  the 
consideration  of  the  court,  other  than  the  action  of  assumpsUf 
or  to  join  with  the  assumpsit  the  common  counts,  if  he  have 
another  cause  of  action  to  which  they  are  applicable,"  as  for 
money  had  and  received  be.  s  iv  •wiic 

Art.  2.  In  what  cases  assumpsit  lies  against  carriers  or  cog^  tf  Bar- 
not.     ^  1*  This  was  a  declaration  in  tort  against  a  carrier,  nard.— 2 
alleging  that  he  undertook  (without  saying  for  hire  or  reward)  S  LdT'a?^ "" 
safely  to  take  up  certain  hogsheads  of  brandy  out  of  a  eeUar  9Q9, 
and  tleposit  them  in  another,  but  that  he  so  negligently  be. 
put  them  down,  that  one  of  them  was  staved.     Plea,  not  guil* 
ty,  and  verdict  for  the  ph.  '  And  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of 
judgment,  the  declaration  was  held  to  be  good  ;  for  the  gist  of 
the   complaint   was  misfeasance.     And   Gould  J.  said,   the 
declaration  was  good  either  way  in  assumpsit  or  tort.     See 
the  declaration  at  large  in  2  Show.  478,  in  Boson  v.  Sanford* 

§  2.  The  declaration  was,  that  the  deft,  at  the  pit's,  request  J^j5^J* 
undertook  to  carry  certain  goods  from  such  a  port  to  such  a  |i|^. 
port,  and  in.ccmsideration  thereof  the  pit*  promised  to  pay  him 
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Cq.  23.    90  much  money.  .  That  the  goods  were  delivered  to  Ab  deft# 

Jirt4  2.    00  board  his  boat,  and  that  he  kept  them  so  negligeotlj  tbey 

V/y^^  were  spoiled.    Plea,  non  ainis^pm.    Proof,  the  goods  wero 

damaged  by  water  and  rust;  that  rats  made  a  leak  by  wbicfa 

it  happened  $  that  the  deft,  pumped  and  did  all  he  could  to 

Erevent  the  evil.    Held,  the  deft's.  evidence  was  nol  admissi- 
le  ;  that  he  was  to  carry  for  hir^,  and  safely,  vdiicb  was  no 
more  than  the  law  implied.    The  law  says,  ^  every  thing  is 
negligence  in  a  carrier  or  hoyman,  that  die  law  does  not  ex- 
cuse, and  he  is  answerable  for  goods  the  instant  he  rdceivei 
them  into  his  custody,  and  in  all  events,  except  they  happen 
to  be  damaged  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies. 
Hob.  sol^-^       (^  3.  So  if  a  hoyman  be  robbed,  he  is  liable  for  the  rMSOo 
Cro.  dsa       above  mentioned,  to  prevent  confederacies  and  frauds. 
Jonet  149^      ^  4.  So  a  carrier  is  liable  for  the  loss  of  a  box,  thm^  he 
BffliT*wg^"  be  ignorant  of  its  contents,  unless  he  make  a  qMcial  accept- 
Gibbon  v. '     ancc^  but  the  bailor  may  k>se-  his  action  by  fraud  or  by  impos- 
^oynton  b     ing  on  the  ^  carrier.    As  when  money  sent  by  a  stage  coach 

846]1-£il'n.  '^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^7  '"  ^  ^'^  mail-bag  by  the  buknr,  to  avoid  the 
P.  71.—  '  price  of  carrying  money ;  the  law  will  ■  not  allow  the  baflor  to- 
siiLtu^        Uke  advantage  of  such  a  fraud.    See  6  East  564,  Cbiktf  \ir. 

Tviy  k  ai. «.       (^  5.  After  several  cases  as  to  fraud  and  conceahneot  by  the 

•dTn^ff.'^  baik>r  were  decided,  it  was  in  this  case  held,  <<  that  the  carrier 

saoi^i  '      was  liable  only  for  what  he  was  told  of."    The  carrier  wis  toU 

Selw.  828.     there  was  in  the  bags  £200,  (these  being  sealed  op)  he  gave 

a  receipt  for  so  much.  •He  was  robbed.     And  the  court  held, 

he  was  liable  only  for  the  £200,  and  that  the  pit.  was  guilty  of 

fraud.     Held  ^'  a  common  oarrier  insures  die  goods  at  all 

events,"  and  it  is  right.     Bftt  said  Yates  J.,  surely  he  ought 

to  known  "  what  it  is  he  undertakes,  he  ought  not  to*  be.  liable 

where  he  is  deceived."     In  this  case  Lord  Mansfield  and  the 

court  went  on  the  priuciple,  that  a  carrier  is  answerable  by 

reason  of  his  reward,  and  ought  to  have  a  price  according  to 

the  risk.     And  the  case  of  Kenrig  o.  Eccleston,  Allen  93,  was 

denied  to  be  law. 

220,  Mora V       ^  6.  A  ship  wss  lying  in  the  river  Thames  within  the  body 

Slew,  cited     of  the  county,  and  ^  eleven  persons  armed  came  on  board  of 

l^SSl/^w"  ^^®  ^^'P  ^°  ^®  river,  under  pretence  of  impressing  seamen, 

1  Bac.  Abr.     and  forcibly  took  the  chests  which  the  deft,  had  engaged  to 

dIS*  ^t'  ^"*7'"     "  ^^^  though  the  master  was  entirely  blameless," 

R.  18  27  83.  Hale  and  the  court  held,  he  was  liable  ;  but  otherwise  as  to 

Sutton  v!      storms,  pirates,  &c.  at  sea.  Abbott  182,  202 ;  Hob.  17  ;  Cro. 

Mitchell.         J    QQA 
1  T.  R  27 

Forward  v!  ^  7.  A  carrier  is  in  the  nature  of  an  insurer.  Hence,  he  is, 
Pittard  —1  .  when  undertaking  for  hire,  bound  to  deliver  the  goods  at  all 
Whatsis  t^'  *^®°^»  except  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  act  of  God  or  the 

act  of  Ckni  ? 


# 
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king's  enemies,  even  though  the  jury  expressly  find  that  they    Ch.  S3, 
were  destroyed  without  any  actual  negligence  in  the  carrier.       jirt.  3. 

^  8.  A  box  of  jewels  was  delivered  to  a  ferryman  who  did  ^^py*^ 
not  know  what  it  contained,  and  a  sudden  storm  arising  in  the  jones  I5i.— 
passage,  he  threw  the  box  into  the  sea,  and  the  court  held,  he  Allen  93. 
was  liable ;  but  Jones  adds  a  quaere. 

Held,  if  A  travel  in  a  stage  coach,  and  takes  his  portman-  2  Bos.  LF. 
teau  with  him,  though  he  has  his  eye  on  it,  yet  the  carrier  is  ^^'^  pj^^ 
liable  if  it  be  lost.     And  if  a  coachman  carry  goods  for  hire  more. 
he  is  liable  as  a  common  carrier. 

^  9.    The  pit.  delivered  goods  to  the  deft.,  a  common  Cro.  Jam. 
bargeman,  to  carry  for  hire,  and  he  so  negligently  kept  them  ^»?**^5ll 
they  were  stolen.     Plea,  the  deft,  delivered  to  A  to  carry 
them  by  the  pit's,  consent,  who  discharged  the  deft,  of  the 
carriage.     The  pit.  denied  the   discharge.     Demurrer  and 
judgment  for  the  ph. ;  for  the  delivery  by  his  consent  was  not 
material,  but  on  the  discharge  on  this  issue.     Goods  left  in  an  i  U.  Raym. 
inn-yard  whence  the  carrier  starts  is  no  delivery  to  him. 

Art.  3.  Where  a  carrier  is  not  liable.     He  is  not  liable  Bui.  N  P.  69, 
where  deceived  as  above.     So  he  is  not  liable  where  there  is  a*"'«'J-  Sic- 
some  inevitable  accidents ;  as  where  the  deft's.  hoy  coming  stra.'  128, 
through  a  bridge  was  driven  against  it  by  a  sudden  gust  of  po«t.  art.  7. 
wind.     This  was  tlie  act  of  God,  which  no  care  could  foresee 
or  prevent.    And  it  is  sufficient  the  hoy  or  boat  be  such  a  one 
as  will  probably  perform  the  passage  without  any  extraordi- 
nary accident. 

§2.  So  if  a  pipe  of  wine  upon  the  ferment  burst  in  the  Bui.  N.  P.  69. 
wagon  when  gently  driven  ;  for  the  fault  is  in  the  wine,  and  ^V^^  *' 
the  insurer  does  not  insure  against  the  defects  of  the  thing 
itself. 

§  3.  So  if  I  send  my  servant  with  the  goods  on  board  the  Bui.  PT  P.  70, 
vessel,  and  he  locks  them  up  and  they  are  lost,  the  carrier  is  r.  Puiien"^ 
not  liable,  for  they  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  in  his  keeping,  but  Stra.  690. 
in  the  keeping  of  my  servant.   But  see  Robinson  «.  Dunmore, 
post. 

5)  4.  So  if  the  driver  of  a  stage  coach,  which  only  carries  ^I'b!!^^^??* 
passengers  for  hire,  loses  their  goods,  the  master  is  not  liable ;  a43.— 2 
and  if  the  servant  receive  a  gratuity  for  carr}'ing  the  goods  it  Show.  128.— 
makes  no  difference  ;  for  it  is  not  in  the  course  of  his  business.  ^^^'  ^^' 
But  when  goods  as  well  as  passengers  are  carried  for  hire, 
then  the  master  is  a  common  carrier,  and  liable  to  answer  for 
the  goods. 

§5.  So  if  I  and  several  others  be  in  a  ferryboat,  and  g,g^'?2r* 
'vsti.en  on  die  water  a  tempest  arises,  and  all  in  much  danger  of  i28rAmiea  v. 
being  drowned ;  ujion  which  to  preserve  the  lives  of  tbme  on  stevenft.— 
board,  goods,  and  among  Ae  rest,  mme,  of  great  value,  are  12°^.  63^"^ 
thrown  overboard ;  the  boatman  is  not  liable,  and  I  can  hive 
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Gh«  38.   so  actMO  agunst  bim.    But  perhapi  all. the  difiarant  etmo§ 

Jbrt.\.    moat  be  reconciled  on  thia  dntbction.    If  the.  tenmeat  waa 

^^y^^  rtoiomMfiio  he  txpwUd^  then  the  ferryttan  waa  fiable ;  for 

he  then  ought  to  have  prepared  fiir  it  a  but  iroot  ao  torbe  esr- 

pected,  but  the  tempest  waa  sudden,  then  it  most  be  viewed 

aa  an  inmtabU  accident^  and  the  ferryman  not  fiable. . 

Gtfitdev.      '^6.  This  waa  atnmptU  against  a  carrier,  and  the  Booda 

Trent,  r^vf.   ^f^ie  h\ttvX  bv  an  aeeUkntalwe.    Judgment  tat  die  defts.  aa 

Comp  .bafe.  ^^^^ 

a  Bac.  Abr.        ^  '^'  ^^^  ^  ^  carrier  liable  for  not  delivering  gooda,  till 
soa.  he  is  paid  hb  hire ;  for  he  has  a  Iieii  oaiheniy  and  Iws  a 

1  Mw.aar    ^'^f^  ^ '  '^^'^  till  he  is  paid  his  hire ;  and  aa  he  ia  bound  lo 
— e£Mtoi9.  <>ftR7  goods,  so  he  has  by  law  a  Ken  on  them  for  his  hire  io 

carrying  them,  but  no  farther. 
1  H.  Bi.29e,      '^  8*  So  if  a  carrier,  by  printed  articlea,  givea  noliee  dwt 
aaj  v.'wu.    he  will  not  be  liable  for  certain  valuable  goods,  if  lost,  of  inoie 
^  ^^-       than  the  value  of  a  apecified  aum,  unleas  entered  and  paidibr 
as  such,  and  one  knowing  the  conditions  delivers  aocb:  goods 
above  said  value,  and  conceals  the  value,  and  paya  onl^  the 
ordinaiy  price  of  carriage  and  booking ;   the  carrier  ia  not 
liable  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  specified,  nor  to  repay  the 
sum  paid  for  the  carriage  and  hookmg. 
BoLN.  P.  as.      §9.  *^  If  a  tradesman,  in  London,  send  goods  by  order  Id 
a  tradesman  in  the  country,  by  a  carrier  not  namiad  by  ihe 
country  trader ;  if  the  carrier  embezzle  the  gooda,  die  coma? 
try  trader  must  bear  the  loss.''    The  reason  of  this  caae  does 
not  readily  appear. 

^10.  If  A  order  goods  to  be  sent  to  bim  by  a  particular 
carrier,  though  on  condition  to  return  them,  if  he  dislike  them, 
yet,  on  delivery  to  the  carrier,  the  properly  is  vested  in  A, 

R^JiflTOii^^*''  *"^  ^^  ™"^^  P^y  ^^^  P"^®  *^"^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^^*     ^  carrier, 
Duomore.      ^ho  warrants  the  goods  to  go  safe,  is  liable,  though  their 

owner  send  his  servant  in  the  cart  to  look  after  them. 
.  _  Art.  4.  When  the  carrier^a  trust  ends,  A-c. 

Hyde  r     '        ^  ^ '  '^'^®  defts.  were  common  carriers  from  Grainsborough 
Trent  Navi-    to  Manchester.     The  defts.  charged  and  received  cartage  of 
giUon  Com-  the  goods  to  the  pit's,  house,  the  consignee's  house  in  Man- 
^*  Chester,  from  a  warehouse  there,  where  the  defts.  usually  im- 

loaded,  not  belonging  to  them.  They  were  held  to  be  liable 
for  the  goods  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  this  ware- 
house ;  though  they  allowed  the  profits  of  the  cartage  to  a  third 
person,  and  this  was  known  to  tne  consignee ;  and  the  court 
held  that  carriers  are  liable  in  all  cases  but  two,  bemg  as  •»- 
euren.  The  defts.  here  were  to  carry  the  goods  firom  said 
warehouse  to  the  pit's. ;  for  by  their  said  charge,  it  appeared 
the  thurd  person  acted  under  them,  and  then  his  act  waa 
theirs* 
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^  2.  The  defts.  were  common  carrien  from  Birminghain  to    Ch.  23. 
Londoo.     JuDe  7,  1771,  they  received  a  box,  containing  119     Art.  6. 
yards  of  silk,  directed  to  Mr.  James  Ireland,  Prince  street,   K^^y^j 
Spittalfields,  London  ;  the  said  box  came  to  the  defts'.  ware-  a  Wflg.  429, 
house  in  London,  June  8,  1771  with  no  legible  directions  on  golden « 
it,  where  it  remained  a  year.     When  the  pit.  and  Ireland  set-     **"""*• 
tied  their  accounts,  they  found  the  box  had  been  sent  by  the 
Birmingham  coach,  and  not  delivered.     They  found  the  box 
in  the  warehouse,  and  the  silks  damaged  £29  14s. ;  and  the 
deft.  Manning,  refusing  to  make  any  satisfaction,  he  was  sued. 
The  defts.  neither  delivered  the  silk,  or  gave  any  notice  to 
Ireland  ;  his  name  and  place  of  abode  were  in  the  directory ; 
the  defts.  had  made  no  enquiry  where  he  lived,  and,  usually, 
hired  a  porter  to  carry  out  the  goods  that  came  by  their  coach 
and  received  the  portage.     Judgment  for  the  pit. ;  for  car- 
riers are  bound  to  give  notice  in  a  reasonable  time,  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  goods  are  directed,  of  their  arrival ;  and 
must  take  special  care  they  deliver  them  to  the  right  persona. 
In  this  case  the  carriers  remained  liable  a  long  time,  and  until 
the  goods  were  properly  disposed  of. 

^  3.  So  an  action  against  a  carrier  does  not  always  die  with  j  ^^'  ^^ 
him,  but  lies  also  against  his  executors  or  administrators,  for  384. 
the  goods  lost  by  him.     But  this  must  be  understood  to  be  the 
case,  only  where  the  bailor  has  an  election  to  sue  the  carrier 
in  assumpsit  or  ex  contractu* 

§  4.  The  defts.  contracted  to  carry  the  pit's,  goods  from  f^J^^  ^' 
Liverpool  to  Leghorn.     The  vessel  was  embargoed  at  Fal-  Clarke, 
mouth  in  the  voyage  two  years.'    Held,  that  after  the  two 
years  expired  when  the  embargo  was  removed,  the  defts.  were 
answerable  to  the  pit.  in  damages,  for  not  performing  their 
contract.     The  embargo  was  laid  only  till  the  further  order 
of  the  king  in  council ;  was  only  a  suspension  of  the  contract ; 
did  not  terminate  it,  nor  was  the  liability  of  the  defts.  at  an 
end  by  the  embargo,  but  only  suspended  by  it.     No  offence 
against  our  embargo  law  to  remove  goods  from  one  ship  to  ^ branch  337. 
another,  if  not  to  export  them. 

Art.  6.  Carriers  may  have  assumpsit  for  their  hire  fyc.  ^'T-^^^- 
They  are  bound  to  carry  when  they  have  conveniences,  and 
«re  offered  their  hire,  otherwise  as  to  private  persons. 

^  1.  A  barge  master  brought  assumpsit  for  the  carriage  of  ^i^p'^'j^' 
divers  goods  for  the  deft,  at  his  request.     So  a  common  car-  288, 289. 
Tier  for  carrying  deft's.  goods  in  his  wagon,  &c.  ^, 

%  2.  *It  was  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  because  only  a  Bastard  V.  ' 
reasonaUe  reward  was  mentioned,  as  the  carrier's  hire  ;  but  Bastard.— 
the  declamtioQ  was  hdd  good ;  for  no  certain  sum  might  be  ^  ^®^^'  ^^' 
agreed^  and  as  in  such  case  the.  earner  may  maintain  a  quan- 
tum meruitj  he  is  equally  liable  as  when  there  is  an  expres(^ 
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Ch.  23.    agreement  for  t  particular  sum.    The  quantam  meruit 

Ai.'6.    iin.all'-the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
\,^^y^\J      ^  3.  The  action  i^ainst  carriers  must  be  brought  hj  the 
p^T*  \     owners  of  the  goods.     (See  .CcuungnmentSy  Bui.  N.  P.  36.) 
j^^  §  4.  Hence,  if  a  tradesman  orders  goods  to  be  sent  hj  a 

8  Bos.  k  Pat.  carrier,  a  delivery  to  him  is  one  to  the  tradesman,  and  the 
^tloi^^^  property,  instantly  thereon,  vests  in  him ;  he  ahme  can  sue 
•on.— SMir.  the  carrier  for  any  loss  or  damage  to  the  good* ;  and  this  rule 
889.— 8  P.  holds,  as  well  where  the  particular  carrier  it  not  named 
28t^^47.  ^y  ^^®  purchaser,. as  where  he  is.  And  a  delivery  of  goods 
Ch.  26,  f.  12.  by  the  vendor  on  behalf  of  the  vendee  to  a  carriery  ahbough 
2fflo^DlU«  "^'  named  by  the  vendee,  is  a  dehvery  to  the  vendee,  unless 
«.  James.—  ^®  vendor  especially  agrees  to  transport  them,  then  they  are 
1  Johns.  R.    at  his  risk.     Hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  carriw  must 

Tho  ^ym^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^®  vendee,  where  there  is  no  i^ecial 
802.*  agreement  the  vendor  shall  pay  him  ;  but  if  the  vendors  or 

consignors  agree  to  pay  the  carrier,  they  may  sue  him  ibr  not 
delivering  the  goods,  and  he  them  for  not  paying  his  hire ;  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  change  of  property.     1  Vent.  119  ; 
,     Styles  296 ;  1  D.  &  E.  659. 
8  Bos.  tiPal.      Abt*  6.  Manner  of  declaring  Sfc.  %  I.  Formerly  in  actions 
ti^' nmyfae*  ^^^"^  carriers,  the  pit.  stated  their  employment  as  common 
in  assnmp-     carriers ;  their  liability  by  the  custom  of  the  realm ;  a  deliv- 
ill  — ftM^    ^^  ^'  ^^^  accepuuice  by  die  defts.  of  the  goods,  to  be  cap- 
92,  Dd^n    ^®^  ^'^^  ^  reasonable  hire  or  reward ;  concluding  with  the  loss 
r.Janson,      or  damage  to  the  goods.     But  the  modern  practice  is.  to  de- 
s^"rd         dare  in  assumpsit^  and  to  omit  the  above  particulars.     But 
Hob.  18.—     the  declaration  may,  as  above,  be  in  assumpsit  and  join  the 
1  Inst.  115.B.  money  counts,  or  in  tori  and  join  trover.    "  The  custom  of  the 
^__^^Co.    ^^^^^  is  the  law  of  the  realm,  and  consequently  need  not  be 
62.-5  D.  &.    set  forth  in  the  declaration  ;"  of  which  custom  the  courts  are 
^/^^3^*      bound  to  take  notice,  without  pleading,  as  they  are  of  any 
341. -Ll  ck    public  law.     There  are  two  advantages  in  declaring  in  tori, 
on  PI.  117.      1st.  The  pit.  thereby  avoids  the   plea  in  abatement  for  not 
joining  all  liable ;  and  2d.  he  may  have  judgment,  if  some  of 
the  defts.  be  acquitted  and  some  found  guilty. 
r'I**^'^^^'      ^2.  Trover  lies  not  against  a  common  carrier  for  merely 
son.— Saik."'  losing  goods  entrusted  to  his  care,  without  any  actual  wrong. 
655.  The  proper  form  of  action  is  case.     If  the  carrier,  however, 

has  the  goods  in  his  custody  at  the  time  when  he  refuses  to 
deliver  them,  this  will  be  evidence  of  a  conversion. 
6  E^  664,  ^  3.  ^sumpsit  may  be  maintained  in  the  common  form  of 
Gray  ii*iii.  declaring  against  a  carrier,  for  the  loss  of  goods  above  £5 
value,  and  not  paid  for  accordingly  ;  though  it  were  a  part  of 
the  contract,  proved  by  general  notice  fixed  up  in  the  car- 
rier's office,  and  presumed  to  be  known  and  assented  to  by 
the  pit.,  that  the  carrier  wotUd  not  be  occ^untMe  far  more 
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than  £5  for  goodsy  urUess  entered  as  such^  and  paid  for  accor-    Ch.  23. 
dingly.     This  was  an  action  against  the  proprietors  of  a  stage     Art.  7* 
coach,    fof   goods  sent  with  the   pit's,  wife  in  it,  and  lost.  \^^y^^ 
But  if  the  pit.   declare  against  the  carrier  generally,  for  his 
negligence,  and  he  pays  money  as  the  £5  into  court,  he  there- 
by admits  the  contract  ar  laid  ;   and  hence  the  pit's,  right  to 
recover  the  full  value  of  the  goods,  not  restrained  by  such  no- 
tice.    However,  6  East  570,  the  court  thought  that  paying 
money  into  court  in  Yate  v.  Willan,  '^  did  not  admit  a  contract 
incompatible  with  the  restrictive  proviso,  as  to  the  amount  of  ^^  ^^'^i^'^ 
damages  to  be  recovered  in  case  of  loss."     Where  such  re-  jan,  and  6 
strictive  proviso  goes  to  defeat  any  action,  it  ought  to  be  stat-  East,  369, 
ed  in  the  declaration ;  where  only  to  restrict  the  damages  to  ^^^*  ^' 

£5,  as  the  sum  limited  may  be,  then  it  need  not  be  stated, 
but  may  be  in  evidence  to  limit  the  amount  of  damages. 

§  4.   Carrier  is  bound  to  have  his  vessel  tight  and  fit  for  5  ^**^o^' 
the  purpose.     Hence  he  is  answerable  for  damages  occasioned  ^\\\^^ 
by  leakage  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  exempt  himself  from 
this  liability,  by  notice  he  will  not  be  answerable  therefor — the 
lighter  was  leaky. 

Art.  7.  Cases  in  the  United  States.  See  Barrett  v.  Rog- 
ers, Ch.  21,  where  the  master  of  a  vessel,  a  carrier,  was  not 
held  responsible  for  the  good  order  of  the  goods  on  a  bill  of 
lading. 

§  1.  Held  that  masters  and  owners  of  vessels  who  carry  {^.^P^^rf;.^ 
goods  for  hire,  are  liable  as  common  carriers,  whether  from  ^[  Ro'ssel  k 
port  to  port  at  home  or  abroad  ;  liable  by  marine  and  common  al.    Was  on 
law  for  all  goods  lost,  not  arising  from  inevitable  accident,  or  ^**^®  Ontario, 
such  accidents  as  could  not  be  foreseen  or  prevented.     And 
it  is  a  question  for  the  jury  to  decide,  if  the  loss  arose  from 
inevitable  necessity,  not  arising  from  human  intervention,  and 
not  to  be  avoided  by  any  human  prudence.     The  defts.  gave 
public  notice  they  were  carriers  from  the  ports  of  this  lake  to 
Montreal   &ic.  and    of  the    vessels    &c.      The    action    was 
against  the  owners,  and  the  master  was  the  pit's,  witness,  who 
stated  he  contracted  according  to  their  orders.^.JThe  loss  hap- 
pened near  Montreal,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New-York  : 
hence,  the  defts.  attempted  to  place  the  case  on  the   marine 
law.     "  A  common  carrier  warrants  the  safety  and  delivery  of 
the  goods,  in  all  but  the  excepted  cases  of  the  act  of  God, 
and  public  enemies ;    and  there  is  no  distinction  between  a 
carrier  by  land,  and  a  carrier  by  water ;"  and  the  marine  and 
common  law  are  essentiaUy  the  same,  so  the  civil  law,  and 
Hindoo  law  and  law  generally.     It  will  be  observed  that  this  .  ^    »  r  og 
case  was  decided  on  English  authorities.     So  was  one  against  Bell  v.  Reed.' 
a  carrier  by  land  in  1820,  in  Massachusetts;  so  one  in  Geor-     i  D.&E. 
gia  &c.  on  a  voyage  from  Augusta  to  Charleston  ;  so  in  Penn-  ^^ 
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Ch.  33.    sylvania,  4  Bm.  R.  137,  on  a  voyage  from  FortErie,  in  Upper 

Jhi.  8.     Uanada,  to  Pennqrlvaniay  ^  was  a  conceded  pobt  the  conmioa 

\^Y^.  law  doctrine  applied  to  the  cate.**    Also  6  Johns.  R  170  ;  8i 

Johns.  R.  348,  proceeded  on; the  ground  the  master  of  a  ves^ 

sel  is  liable  as  a  common  carrier.    There  is,  no  doubt,  m 

these  respects,  the  same  law  m  every  state  in  the  Union,  the 

English  law  adopted  here,  except  Louisiana ;  and  that  statfr 

has  the  French  law.  -    * 

•  Johsi.  R.        (3.  See  liability  of  ship  owners  as  carriers  m  New-Toric, 

€c^^?el.«.  ^^*  ^'^^  **  ^>  '*  ^®»  ^^*    ^*^  against  die  deft,  as  a  oommoa 

M'MeolMal  '  carrier  of  goods  for  hire,  in  a  certain  sloqp,  Ice.    Held,  eoohv 

.moD  carriers  are  liable  for  every  injury  which  hamens  to 

goods  entrusted  to  them,  except  caused  by  the  act  of 'uodj  or 

public  enemies.    So  the  sudden  failure  of  the  wind,  is  the  act 

of  God,  and  excuses  the  carrier,  there  being  no  u^igeBoe  on 

hb  part.    Negligent  or  not,  is  a  juiy  question.    The  adiao 

was  against  the  owner  .of  the  sloop,  and  Am  master  was  used 

as  a  witness  by  the  pits.  ) 

6JohBf.It     .  ^3.  Assumpat  against  the.  owner  of  the  ship  Science* 

170, 180.        Held,  master  and  owners  are  liable  for  goods 'embesifedt  tKC» 

See  this  case — ^Master  and  Owners,  Ch.  47,  a.  6,  s.  .18« 
8  Johni.  R.         ^  4.  Assumpsit  on  a  bill  of  lading  against  the  master  of  a 
^^)b!!S:  •!>!?*  b7  the  oifTer  of  tb.  goods,  d^ppJdtt  L^^ 
tcui.  York,  for  the  part  embezzled  or  lost  on  the  Foyaee ;  admi^. 

ted  to  be  without  fraud  on  the  deft's.  part.  Held,  he  was  Ga- 
ble for  the  value  of  the  goods  missing,  according  to  the  clear 
net  value  of  goods  of  like  kind  and  quality,  at  the  port  of  de- 
livery ;  but  not  for  interest^  if  no  fraud  or  misconduct  be  im- 
putable to  him.  Held  liable  as  a  common  carrier;  see  S 
Caines  219,  cited  as  to  the  rule  of  damages  not  found  settled 
or  discussed  in  the  English  books.  This  rule  of  damages  was 
received  as  the  rule  of  the  marine  law.  Freight  deducted  lo 
find  the  net  value. 
A**  vtq'  Art.  8.  Several  rules  and  cases.     ^  1.  According  to  Lord 

Mansfield,  the  act  of  Ood  means  no  more  than  a  thing  done 
*'  in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man."  But  the  acts  of  God^  in 
fact,  are  those  unavoidable  accidents  or  eventSy  which  human 
prudence  cannot  prevent,  as  storms,  tijc. ;  and  not  those  man's 
^1  D.kE.  Prudence  may  prevent.  Hence,  if  rats  eat  a  hole  in  a  ship, 
27.  and  a  loss  happens,  the  carrier  is  liable  ;  so  if  by  a  fire,  if  not 

occasioned  by  lightning. 
1  Stm.  146,  ^  2.  It  was  once  held  the  carrier  of  goods  was  liable  if  rob- 
v.^White!^  bed  he.,  though  deceived  by  the  owners ;  but  the  rule  is  now 
Allen  98.—  different.  And  though  to  a  carrier  who  receives  goods  gene- 
tSvent^  rally,  and  all  kmds  of  articles,  without  any  special  qualificatioo, 
"^  'a  person  delivering  goods,  need  not  declare  the  contents  or 

vaiue  of  the  padcage  he  sends;  yet  if  he  be  questioned 
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by  the  carrier,  ad  he  toay  properly  be,  and  he  gived  tL  false    Ch.  23. 
account,  be  would,  in  (iase  of  a  loss,  recover  no  more  than  he     Art.  8. 
specifies.     lo  fact,  where  the  value  is  stated,  or  a  per  centage 
allowed  the  carrier,  his  liabilitj  will  not  extend  beyond  the 
sum  mentioned.     If  a  passengei*^  take  more  than  the  weight 
allowed,  the  carrier  is  not  liable  for  a  loss. 

§  3.  The  carrier  cannot  divide  his  contract  unless  by  a  set-  6D.&E.306, 
tied  usage.  He  is  bound  to  deliver  at  the  residence  of  the 
consignee ;  and  if  a  carrier  put  up  at  the  inn  or  warehouse 
of  another  j  who  alone  receives  the  compensation  for  sending 
out  the  goods  transported  ;  yet  the  carrier's  responsibility  ends 
not  till  the  article  be  safely  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  destined  ;  for  it  can  be  of  but  little  importance  to  hold  the 
carrier,  while  on  the  road,  if  immediately  after  his  arrival  he 
can  exonerate  himself  of  the  respotisibiiity,  by  deliverhig  the 
packages  to  another,  who  may  be  totally  unknown  to  the  own- 
er, and  who  may  be  not  worth  a  cent.  This  too  would  be 
splitting  a  contract,  entire  for  carrying  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, without  the  owner's  consent ;  as  there  would  be  one 
contract  with  the  carrier,  another  with  the  innkeeper,  and  a 
third  with  the  porter,  be.  Nor  can  the  same  men  be  carriers 
and  warehouse-^nen :  that  is,  A  cannot  be  carrier  of  goods  to 
his  warehouse,  and  there,  as  warehouse-^an^  store  them,  and 
charge  his  storage,  and  not  be  liable  as  carrier.  See  these 
principles  settled  in  Hyde's  case,  and  Golden  v.  Manning, 
above.  And  Gould  J.  said,  a  carrier  is  bound  to  give  notice 
to  him  to  whom  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered,  whe^er  bound 
to  deliver  or  not.  But  the  master  of  a  ship  is  only  bound  to 
carry  from  "  port  to  port^^^  by  his  bill  of  lading. 

^  4.  Owners  of  vessels  may  be  liable  for  the  act  of  their  S.?.*^^**'» 
master^  though  they  post  notice  to  the  contrary.  As  where  q^^  ^  ^|, 
the  defts.  and  others,  in  Sept.  1798,  posted  in  several  places 
in  Hull,  printed  hand-bills,  giving  notice  that  in  ftiture  thfe 
owners  of  vessels  would  not  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or 
damage,  happening  to  any  cargo,  unless  occasioned  by  the  ivant 
qf  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  the  master  and  Cftw ;  in 
which  case  they  would  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  Idsd  or  dam- 
age, provided  such  payment  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
vessel ;  but  that  tliey  were  willing  to  insure  against  all  acci- 
dents on  receiving  extra  freight  in  proportion  to  the  value  Sec. 
The  defts.  owned  a  vessel  trading  from  Hull  to  Gainsborough, 
and  the  ph.  put  some  goods  on  board  her,  ignorant  of  said  no* 
ticcy  to  be  carried  to  and  delivered  at  Stockwith,  a  place  be- 
tween Hull  and  Gainsborough,  as  the  vessel  went  to  Gainsbo- 
rough. For  the  carriage  here  was  no  special  agreement.  # 
She  went  safe  to  Stockwith  and  there  delivered  part  of  her 
cargo,  but  not  the  pit's,  goods ;  being  covered  up  by  goods  tb 
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Ch  23.  be  delivered  at  Gainsborough.  The  master  went  on,  and  abe 
Art,  9.  was  sunk  between  Stockwith  and  Gainsborough,  vnihoui  amf 
K^Y^J  ^^f^^  of  ordinary  care  or  dtt^ence^  in  the  master  or  crew.  It 
was  sometimes  the  practice  to  carry  goods  to  be  left  at  Stock- 
with, to  Gainsborough,  and  to  leave  them  at  Stockwith  in  com- 
ing back  from  Gainsborough  to  Hull.  An  action  on  the  case 
was  brought  against  the  owners :  they  deducted  what  the  dam- 
aged goods  sold  for,  and  brought  into  court  10  per  cent,  on  the 
residue  of  the  pit's  goods  ;  but  judgment  for  him  for  his  whol^ 
loss,  on  the  ground  respondeat  superior.  The  defts.  were 
deemed  answerable  for  this  misconduct  of  their  servant,  who 
might,  and  ought  to  have  left  the  pit's,  goods  at  Stockwith,  as 
he  went  from  Hull  to  Gainsborough ;  as  these  were  matters 
that  respected  his  duty  under  them.  The  court  disregarded 
the  hand-bills  the  defts.  and  other  owners  of  vessels  had  post- 
ed. The  master  so  engaged  to  deliver  the  ph's.  goods  at 
Stockwith,  as  he  went  to  Gamsborough,  without  the  privity  or 
knowledge  of  the  defts. ;  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness so  to  engage.  The  agents  of  the  pit.  who  slapped  the 
goods  had  before  had  the  said  hand-bills  delivered  to  tfaeih. 

^  5.  When  the  carrier  has  carried  the  goods  his  whole  dis-^ 
tancCf  his  responsibility  is  at  an  end^  and  after  that  he  may,  as 
to  them,  act  as  a  warehouse-man.     Hence,  a  loss  of  the  goods 
by  fire,  or  other  accident,  while  in  the  warehotae^  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  be  sent  to  their  ulterior  destination,  will  faD 
on  the  owner ;  for  warehouse-men  are  not  insurers,  as  car- 
riers are.     4  D.  &£  £.  581,  Garside's  case. 
Amies  r.  Ste-      ^  6.  It  is,  also,  a  rule,  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  carriage,  or 
phens,  Stra.    yessel,  or  boat,  he.  of  the  carrier,  be  adequate  to  perform  the 
journey,  or  voyage,  without  any  extraordinary  accident ;  Amies 
V.  Stephens,  above.     The  accident  in  this  case  was  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  gust  of  wind,  in  passing  a  bridge.     But  the 
carrier  is  liable,  if  he  run  into  perils  common  prudence  and 
foresight  may  avoid. 
1  East  604,         Art.  9.  The  common  carrier  is  not  liabhy  unless  contracted 
al  »  ^her^     trttA,  as  a  common  carrier.     §  1.  In  this  case  a  new  principle 
ratt.  seems  to  have  been  started ;  hence,  no  authority  was  cited. 

This  was  an  action  on  the  case,  in  common  form,  against  the 
deft,  as  a  common  canier  by  water,  from  Wolverhampton  to 
Birmingham  ;  for  negligently  carrying  a  quantity  of  wheat,  of 
the  pit's.,  whereby  it  was  lost ;  also,  money  counts.  General 
issue  pleaded.  This  wheat  was  in  a  warehouse  of  Beckley  & 
Co.  at  Wolverhampton  for  the  pit's,  use,  who  lived  at  Birming- 
ham ;  the  deft,  was  a  common  carrier  between  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton,  and  so  on  to  Radford,  lying  beyond  Wol- 
verhampton ;  but  the  carriage  of  goods  between  Radford 
and  Wolverhampton,  and  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham,  was 
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conducted  by  different  boats.  In  the  scarcity  of  bread  be.  Ch.  23. 
in  1800,  a  riotous  disposition  appeared  at  Wolverhampton;  Art,  9. 
the  mob  pulled  down  one  com  mill,  and  it  was  reported  they 
intended  to  attempt  the  warehouse  of  Beckley  b  Co. ;  there- 
on their  acting  clerk  wrote  to  the  deft,  to  send  an  extra  boat 
for  this  wheat  as  quickly  and  as  privately  as  ho  could,  on  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  country ;  he  received  no  answer, 
but  on  Monday,  Sept.  29,  1 800,  finding  a  boat  of  ths  deft's. 
which  had  been  to  Radford,  or  somewhere  beyond  Wolver- 
hampton, and  then  returning  empty  by  Wolverhampton  to  Bir- 
mingham, he  caused  it  to  be  stopped  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
a  quantity  of  wheat  on  board  ;  and  Green,  the  boatman,  mak- 
ing no  objection  to  the  proposal,  166  bags  of  wheat  were  put 
on  board  for  the  pits.,  and  some  flour  for  a  Mr.  Allen ;  the  bags 
were  put  on  board  in  open  day,  and  the  wharfinger's  clerk  gave 
no  particular  directions  to  the  boatman,  but  he  had  sent  pri^ 
lately  to  the  lockmen,  to  have  the  lock  ready  to  let  the  boat 
pass  free  at  any  time  the  boatman  chose  to  go  off.  She  went 
off  in  the  evening  of  said  Monday ;  the  usual  days  for  the 
deft's.  boats  to  go  off  from  Wolverhampton  to  Birmingham 
were  Tuesdays  and  Fridays :  and  this  was  not  one  of  those 
boats,  but  one  used  from  Radford  to  Wolverhampton.  There 
was  another  load  at  the  same  time,  from  the  same  wharf,  that 
went  in  company.  Some  part  of  Allen's  flour  arrived  safe,  for 
which  the  deft,  charged  a  freight;  but  166  bags,  that  be- 
longed to  the  pits,  were  seized  by  the  rioters,  4  miles  from 
Wolverhampton,  and  lost  to  the  pits,  and  no  charge  of  freight 
was  made.  The  pits,  never  informed  the  defi.  or  his  boatmen 
of  the  danger.  But  the  deft,  claimed  demurrage  for  the  time 
the  boat  was  detained  by  the  rioters ;  but  this  the  pits,  refused 
to  pay.  The  question  made,  and  for  the  jury  to  decide,  was 
^^  whether  the  bags  were  put  on  board,  aceordtw  to  the  usual 
course  ^f  dealing,  with  a  common  carrier.*^  The  jury  found 
the  bags  were  not  pat  on  board  in  the  usual  course  of  dealing 
with  a  common  carrier,  and  so  their  verdict  for  the  deft. ;  and 
the  court  held,  the  verdict  was  right,  either  on  the  general 
ground  of  fraud  in  the  pits.,  or  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  proving  the  deft,  engaged  to  do  the  best  he  could,  but  not 
to  be  answerable  as  a  common  carrier  ;  for  the  violence  of  the 
mob  ;  or  because  it  did  not  appear  that  the  boatman,  whose 
ordinary  employment  was  between  Radford  and  Birming- 
ham, had  author!^  from  the  deft,  to  accept  the  goods  at  Wol- 
verhamptODi  for  Birmingham,  much  less  to  accept  them  in  that 
manner.  The  court  thought  it  was  properly  left  to  the  jury, 
to  decide  if  the  bags  were  put  on  board  according  to  the  comr 
mon  course  of  dealing,  wUh  a  common  carrier^  and  if  not, 
then  to  find  for  the  deft; ;  and  that  this  was  correct ;  and  that 
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Ch.  24.  it  was  a  proper  question  of /oc^  for  them  to  decide,  hi. 
Art.  I.  Kenyon  C.  J.  said,  '^  there  is  fraud  apparent  po  t^  fiice  of 
the  traosactioD." 

Lawrence  J,  held  the  boatman,  Green,  did  not  ^ct  ander 
the  proper  authority  of  the  defts. ;  th^t  \^i  as  I^  Plane  J» 
explained  it,  the  boatman,  Green,  had .  bo  power  ifoip  the 
deft,  to  take  goods  from  Wolverhampton  to  Qiffnin^^,  1^ 
that  this  business  the  deft,  assigned  to  another  oervaoC* 
d  Inst.  Ch.  In  this  book  is  a  regular  plea  by  a  carrier,  that  he  was  rob- 
^^^'  bed  of  the  goods  entrusted  to  him  to  carry,  and  in  hi?  plot  1^ 

states  particularly  how  he  was  robbed,  &c. 
2  Maule  k  "  ^  2.  Assumpsit  against  the  deft.,  as  a  carrier  by.wi|fii^9  from 
Sel.R.  1,6.  Bristol  to  Worcester,  for  not  safely  carrying  sugai,<i;(B.  He 
bad  given  notice  he  would  not  be  liable  for  I089  er  4milgBi 
unless  by  the  actual  negligence  of  the  master  pr  iBSfinen. 
Held,  he  had  not  waived  his  notice^  by  paying  previous  looses 
to  the  pits,  for  damage,  without  enquiring  into  the  cause  ef 
such  damage. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT.    CHOSE  IN  ACTION.         ' 

39a'  397*—  ^^^'  ^  •  ^  ^^^'^  *^  action,  is  rather  a  thing  in  potentia^  than 
Saik.  654,  in  esse.  All  property  in  action  depends  entirely  upon  eomiraeiSy 
Artioid'scase.  cither   expressed    or  implied  ;    which  are  die  only  reeular 

—-2  Cruise  6.  ^^        .  .  i   ^     -     ^'  *u  If 

—4  Cruise      means  ot  acquinng  a  chose  tn  action  ;  on  the  non-performance 
162, 172.        of  all  which,  the  law  gives  an  action  of  some  sort  to  the  injur* 
ed  party,  who  regularly  has  no  possession,  till  it  is  acquired  by 
judgment  and  execution.     But  he  has  property  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  debt,  as  the  bond  &^. ;  and  aiay  maintain  trover 
to  recover  it.     Choses  in  action  are  debts  due  from  nations 
as  well  as  individuals. 
44?l!^'"'         Art.  2.  How  a  chose  in  action^  substantially^  belongs  to 
1  T.  R.  26,     ^^^  assignee,  though  he  must  sue  in  the  name  of  the  assignor, 
peiancey  r.    Debts  to  the  crown,  however,  were  always  assignable.     In  this 
case  a  policy  was  assigned  over,  and  it  was  held  it  was  recov- 
ered to  the  use  of  the  assignees,  in  the  case  of  a  loss*    Bond 
assigned ;  see  Legh  t;.  Legh,  Ch«  167,  a.  4. 
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^  2.  In  this  case  many  authorities  are  cited  by  Justice  Bui-     Ch.  24. 
ler  to  shew  that  a  chase  in  action  is  nov^  in  substance  assigna-     Art.  2. 
ble,  though  not  in  form.     It  has  long  beeo  held  that  the  as-   i  .^^^v^ 
signment  of   a  bond  is  a  good  consideration  of  a  promise.  4T.R.  839, 
Bui  a  right  of  entry  is  in  no  sense  assignable.  M^n^*"  "" 

^  3.  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  the  assignment  of  a  4  V.Ir*.  gm), 
cho$e  in  action  need  not  be  by  deed  :  nor  is  it  necessary  in  Howiii  &.al. 
pleading,  to  set  forth  the  manner  of  the  assignment.  J^  Macivew 

^  4.  In  this  it  was  decided  that  a  policy  of  insurance  is  Mass  s.  Jad. 
assignable^  so  far  as  |o  vest  an  equitable  interest  in  the  as-  S?*{^}.^??*» 
signee,  by  the  assured's  assignment,  though  the  underwriter  do  Martini    ^ 
i|ot  assent,  or  know  of  the  awgnment ;  and  after  this  assign- 
ment be  is  not  trustee  tP  lhe  assured,  but  owes  the  loss  to  the 
assignee,  and  not  to  the  asaaredt 

^  5.  In  legal  strictness,  a  chose  in  actitm  cannot  be  assign-  f  ^^'Z^' 
ed  }  ''  still  according  to  the  rules  of  equity  and  honest  dealing,  Dupper. 
if  the  assignee  give  notice  to  the  debtor  of  such  assignments, 
he  shall  not  afterwards  be  suffered  to  avail  himself  of  a  pay- 
ment to  the  principal  in  fraud  of  such  notice." 

^  6.  It  has  been  determined,  that  in  equity,  a  husband  may  ^^^' 
assign  a  chose  in  aetton^  which  he  has  in  the  right  of  bis  wife, 
and  which,  also,  he  may  reeover  or  discharge. 

{j  7.  If  the  obligor,  o^er  notice  of  the  assignment,  pay  the  H^p*  }^p 
money  to  the  obligee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  pay  it  over  64.         ' 
again,  though  payment  without  notice  is  good.    Legh  v.  Legh. 

^  8.  The  asirignor,  who  has  become  a  bankrupt ^  may  sue  wiiich  r. 
the  debtor  for  the  benefit  of  the  assignee ;  for  by  the  as-  Keeiey. 
signment,  the  property  is  his  in  equity.  Nor  does  a  debt  due 
to  si  bankrupt,  as  a  trustee  for  another,  pass  under  the  assign- 
ment of  his  effects,  after  the  assignor  has  assigned  the  chose 
in  oclioii,  as  a  balance  of  accounts  kc.  He  is  merely  trus- 
tee of  the  def^.,  for  the  assignee.  And  the  courts  of  law  will 
now  taks  notice  of  a  trustee,  though  they  did  not  formerly. 

^  9.  So  the  debtor  njay  offset  with  the  assignee^  as  where  g^'^J^^f'-^j 
the  deft,  pleaded  that  he  owed  the  bond  to  the  pit.,  who  held  |  x^R^'^sif 
it  in  trust  for  one  A,  and  that  sbe  owed  the  deft,  more  than  SameRudge 
the  amount  of  the  bond.     On  demurrer  to  this  plea  it  was  ad^  "-  ^"^^' 
judged  good.     So  after  an  assignment,  the  obligee  holds  the 
bond  in  trust  for  the  assignee, 

^10.  In  this  ease,  one  Read  obtained  vl  judgment  and  exe-  ^"'!:^;/"*^' 
cuiion  against  Alurry,  and  assigned  them  over  to  Cobb,  with  a  1795/Hud-^' 
power  of  attorney  annexed,  to  receive  the  amounts  to  his,  son's  case. 
Cobb's  use.    Hq  sent  this  execution  to  Hudson,  a  deputy 
sheriff^  to  coUeet  of  Murry,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  Cobb. 
To  thi^,  Hvdim  assented,    Hudson  received  the  debt  of  Mur- 
ly,  and  before  Hudson  bad  paid  it  over  to  Cobb,  Hudson  was 
attached  as  tmsi^e  to  Read,  ths  judgsunt  creditor.    Bat  the 
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Ch.  24.  court  held  that  Hudson  was  not  trustee  to  Reixdf  because  in 
Art.  2.     justice-  and  equity,  the  debt  was  Cobb's  property,  by  Tirtue  of 

K,^^>rKj  the  assignment.    This  decision  was  in  a  court  of  law. 

Wdt^  w^'       §  1 1.  In  this  case  the  court  decided  that  the  assignment  of 

Martin.  ^  policy  of  insurance  vests  an  equitable  interest  in  the  as- 

signee, without  notice  to  the  underwriter.  Before  notice  to 
him,  this  interest  is  in  the  assignee,  and  notice  to  the  insurer 
is,  that  he  may  have  no  excuse  for  paying  the  assured. 

3  Salk.  120.  ^  j2.  Where  a  chose  in  action  is  created  by  deed,  as  a 
bond  be.  the  destruction  of  the  deed  is  the  destruction  of  the 
duty  itself. 

9  M.  R.  337.  ^13.  See  when  the  assignment  of  a  chose  in  action  is  not 
defeated  by  the  death  of  the  assignor,  and  several  points  as  to 
the  assignments  of  a  chose ;  Daw^s,  Judge,  «.  Boylkon,  Ch. 
14,  a.  3,  Assignments. 

Th^s"^??—  ^^^'  ^^*^'  **^  J^^^  foreign  nations^  vt^-ikot  in  mod- 
8  Bo9.  k  p.  em  practice,  usually  confiscated,  but  payment  is  suspended 
iPL^Beawes  during  a  war  between  the  debtor  nation  and  the  creditor's. 
^'^  ^^'  B"^  Vattel  thinks  the  debtor  nation,  in  such  case,  has  a  right 
of  the 'Hoop,  to  confiscate,  and  so  the  debts  its  subjects  owe  to  their  enemies, 
196  — °i3  v^  *^  '^^^*  forbid  payment  during  the  war.  England  and  the  United 
jr.  71.  States  adopt  the  latter  course.     Such  creditors  cannot  sue  dur- 

ing the  war;  and  on  the  ground,  above ttated,  no  alien  etiemy 
can  sue.  And  in  case  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy,  it  may  be 
proved,  though  not  paid  during  the  war.  But  this  doctrine  of 
suspension  only,  does  not  apply  to  a  contract  made  with  an  en- 
emy during  a  war ;  for  such  contract  is  void,  except  in  some 
very  special  cases.  According  to  a  case  in  Parker's  R.  207, 
the  old  law  was  confiscation,  even  of  debts  contracted  in  a 
time  of  peace :  but  this  doctrine  has  been  discontinued  in 
modern  times.  3  Bos.  &£  P.  191,  200,  Furtado  v.  Rogers  : 
but  such  debts  are  more  properly  considered  as  a  part  of  a 
political  system. 

§  15.  Bond^  assigved  in  JSTew- Jersey,  The  assignee  of  a 
bond  cannot  sue  the  assignor  on  failure  of  the  obligor  to  pay 
it.  Pennington  20,  Garretts  &  al.  v.  Van  Ness,  id.  211.  So 
in  the  case  of  a  sealed  bill.  Penning.  158,  Harris,  admr.  v. 
Clark. 

^16.  By  the  statute  in  New-Jersey,  enabling  the  assignee 
of  a  bond  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  bonds  are  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  personal  property  in  possession  ;  and  the  buying 
and  selling  them  must  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  Pen- 
ning. 158.  In  equity  on  the  sale  of  a  chose  in  action,  or  of  a 
right  in  equity,  it  is  a  good  rule  to  give  notice  to  the  debtor 
and  trustee:  this  binds  him.  Tourville  v.  Naish,  3  P.  W. 
307  ;  Davies  v.  Bustin,  1  Vesey  jr.  247,  249  ;  2  P.  W.  495  ; 
15  Ves.  jr.  354;  2  Taun.  413.     Such  notice  may  give  a 
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preference  to  a  second,  over  a  first  endorsee,  who  does  not    Ch.  24. 

give  it.     Stanhope  v.  Vemey,  Co.  Lit.  290 ;  and  9  Vesey  jr.    Art  3. 

410.     If  B  buy  a  chose  in  action  or  equitable  title  of  A,  B  V^^V^^ 

must  abide  by  A's  case,  and  will  be  entitled  to  his  remedies. 

Whitfield  V.  Fausset,   1  Vesey  387;  Turton  t^.  Benson,  2 

Vern.  764  ;  7  Vesey  jr.  246  ;  Priddy  v.  Rose,  2  Mer.  86  j 

1  Dallas  28  ;  1  Yeates  23  ;  Murray  i^.  Sylbum,  2  Johns.  Ch. 

R.  443 ;  Norton  v.  Rose,  2  Wash.  233 ;  Porter  t;.  Blacken- 

ridge,  Hardin  24  ;  17  Vesey  jr.  485  ;  3  Atk.  238.     But  if  a 

chose  in  action  or  a  right  he.  be  subject  to  any  lien  &c.,  and 

the  purchaser  or  assignee  knows  it^  equity  will  not  aid  him 

though  he  pay  a  full  consideration.    Murray  v.  Finch,  2  Johns. 

Ch.  R.  157.    He  is  in  the  shoes  of  the  seller,  Jackson's  case, 

Lane  60 ;  Taylor  v.  Stibberts,  2  Vesey  jr.  437  ;  1  Yeates 

291 ;  2  Bin.  455  ;  2  Munford,  527.  ' 

Art.  3.  Further  cases  in  the  United  States.  The  law  will  {i^'^feVkin? 
protect  the  equitable  interest  of  the  assignee  of  a  chose  in  ac-  v.  Parker. 
tion }  but  the  assignment  must  be  for  an  adequate  considera- 
tion, and  so  appear  by  the  pleadings.  And  a  qusre  is  added 
if  such  assignment  must  not  be  by  de^t  even  though  the 
thing  assigned  is  evidenced  by  writing  007.4  It  is  difficult  to 
discern  whence  this  doubt  arose. 

^  1.  Also  see  Ridden,  admr.  v.  Shute,  admr.,  the  case  of  a 
debt  in  the  probate  office  sold,  Ch.  2,  a.  8.  in  m      n 

^2.  A  seaman^s  future  wages  assignable  by  parol  ^c.  3]^  crocker 
Isaac  Hei^d,  a  seaman  in  the  ship  Favourite,  bound  on  a  voyage  &  ux. «. 
to  India  and  back,  owed  the  pit's,  wife,  while  sole,  $188,85,  Whitnej> 
on  a  promissory  note.  The  deft.  Whitney,  was  supercar- 
go on  the  same  voyage,  and  at  Head's  request,  by  a  memo* 
randum  on  the  note,  signed  by  the  deft.,  promised  her  to  pay 
said  sum,  "  if  Head  should  have  so  much  on  board  said  ship 
on  tus  return  to  Nantucket ;"  which  meant,  as  the  pit.  averred, 
if  there  should  be  so  much  due  to  the  said  Head  from  said 
ship.  She  returned,  and  the  pit.  averred  there  was  as  much 
due  &c.  Verdict  for  the  pit. — judgment  on  the  verdict.  The 
principle  settled  in  this  case  was  this  :  that  Head,  for  a  valua- 
ble consideration,  and  existing  debt  to  Mrs.  Crocker,  assigned 
to  her,  and  this  he  might  by  parol,  his  wages  due,  and  to  be 
due  to  him  in  the  voyage,  and  the  deft,  having  notice  of  this, 
there  was  imposed  '*  on  him  an  equitable  and  moral  obligation 
to  pay  the  money"  to  her,  the  assignee,  and  this  was  a  good 
consideration  for  the  deft's.  said  express  promise.  No  objec- 
tion the  assignment  was  of  an  urdiquidated  balance  of  account. 
If  the  deft,  promised  to  pay  what  should  be  found  to  be  due 
from  him,  he  became  liable  for  the  amount  when  ascertained. 
Nor  any  objection  it  was  of  monies  to  become  due  in  future. 
The  form  of  the  deft's.  promise  and  the  verdict,  were  relied  on 
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Ch.  24.    as  proving  the  deft*  was  indebted  to  Head  fdt  bis  Waged  kA. 

Art.  3.     though  this  fact  of  his  being  so  indebted  was  not  alleged  in  the 

V^^V^^  pit's*  declaration.     The  court  held  the  deft's»  promise  vraft 

merely  limited,  as  to  its  etstent,  and  not  a  condition  precedent 

to  the  performance  of  it.     ''  It  is  not  a  promise  to  pay  the 

pit's,  debt,  on  condition  only  of  his  having  enough  in  his  hands 

to  pay  the  whole  :  but  a  promise  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  what 

he  may  hare  in  his  hands."    There  arises  on  this  case  but 

one  doubt,  if  any ;  and  that  is,  how  the  court  could  presume 

the  jury  found  a  very  material  fact  to  be  true,  to  wit :  /A«  deffi. 

being  indebted  to  Head^  uriien  this  fact  was  not  alleged  in  the 

pit's,  declaradon.     That  only  averred  so  much  due  to  Head 

^  from  the  ship.    The  general  rule  being,  the  proof  must  be  ac* 

cording  to  the  allegations,  and  the  verdict  according  tb  the 

proof. 

1  Crinch4a3.      ^  3,  Cases  in  the  federal  courts.    The  meaning  of  the  roles 

a  chose  in  action  is  not  assignable. 

a42'^tn-  ^  ^^^  ^"  ^P^°  account  with  B,  and  assigned  it  to  C,  with 

Chester  v!      B's  assent.    A  may  still  sue  the  account  in  his  name  against 
Hackley.       B  for  C's  use ;  bii^  may  ofl^set  his  claims  agafaut  C.     Ch» 

168,  a.  6,  s.  8.  V- 
6  Cranch  82,      ^  4.  A  bond  sued,  breaches  assigned,  and  a  jury  to  assess 
Lewis  V.        damages,  is  not  assignable  as  a  chose  in  aetionj  on  the  statute 
wwoo  .      ^j.  Virginia  :  the  debt  is  too  uncertain.     Only  a  money  debt  b 

assignable  by  the  act  of  1748. 
6Craiicfa204y      ^  5.  In  Virginia,  the  assignee  of  a  negotiable  note  sued  the 
Stewart  r.      maker.     Held,  he  might  setK)ff  such  note  as  he  held  acninst 

Andersoo,  in     ,  .  1        •         i       t      i  •  ^1  .  °         ^ 

error.  the  assignor  at  the  time  he  had   notice  of  the  assignment  of 

such  chose  in  action ;  though  the  note  to  said  maker,  was  dot 

due  at  the  time  of  the  notice,  but  became  due  before  the  note 

sued.     The  act  of  Virginia  provides  that  assignments  of  bonds, 

bills,  and  promissory  notes,  and   other  writings  obligatory  for 

payment  of  money  or  tobacco,  shall  be  valid  ;  and  an  assignee 

of  any  such,  may  thereon  maintain  an  action  of  debt  in  his 

own  name,  but  shall  allow  all  just  discounts,  not  only  against 

himself,  but  against  the  assignor  before  notice  of  the  assignr 

ment  was  given  to  the  deft. 

Toller's  L.  of      Chases  in  action,  how  assets  &c.  in  the  hands  of  executors 

^ff^E^  65  ^°^  admrs. :  generally,  not  till  recovered.     They  are  entided 

—3  Bac.  Abr!  to  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  accrued  in  his  life  time  ;  as 

^^'  judgments,  recognizances,  debts  due  on  special  contracts,  as 

for  rent ;  or  on  bonds,  covenants,  &c.  under  seal ;  or  on  sim* 

pie  contracts,  as  notes  and   promises,  expressed  or  implied. 

So  to  damages  for  trespasses  on  the  deceased's  goods  in  his  life 

1  Vent.  187.   time,  by  4  Ed.  3,  c.  7.     So  for  converting  them,  or  for  a 

Ha  Bac.  Abr.  trespass  with  cattle  in  his  close,  or  for  cutting  his  growing  com, 

69.  a  chattel,  and  carrying  it  away  at  the  same  time  ;  and  so  to 
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damages  for  every  other  injury  done  to  the  personal  estate  of    Ch.  24. 
the  deceased  in  lus  life  time ;  so  for  a  breach  of  a  covenant  as    Art.  4. 
to  personal  things,  though  it  sound  in  the  realty,  as  for  not  as-    ,^v^^^ 
suring  lands,  if  broken  in  the  tCMtatar^s  Ufuime.     Com.  D. 
admr.  B.  13,  and  covenant,  B.  1*     And  the  damages  in  aU  Com.D. 
these  cases,  when  recovered,  are  aneU.     So  if  a  bail  bond  ^^("c  B.  13. 
be  assigned  to  A,  his  executor  recovers  on  it  as  a  vested  in-  297 
terest.     Com.  D.  admr.  B.  13.     So  if  damages  accrue   to  Com.D. 
the  testator  by  an  escape,  or  false  return,  or  detainer  of  mon-  ^™''-  ^- ^^• 
ey  by  an  officer,  his  executor  recovers  them  as  aaeU.     1 
Salk.  12.     So  on  writs  of  error  or  audita  querela^  the  dama- 
ges come  to  his  executor  or  admr.  as  asseU,    3  Bac.  Abr.  60* 
So  he  is  entitled  to  replevin  of  the  deceased's  goods,     t  Sid. 
82.     In  all  these  cases,  the  action  accrues  to  the  deceased  in 
his  lifetime,  and  the  case  is  the  same  where  it  accrues  after 
his  death,  on  a  right  m  him  ;  as  if  A  covenant  to  lease  land  to  B 
on  a  certain  day,  and  be  dies  before  the  day,  and  lease  made  ; 
A  must  make  it  to  B's  executor,  and  it  vests  in  him  at  exeeu^ 
tor^  and  is  as^etSj  or  if  A  refuse,  his  covenant  is  a  chose  in  ac- 
tion, B's  executor  can  enforce  :  the  damages  he  recovers  are 
assets.     Plowd.  286.     A  deceased  pit's,  bail  bond  assigned 
to  Lis  executor  is  assets,  as  much  as  if  assigned  to  the  deceas- 
ed.    Fortes.  370.     So  if  his  debtor  in  execution  escape  af- 
ter the  pit's,  death.     Com.  D.  admr.  B.  13. 

Art.  4.     Choaei  in  action^  if  assignable  in  their  nature. 

^  1 .  The  genera)  question  is  what  choses  in  aetion,  or  con- 
tracts are,  in  their  nature^  .or  on  the  special  terms  of  them, 
so  assignable,  negotiable,  or  endorsible,  as  to  enable  the  as- 
signee or  endorsee,  to  sue  them  in  Aw  oum  name.  But  the 
more  immediate  question  is,  whether  a  money  note  made  pay-  ^ 

able  to  one,  or  to  his  order,  is  so  assignable  or  endorsible,  in- 
dependent of  any  statute.  It  is  very  important,  in  every  state 
in  the  Union,  to  know  what  is  negotiable  paper  in  each  state  ; 
because  such  paper,  or  contracts,  made  in  each  state,  very 
often  circulate,  and  are  suable  in  every  state  ;  and  there  is  no 
subject  on  which  our  law  is  more  unsettled ;  because  what 
contracts  are  so  assignable  in  their  nature,  or  on  general  prin- 
ciples, independent  of  any  statute,  is  yet  uncertain  ;  because 
many  of  the  states  have  adopted  the  said  statutes  of  W,  3, 
and  Anne,  cited  Ch.  20,  a.  3,  and  several  have  not ;  and  be- 
cause several  states  have  statutes  on  this  subject,  varying  more 
or  less  from  those  English  statutes,  as  Virginia  &c.  Also,  in 
some  states,  bills,  notes,  orders,  and  other  contracts,  usually 
ma^e  negotiable,  as  above,  are  left  to  rest  wholly  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  including  the  law  merchant. 

^  2.  The  general  principle  clearly  is,  that  a  chose  in  aetionf 
or  a  right  in  one  to  sue  anptheri  to  recover  money  or  property 
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Ch.  34.  in  a  court  of  justice,  is  not  asngoable,  so  as  to  enable  the  aS" 
Art,  4.  signee  to  sue  in  kU  ovm  name.  The  policy  of  the  law  for- 
bids such  assignments,  m  order  to  prevent  lawsuits  being 
brought  up  and  multiplied,  by  men  more  litigous  or  better  able 
to  carry  them  on,  than  those  having  the  original  right  to  sue. 
But  there  are  three  kinds  of  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
1st.  In  chancery,  or  equity  courts,  and  when  the  Ung  has  been 
a  party,  as  courts  of  this  kind  have  been  laewed  as  having 
such  a  controul  over  the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  parties, 
by  examining  them  on  oath  &c.,  as  to  be  able  to  prevent  abus- 
es in  thus  transferring  a  right  to  bring  suits ;  and  kings  in 
general,  suing  for  the  public,  as  being  not  likely  to  practise 
abuses  in  such  cases.  2d.  kind  of  exceptions  are  thoaemade 
by  statutes  enacted  by  our  legislatures,  now  so  numerous. 
These  statutes  are  many  and  variant  in  their  principles  and 
provisions.  There  have  been  but  few  judicial  conatmctions 
upon  them.  It  is,  therefore,  at  present,  in  vab  to  attempt  fo 
show  how  far  these  statutes  make  contracts,  or  cftotet  m  oe- 
tfoii,  assignable  or  not.  The  3d  kind  of  exceptions  are  such 
us  the  reoion  of  the  law  has  introduced,  to  promote  and  fteili* 
tate  commerce  and  money  operations;  the  benefits  of  which 
have  been  considered  greater  than  the  evib  to  be  feared  in 
OMtigning  or  trantferring  in  such  cases,  the  right  to  bring  ac- 
tions. A  foreign  bill  of  exchange,  or  as  once  called,  otmmd, 
payable  to  order,  has  ever  been  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  within  this  3d  exception.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
contract  not  payable  to  order,  or  bearer,  has  ever  been  sub- 
ject to  this  general  rule ;  not  by  statute  exempted  from  it. 
The  said  English  statutes,  and  some  of  our  state  statutes, 
make  inland  bills  and  money  notes,  payable  to  order^  assignable 
as  foreign  bills  are.  How  far  such  inland  bills  and  mofi^y 
notes  were  so  assignable  as  to  enable  the  assignee  or  endorsee 
to  sue  in  his  own  name^  before  said  statutes  were  passed,  is 
the  question  now  to  be  considered ;  and  a  very  material  ques- 
tion it  is  i  for  if  before,  so  assignable,  they  generally  remain 
so,  notwithstanding  most  of  our  state  statutes  on  the  subject. 
To  form  correct  ideas  on  this  subject,  we  must  resort  to  the 
decisions  made  before  said  English  acts  were  passed,  espe- 
cially that  of  Anne. 

§  3.  A  chose  in  action^  or  contract  to  pay  monies  to  one^  or 
to  his  order,  before  the  9  &  10  W.  3,  c.  17.  When  a  con- 
tract was  so  made,  it  was  evident  the  parties  meant  it  should 
be  negotiable,  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  cum 
name.  But  this  intention  could  not  support  his  action,  further 
EngUah  Stat-  than  the  law  sustained  it.  And  it  clearly  was  a  question,  if  the 
24  *^nheaui  ^^^  ^^^  sustain  such  an  action  on  a  note  &ic.     Cases.     Six 

9.  'Tomer,  2  lost  404.^2  Keb.  165. 
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hundred  years  ago,  "  the  old  and  rightful  custom*^  of  mer-  Ch.  24. 
chants  was  recognized  in  Magna  charta^  ch.  30,  and  often  in  Art.  4. 
subsequent  statutes  ;  and  so  was  the  law  merchant.  Two  cen- 
turies ago,  Hobart  C.  J.  said, ''  the  custom  of  merchants  is  part 
of  the  common  law,  of  which  judges  ought  to  take  notice  ;" 
and  ever  since,  this  has  been  the  settled  opinion.  Still  we 
find  no  decisions,  shewing  to  what  contracts  and  actions  this 
custom  extended  ;  but  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was 
held,  the  law  of  merchants  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  was 
good  for  any  one  without  naming  himself  merchant. 

^  4.  It  was  for  a  long  time  deemed  necessary  to  shew  or  12  Mod.  16, 
plead  this  custom,  but  A.  D.  1691,  it  was  held  not  necessary ;  i^'  ^*^**,^ 

•     *u*  •  L  i_.  i_  J  •     !  aorc  r.  Holt 

as  m  this  case  an  action  was  brought  by  an  endorsee,  against  &  al.- 1 
the  drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange.     The  pit.  stated,  the  deft.  s*>«w.  318, 
drew  it  according  to  the  custom  of  merchants,  on  W.,  mer-  piJ^^L*' 
chant  at  Rotterdam,  payable  to  H.,  and  alleged  the  custom  ;  Mod.  27. 
that  H.  assigned  the  bill  to  the  pit. ;  that  he  tendered  it  to  W. ; 
and  that  he  did  not  pay  it — was  protested  &c.     Judgment  for 
the  ph.  ;  and  held,  1st.  **  the  law  of  merchants  is  jus  gentium^ 
and  is  part  of  the  common  law ;"  and  ergo,  ''  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  shew  custom  of  merchants."     A  D.  1693,  there  was  Carth.  260— 
a  like  decision,  and  held,  also,  setting  forth  such  custom  spe-  i^  M<x^-  ^> 
cially  in  the  declaration  is  but  surplusage.     Also,  a  bill  of  ex-  steward"— 
changCi  payable  to  A  or  hearer^  is  not  assignable;   but  one  Salk.ii6.— 
payable  to  order  is,  by  the  authority  given  in  it.     This  was  ^"l^'  ^^^ 
said  in  regard  to  an  inland  bill,  drawn  by  the  deft,  on  himself;  geld  o.  With- 
and  it  is  observable  the  court  said  this  bill  was  assignable  by  erley. 
reason  of  the  authority  given  in  it.    2d.  Held,  this  was  a  good 
bill  between  the  endorser  and  the  endorsee, ''  for  the  endorse- 
ment is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  bill."     3d.  One's  drawing  a  bill 
makes  him  a  merchant  quoad  hoc. 

A.  D.  1696,  Treby  C.  J.  said,  "that  bills  of  exchange  at  ]^J^y^' 
first  were  extended  only  to  merchant  strangers,  and  afterwards  2  Lutch. 
to  inland  bills  between  merchants  trading  one  with  another  iseo,  Brans- 
here  in  England  ;  and  after  that  to  all  traders  and  dealers,  and  ^l^^'_ 
of  late  to  aJI  persons  trading  or  not,  and  there  was  no  occa-  e  Mod.  29, 
sion  to  allege  any  custom,"  and  this  was  not  denied  by  any  of  90. 
the   other  justices.     This  was  before  the  9  &  10  W.  III. 
And  even  Lord  Holt,  A.  D.  1702,  said,  "  all  the  difierence 
between  foreign  and  inland  bills  is,  that  foreign  bills  must  be 
protested  before  a  public  notary  before  the  drawer  may  be 
charged,  but  inland  bills  need  no  protest."     Many  other  cases 
shew,  that  inland  bills  were  assignable  independent  of  any 
statutes,  so  as  to  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own  name,  ^  woodde- 
though  there  no  doubt  was  a  time  when  the  law  merchant  was  ,00  i09,  Ma- 
viewed  "  as  confined  to  cases  where  one  of  the  parties  was  a  lynes-Marioi. 
merchant  stranger."    Prob&ly-as  late  as  1640  or  1650.  . 
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Cr.  94.        %  &•  But  if  A  made  bis  moMy  note,  therein  promiaiiig  to 

Art.  4.     pa;y  £10  to  B  or  to  his  order,  kmI  B  eedorsedit  toC^conki  G 

^^^pv*^^  in  his  owA  name  sue  A  as  muk^ri  or  B  aa  emlerser,  indepeiH 

6  Mod  29,     dent  of  anjr  statute  ?    This  was  the  Uogated  meatio*  wbicli 

81,  Bailer  0.   produced  the  said  3  &  4  of  Anne.  In  this  case^  Boiler  ••  Cripa^ 

TO^'Mtho.  *«  "^  ^^*  '"  ***  ''^*™»  "  InrwmH  to  p^  J.  S4  «r  orifar 
rities  cited,     the  ium  qf  £100  on  aceonm  of  wine  Aorf  of  kirn/*    J«  S.  in- 
dorsed this  note  to  another,  the  ph.,  he  brought  the  tctiee 
against  the  maker,  and  declared  on  the  cuskxn  of  meffchanii 
as  upon  a  bill  of  exchange.    Motien  b  arrest  of  jnd^eot. 
Lord  Hoh  said,  such  notes  were  **  only  an  bvemioa  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  Lombard  street,  who  had  a  romd  to  make  a  hw 
to  bind  all  that  did  deal  with  them.**    The  opinioo  of  the 
court  appeared  to  be  for  atrresting  the  judgment,  and  dm  the 
endorsee  might  haTO  sued  b  the  endorser's  name ;  and  thai 
these  notes  are  not  in  the  nature  of  bills  of  exchai^. 
M^nihant'         Comyns  speaks  of  a  bill  of  debt  witbom  seal,  that  bomtd  the 
F.  1,  F.  2]      merchant  to  pay  money  at  such  a  dfff •  'And  such'  a  Inii  bind- 
cites  Ma.  71   ing  without  seal  was  by  the  custom  of  menhants,  and  an^ritb* 
^  ^^'  out  witness  or  delivery  might  be  made  payable  to  bearer  and 

on  demand  ;  so  it  might  be  made  and  subscribed  by  the  mei^ 
chant's  servant.  So  a  bill  of  debt  to  a  person  certain,  might  be 
assigned  to  another  totieM  quoties.  He  then  refers  to  the  3  la 
4  of  Anne.  Some  think  this  bill  of  debt  described  by  Maly*- 
nes,  p.  75,  and  noticed  by  Comyns,  was  a  money  noie  en 
assignable  as  to  enable  the  endorsee  to  sue  in  bis  own  name. 
But  this  is  very  questionable,  and  for  two  reasons  among 
others.  1.  Malynes  describes  a  material  feature  in  this  bill  of 
debt,  never  it  is  conceived  a  part  of  the  English  or  our  money 
note ;  for  Malynes  says,  if  a  bill  of  debt  be  signed  by  two  or 
more  as  principals,  each  is  bound  by  the  custom  of  merchants 
only  for  his  part.  2.  He  made  his  bill  of  debt  rest  on  the 
custom  of  merchants. 

^  6.  The  modem  doctrine  is,  '^  that  before  the  statute  of 

Anne,  promissory  notes  were  not  assignable,  or  endorsible  over 

within  the  custom  of  merchants,  so  as  to  enable  the  endorsee 

to  bring   an  action  in  his   own  name   against  the  maker." 

Though  this  doctrine  is  general,  it  is  not  universal.   There  are 

decisions  both  ways. 

cf'^k*^  §  7.  Decinans  in  support  of  this  doctrine.     The  deft,  gave 

tin.  1  Anne.'  ^^  ^^^  P'^'  ^  "^^^  ^Y  which  he  promised  to  pay  to  him  so  much 

Same  case  2  money  or  to  his  order.     The  pit.  sued  the  note  and  declared 

Ld^  Raym.     ^^  ^f^g  custom  of  merchants,  also  laid  a  general  indebitaiui 

assumpsit.     On  the  general  issue  entire  damages  were  given  ; 

and  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  held  by  the  court  (B. 

R.)  "that  this  is  not  within  the  custom  of  merchants,  and 

being  no  specialty,  no  action  can  bd  grounded  on  it."  And  the 
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marginal  note  is,  *'  action  lay  not  on  a  promissory  note  before    Ch.  24. 
the  statute."     In  this  case,  as  the  action  was  brought  by  the    Art.  4. 
promisee,  the  question  as  to  negotiability  could  not  arise.    But  V^^V^^^ 
as  held,  the  promisee  could  not  sue  on  the   custom  of  mer- 
chants ;  quaere,  if  an  endorsee  could.     In  this  case,  as  cited 
in  Lord  Raymond,  Holt  is  made  to  say,  that  in  Horton  v. 
Coggs  it  had  been  held,  that  such  a  note  was  not  a  bill  of  ex- 
change within  the  custom  of  merchants,  and  that  this  promise 
was  ''  not  sufficient  in  law  to  raise  a  promise." 

^  8.  Error  of  a  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas,  on  a  like  Salk.  129, 
note.  The  pit.  declared  there  was  a  custom  in  London  among  Potter  r. 
merchants  trading  there,  that  if  a  merchant  signed  a  note,  i  ATne! 
promising  to  pay  to  J.  S.  or  order  be,  he  became  bound  by 
the  custom  of  merchants  to  pay  be.     Judgment  reversed, 
which  had  been  giren  for  the  pit.    And  Holt  C.  J.  said,  ''  this 
custom  to  oblige  one  to  pay  by  note  without  consideration  is 
void  and  against  law."     Same  case  2  Ld.  Raym.  759. 

^  9.  In  this  case  on  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judement  the  de-  Burton  v. 
cision  was,  as  in  Clerk  v.  Martin,  that  such  a  note  is  not  within  Raym/774.-^ 
the  said  custom ;  but  that  the  declaration  ought  to  be  on  a  1  Anne. 
mvtuatvsj  and  the  note  given  in  evidence  ;  for  the  rule  is  ex 
nudo  &c.,  as  in  Potter  v.  Pearson,  and  the  whole  court  re- 
cognised Clerk  V.  Martin  as  law. 

^10.  This  was  error  from  the  C.  B.,  two  counts :  1 .  On  the  wuiiams  r. 
said  custom  on  a  note  given  by  the  deft,  to  the  pit.  and  pro-  Catting, 
mising  to  pay  him  so  much  money  :   2.  Indebitatu»  assumpsit,  ^^'J^^e 
Several  damages  assessed.     But  only  ore  judgment  assigned  case  2  Ld. 
for  error,  that  the  count  on  the  custom,  was  void,  and  the  Hay"-  825. 
judgment  was  reversed  in  toto.    And  Holt  C.  J.  said,  ''  all  the 
judges  were  of  opinion,  that  a  declaration  on  the  custom  of 
merchafnts  on  a  note  subscribed  by  the  deft,  to  the  pit.  for  so 
much  money,  or  promising  so  much  money  was  void  ;  for  it 
tended  to  make  a  note  amount  to  a  specialty."    And  BuUer  v. 
Crips,  above,  was  decided  2  Anne.  In  this  case,  and  in  this  only  Buller  v. 
of  all  these  cases,  did  the  endorsee  bring  the  action.  And  Holt  ^"P«- 
C.  J.  added,  (in  Buller  v.  Crips)  and  sure  to  allow  such  note 
to  carry  any  lien  with  it  were  to  turn  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
is  in  law  but  evidence  of  a  parol  contract,  into  a  specialty,  and 
besides  to  empower  one  to  assign  that  to  another  which  he 
could  not  have  himself ;  for  since  he  to  whom  this  note  was 
made  could  not  have  this  action,  how  can  his  assignee  have  it  ? 
And  he  said  further,  that  these  notes  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
a  bill  of  exchange,  and  that  if  "  endorsee  had  brought   this 
action  against  the  endorser  it  might  peradventure  lie,  for  the 
endorsement  may  be  said  to  be  tantamount  to  drawing  a  new 
bill  for  so  much  money  as  the  note  is  for,  upon  the  person  that  . 
gave  the  note,  or  he  may  sue  the  first  drawer  in  the  name  of 
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Ch.  24.    the  endorser  to  the  endorsee V  use ;  but  it  is  obsenrsble  this 
Jirt.  4.      action  by  the  endorser,  that  iS|  payee,  against  the  drawer  of 
y^ry^j  the  note,  is  precisely  that  of  Clerk  «.  Martin  lie. 
8&4of  ^11.  Soon  after  the  decisions  in  these  oases,  and  some 

Anne.  others  less  important,  and  many  dictums  and  aipiments  oa 

this  subject,  the  English  parliament  enacted  the  3  b  4  of  Ame, 
before  cited,  chapter  20,  art.  3  ;  vthis  statute  recited,  that  it 
has  been  held  that  money  notes  are  not  negotiable,  so  as  that 
the  assignee  may  sue  in  his  own  name,  and  then  provided  tx 
their  being  negotiable  when  pajrable  to  order  or  bearer  lie. 
This  statute  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  this  subjeely 
though  not  absolutely  considered  such  notes  as  not  negotiaUe 
so  as  be.  It  is.  fairly  to  be  supposed,  that  if  parliament  anr 
derstood  that  those  decisions  were  wrong,  above  stated,  it 
would  have  left  them  to  be  corrected  by  after  decinons,  and 
that  it  would  not  have  interfered.  But  from  the  recitals  in, 
and  the  enactments  of  that  statute,  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred, 
that  parliament  thought  negotiable  money  notes  were  very 
useful  in  the  then  increasing  extension  of  trade,  and  dial  fay 
the  strict  rules  of  law  they  were  not  negotiable ;  at  any  rate 
it  was  doubtful  if  they  were,  and  therefore  it  enacted  a  atatuto 
expressly  making  them  negotiable  as  bills  were.  Also  it  will 
be  observed,  that  act  considered  these  notes  not  negotiable  in 
their  nature,  as  well  as  not  within  the  custom  of  merchants, 
and  so  they  have  been  generally  considered  since  in  ihrir 
nature  uuaided  by  any  statute,  and  on  this  ground  was  Mande- 
ville  V,  Riddle  decided.  Ch.  20,  a,.  10,  s.  16.  For  if  the  note 
in  that  case  had  been  negotiable  in  its  nature,  and  in  ^rtue  of 
the  authority  given  in  it,  there  was  nothing  in  the  statute  of 
Virginia  to  take  away  this  its  negotiability.  And  if  so,  then 
an  endorsee  might  have  recovered  against  a  remote  endorser 
on  a  proper  count,  but  the  contrary  in  that  case  was  held  by 
Dunlopr.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And,  therefore, 
1  Cr«nch3«7  '"directly  disapproved  of  the  decision  made  in  favour  of  such 
to  461.  '  negotiability  of  money  notes  in  their  nature  in  Dunlop  o.  Sil- 
ver &  a),  by  two  of  the  judges  in  the  Circuit  Court  in  the 
district  of  Colombia,  against  the  opinion  of  Judge  Marshall, 
about  a  year  before  the  decision  in  Mandeville  v*  Riddle.  It 
is  true  in  Mandeville  v.  Riddle,  there  was  only  indebitaiui 
assumpsit  for  money  had  &^.  which  lies  only  between  privies^ 
the  endorsee,  and  his  immediate  endorser.  But  if  under- 
stood, the  note  was  in  its  nature  negotiable  -as  a  bill  is,  no 
doubt  another  count  would  have  been  added. 
Malyncs  71  §  12.  Malynes  in  his  lex  Mercatoria^  published  A.  D.  1686, 
^o  '^^'  speaking  of  bills  of  debt  among  merchants,  traders,  and  others, 

says  expressly,  that  '^  the  common  law  of  England  is  directly 
against  this  course }  for  they  say  there  can  be  no  alienation 
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from  one  man  to  another  of  debts ;  because  they  are  held  Ch.  24. 
chases  in  action^  and  such  whereof  no  property  can  pass  by  Art,  4. 
assignment  or  alienation,  and  many  good  lawyers,  as  well  as 
merchants,  do  wish  that  there  were  an  act  of  parliament  made 
for  establishing  a  like  course  in  England  ;"  that  was,  to  make 
bills  of  debt  negotiable  there,  as  they  were  in  Amsterdam,  Mid- 
dleborougb,  Hamburgh,  &c.  Malynes  then  wrote  two  chapters 
to  shew  the  manner  of  bills  beyond  the  seas,  the  setting  over  of 
bills  of  debt,  (and  his  given  form  of  one  contained  value  re- 
ceived in  merchandise  8cc.)  as  to  selling  these  biUs  obligatory, 
as  he  calls  them,  (though  he  annexes  no  seal  or  witness  to  his 
prescribed  form,)  and  the  general  benefits  in  assigning  them 
being  made  payable  to  bearer.  And  further,  Malynes  pro- 
posed to  establish  in  England  the  usage  of  these  bills  of  debt, 
and  so  implying  clearly,  that  about  nineteen  years  before  the 
said  3  &  4  Anne  they  were  not  much  used  in  England ;  he 
says,  also,  in  the  Eastern  countries,  and  sometimes  in  the  Low 
countries,  they  put  seals  to  them,  and  then  a  delivery  was 
understood  of  course,  and  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
press in  them  what  they  received,  whether  merchandise, 
money,  or  what  kind  of  consideration.  Pretty  clearly  such  a 
contract  was  new  as  a  legal  one  in  English  practice  in 
the  courts  of  law.  So  no  ground  for  supposing  as  some 
do,  that  this  bill  of  debt  mentioned  in  English  books,  was 
the  same  as  the  English  and  our  money  notes.  As  the 
law  merchant  had  its  rise  in  the  civil  law  and  in  foreign 
ordinances,  which  were  long  received  with  much  reluctance  in 
England,  this  law  merchant  gained  ground  there  slowly  in  all 
respects,  except  in  regard  to  foreign  or  outland  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  matters  in  which  foreign  merchants  were  concern- 
ed ;  hente,  slowly  in  regard  to  inland  bills,  and  very  slowly 
if  at  all  in  regard  to  promissory  no  es.  And  since  the  3  &:  4 
of  Anne  this  law  merchant  has  not  been  required  to  aid  them ; 
as  that  statute,  as  Lord  Mansfield  observed  in  Grant  v. 
Vaughan,  3  Burr.  1516  &^.,  put  notes  payable  to  order  or 
bearer,  merely  upon  the  footing  of  inland  bills  of  exchange. 
Even  in  this  case  A.  D.  1764,  a  plain  inland  bill  is  repeatedly 
called  a  note,  also  a  cash  note.:  the  same  footing  per  Wil- 
mot  J. 

§  1 3.  Decisions  against  this  doctrine^  and  tending  to  prove 
promissory  notes  were  held  to  be  vfithin  the  custom  of  merchants 
as  inland  bills  of  exchange  were.  1  Cranch  415  it  is  said, 
we  find  before  the  statute  of  Anne,  "  that  it  never  was  adjudg- 
ed that  a  promissory  note  for  money  payable  to  order,  and 
endorsed,  was  not  an  inland  bill  of  exchange."  **  But  we  find 
that  the  contrary  principle  has  been  recognised  in  all  the  cases 
from  the  time  of  the  first  introduction  of  inland  biUs  and  pro- 
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Ch.  24.  missory  notes,  to  the  first  year  of  queen  Anne  ;  and  that  in  one 
Art.  4.  of  them  it  had  been  expressly  adjudged  on  demurrer  io  the 
kidg's  bench,  and  judgment  affirmed  upon  argument  in  the 
exchequer  chamber  before  all  the  judges  of  the  commoo 
pleas  and  barons  of  the  exchequer." 
Carth.  269,  ^  ^^'  Cases  to  this  purpose.  In  this  case  John  PuUen 
Williams  V.  made  his  note,  and  thereby  promised  to  pay  £12  lOv.  to  Jos. 
A^D**r^2"  ^illi^nis,  on  a  day  certain;  he  endorsed  it  lo  Daniel  Foe,  and 
he  pndorsed  it  to  the  ph.,  Thomas  Williams,  a  goldsmith  in 
Lombard  street,  for  Uke  value  received.  The  pit.  as  the  last 
endorsee,  sued  the  last  endorser,  and  declared,  ''  that  the  city 
of  London  is  an  ancient  city,"  an^J  on  a  custom  in  it,  time  out 
of  mind,  among  merchants  and  other  persons  residing  and  ex- 
ercising commerce  within  the  realm  of  England,  used  and 
approved  &:c.  stating  a  custom  that  included  said  note  and 
endorsements  &:c.,  then  stated  the  making,  and  endorsements 
of  it  made  by  said  PuUen,  a  merchant,  according  to  the  cus* 
tom  of  merchants,  and  said  endorsements  according  to  it. 
Notice  to  the  drawer  and  his  refusal  to  pay,  whereby  the  deft. 
according  to  the  usage  and  custom  of  merchants  became 
liable  to  pay  the  ph.,  and  in  consideration  thereof  promised  to 
pay  it  &:c.,  alleging  they  were  all  persons  who  traded  by  way 
of  merchandise  &lc.  A  frivolous  plea  pleaded,  and  the  pit. 
demurred  and  had  judgment  in  the  B.  R.  Deft,  brought 
error  in  the  exchequer  chamber.  Objection  was,  that  the  pit. 
had  not  declared  on  the  custom  of  merchants  in  London,  or 
any  other  particular  place,  but  had  declared  on  a  custom 
through  all  England,  and  if  so,  it  is  the  common  law,  and  then 
it  ought  not  to  be  stated  by  way  of  custom  ;  and  if  a  custom, 
then  stated  as  of  a  particular  place,  whence  a  venue  might 
arise  to  try  it;  answered  the  custom  of  merchants  as  to  bills  of 
exchange  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  which  the  judges 
take  notice  ex  officio,  as  held  in  Carter  v,  Downish.  So  need- 
less specially  to  slate  it  as  it  is  enough  to  say,  one  according 
to  the  usage  and  custom  of  merchants  drew  a  bill  &;c.  Hence, 
all  stated  relative  to  the  special  custom  is  surplusage,  and  the 
declaration  good  without ;  so  held  the  judges,  and  judgment 
affirmed  for  the  endorsee.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  law 
merchant  is  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  the  decision  in 
this  case  by  all  the  judges  must  have  been  on  the  ground,  tliat 
this  note  came  within  the  law  or  custom  of  merchants.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  was  made  a  question,  and  also  the 
deft,  who  might  have  made  this  question,  pleaded  a  frivolous 
plea  in  the  B.  R.  Was  this  an  adversary  suit  i*  See  Hodges 
V.  Steward  ;  Sarsfield  v.  Witherly,  ante  s.  4. 
^•Jjf- 133,  ^15.  Moor,  a  goldsmith,  gave  two  notes  payable  to  Lewis, 

Lewis.— '^     the  deft.;  he  Oct.  19,   1693,  endorsed  them  in  blank  and 
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delivered  them  and  eight  others  to  one  Ziouch  to  whom  he  was  Ch.  24. 
indebted  ;  he  the  same  day  delivered  them  to  ibe  pits.,  being  Art,  4. 
goldsmitiis,  and  they  paying  for  them.  Moor  soon  after  fail-  K^y^J 
ed,  and  the  main  question  was  if  the  pits,  had  seasonably 
demanded  payment  of  him.  And  Holt  C.  J.  held,  that  gold- 
smith's bills  were  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs  as 
other  bills  of  exchange,  that  every  endorsement  is  a  new  bill ; 
and  that  every  endorser  is  liable  as  a  new  drawer.  That  by 
custom  every  endorser  is  only  liable  in  default  of  the  first 
drawer ;  that  every  endorsement  must  have  convenient  time 
to  demand  payment ;  and  thai  the  assignment  of  a  note  not 
payable  to  order,  (as  was  the  case  of  one  of  these  notes) 
charges  the  endorser,  not  the  drawer ;  as  such  a  note  not 
payable  to  order  is  not  assignable ;  but  that  the  words,  or  to 
his  order  give  authority  to  the  payee  lo  assign  by  endorsement, 
and  is  the  first  drawer's  agreement  to  answer  it  lo  tlie  assignee. 
This  case  weighs  but  lilt'e  ;  for  in  it  we  have  only  Holt's  opin- 
ion, who  nearly  at  the  same  time  joined  in  the  decisions  in 
Clark  V.  Martin,  and  the  other  cases  cited  above  on  tho 
odier  side  of  the  question.  He  too  in  this  case.  Hill  &;  al.  r. 
Lewis,  spoke  only  of  goldsmith's  bills.  And  as  to  a  season- 
able demand,  and  the  liability  of  an  endorser  to  his  immediate 
endorsee  on  a  noie,  one  of  them  not  made  payable  to  order, 
so  not  negotiable.  And  as  the  pit.  declared  6rst  as  on  a  bill 
of  exchange ;  2.  a  muiuatns ;  3.  an  indebitatus  assvmpsit 
for  money  laid  out  for  the  deft's.  use,  all  Holt  said  might  well 
have  relation  to  the  endorsers  liability  lo  his  endorsee  on  one 
or  more  of  these  counts,  and  it  is  fiiore  reasonable  to  suppose 
Holt  was  thus  to  be  understood,  than  to  suppose  he  palpably 
contradicted  himself  in  this  and  the  other  cases  cited  on  the 
same  subject  much  agitated,  and  all  about  the  same  dme. 
Further,  what  could  a  note  not  payable  to  order  or  bearer, 
and  so  in  no  manner  negotiable,  have  lo  do  with  the  custom  of 
merchants,  or  with  ihe  rules  of  law  relating  lo  a  money  note 
or  bill  payable  to  order  ?  And  there  was  no  separation  of  the 
notes. 

^  IG.  This  was  an  action  on  a  note  to  pay  sixty  guineas  on  4Mod.  24S, 
a  contingency,  so  not  wiihin   ihe  custom  of  merchants  on  that  ^^'/^Y*^* 
account.     And  so  judgmcnl  for  the  cleft.,  the  pit.  declaring  on  a.  d.  1603. 
that  custom ;  bui  it  was  said  if  the  note  had   been   given  by 
way  of  commerce  it  had  been  good.     Seethe  declaration  at 
large  and  demurrer  to  il ;  and  as  in  Hill  v,  Lewes  tlie  pit.  de- 
clared as  on  a  bill  of  exchange.     The  dictum  seems  to  have 
been  only  the  saying  of  counsel.     It  does  not  appear  4  Mod-  A.  D.  1606, 
ern,  that  the  judges  did  any  thing  more  than  give  judgment  Jj^^^*^** 
for  the  deft.,  therefore  this  case  is  not  very  material.     See 
Bromwick  v.  Lloyd,  ante  s.  4  also  cited,  to  prove  notes  were 
negotiable  before  the  statute,  but  pn  examination  there  does 
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Ch.  34.  not  appear  any  ooestioD  made  or  decided  material  to  tbe  pne* 
Jtri.  4.  sent  purpose.  The  declaration  stated  a  special  ciialom  in 
S^y^J  Londooi  and  a  note  made  according  to  it  to  pay  £26  lOt.  9di, 
on  demand  to  the  ph.  not  said  to  order  or  bearer.  I^ea  waa^ 
the  deft,  lived  at  Brentford  and  not  at  London.  Pit.  da- 
murred,  because  the  deft,  traversed  matter  not  traveraabloy 
and  because  it  tended  to  the  general  issue  &c.  Judgment  of 
course  for  the  pit.  on  the  pleadings. 

itIl^Id.        ^  ^'^*  '^^^  ^^^'  i^^^  ^^  ^^  fo^  himself  and  paimer, 

laa?.  Finck-  joint  merchants,  to  Hutchins  or  his  order.     He  endoraed  it  to 

My  f.  iblL    iiie  pit.    He  declared  on  the  custom  of  England  to  wfaieh  the 

deft,  demurred  :  I .  Because  the  declaration  being  by  tbe  ciw» 

torn  of  England  &c.  was  ill|  for  the  custonf  of  England  is  tho 

law  of  England,  which  the  judges  notice  etc  officio  :  S.  Other 

objections  not  material  be.    Judgment  for  the  jlu  ;  this  too  of 

course  was  on  the  pleadbgs. 

8  Silk,  er,        ^  18.  If  a  bill  be  made  payable  to  A  or  bearer,  the  bearer 

ifi^dwn  f.  nrnst  sue  in  A's  name  &cc.  (old  notion.)    **  But  if  made  pay- 

a  W.  IIL        ^1®  to  A  or  order,  an  assignee  may  sue  m  his  own  name, 

because  the  order  must  be  made  by  endorsement  or  the  like, 

to  shew  the  drawer's  consent  ;**  same  case  1  Ld.  Raym.  180, 

where  it  b  said  a  goldsmith  made  a  note  promisiDg  to  pay  one 

Mason  or  to  bearer  £100,  and  Mason  delivered  it  to  the  pit. 

Ibr  £100  value  received.   Held  as  above.   The  only  point  tbe 

court  had  to  decide  in  this  case  was,  as  the  law  then  was,  that 

the  bearer  could  not  sue  in  his  own  name  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to 

be  supposed  tliat  the  court,  as  a  court,  gave  a  formal  opinion 

upon  a  contract  to  order  not  before)  it. 

8  Salk.  67,         ^19.  In  this  case  Salkeld  states,  that  a  bill  drawn  payable 

j^'i^'J^']^  *•  to  W.  R.  or  order,  is  within  the  custom  of  merchants,  and  may 

12  W.  lU.       be  negotiated  and  assigned  by  the  custom  and  the  contract  of 

the   parties ;   otherwise  if  to   bearer,  and   cites  Hodges  v. 

Steward.     A  bill  is  mentioned  in  this  case  and  not  a  note. 

8  Salk.  68,         $  20.  Ruled,  that  where  a  bill  is  drawn  payable  to  W.  R. 

I^ieid*—  ^*     ^^  order,  and  he  endorses  it  to  B,  and  he  to  C,  and  he  to  O, 

6  W.  Ill,        D  may  sue  any  of  the  endorsers,  because  every  endorsement 

fi^***^^'  *"  *  "®^  ^''''  ^^^  implies  a  warranty  by  the  endorser  that  the 
money  shall  be  paid.  In  this  case  also  the  report  is  as  to  a 
bill.  And  3  Salk.  68,  69,  decided  if  a  pit.  declare  on  a  cus- 
tom for  the  bearer  to  bring  the  action,  and  the  deft,  demur 
and  does  not  traverse  the  custom,  the  pit.  must  have  judg- 
ment. Here  was  judgment  merely  on  the  pleadings  against 
the  rule  the  bearer  could  not  sue.  Tbe  pit.  it  will  be  observ- 
ed in  some  of  the  prior  cases  recovered  on  tliis  principle  ; 
where  be  declared  on  a  special  custom  in  London  and  the 
deft,  did  not  traverse  it.  This  was  enough  to  entitle  the  pit. 
to  judgment,  though  on  proper  pleadings  he  could  not  have 
had  it. 
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^21.  Many  other  cases  are  cited  to  shew  notes  were  ne-  Ch.  24. 
gotiable  before  the  statute,  as  Cromwell  v.  Floyd,  Newman's  Art  4. 
case,  12  Mod.  241  decided,  a  bearer  of  a  bill  is  not  liable  to 
be  sued ;  5  Mod.  367,  Woolvil  v.  Young  &&  al.  turned  on  a  Several 
defect  in  the  declaration.  Hawkins  v.  Cardy,  1  Salk.  65,  was  ^^^^* 
decided  on  the  assignment  of  only  a  part  of  the  debt  due ;  and 
any  thing  said  further  was  mere  dictum  and  ex  gratia,  12 
Mod.  244,  Lambert  r.  Oakes,  10  W.  Ill,  was  only  Holt's 
opinion,  and  only  decided  there  must  be  a  demand  on  the 
drawer  before  die  endorser  is  liable  :  1  say  Holt's  opinion, 
because  it  will  be  recollected  that  a  few  years  after  this  he  was 
so  clear  and  decided  in  Clerk  v.  Martin,  Buller  v.  Crips,  be. 
against  the  negotiability  of  notes  before  the  statute.  There- 
fore, we  must  be  careful  how  we  admit  obiter  dicta  ascribed 
to  Lord  Holt  inconsistent  with  his  subsequent  settled  decisions. 
See  Lambert  v.  Oakes,  Ch.  20,  a.  15,  s.  5;  12  Mod.  380, 
Carter  v.  Palmer  ;  12  W.  III.  So  in  this  case  we  have  only 
Holt's  opinion,  and  only  decided  a  promise  to  one  and  bearer 
is  not  negotiable,  and  as  to  what  might  seem  further  could  not 
have  the  weight  of  authority.  A  few  other  cases  have  been 
cited  to  prove  this  negotiability  before  the  statute  not  very 
material. 

^  22.  On  the  whole,  a  great  number  of  cases  at  different 
times  have  been  cited,  mostly  noticed  above,  to  prove  that  a 
money  note  payable  to  order,  was  in  its  nature  and  before  the 
said  3  b  4  of  Anne  negotiable,  so  that  the  assignee  of  endor- 
see of  it  could  sue  and  recover  it  in  his  own  name,  and  to  his 
own  use,  against  the  maker  or  any  endorser  by  the  pit's,  en- 
dorsee. But  on  a  close  and  critical  examination  of  the  cases 
it  will  be  found  their  weight  is  far  inferior  to  their  number,  so 
that  they  have  generally  been  decided  on  the  forms  of  plead- 
ings, and  upon  collateral  points  in  them  ;  often  without  argu- 
ment, and  that  many  of  them  embrace  only  Lord  Holt's  opin- 
ions and  dictOf  clearly  overruled  if  reported  correctly  in  the 
solemn  decisions,  in  which  he  afterwards  confidently  joined, 
subsequently  made  in  Clerk  v.  Martin,  Buller  v.  Crips,  Pot- 
ter V.  Pearson  &c.  &c.  On  a  full  view  of  them  this  inquiry 
arises,  name]^ :  if  they,  as  some  urge,  clearly  proved  this 
negotiability  of  notes  in  question,  why  was  so  little  notice  taken 
of  these  cases  by  court  and  counsel  in  Clerk  v.  Martin,  and 
the  latter  cases  well  considered,  and  which  settled  the  law  at 
least  for  the  time,  against  such  negotiability,  and  which  pro- 
duced the  said  statute  of  Anne.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  parliament  in  passing  this  act  expressly  recited,  that  it  had 
been  decided  that  these  notes  were  not  so  negotiable,  and 
took  no  notice  of  different  decisions,  not  so  much  as  lo  say 
there  were  doubts  on  the  subject. 
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Ch.  24,        ^  23.  The  fair  view  of  this  sulijcct  seems  to  be  in  ibis  man- 
ner. 4.      ncr.      Long  belbre  ihe  smiute  of  Annr,  lliore  were  niucd   in 

^,^-y-^  uhe,  Buti  Itciicflcially,  amoug  traders  nnd  brokei-s,  ilie  verbose 
notes  cnlled  bills  of  rlebi,  above  described,  at  Amsierdam  aud 
many  nlhec  plncc^  on  tlie  conlincnt.  As  trade  and  money  op- 
erations increased  in  Kngland,  these  insirnmenls,  and  sliort 
notes  sonieivhHt  on  ibo  same  principles,  became  useful  there, 
and  especially  in  Lotnhard  street,  and  move  especially  among 
the  goldsmiths  of  tliat  sUeet,  the  llien  brokers  &c.  Snch  io- 
Blrunients,  not  proper  bills  of  esrhaiij'c,  liein^  found  to  be  very 
useful  and  convenient,  the  moicbants,  trudpis,  and  brokers, 
and  some  Judges  nnd  lawyers  favoured  lliem  and  countenanc- 
ed tbcir  negotiability ;  mid  endeavom-ed  to  draw  them  within 
the  eusiom  of  men-lipnis,  and  to  rank  ibeni  among  real  biUs  of 
exchange.  Hence,  sometimes  tliey  wcro  sued  as  such,  and 
by  hfiirtr»  and  i»y  u\dor$ccg ;  ami  these  souielinies  recovered 
judgmeuls,  without  argument ;  somoiimes  on  the  defi's.  default, 
or  defects  in  his  [ilea  ;  sometime?  because  ibe  ph.  laid  a  spe- 
cial custom,  and  declared  on  a  note  brought  within  it,  and  the 
deft,  adnutlcd  llie  cmtom  by  not  traversing  it,  as  in  Hodges  v. 
Steward,  above.  And  several  forms  of  decIaraliDns  in  such 
cases,  got  in&erled  in  Rasteil  and  other  books  of  entries.  Still, 
as  Malynes  Histed,  tliese  proceedings  on  these  notes,  as  on  real 
bills  of  exchange,  iind  a:^  so  negotiable,  weie  against  tbe  prin- 
ciples of  the  comnion  Intv.  At  last  (he  attention  of  Lord 
Holi,  and  of  the  oilier  judges  of  the  kind's  bench,  was  partic- 
ularly drawn  to  (huse  proceedings,  and  m  this  Hubjrci  :  and  so 
much  so,  that  Lord  Holt  was  led  to  say  the  goldsmitfas  of 
Lombard  street  were  attempting  to  make  new  law,  and  to  op- 
pose tliem  tiilit  virihiu,  and  their  new  proceedings  ;  while  the 
judges  of  the  common  pleas,  and  the  barons  of  Ibe  exchequer 
did  not  for  a  time,  at  least,  lean  against  them,  but  wbo  coo- 
eurred  with  the  judges  of  ihe  king's  bench ;  when  early  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  subject  was  much  discussed,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  cases  strictly,  according  to 
law ;  and  when  too,  the  strong  and  clear  distinctions  came  to 
be  made  between  inland  bUlt,  and  jiromi^jory  notes,  which  were 
made  in  the  said  statutes  of  W.  3,  and  of  Anne.^  DiftinctionB 
ao  strong  and  clear,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  report- 
ers ever  confounded  such  bills  and  iiotes,  after  Ihe  said  statute 
of  W.  3  was  passed. 

On  a  careful  review  of  this  subject,  we  may  conclude,  though 
Bot  without  some  doubts,  that  no  chote  in  action,  proper  bilk 
of  exchange  excepted,  is  assignable,  negotiable,  or  endorsable, 
as  aforesaid,  in  any  state  in  the  Union,  but  ia  rirtue  of  some 
statute  adt^d  or  enacted. 
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^  24.  A  bond  is  not  assignable  on  the  statute  of  Virginia,    Ch.  34. 
of  174S,  &c.  so  as  lo  enable  the  assignee  to  sue  in  his  own     Art*  5. 
name  ;  as  where  the  condition  is  coUaiercl^  and  it  is  necessary   K^^v^^J 
to  assign  breadies,  and  to  call  in  u  jwy  to  assess  damages.  6  Cranch  82, 
Bui  generally,  a  bond  to  be  so  assignable  must  be  for  the  pay-  ^«^"  *\ 
ment  of  money  and  a  sum  certain.     Craig  r.  Craig,  1  Call. 
483 ;  Henderson  v.  Hepbieni,  2  Call.  232. 

^  25.  J^oies  fyc.  partially  assignable  in  Virginia.     By  her  i  Cranch  290, 
statute,  no  riglit  is  given  to  sue  the  assignor.     Such  an  action  RidjieJ'  * ' 
can  be  supported  only  on  the  assignor's  implied  promise,  rais- 
ed by  law.     Hence,  can  be  only  between  the  assignee  and 
his  immediate  assignor.     As  the  assignment  is  made  to  a  par- 
ticular person,  the  law  implies  a  promise  to  him,  and  to  him 
only ;  but  it  raises  po  promise  to  any  other  ;  there  is  no  fact 
on  which  to  imply  such  promise ;  none  between  A  and  C, 
when  A  assigns  to  fi,  and  1}  to  C  ;  tliere  is  a  privity  between 
A  and  B,  but  none  between  A  and  C.     The  implied  promise  Machie  kal. 
growing  out  of  the  assignment  or  endorsement  is  not  viewed  ^1^^219? 
as  having  been  made,  by  said  statute  of  Virginia,  assignable ; 
so  the  assignee  of  that  promise  cannot  sue  indebitatus  assump- 
sit on  it.     But  C  may  sue  A  in  equity j  as  the  endoi*$ee  of  a  3Cranch8U, 
promissory  note  payable  to  order,  cannot  in  Virginia,  at  laWy  stuart.— a 
sue  a  remote  endorser,  but  may  sue  him  in  a  court  of  equity.  Hen.  &  M. 
The  assignor  of  a  bond  in  Virginia,  is  liable  to  the  assignee  on  ^^* 
general  principles,  if  the  obligor  prove  insolvent ;  and  this  is 
proved  generally  by  the  officer's  return,  no  effects^  on  an  exe- 
cution against  the  obligor. 

Abt.  5.  ^  1.  If  a  become  indebted  to  B  for  goods  sold, 
work  done  &c.  &c.,  there  are  stmdry  cases  in  which  A  may 
discharge  his  debts,  absolutely,  or  conditionally  by  making,  as- 
signing, or  endorsing  to  B  a  chose  in  action^  as  Ch.  20,  a.  19, 
ante,  several  cases.  See  also  Ch.  20,  a.  20,  s.  6  to  10,  several 
principles  and  cases  of  paying  in  notes  or  bills.  See  further 
Ch.  165,  sundry  cases  when  a  bill  pays  a  debt  or  not. 

§  2.  Several  rules  to  be  extracted  from  the  cases  in  the 
books,  and  usually,  a  contract  of  a  superior  obligation  dischar- 
ges one  inferior,  as  a  bond  or  simple  contract — ^2d.  If  the 
creditor  accept  in  satisfaeiioH  of  his  debt,  his  debtor's  contract 
or  that  of  a  third  person,  absolutely  and  fairly — 3d%  If  he 
accept  such  condiiioiudlyy  and  parts  with  it  so  that  the  debtor 
cannot  have  it  if  he  pay  bis  first  debt — 4tb.  If  the  creditor 
for  his  goods  sold,  &c.  accept  of  the  buyer  a  note  or  contract 
of  a  third  person,  and  is  guilty  of  iacbes  in  getting  it  paid,  or 
indulges  him  beyond  his  contract— 5th.  Or  if  the  seller  or 
creditor  take  his  debtor's  coutrect,  or  that  of  a  third  person, 
(not  as  absolute  payment)  and  so  mtntge  it  that  he  cannot,  ot 
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Ch.  S4.    do  doc  restore  his  debtor  to  dw  faU  benefit  of  it  te  would  have 
dtfft.  6.    had  if  be  bad  not  parted  with  it,  tlien  it  is  pajmeiil  for  the 
K^^yTKJ  goods,  &CC. 

B^ltf  *''  ^  ^*  ''^'^  '^^  ^  FtQfWMi  mde  pag  a  jfmr  JUkI  The 
rori^John^^  acticm  was  a$$umpiii  for  goeJi  anld  and  debvered,  and  monej 
vtoB.  had  and  received.    Plea,  Mmt  fromind^  bf  Harris.    John- 

ston, the  original  ph.,  at  Uie  time  of  the  sale,  reeeifed  of  Har^ 
ris  the  note  of  CKngman  &|l|*Graw,  payable  to  the  order  of 
John  Towey,  or  order,  endorsed  by  him  in  blank  to  Harrni^ 
payable  April  2,  1798,  when  paid  to  be  in  foil  far  the  goods, 
whence  Johnston  received  this  note  conditiooaUy,  endorsed  to 
him  in  blank  by  Harris,  when  he  had  the  goods ;  and  after- 
wards Johnston  endorsed  it  to  John  Dqphp,  who  Aprfl  19, 
1798,  sued  Harris  in  the  coort  of  Hustmp^  in  AlexaBOiia,  on 
his  endorsement,  striking  out  Johnston's  name,  and  makiiig 
Harris'  endorsement,  direct  to  Dunlap.  Judgment  far  Um,  as 
by  the  law  of  Virginia  the  endorsee  may  recover  against  his 
immediate  endorser,  though  not  against  a  remt^  one  mi  lew. 
Harris  appealed  to  the  district  court  of  Dumfries,  which  re- 
versed the  Hustings  judgment ;  and  Dunlap  appealed  to  the 
court  of  appeal,  which  aflbmed  the  judgment  of  the  district 
court.  The  reversal  was  because  in  Virginia,  Dunlap  eouM  not 
strike  out  Johnston's  intermediate  blank  endorsement,  and  tiiere- 
by  make  Harris,  Dunlap's  immediate  endorser.  Held,  John- 
ston could  not  recover  for  the  goods,  as  he  had  received  Ae  nde 
as  conditional  payment  and  passed  it  away  ;  for  the  endorse- 
ments of  the  note  passed  the  property  in  it  to  Dunlap,  and 
evidence  it  was  sold  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  and  dien  to 
recover  for  the  goods  would  be  receiving  double  satisfaction. 
Cited  Ransdalc  v.  Morgan  as  in  point,  Cb.  165,  a.  3.  In  the 
case  of  Young  v.  Clarke  the  note  had  not  been  passed  away ; 
and  Harris  was  liable  in  equity  on  his  endorsement  to  a  remote 
endorsee.  And  if  Harris  paid  for  the  goods,  he  was  entitled 
at  any  rate  to  the  note,  as  beneficially  to  him  as  it  was  when 
Gordon  &  al.  he  parted  with  it. 

r.  Brown's  ^  4^  Partners,  to  recover  on  a  Virginia  bond  taken  to  one 
of  them,  his  heirs  &c.,  must  aver  it  was  taken  to  their  use,  or 
that  be  or  his  representatives  assigned  it  to  them.  2d.  The 
assignee  must  state  the  assignment  in  his  declaration.  3d.  A 
bond,  dated  Jan.  4,  1775,  will  not  support  a  declaration  stat- 
ing one  as  bearing  date,  Jan.  4,  1773. 
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Ch.  25. 
CHAPTER  XXV. 

ASSUMPSIT.    CONSIGNBiENTS. 

§  1 .  The  general  principle  is  that  "  the  consignor  of  goods  See  BUI  of 
may  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee^  stop  them  tn  21.— 3  t  r. 
iransitUy  any  time  before  they  get  into  his  ctctual  possession.**  464,  Ellis  r. 
A  "  constructive  delivery  to  the  vendee j  is  not  sufficient ;  but  ch°i32^a*7 
an  actual  delivery  is  necessary  to  divest  the  vendor's  ri^t  to  _i  Johns,  r! 
stop  the  goods  in  transitu  ;"  and  this  on  equitable  principles,  214.— 1  Ld. 
first  established  in  ehanceryj  and  since  adopted  by  the  courts  At^.'248.^~ 
of  law.     This  rule  was  first  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
in  Snee  v.  Prescott,  5  Burr.  2680. 

§  2.  The  cases  seem  to  turn  on  what  is  ao  aducd  delivery 
to,  or  an  actual  possession  in  the  consignee  or  vendee.  This 
question  often  arises,  not  only  under  the  head  of  consignments, 
but  under  many  other  heads ;  as  of  assignments,  bills  of  lad- 
ing, factor,  lien,  possession,  kc.  So  when  the  possession  of 
the  common  carrier  is  that  of  the  vendor  or  vendee.  See 
Carrier,  Ch.  23,  several  cases. 

^  3.  Consignment  in  commerce,  is  the  delivery,  or  making  l  H.  Bl.  367, 
over  goods  to  another  ;  and  goods  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  error."' '" 
a  factor,  when  they  are  sent  to  him  to  be  sold,  whether  on  the 
delivery  to  him  they  are  so  mixed  with  his  goods  as  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  his,  or  kept  separate  and   distinct  from 
them. 

§  4.  One  Harvey  loaded  goods  on  board  a  ship,  and  con-  %^^^^'  ^* 
signed  them  to  Evans ;  but  by  the  invoice  they  appeared  to  till.— 12  Mod. 
be  the  property  of  Harvey.    Evans  sued  Martill  for  the  goods.  I66.— 1  Ld. 
The  court  held  that  the  invoice  signified  but  little  in  this  case ;  i^'^^^ 
but  that  it  was  the  consignment  of  the  goods,  which  vested  — SEsp.Cas. 
the  property  in  Evans.     But  had  they  been  consigned  to  him  1?'^ ^-^ 
on  account  o/*  Harvey,  he  would   have  only  been  factor  to  E^st2ii. 
Harvey,  and  Harvey  must  have  sued  for  them.     When  the  4  Burr.  2046. 
consignee  may  sell.     See  Lichborrow  v.  Mason,  ante ;  and 
6  Term  R.  674,  633. 

§  5.  By  tliis  act,  and  the  other  custom  house  acts,  the  United  States 
owner  or  consignee  may  enter  the  goods  or  cargo  at  the  cus-  1789,  sect, 
tom  house.     But  this  does  not  affect  the  right  of  property  ^^^ 
that  must  be  looked  for  and  found,  on  general  principles  of 
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§  6.  A  consignor  has  no  right  to  stop  the  goods  tn  transitu j  103  Keolocli 
when  the  consignee  has  paid  the  value  of  them  ;  but  has  if  v.  Craig.— 7 
only  a  part  of  them  is  paid  for.     See  thb  case  Ch.  30.    If  ^*  ^-  ^^' 
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Ch.  35.    goods  be  asngned  to  a  factor,  and  before  tbejr  oome  into  Ik 
actual  poaeaion^  he  accepts  bilb  drawn  \^y  tbe  ooosignor,  and 
pay  part  of  the  freight,  and  become  intolvmU ;  tbe  consignor 
may  stop  them  tit  trarmitu    And  there  is  a' great  diSereoce  be- 
tween payment  and  tiabiliitf  to  pay.    ^^  In  eveiy  instance  where 
goods  are  sent  by  way  of  sale,  tne  party  to  whon^  they  are 
sent,  is  liable  to  pay ;  but  till  he  has  paid,  hi  case  of  failure, 
the  owner  may  stop  them  tn  tramHu.    Paying  a  part  of  tbe 
freight  as  factor,  cannot  be  considered  as  taking  posseasioD  of 
the  cargo.    When  payment  is  made,  the  aale  is  complete,  and 
the  doctrine  of  a  lien  does  noi;  apply.     A  factor's  lias  ceases 
when  he  parts  with  the  possession,  and  he  cannot  stop  m  itamr 
tUu. 
lEast4,  S.        ^  7.  In  this  action,  brough;  by  Hunt  fe  al.  asngnees  of 
-^D^kl^'  Bennett  k,  aL  against  Ward,  the  goods  had  been  sent  by  or- 
467,  Hunt  &  ders  from  tbe  vendee  to  a  middle  man,  between  the  veiidor 
ml.  9.  Ward.    ||qi]  vendee ;  and  the  court  held  that  they  might  be  stopped  mi 
trantUuj  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the  vendee.    P.  469,  BaDer 
J.  said,  ^'  there  may  be  cases  where,  as  between  tbe  buyer 
and  seller,  if  no  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  happen,  the  goods 
are  considered  in  the  possession  of  the  buyer,  the  instant  they 
go  out  of  the  possession  of  the  vendor :  as  if  A  order  goods 
firom  B,  to  be  sent  by  a  particular  carrier^  at  his  risk,  tbe  de- 
livery lo  tbe  carrier,  is  a  delivery  to  the  vendee,  to  eveiy  oth- 
er purpose  ;  but  still  if  he  become  s  bankrupt  before  tiM  car- 
rier actually  deliver  them   to  him,  I  should  bold  the  vendor 
might  seize  them  ;  because  that  is  only  a  canstructite  delivery 
to  the  vendee:  but  an  oc^uai?  cle/tve^-y  is  necessary  to  devest 
the  vendor's  right  of  stopping  ilie  goods  in  tratisitu,^^  and  this 
right  "  is  founded  only  on  equitable  priaciples,"  "  originally  es- 
tablished in  courts  of  equity,  aud  since  adopted  in  courts  of 
law." 
^u^^Th'  ^      ^  ^'   ^^^   fijT^^c^  of  consignments  in  war  and  peace.      If 
Paschel  de     freight  is  to  be  paid  in  an  enemy's  country,  it  very  strongly  ar- 
Bilboa.  gues  that  the  property  is  in  the  consignee.     In  him,  goods  or- 

** ~8C^ ^**h  ^®'*®^  ^^^^  ^"  delivery  io  the  master  in  time  of  war.  In  time 
317,335,382.  of  peace,  it  may  by  agreement  be  otherwise :  for  then  the  in- 
terest may  continue  in  the  consignor  till  arrival.  In  war  this 
is  not  allowable.  And  it  is  necessary  the  bills  of  lading  declare 
on  whose  account  and  risk  die  goods  are  shipped.  1  Johns. 
R.  1. 
Lex.  Mer.  ^  9.  Where  goods  are  consigned,  the  consignee  by  the  laws 

Am.  47.         ^f  ^jjg  United  States,  is  deemed  owner,  for  the  purpose  of 

paying  the  duties. 
8D.&E.830,      ^  JO,  Delivery  of  the  eoods  to  the  carrier  appomted  by 
Peck.— 6       ^be  consignee,  is  a  deuvery  to  him.     As  where  a  trader  m 

Eut,  23.— Abbott  3cL  ed.  351. 
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Warwickshire  ordered  goods  from  a  dealer  in  London  to*  be  Ch.  25. 
sent  by  a  particular  carrier.  The  goods  (gin)  were  deliver- 
ed accordingly,  but  were  left  on  the  road  till  the  time  expired 
for  the  transportation  mentioned  in  the  permit ;  they  were 
seized  accordingly.  The  dealer  who  consigned  them,  paid 
the  booking,  and  brought  his  action  on  the  case  against  the 
carrier,  to  recover  the  value.  Judgment  for  the  defts.  on  the 
ground  the  property  had  vested  in  the  consignee,  and  thens- 
fore,  to  him  only  was  the  carrier  liable. 

^11.  And  Lord  Kenyon  C.  J.  said  he  could  not  admit  (as 
was  urged)  the  "  right  of  property,  on  which  this  action  is 
founded,  is  to  fluctuate  according  to  the  choice  of  the  consign-* 
or  or  consignee,"  so  that  either  may  sue  the  carrier.  He  is 
the  person  to  sue,  who  has  sustained  the  loss  by  the  carrier's 
negligence,  and  he  is  the  owner  of  the  goods.  After  the 
above  delivery,  the  vendee  will  run  the  risk  :  the  damnum  et 
injuria  was  to  him,  and  not  to  the  consignor.  Davis  v,  James. 
The  consignor  was  allowed  to  sue  the  carrier,  because  he  was 
to  answer  to  him  the  price  of  the  carriage  :  *'  he  stood  there- 
fore, in  the  character  of  insurer  to  the  consignee,  for  fhe  safe 
arrival  of  the  goods."  And  in  Moore  v.  Wilson,  the  court  Moorev.wa* 
went  on  the  same  ground.  The  action  rested  on  die  agree-  ^^^  ^""'* 
ment  between  the  carrier  and  the  pits,  who  were  to  pay  him. 
1  Johns.  R.  214,  228;  Hardress,  321 ;  1  Atk.  245;  1 
Stra.  129. 

§  12.  Though  it  be  a  general  rule,  that  if  goods  be  deliv-  ^^^'^^* 
ered  to  the  consignee's  carrier,  it  is  a  delivery  to  him,  yet  the  ^^' 
consignor  may  take  on  himself  actually  to  deliver  them  to  the 
vendee,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  the  conveyance  ;  but  to  ascer- 
tain which,  consignor  or  consignee,  is  to  bear  a  loss,  the 
usage  and  course  of  trade  is  always  to  be  considered  ;  and 
see  Goodall  v.  Shelton,  Ch.  11,  a.  4. 

§13.  Replevin  for  salt  and  coals:  deft,  claimed  them  as  ^"^^ 
the  property  of  L.  &  W.  Weeks,  and  prayed  a  return,  dama-  siubbs  v. 
ges  and  costs;    and  traversed  the  pit's,  property  and  issue.  Lund,adep- 
Logan  &  Co.  at  Liverpool,  in  England,  (pit.  one  of  them)  "*y  •  • 
shipped  the  goods  on  the  credit  and  account  and  risk  of  said 
L.  &  W.  Weeks,  and  consigned  the  same  to  them  or  their  as- 
signs.    Before  the  ship  sailed  from  Liverpool,  the  shippers 
informed  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignees,  refused  to  \Bt 
the  ship  sail,  under  the  said  shipment  of  the  cargo ;  but  con- 
signed it  to  the  pit.  and  took  new  bills  of  ladmg  accordingly. 
Logan  b  Co.  had  previously  agreed  to  accept  the  drafts  of  L. 
&  W.  Weeks,  or  to  advance  them  cargoes  on  credit  to  a  limited 
amount ;  and  they  charged  them  the  salt  and  coals  in  ques- 
tion.     Lund   attached   them  as  the  property  of  L.  &  W. 
Weeks ;  who  became  insolvent  after  the  shipment.     Held, 
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Ca.  25.  Log:aD  ic  Co.  had  a  rlghl  lo  stop  the  goods  m  trontilu,  as  the 
t.^y^J  credit  contemplated  was  predicated  on  the  supposed  abiJily 
of  L.  Si  W.  Weeks  to  pay :  2d.  That  this  right  lo  stop  in 
trantitu  goods,  shipped  on  the  credit  and  risit  of  the  con- 
signee, remains  unlil  they  come  into  his  actual  poatmon  at 
the  end  of  the  voyage,  unless  he  shall  have  before  sold  them 
and  assigned  ihe  hills  of  lading  to  the  purchaser:  3d.  In  all 
cases  where  an  actual  possession  of  the  consignee,  after  the 
end  of  (he  voyage,  is  provided  for  in  the  bills  of  lading,  the 
right  of  stopping  in  transitu  remains  after  ihe  shipment,  wheth- 
er the  consignee  be  the  hirer  or  owner  of  the  ship,  or  the 
jhipinenl  be  made  on  a  general  ship.  But  if  the  goods  are 
shipped  for  a  foreign  market,  and  are  not  to  be  transported  to 
the  consignee,  the  right  of  stoppage  ceases  on  tlie  shiptnenl. 
L.  fe  W,  Weeks  owned  the  ship,  and  the  master  appointed  by 
them.  Same  facts  and  principles,  9  Mass.  R.  65  lo  73,  Ss- 
ley  b  al.  v.  Stubbs 
SCranehSlT,  15  14.  When  goods  shipped  remain  in  enemy  consignor)  or 
Mtr  "ma  V  ""'"  "^^'^  "^^  ""  ''PP^"'  '^''*""  '''^  Circuit  Court  in  Maryland. 
Facta  were  ;  the  ship  Merrimack,  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates,  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Baltimore  a  few  days 
before  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1813  was  known  in  Eng- 
land. Her  cargo  was  shipped  by  British  subjects,  and  con- 
signed 10  citizens  of  llie  United  Slates.  Oct.  25,  1812,  she 
was  captured  in  the  Chesapeake  by  an  American  privateer, 
and  llie  goods  libelled  as  prize,  were  severallv  claimed  by  sun- 
dry citizens  of  tlie  U.iilcd  States.  W.  k.  f'.  Wilkins  claimed 
eleven  cases  he.  marked  W.  tn.  J.  W.,  made  up  for  them  bjr 
their  order  before  the  war  was  known  in  England,  by  s  man- 
ufacturing company;  one  member  of  it  resided  in  England,  iba 
otlier  an  American,  residing  iu  Ihe  United  States.  The  bill 
of  parcels  was  in  the  name  of  W.  b  J.  W,,  and  no  other 
invoice  of  these  goods  was  on  board.  The  bill  of  lading  was 
in  the  name  of  the  American  partoer  who  was  the  conngnee. 
The  goods  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  him  from  bis 
British  partner,  dated  in  England,  July  29, 1812,  saying,  with 
this  you  will  receive  tlie  eleven  cases  &c.  for  Messrs  W.  bJ.W. 
of  Baltimore,  mentioning  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  be., 
Adding,  "  as  there  may  have  been  some  alterations  in  some  of 
your  friends,  (insolvency)  shipping  them  to  you  gives  the  power 
of  keeping  back  to  you."  The  whole  transaction  appeared  to 
be  fair.  Held,  the  eleven  cases  &cc.  became  the  property  of 
W.  k,  J.  W.  when  shipped,  so  not  prize,  though  the  Merri- 
mack sailed  from  England  after  our  declaration  of  war  was 
known  there :  But  2,  where  goods  were  so  purchased  and 
accompanied  by  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and  letters  from  the 
British  consignors  to  American  citizens  for  whom  bought,  and 
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all  the  papers  shew  the  property  was  theirs ;  but  the  British  Ch.  25. 
consignors  enclosed  these  documents  in  a  letter  to  their  agent  \^y^^^ 
in  the  United  States,  an  American,  and  the  bill  of  lading  to 
him  also,  "  on  account  and  risk  of  an  American  citizen,"  and 
the  invoice  was  headed  to  the  agent ;  him,  however,  the 
British  consignors  directed  not  to  deliver  the  goods  to  said 
American  citizens  in  case  war  existed,  until  they  paid  him  the 
cash  for  them ;  held,  the  property  remained  in  the  British 
consignors,  and  was  prize  and  condemned.  3.  But  where 
goods  were  so  purchased  and  consigned — but  the  bill  of  par- 
cels and  invoice  were  in  the  name  of  the  American  merchants 
for  whom  the  goods  were  purchased,  and  the  shipment  also 
expressly  made  on  their  account,  held  the  property  vested  in ' 
th^m  and  was  not  prize,  though  the  British  consignors  in  their 
letter  speak  of  the  goods  as  British  property,  and  the  same 
during  the  voyage  remained  at  their  risk.  Story  J.  dissented 
in  the  first  case,  and  it  is  said  also  Washington  J.  >and  Todd  J. 

^  15.  t^  consignee  has  no  lien  on  the  goods  of  .an  enemy  ^S.^!!^ 
consignor.  An  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rhode  Isl-  Frances.— 
and  condemning  certain  British  goods  captured,  on  which  9  Cranch 
Thomas  Irvin,  a  domiciled  merchant  of  the  United  States,  ^^^  ^^^ 
claimed  a  lien  8cc.  He  had  advanced  monies  to  the  enemy 
consignor  to  purchase  the  goods.  These  goods  were  shipped 
by  the  consignor  and  shipper,  and  sent  on  their  account  and 
risk.  Held,  first,  where  shippers  so  ship  goods  on  their  own 
account  and  risk,  their  delivery  to  the  master  is  a  delivery  to 
themselves,  and  not  the  use  of  the  consignee.  The  master  is 
their  agent,  and  they  may  countermand  at  any  time  before 
actual  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  thus  prevent  his  lien 
attaching.  2.  The  case  is  otherwise  where  goods  are  shipped 
on  account  and  risk  of  the  consignee,  except  in  case  of  his 
insolvency.  3.  There  are  no  liens  in  prize  courts,  except  a 
few  created  on  enemy's  property,  and  in  these  few  they  are 
created  by  a  general  law  among  merchants  alone.  As  in 
cases  in  which  to  secure  to  neutral  masters  their  freight,  not 
otherwise  secured,  this  general  law  allows  them  their  liens  on 
enemy's  property  captured  in  war  be.  4.  If  A  consign  two 
cargoes  to  B,  purchased  by  A,  and  give  B  his  election  to 
accept  both  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  A's 
letter,  or  in  that  time  to  reject  both ;  B  in  that  period  accepts 
one  only,  he  does  not  make  either  cargo  his,  but  A  may  cast 
both  on  B,  or  resume  the  whole ;  and  the  property  remains 
his,  and  liable  to  be  captured  by  his  enemy. 

^16.    A,  an   American  merchant,  during  the  non-inter-  ^^ifg^Mwy 
course  with  England,  sent  orders  to  B,  a  merchant  at  Bir*  ki  Susao. 
mingham,  to  purchase  for  him  certain  goods,  and  to  ship  tbem 
to  A  on  the  removal  of  this  non-intercourse,  or  piobably  of 
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Ch.  35.  the  British  (urders  io  GOunciL  B  purchaaad  thaoi  wiik  hi$ 
^^^y^^  ownfimdM,  and  sent  them  to  l4ver|KX)I  to  be  flipped^  wbefe 
they  were  stored.  B  became  embanraased^  aad  C  his  ineod 
leDt  him  the  amount  of  the  invoice,  say  £820.  Ss.  Id.,  and  B 
ass^ed  his  right  to  receive  thb  sum  of  A  to  C  at  Us  security, 
but  no  evidence  he  could  interrupt  the  shipaMot.  Orders  ia 
council  being  removed,  B  shipped  the  goods  to  A^and  wrote 
him  that  he  had  shipped  them  according  to  faia  order,  in  a 
ship  named,  and  requested  A  on  receiving  them  la  nmk  the 
said  |820.  2«.  Id.  to  C,  and  C  wrote  to  A  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  goods  were  shipped  on  account  and  nk  of  A,  bat 
B  in  his  letter  to  A  said  they  were  C's.  Held,  first,  tbare  was 
no  need  of  further  proof:  2.  That  the  goods  were  flipped  io 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  A,  and  became  his  pfopertj  when 
delivered  for  his  use  to  the  master  of  the  vesae^  if  not  at  an 
earlier  period,  so  not  liable  to  capture  as  Britiah  oiDperty* 
The  main  argument  for  the  Americ«i  caplors  was,  ttat  these 
goods  became  the  property  of  C,  a  Britidi  suigect  and  aa  en- 
emy &c.,  that  he  had  a  right  to  interrupt  the  shiproenlr  aad 
hence  A  was  under  no  obligation  to  receive  the  goods  and  pay 
for  them ;  so  they  remained  British  and  enemj'a  property. 
But  as  above,  the  court  did  not  think  they  became  C's  pio- 
perty,  or  that  he  could  interrupt  the  shipment,  but  that  B 
bad  the  contrd  of  them  so  as  to  execute  A's  orders. 
1  WheatoD's  ^17.  Where  goods  remain  the  eotuigiMSj  thmigk  fitrAm^ 
St  jSe  In-  *^  ^  another's  orders,  and  partly  vnA  his  funds.  (Appeal 
diaoo.  ^"^^^  ^^  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts.)     J.  Lizaur,  a  neu- 

tral merchant  of  Rio  Janeiro,  during  our  war  of  1812  with 
Great  Britain,  sent  hides  to  D^son,  Brothers  &  Co.  of  liver- 
pool,  and  orders  to  them  to  buy  certain  goods  for  him  to  a 
much  larger  amount  than  his  credit  they  gave  him  lor  his 
hides.  They  purchased  the  goods  and  shipped  them  io  the  St. 
Joze  Indiano,  a  neutral  vessel.  The  bill  of  lading  did  not 
specify  any  order  or  account  and  risk.  The  invoice  was 
headed  '*  consigned  to  Messrs  Dyson,  Brothers  &  Finnic  by 
order,  and  for  account  of  J.  Lizaur."  In  a  letter  of  May  4, 
1814,  accompanying  the  said  bill  and  invoice  from  Djrson, 
Brothers  &  Co.  to  Dyson  Brothers  &;  Finnic,  they  say,  ^^  for 
Mr.  Lizaur  we  open  an  account  in  our  books  here,  and  debit 
him  be.  we  cannot  yet  ascertain  the  proceeds  of  his  hides  &c., 
but  find  his  order  for  goods  will  far  exceed  the  amount  of 
these  shipments,  therefore  we  consign  the  whole  to  you,  that 
you  may  come  to  a  proper  understanding  with  him."  The 
firm  of  Liverpool  and  the  firm  of  Rio  consisted  of  the  same 
persons.  These  goods  were  captured  by,  and  adjudged  good 
prize  to  an  American  armed  vessel,  on  the  ground  they  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  consignors  and  shippers  dhiring 
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their  transit,  and  lizaar's  chdm  was  rejected.  Both  firms  Ch.  25. 
represented  the  same  parties  in  interest.  It  was  contended 
for  J.  L.,  that  as  the  goods  were  purchased  by  his  order,  and 
partly  with  his  funds,  they  became  his  bn  the  purchase,  and 
that  notbiDg  was  left  to  the  shipper  but  a  right  of  stoppage  in 
tramitUj  (not  applying  to  this  case.)  The  true  ground  was, 
the  shipper's  kept  the  possession  and  control  of  the  goods  in 
themselves  and  their  agents,  the  firm  at  Rio,  and  never  deliv- 
ered them  to  the  use  of  J.  L.  The  delivery  to  the  master 
was  to  the  use  of  the  consignee's  said  firm  at  Rio.  No  papers 
were  sent  to  him.  Cited  in  this  case  the  cases  of  the  Merri- 
mack, the  Frances,  the  Mary  and  Susan,  above,  and  of  the 
Venus,  Ch.  224,  a.  9.  s.  5. 

^18.  General  prineiple.     If  the  coB^gnor  retain  die  con- 
trol of  the  goods  m  iraiuiiUj  he  retains  the  property ;  secus  if 
be  gives  the  control  to  the  consignee  or  his  agent  (indepen- 
dent of  stoppage  in  transitu  for  insolvency.)     As  if  A  at  Liv^ 
erpool,  sent  goods  to  B  in  Boston,  his  agent,  to  hold  them 
subject  to  C's  order,  A  retains  the  control  over  them,  and  may 
give  them  what  direction  he  pleases  until  C  gives  bis  order. 
The  Joze  Indiano— generally  if  the  goods  go  on  account  of  the 
consignor  or  shipper,  or  subject  to  his  ccMitrol,  they  remain  his 
in  transitu.    So  if  any  condition  be  annexed  to  the  delivery  to 
the  consignee,  they  remain  the  consignor's,  though  sent  in  pur- 
suance of  the  conagnee's  orders,  as  the  condition  of  immedi- 
ate payment  or  specified  security  given  be.     So  where  ship- 
ped to  the  shipper's  order  to-be  delivered  by  bis  agent  to  the 
consignee,  on  the  agent's  being  satisfied  as  to  the  pa3rment. 
One  of  the  MerrimadL's  cases,  above,  4  Rob.  218,  319.   But 
if  the  shipper  consign  goods  to  his  agent,  but  the  invoice  Sic. 
shows  they  are  for  account  of  the  consignee  in  fact,  this  pur- 
chaser and  the  consignor  sends  to  him  the  invoice,  bill  of  lad- 
i|ig  be.  directly ;  they  are.  his,  at  such  possession  of  these 
evidences  of  property  proves  the  intention  ;  first  case  above, 
Merrimack's  case.     So  if  A  ship  godds  to  B  unconditionally, 
for  C's  use,  tiiey  are  his  in  transitu :  secus  if  to  B  with  dis- 
cretionary orders,  1  Wheat.  R.  208.    They  remain  the  ship- 
per's if  he  consign  them  expressly  to  another,  if  done  without 
his  order  or  against  it,  or  in  a  manner  different  from  it  as  to 
quantity  or  kind,  for  in  such  case  the  consignee  is  under  no 
obligation  to  accept  them,  in  fact  there  is  no  contract  between 
consignor   and  consignee  to  change  the  property.     Several 
cases  abeve,  and  case  of  the  Venus,  Ch.  224,  a.  9,  s.  5 ;  1 
Gal.  445. 

^19.  If  my  agent  abroad  absolutely  purchase  goods  on  my 
account,  or  actually  set  them  apart  to  my  use  by  my  consent, 
they  become  mine  immediately  on  the  purchase  be.  But  if  he 
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Cb.  36.    first  makes  ihem  his  own,  as  if  he  buy  solely  on  his  own  credit, 

they  are  not  mine  till  he  does  some  notorious  act  to  chaage 
the  property  and  raoke  ihem  mine  by  my  consent,  expressed 
or  implied,  or  parts  with  the  possessioo  by  an  actual  and  abso- 
lute delivery  to  me  or  to  my  use.     The  Mary  ££  Susan. 

^  20.  Tht  belligerent  right  which  forbids  a  change  of  pro- 
perty from  consignor  to  consignee  in  transitu.  In  a  war.  for 
instance,  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain,  B,  a 
British  merchant,  ships  his  goods  to  a  neutral  consignee  ;  tbey 
arc  B's  property  when  shipped.  By  the  laws  of  war  aud 
prize  they  cannot  in  their  transit  become  tlie  neutral's,  but 
remain  B's  notwithstanding  any  acts  done  by  him  and  the 
neutral,  so  long  as  they  are  passing  the  ocean,  and  will  be 
liable  to  be  captured  as  B's  by  his  enemy.  These  laws  of 
war  and  prize  are  not  so  much  founded  in  mere  rights,  as  ia 
national  policy.  Their  object  is  to  disable  the  beUigerents  or 
our  enemy,  to  consigu  fraudulently  or  under  cover,  his  ship  or 
goods  in  transitu  to  a  neutral,  and  thereby  deprive  the  con- 
signor or  vendor's  enemy  of  his  belligerent  right  of  capture. 
These  laws,  therefore,  forbid  all  such  transfers,  and  tlie  prize 
court  hold  them  void.  As  to  vessels  they  are  viewed  as 
belonging  to  the  country  whose  flag  and  pass  they  bear,  and  a 
transfer  to  a  neutral  is  of  no  avail  if  they  he  habitually  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  an  enemy's  country, 
I  Rob.  20;  5  Rob.  22,  I6i.  But  generally  a  ship's  charac- 
ter is  determined  by  her  owner's  domicil.  If  a  neutral  con- 
stantly employ  his  vessel  in  my  enemy's  trade  and  navigation, 
such  neutral  is  estopped  by  his  conduct,  declarations,  and 
oaths,  to  say  she  does  not  belong  to  such  enemy's  comtty ; 
but  he  only  is  estopped.  But  as  against  him  other  parties 
may  say  she  is  neutral.  Still,  however,  a  neutral  may  fairly 
pttrchase  my  enemy's  merchant  ships  in  time  o!  war,  aoid  whea 
so  purchased  all  are  bound  to  respect  their  neutral  diarai:tei 
so  loDg  as  they  are  in  neutral  employment ;  but  the  purchase 
must  not  be  while  the  flhip  is  in  traniUu.  It  must  be  well 
authenticated  with  the  usual  evidence,  for  a  reasonable  con- 
sideration, and  the  sale  must  be  absolute  and  complete- 
Authors  generally  agree  in  these  poutioos. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


ASSUMPSIT.    CUSTOMS  AND  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Ch.  26. 
Art.  1. 


Actions  of  assumpsit  in  several  cases,  rest  on  the  eustams  See  PreBCfjp^ 
of  the  country  ;  as  actions  against  and  by  carriers,  inn-keep-  ^^^' 
ers,  farriers,  factors,  taylors,  and  other  persons  who  are  by 
law  obliged  to  perform  services  for  a  reasonable  hire  or 
reward.  These  are,  generally  considered,  under  their  several 
heads,  when  the  principles  and  pleadings  peculiar  to  each  are 
brought  together.     See  also,  Flats,  Mills,  Tolls,  inc.  be. 

There  are  also,  in  regard  to  customs,  certain  general  prin^ 
ciplesj  which  may  properly  be  here  concisely  examined  ;  and 
actions  of  assumpsit,  in  some  cases,  founded  on  cuttoms  may 
be  noticed  in  this  chapter,  which  do  not  come  under  any  of 
the  particular  heads  mentioned.  Custom  and  prescription  are 
all  one;  Cro.  El.  3i3  :  only  difference,  one  is  locals  the 
other  i^er^onaZ.  Co  L.  113.  The  true  test  of  a  commer- 
cial usage  is  its  having  existed  a  sufficient  time  to  have  be- 
come generally  known,  and  to  warrant  a  presumption  that  the 
contracts  are  made  in  reference  to  it.  1  Caine's  R.  45.  Smith 
».  Wright. 

Art.  1.  General  principles.  As  no  action  or  plea  can  be 
supported,  which  rests  on  a  bad  custom^  it  is  necessary  in  this 
place  to  enquire  what  is  a  good  and  what  is  a  bad  custom. 

Custom  is  unwritten  law^  and  respects  place^  as  prescrip-  ^  ^^'  *''*• 
tion  respects  persons^  and  every  custom  is  construed  strictly. 

Several  things  are  essential  to  make  a  custom  good  and  iBl.Com.76, 

^_l«  J  78. — Co.  L. 

vaita.  1 10 

^  1.  A  custom  must  have  been  time  out  of  mind ;  for  if  i  Bac.  Abr. 
any  one  can  shew  when  it  began,  it  is  not  a  good  custom.  ^^^' 

^  2.  It  must  be  continued  without  any  interruption,  or  tern-  Co.  Lit  113, 
porary  ceasing  of  the  rights  otherwise,  of  possession  or  enjoy* 
ment. 

§  3.  It  must  have  been  pcacetAle^  and  acquiesced  t»,  and 
not  disputed  at  law  or  otherwise  ;  for  customs  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  common  consent.  This  cannot  be  intended  in  disputed 
cases. 

%  4.  It  must  have  been  reasonable,  or  rather  not  unreason-  ^^?'5;^'^" 
able  ;  but  if  one  plead  a  custom,  he  is  not  bound  to  shew,  it  i^i 
had  a  reasonable  commencement. 

^  5.  It  ought  to  be  certain,  so  that  it  may  be  known  and 
understood,  as  to  the  persons  claiming,  the  thmg  claimed,  &c. 
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Cm.  CQ>        '^  6.  It  ought  to  be  compuUory,  and  not  left  to  each  one's 
■Crf.  Li      option  to  use  or  obey  ii  or  DOt. 

\^>r^J  %  ^-  ^d  customs  must  be  conmtaU  with  eacb  other.  If 
l'U.IU7m.  contra  die  lory  ihey  destroy  each  other.  It  is  Dot  to  be  pre- 
^■^  sumed  a  custom  originated  in  an  act  of  parliament. 

fj  a.  The  foundation  of  a  custom  is  conwnt.  As  no  law 
can  oblige  a  people,  without  their  consent  given  in  some  form 
or  other  ;  so,  when  ihey  do  consent,  and  use  a  certain  ruJe  as 
a  law,  such  rule  is  a  law,  in  many  cases ;  but  it  may  be  roid 
in  some  cases,  as  being  repugnant  to  ii  more  general  law. 
SBdk  lift  ^  9.  This  consent  to  a  rule  or  law  is  expressed  in  writing, 
or  implied  by  nctions.  VVhere  by  actions,  it  is  tommon  law, 
or  cvatom  ;  custom,  if  confined  to  a  particular  place  ;  com- 
mon law,  when  nniveraal.  Actions  repealfd  nnd  continued  by 
Ike  same  rule,  is  evidence  of  assent  to  it,  by  those  who  do 
those  acts ;  but  the  original  reason  of  the  consent  need  doI  be 
lUod-ICl,  shewn.  Dougl.  131,  in  Cockscdge  &  a),  post.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  custom  must  not  appear  to  he  unreasonable,  "  for 
no  usage  can  be  good  which  was  not  so  ab  initio."  But  ■ 
custom  is  not  bad  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  common  law ; 
for  many  customs  are  so,  as  tlie  custom  in  Kent  of  Gaetlkind, 
so  the  custom  of  Borough  English  in  some  places.  Nor  is  a 
custom  bad  because  it  is  injurious  to  private  persons  or  inter- 
erts,  if  it  be  for  the  public  good.  Hence,  custom  to  pull 
'*«'^*H.  down  houses  in  a  great  fire  to  prevent  it  spreading  is  good  ;  so 
to  turn  a  plough  on  the  headland  of  another  is  a  good  cus- 
tom, for  this  favours  and  promotes  husband^. 

^  10.  But  a  custom  mjurioiis  to  the  ptMte,  or  to  wta»jper- 

Bom,  and  beneficial  only  to  some  individuals,  is  bad  ;  u  many 

persons  owning  most  of  a  pasture  shall  not  put  in  tbek  cattle 

l3A  some  minor  owner  does ;  for  such  a  custom  bwK  bave 

aid.  SXj^—     °"^^°  '"  '"'''  '^^  tuarpation,  and  cannot  have  had  a  reiaanahte 

sLateh.isiT.  commeQcem^nt.     The  custom  of  a  place  cannot  extee^  be- 

— JSjlk.  118.  yond  that  place.     In  all  pleadings  of  a  custom,  it  ou^  to  W 

cueoT  QBt»-  politic  tfiiat  imf&in  siuh  a  place  there  is  tueh  a  custom;  this 

ward.  IS  alleged  in  theZaniJ,  but  prescription  in  ihe^ertm. 

^11.  When /cretin  written  laws,  as  the  Pandects,  Codes, 
Institutes,  inc.  are  adopted  and  used  by  custom  in  die  English 
courts,  or  in  the  United  States,  they  are  a  part  of  the  vnwr^ 
ten  or  ciufomor^  law.    They  have  force  merely  because  adopt- 
ed, and  have  been  immemorially  used. 
CDDDiaghani       ^  12.  Tbe  eiutom  of  merehanta  is  a  part  of  the  go«uimi»  lav 
1  B?Com.     *f  ***  ^"•'i  *ti^  the  courts  ex  officio  take  notice  of  i(  acooN 
78.  dmgty.     But  this  custom  of  merchants  must  be  ctHitrolled  by- 

adjudged  cases,  3  Burr.  1316,  Edie  v.  E.  I.  Company.  It 
arises  from  general  established  law,  pad  itot  from  aped^  locd 
usage ;  nor  the  opinioo  of  merchants  &ic. ;  but  may  be  proved 
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By  their  understanding  of  it;  1  W.  Bl.  417  ;  2  Burr.  1226  ;  Ch.  26. 
6  East  202,  Parr  v.  Anderson ;  1  Cain.  Smith  &  al.  v.  jirt.  2. 
Wright;  2  John.  R.  327.  So  other  general  customs  the 
courts  in  like  manner  take  notice  of,  and  they  need  not  be 
pleaded  specially  as  English  statutes,  as  common  law  adopted 
here  being  general  they  are  properly  common  law,  and  not 
strictly  custom,  which  is  limited  to  some  place,  part  of  a  state 
or  nation,  as  is  gavelkind.  But  particular  customs  must  be 
specially  pleaded,  and  the  existence  of  them  shewn,  and  also 
it  must  be  stated  and  proved,  that  the  thing  in  dispute  is  within 
them.  And  if  the  pit.  declare  on  a  particular  custom,  and  the 
deft,  confess  it  by  his  demurrer,  the  pit.  shall  have  judgment, 
though  there  in  fact  be  no  such  custom,  for  the  parties  agree 
it  exists  ;  and  the  court  cannot  take  notice  there  is  no  such 
private  or  particular  custom,  but  otherwise  of  a  general  cus- 
tom. 

So  in  stating  au  antient  custom  the  exceptions  to  it  must  be  Cowp.  68, 
stated ;  if  not,  the  custom  stated  and  the  one  proved  will  be  Bi"nfo,Id_ 
different.     If  a  bad  custom  be  stated  in  the  declaration,  it  is  Rob.  8$^ 
not  aided  by  assigning  a  breach  in  a  good  part. 

^13.  Many  customs  may  have  had  a  reasonable  commence- 
ment, and  so  be  good  in  another  country  for  reasons  existing 
there,  that  cannot  be  applied  in  this  country.  Such  as  most 
of  the  customs  in  England  founded  in  the  feudal  and  church 
systems. 

^14.  But  in  regard  to  some  customs  there,   the  reasons  2  Bl.  Comr 
which  made  them  good  or  bad  in  that  country  make  them  so  ^^- 
in  tliis.    Custom  is  local  usage  and  not  annexed  to  any  person, 
and  prescription  is  a  mere  personal  usage  annexed  to  some 
person  or  persons. 

Art.  2.  Good  customs^  further  cases,  ^  1 .  As  a  custom  to  dig  8  Salk.  278. 
gravel  in  the  adjacent  land  to  repair  a  way  is  good,  so  to  have  |^?"**  ^5J^ 
a  watering  place  in  the  adjacent  land  is  good  ;  and  so  to  dig  -^  co.  eo, 
ballast,  for  these  things  are  for  the  public  good,  and  might  well  Gateward*! 
have  a  reasonable  beginning  foundied   in  the  consent  of  those  s^v^iiT  468 
concerned.    So  a  custom  to  dry  nets  on  another's  land  is  good.  — Dougl.725. 
And  so  a  custom  to  cut  rushes  in  the  Lord's  waste  for  one  TfS?.,^1^ 
occupying  a  house  &c.  and  having  common  there,  as  against  a  Bean  v.        ' 
stranger.     So  a  custom  to  distrain  the  parts  or  goods  of  a  ship  Bloom.— 
for  the  port   duties  on  the  goods  shipped  on  board  is  good  ;  lo^oj^iT 
here  the  duties  were  for  repairing  the  port. 

?J  2.  In  these  customary  claims  and  rights  these  distinctions  G^e|^^'»f  ** 
are  taken  in  Gateward's  case,  and  generally  admitted  in  subse-  case.— Hob. 
quent  cases  :  1 .  That  every  inhabitant  of  a  town  may  claim  a  ^^ 
discharge  by  custom  of  his  soil,  as  a  modus  to  discharge  him 
of  tithes  ;  but  cannot  by  custom  claim  to  charge  the  soil  of 
another,  or  a  right  in  his  soil. 

VOL.  I.  66 
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Ch.  26.  ^  3.  Second,  he  may  claim  an  easement  in  tbe  soil  of  an- 
ArU  2*      other  as  a  way  be.,  and  what  may  be  essential  to  repair  it. 

V^^-v^,^  But  he  cannot  by  custom  claim  an  interest  or  profit  to  be 
taken  or  had  in  the  land  or  soil  of  another.     But  a  profit 

Grimstead  v.  ^prendre  must  be  by  prescription  in  the  person,  and  not  by 

Marlowe.  custom  in  the  land  ;  and  the  law  requires  that  eirery  prescrip- 
tion have  a  lawful  beginning,  a  custom  not,  but  only  a  rea- 
sonable one,  for  a  person  rests  his  prescription  on  a  supposed 
legal  grant  since  lost,  but  a  custom  rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  place,  for  among  inhabitants  some  may  be  only 
tenants  at  will,  and  some  mere  residents  only,  and  the  inter- 
est as  common  of  pasture  &c.  cannot  be  released  ;  for  if  one 
inhabitant  of  a  house  release  and  then  move  away,  and  one 
takes  his  place,  he  may  claim  &c.  But  a  corporation,  time 
out  of  mind,  may  prescribe  for  itself  and  all  its  members  to 
have  common,  per  Buller  J.;  4  T.  R.  719;  and  i  Saond. 
339,  343.  According  to  this  case  no  deft,  can  claim  a  profit 
aprendre  in  alieno  solo  by  custom  of  the  place. 

1  Saand.389,      ^  4.  This  was  trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  pit's. 

Miller  r.        close  &c.     Plea,  as  to  all  except  &c.  not  guilty,  and  issue. 

T^ts^case'at    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  trespass  with  two  gueldings  &c.  acHo  non; 
large,  cb.       because  the  place  where  &c.,  and   from  time  whereof  be. 
173,  a.  11.      were  parcel  of  a  certain  common  field  in  Derby.     That  this 
was  an  antient  borough,  and  that  the  deft,  was  one  of  its  bur- 
gesses, and  they  from  time  whereof  &c.  to      '      were  a  body 

politic  &c.  by  the  name  of  .  and  then   incorporated  by 

3  Burr.  1866.  the  name  of and  prescribes  in  the  said  corporation  for 

common  in  the  place  where  be,  as  one  of  the  burgesses  for 
all  their  commonable  cattle.     Pit.  demurred. 

^6.  Held,  a  corporation  may  prescribe  for  common  in  gross 
for  cattle  levant  and  conchant,  within  the  town,  but  not  for 
common  in  gross  without  number,  that  a  corporation  does  not 
lose  its  franchises  by  a  change  of  its  name  ;  but  will  retain 
under  its  new  name  the  possessions  it  before  had.  And  so  by 
its  new  name  is  subject  to  old  debts  and  demands. 
Dougl.  119  ^  6.  If  a  duty  be  payable  on  corn  imported  into  a  city,  yet 

Cockridge  r.  a  custom  to  exempt  citizens  from  paying  it,  being  factors,  is 
Fenshaw.  good,  though  the  duty  be  to  the  city.  This  exemption  to 
these  free  factors,  or  a  return  of  the  duty  to  them,  may  rea- 
sonably be  to  encourage  them  to  import  corn. 
1  Bac  Abr.  ^  *7«  By  the  custom  of  a  town  an  infant  may  bind  himself 
670.  an  apprentice,  or  make  a  feoffment,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years, 

.  as  in  gavelkind. 
Carth.  367.—      ^8.  If  a  corporation  be  bound  to  maintain  and  repair  a  port, 
Salk.  248,       \i  jg  g  good  consideration  for  a  customary  duty  on  goods  there, 
V.  Elden.        *"^  ^^®  master  may  be  chargeable  and  the  vessel  sails  8cc. 
distrained  for  it. 
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^  9.  It  is  a  good  custom  for  all  the  iDhabitants  of  Thiberton    Ch.  26. 
10  cut  rushes  on  Thiberton  common.     The  pit.  proved  he    Art.  2. 
was  an  inhabitant,  and  that  there  was  a  custom  for  every  body   ^<^^^\<^\J 
inhabiting  there  to  cut  and  take  rushes  in  that  place.    But  see  3  wils  332, 
Bean  t;.  Bloom,  post,  is  contra,  but  occupiers  may.  Rackham  r. 

^  10.  A  custom  for  a  particular  person  to  have  the  sole  •^'"P' 
use  of  a  trade  in  a  certain  place   may  be  good,  if  he  have 
stock  sufficient  to  serve  the  place.    The  same  for  a  corpora- 
lion,  for  all  concerned  may  agree  to  this  effect. 

It  is  a  good  custom,  that  a  person  and  all  those  whose  estate  wmet  654, 
he  has,  have  been  seized  of  a  mill,  time  out  of  mind,  and  ^^^J^l 
*^  that  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  parish  ought  to  grind  all  worth, 
their  com  which  they  expend  in  their  messuages  oa*  tenements 
at  the  said  mill."  For  this  custom  might  have  a  reasonable  be- 
ginning by  agreement  at  the  erection  of  the  mill ;  but  there 
must  be  a  mutual  consideration,  and  the  owner  must  keep  his  Hob.  189 
mill  in  repair.  But  otherwise,  as  to  corn  they  sell.  For  it  might  Hasbin  v. 
be  a  reasonable  contract,  originally  for  the  mill  owner  to  agree  ^'*®"' 
to  keep  a  mill  in  order,  in  consideration  they  engaged  to  grind 
at  it  all  the  corn  they  used  or  spent  in  their  families.     And  it  ^k'^DoagU 
was  mutual  and  sufficiently  certain  for  them  to  agree  to  do  so  201.^ 
in  consideration  of  bis  engagement  so  to  keep  a  mill.  But  as  to  **  ^"^  '^®* 
com  sold,  the  consderation  is  wholly  uncertain.    Dougl.  218. 

§  11.  So  a  custom  is  good  for  the  tenant  to  have  the  way  JJ'*'**.^^» 
going  crop,  Wigglesworth  v.  Dalllson,  1  Phil.  Evid.  485.  fjoiJ^so^lL 

^  12.  So  a  custom  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  to  play  2  H.  Bl.  394, 
at  all  lawful  eames  in  a  close  at  all  reasonable  times  of  the  ][^^  ^' 
year,  is  good  ;  and  all  times  will  be  construed  all  reasonable 
times.    But  not  for  all  persons  for  the  time  being  in  the  town ; 
not  for  all  rural  sports,  as  some  may  be  improper,  id. 

So  for  surveyors  duly  chosen  to  destroy  corrupt  victuals  JJ^l/^^T 
exposed  to  sale.     So  a  custom  to  make  a  by-law  to  oblige  a 
person  to  take  an  office  under  a  penalty,  is  good. 

^13.  Towing  paths  may  be  good  by  usage  or  custom,  but  l  Barr.  292. 
not  of  common  right.     There  were  no  towing  paths  at  com-  ^  ^jjjf  ^^ 
mon  law  on  the  antient  banks  of  antient  navigable  rivers ;  but  Herbert, 
all  such  paths  have  originated  in  customs  in  certain  places. 
This  matter  was  decided  in  the  case  of  the  river  Ouge. 

§  14.  This  country  has  been  settled  long  enough  to  allow  ^  Mara.  R. 
of  the  time  necessary  to  prove  prescription.  There  is,  there-  ^o^^fj* 
fore,  the  same  principle  in  regard  to  customs. 

^  15.  All  laws  bind  by  the  assent  of  the  people.   This  may  i^*%^**T, 
be  expressed,  as  well  by  facts  as  by  words  or  in  writing,  and  13/110.^ 
where  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  it  prevails  4  Co.  69.— 
where  it  has  obtained  the  force  of  law.  "  Contuiiedo  ex  causa  2,^  ^irt  37 
certa  rationabUi  usiiate  privat  cammunem  legemJ**    And  yet      ' 
it  13  laid  down  in  many  books,  that  a  custom  contraj^  to  law 
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Ch.  26.    is  void,  but  on  examining  the  cases  generally  it  will  be  found 

Art.  3.      that  a  custom  to  be  bad  and  void  must  not  only  be  against  law, 

K^^y^J  but  also  unreasonable.     Therefore,  customs  in  courts  in  delay 

of  justice  are  void,  not  merely  because  they  are  contrary  to 

Salk.  287  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^  because  also  they  are  unreasonable  and 
Watson  r!  injurious  to  the  public.  And  a  right  to  glean  after  harvest  is 
Sparks.—       ^  good  custom,  but  it  must  be  exercised  under  proper  circum- 

nee.  gjj^jjggg  gjjj  restrictions,  4  Burr.  1926. 
8  T.  R.  271,        Art.  3.  Bad  custonu^— further  cases.  A  custom  that  every 
Noble©.  Da-  pQ^^j  of  butter  sold  in  a  particular  market-town  &lc.  weight  18 

ounces,  is  bad ;  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  lay  aside  the  legal 

weights  of  the  government. 
I'""*-^  — *      §  2.  So  it  is  a  bad  custom  to  oust  a  man  of  his  inheritance, 
— 1  Bac!  Abr!  witliout  action  or  answer  in  any  town.     So  a  custom  is  bad  to 
«74.—  try  an  issue  in  an  inferior  court  by  six  jurors.     This  is  unrea- 

*^o^*^?i*  «??*  sonable,  and  every  unreasonable  custom  is  void.     Prescription 

cannot  be  by  one  who  hath  an  estate  for  years. 
Mod.  47,  ^  3.  So  if  a  town  or  city,  time  out  of  mind,  has  maintained 

WHii^Vent  *  wharf  on  a  river,  for  unlading  goods  brought  up  to  the  town 
71.— Sid.464!  or  city,  it  is  a  bad  custom  to  demand  a  certain  sum  of  a  vessel 
—1  Bac.  Abr.  passing  through  the  river  by  the  wharf,  and  not  unloading 
96  97^  Pre^  there,  for  this  vessel  has  no  benefit  from  the  wharf.  But  this 
dcHux  p.  tax  may  be  reasonable  if  the  town  or  city  be  obliged  to  cleanse 
Vi^ni.— SaUc.  jj^g  river,  or  do  any  thing  beneficial  to  the  vessel  in  passing 

the  river. 

1  Com  D.  ^  4.  So  a  custom,  that  one  may  build  on  a  new  foundation 
68  case  of  ^^  obstruct  antient  lights  is  bad  and  void  ;  for  one  custom  is 
Aldred.  See  as  old  as  the  Other.  For  wiien  a  man  has  a  lawful  easement 
ivi usance,  An-  q^  profit  by  prescription,  time  out  of  mind,  another  custom 
and  Air—  '  ^'"^^^  ^"^  of  mind  cannot  take  it  away  ;  for  one  is  as  antient  as 
3  Cruise  535.  the  Other.  As  if  A  have  a  way  by  prescription  over  B'sland, 
—Co.  Lit.       g  cannot  prescribe  to  stop  it.     No  prescription  to  a  thing,  tlic 

beginning  whereof  is  proved  by  records,  writin^rs,  or  witnesses. 
2T.R.  758,  So  a  custom  for  poor  and  indigent  householders  living  in  A, 

b'lDsoo!  ^"  ^^  ^"^  ^"^  carry  away  the  rotten  boughs  and  branches  in  a 
chase  in  A  is  bad.  For  the  description  of  persons  entitled  is 
too  vague  and  uncertain,  and  a  verdict  found  for  a  deft,  under 
such  a  custom  was  held  bad  and  set  aside,  and  one  entered 
for  the  ph.  and  nominal  damages.  The  claim  was  for  neces- 
sary fuel  to  be  used  in  their  houses  in  A. 

2  W.  Bl  926,  ^  5.  It  is  a  bad  custom  for  inhabitants  to  claim  a  right  in 
Bfoom  at  ^ti^no  solo^  as  a  right  to  cut  and  carry  away  rushes.  (This  is 
large,  post     aprendre.)     The  same  case,  3  Wils.   456,  461,   more  fully 

reported ;   but  3  Wils.  332,  contra ;  so  3   Salk.  279.     But 

Bean  he.  is  the  last  decision. 
Cro.  El.  862,       ^  6.  A  grant  of  common  to  inhabitants  is  too  vague  and  is  void. 
Fowler  v.       So  it  is  too  vague  for  an  inhabitant  to  purchase  to  him  and  hi3 
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successor  ;  but  an  easement  may  be  granted  to  inhabitants  ;    Ch.  26. 
as  it  is  a  good  custom  they  have  a  way,  be.  Art.  4. 

^  7.    A  custom,  that   a  man  who  signs  a  note,   promis-   V^^v^vJ 
ing  to  pay  money  to  another  or  his  order,  shall  be  obliged  i  Salk.  129.— 
to  pay  it,  is  a  void  custom.     A  natural  person  cannot  pre-  fj^^p^^™ 
scribe,  except  in  right  of  a  permanent  estate  ;  inhabitants,  as  pewron.— '^ 
such,  cannot  purchase  or  have  a  right  in  another's  soil  by  cus-  i  Ld.  Ravm. 
tom,  but  for  a  special  reason.  ^^^J^  ^^ 

Art.  4.  Hemedxts  on  customs.  \  t.  r.  %i% 

^  1 .  Wherever  a  custom  is  good,  and  monies  thereby  be-  Seward  v. 
come  due  to  one  as  tolls,  wharfage,  fines,  port  duties,  be.  he  ^  xmi^ 
may  recover  them  in  an  action  of  ^ssumpsit^  unless  it  be  a  part  Mayor  of  Ex- 
of  the  custom  that  he  apply  some  other  remedy  exclusively,  fj^^^*"* 
So  whenever  a  custom  is  bad,  and  one  receives  money  by  14^^  Mayor 
pretence  of  it,  he  may  be  compelled  to  repay  them  in  this  of  Yarmouth 
action  of  assumpsit  for  monies  had  and  received.     In  most  of  Jl^"!^?^^ 
the  cases  a  general  indebitatis  assumpsit  lies.     But  it  may  be  3  Borr.  1717. 
a  part  of  the  custom,  that  the  party  entitled  to  the  duty  may  — Esp  8.— 
distrain  for  it,  and  if  it  be  a  port  duty,  as  5s.  a  chaldron  on  all  venhistone », 
coals  exported,  even  the  sails  and  anchors  of  the  vessel  may  Eiden  — 
be  distrained  for  it.     And  this  other  remedy  is  often  cumuta"  *tegi»tcr  100. 
tire  only,  and  does  not  generally  take  away  the  remedy  by 
assumpsit. 

§  2.  Customs  which  are  consistent  may  be  pleaded  against  ST. R. 264, 
each  other.     And  the  party  pleading  the  general  custom  need  ?^Jym""|I/' 
not  shew  its  modification,  which  is  consistent  with  the  right  he  Kenchin  r/ 
claims.     As  where  a  custom  is  pleaded  to  put  swine  on  a  Knight 
common,  the  ph.  may  reply  they  must  be  rung,  without  tra- 
versing the  custom  set  up  in  the  plea,  for  these  customs  are 
consistent.     So  one  custom  may  be  to  towy  and  another  to 
pay  for  it. 

^  3.  In  this  case  the  court  resolved,  that  if  one  be  bound  to  10  Co  139, 
repair  a  wall  against  the  seai  and  he  keeps  it  in  good  repair  Koghtey'a 
to  such  a  height,  and  as  sufficient  as  customary  ;  and  by  a  sud-  ^^^' 
den  flood  or  flux  of  fresh  or  salt  water  it  be  broken  down  be, 
he  is  not  liable  ;  but  it  must  be  repaired  by  the  commissioners 
of  sewers  at  the  expense  of  all  benefited  by  it,  according  to  their 
interests,  for  this  sudden  breaking  down  &c.  is  by  the  act  of 
God,  or  inevitable  accident,  and  not  by  any  fault  in  the  deft 
But  otherwise,  if  there  had  been  any  fault  in  him,  and  if  by 
his  fault,  each  one  injured  may  sue  him.     This  action  was 
case. 

^  4.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  the  public  has  a  right  8  T.  R.  6O6, 
to  use  cranea  erected  on  public  quays.     And  one  in  trespass  ^^^  ^'  ^^"' 
justifying  the  use  of  a  crane  on  a  public  wharf  need  only  say, 
that  it  18  ^^  a  public  open  and  lawful  wharf ''  and  need  no) 
claim  the  right,  tune  out  of  mind. 
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Ch.  25.        ^  5.  Chancery  upon   a  bill  will  direct  a  Irial  at  law  of  a 
Art.  4.      custom  or  prescription  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  suits ;  and 
V^V^^  issue  may  be  directed  to  try  whether  such  customs  as  laid 
in  a  bill,  or  any  or  what  custom,  though  the  pit.  does  not 
prove  the  custom  laid.  2  Com.  D.  441  ;  1   Vem.  32,  266; 
Bunb.  43. 
Cro.  £1. 664,       In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
Hovenden      ^^^^  ^^^  ^  watering  place  in  alieno  solo,  and  if  disturbed  each 
had  his  action.     The  remedy  was  different  in  Manning's  case 
above. 
3  W.  Bl.  923.      How  "  occupiers  of  lands  may  by  custom  daim  a  right  in 
alieno  solo,^^  but  inhabitants  cannot ;  though  before  in  Rack- 
ham  V.  Jesup  it  was  held  they  might  so  claim.    This  last 
decision  must  prevail. 
3  Wils.  466,        <^  6.  This  was  case  for  disturbing  the  pit.  in  his  right  of 
?*Bloonf**°  comnron,  and  right  to  cut  and  take  rushes  upon  the  conunon 
The  same       'or  litter  for  his  cattle  by  antient  custom.     The  pit.  declared, 
case  2  w.       that  July  1,  1772,  and  for  two  years  past,  he  was  and  hitherto 
Notethis      ^^^^  been,  and  still  is  lawfully  possessed  of,  and  is  the  occupier 
was  case       of,  a  messuage  and  ten  acres  of  land  with  the  appurtenances  in 
for  a  tort        x\^q  parish  of  Ludham  ;  and  all  that  time  entitled  to  common  of 
wrong  doer,    pasture  On  the  waste  in  Ludham,  containing  about  500  acres, 
3  Wils.  426.    for  all  his  commonable  cattle  levant  and  couchant  upon  hb  said 
messuage  and  land  he.  every  year,  and  all  the  year  as  apper- 
taining to  his  said  messuage  &ZrC. ;  that  time  out  of  mind  there 
had  been   an  antient  custom,  "  that  every  occupier  of  land 
and  tenements  in  the  said  parish  of  Ludham,  who  is  entitled 
to  have  such  common  of  pasture"   in  said  waste,  "  hath  used 
and  been  accustomed  to  mow  and   cut  down  rushes  growing 
and  being  in  and  upon   said  waste  or  common  every  year ;" 
during  the  summer  quarter  &;c.,  to  place  the   same  in  heaps 
&c.  on  said  waste  &tc.,  to  dry  &ic.,  take  away  &tc.  "  for  litter 
for  the  cattle,  so  levant  and  couchant  as  aforesaid,  of  every 
such  occupier  of  lands  and  tenements  in  the  parish  of  Ludham 
aforesaid,  who  is   entitled  to  have  such  common   of  pasture 
aforesaid."     Yet  the  deft,  knowing   fee,  contriving  &c.,  cut 
and  carried  away  ten  acres  of  said  rushes  &;c.   whereby   the 
pit.  could  not  use  his  said  common  and  said  right  of  mowing 
&c.  &c.  in  so  ample  a  manner  as  he  ought  he.     Plea,  not 
guilty,   and  verdict  for  the  pits.     Deft,  moved  in   arrest  of 
judgment ;  because  ''  a  custom  to  take  a  profit  in  the   soil  of 
another  is  bad  ;"  cited  Gateward's  case.     The   pit.   replied, 
that  Gateward's  case  did  "  not  prove  that  an  occupier  of  land 
may  not  have  common   in  the  soil  of  another,  and  by  cuslom 
have  a  right  to  cut  down  and  take  rushes  for  litter  for  his  cat- 
tle levant  and  couchant  on  his  land  ;"  cited  3  Lev.  160,  Tay- 
lor's case,  in  which  it  was  decided  freemen  of  Lynn  being 
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owners  and  ni,asters  of  vessels  may  by  custom  dig  ballast  he.  Ch.  26. 
This  objection  was  overruled  ;  and  2  W.  Bl.  928  the  court  said,  ^rt.  4. 
the  privilege  claimed  is  by  custom,  not  prescription.  **  The 
same  rights  may  be  claimed  either  way ;  one  is  local,  the  other 
personal ;  and  the  difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  claiming  suit- 
ed to  the  difference  of  the  claimants.  Where  the  claimant 
has  a  weak  and  temporary  estate,  he  cannot  claim  in  his  own 
right,  but  must  have  recourse  either  to  the  place  and  allege  a 
custom  there,  or  if  he  prescribe  in  que  estate  it  must  be  under 
cover  of  the  tenant  in  fee."  "  So  occupiers  of  houses  may  set 
up  a  custom  to  cut  turves,"  though  ^'  inhabitants  cannot." 

If  one  allege  a  custom  in  a  town,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  an  10  Co.  69.—. 
ancient  ville.     This  is  consistent  with  a  usage  time  out  of  ^  ^^'  ^' 
mind.    So  what  is  tantamount  is  sufficient,  Com.  D.  PI.  C.  38. 

Where  common  is  claimed  by  a  corporation  it  is  as  well  to  i  Saund.  saa. 
plead,  that  every  burgess  shall  have  common,  as  to  plead  that  —^  Com.  D. 
the  corporation  shall  have  it  for  themselves  and  every  burgess  ;  2637^ 
and  the  principle  will  hold  in  regard  to  any  local  custom  where 
the  members  of  a  corporation  claim  a  benefit  in  its  right. 

In   this  case  in  trespass  quare  clausum  fregiij  the  deft.  2  h  B1.  393 
alleged  a  custom  ancient  and  laudable,  used  and  approved  of  399,  Fitch  r! 

in  the  parish  of ,  for  all  the  inhabitants  for  the  time  being  f  V* ''"Kl" 

of  said  parish  to  have  &c.,  so  stated  the  custom.  Then 
averred,  that  at  the  several  times  when  tic,  he  was  an  inhab- 
itant of  said  parish,  and  at  those  times  he  entered  the  locus 
in  quoj  and  played  at  cricket  &c.,  and  held  good.  The  deft, 
alleged  a  local  custom  for  the  inhabitaitts  of  a  parish  to  do  so 
and  so,  that  he  was  one  of  tliem,  and  stated  his  acts  to  be  ac- 
cording to  and  within  the  custom.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
way  of  pleading.     Pit.  traversed  the  custom. 

\  7.  If  one  claim  by  custom  or  prescription,  he  must  pre-  6  Com.  D.  Pi. 
scribe,  and  the  pit.  in  his  declaration  must  shew  a  good  cus-  9*«?®r"o4i 
torn,  as  in  case  for  not  keeping  a  bull  in  a  parish,  he  must  shew  waples  v.  ' 
a  custom  or  prescription  to  keep  one  ;  so  a  loss  for  want  of  one  Basiet 
must  be  alleged. 

§  8.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  whenever  the  party  avows  and  1  Salk.  176, 
justifies  a  distress  for  a  thing  against  common  right,  a  custom  fngj^^®*^ "' 
must  be  alleged  to  distrain  in  such  case. 

^  9.  But  it  is  enough  the  party  avowing  be  bound  to  per-  Venhistonc  v. 
form  what  is  the  consideration  for  the  duty  he  claims ;  as  if  ^iden, 
a  borough  be  bound  to  repair  a  port,  and  is  entitled  to  toll  in  ^  ^^^' 
a  suit  or  distress  for  the  toll,  it  need  not  be  alleged  the  port  is 
in  repair  ;  for  it  is  sufficient  the  borough  is  bound  to  repair ; 
for  being  bound  by  the  custom  to  repair  is  the  consideration. 
2.  The  master  of  the  vessel  as  to  port  duties  is  tlie  exporteri  ^    j*.'   '  ' 
Whoever  claims  an  easement  must  plead  it  specially,  as  he  waiUs. 
claims  a  right  in  another's  soil. 


! 
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Ch.  86.       AsLT.  6.  Cum  m  the  Uniied  Stttes^    hk  thii  eue  then 

Art.  6.     iutd  been  a  custonii  tune  wbeieof  Ice*  in  tbe  town  of  Ipswich, 

Vri^V^  fiir  dl  the  inhabitants  cS  that  town  to  water  their  cattle,  teama^ 

ConuttOB-      tic*  at  a  ceruun  watering  pkce  in  Ipawich  rifer,  whieh  there 

2^^*-       nm  along  aide  of  the  highway,  and  the  deft,  erected  a  buiki- 

M,^"  sfj.     ing  that  covered  a  part  of  this  watering  placei  and  he  in  one 

Govt,  Juae    count  m  the  indictment  was  indicted  for  a  misance  to  tfab 

17M.  watering  place  of  all  the  uihabitants  of  said,  town,  «id  held 

good ;  for  thej  may  have,  time  out  of  mud,  such  an  ease* 

ment ;  and  if  obstructed,  the  obstruction  may  be  considered 

as  a  nusance,  and  indicted  accordingly,  and  the  inhihitants 

shall  not  be  confined  to  their  civil  actions. 

Customs  and  usages  at  banks,  see  Jones  e.  Fales,  and  tbe 
Lincob  and  KennebNeck  Bank  e.  P&gOi  Ch.  39,  a.  10. 
10  M— ^  B.        $  3*  JVb  doft  of  ckizem  can  ettaUiik  a  etislOM  eonlrary  te 
ns^  HooMT  «.  law :  though  this  custom  may  be  useful  to  explain  the  inten- 
^^^^'^  dons  of  the  parties  to  contracts.    As  where  an  insurance  was 

made  *^  on  a  cargo  from  Boston  to  Archangel  and  back  to 
Boston.''  No  property  was  returned  in  the  ship,  in  which  case 
it  was  proved  to  be  the  universal  custom  in  Boston  where  this 
insurance  was  effected,  to  return  a  portion  of  the  premion 
It  was  known  the  decisions  of  the  court  had  been  otherwise. 
Held,  first,  on  the  point  the  law  is  well  settled  and  geneially 
understood  :  2.  ^'  Evidence  of  custom  and  usage  is  useful  in 
many  cases  to  explain  the  intent  of  parties  to  a  coutract.  Bot 
the  usage  of  no  class  of  citizens  can  be  sustained  in  opposition 
to  the  principled  of  law."  Judgment  for  the  ph.  for  the  whole 
premium. 

^  3.  Held,  that  prescription  does  not  give  the  right  of  erect- 
ing a  building  on  the  land  of  another  person  ;  for  title  to  lands 
must  be  by  matter  of  record  be.  A  usage  to  erect  huts  on 
the  shore  to  carry  on  a  fishery  must  be  pleaded  or  be  in  the 
notice. 

^  4.  A  right  to  enter  on  another's  land  to  repair  a  dam  &£c. 
necessary  to  work  a  mill  can  exist  but  by  grant  or  prescrip- 
tive right,  though  tlie  dam  and  embankment  were  originally 
erected  with  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  deft's. 
claim  was  stated  in  a  special  plea  to  which  the  pit.  demurred 
Sue  cause ;  1.  no  legal  conveyance  pleaded  inc. ;  2.  no  pre- 
scriptive right  shewn,  nor  is  the  mill  described  as  ancient.  But 
held,  the  deft,  claimed  a  permanent  interest  in  the  pit's,  land 
to  keep  up  jan  embankment  there,  which  cannot  by  our  statute 
of  1783,  Ch.  37,  pass  without  deed  or  writing,  and  if  mrended 
to  continue  seven  years,  it  must  be  by  deed  acknowledged  and 
recorded.  A  license  to  do  an  act  on  another's  land,  as  to 
hunt  or  cut  a  tree,  may  be  by  parol,  where  it  passes  no  estate 
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in  the  land,  and  such  a  license  is  revocable  when  executory,    Ch.  26. 
unless  a  definite  term  is  fixed,  but  irrevocable  when  executed.    Art,  5* 

In  England  a  custom,  to  be  general  and  common  law,  must  V^^^v^Vi^ 
extend  throughout  the  realm  ;  here  throughout  a  state.  But  the  Dr.  &  stud^ 
judges  in  both,  and  not  the  jury,  must  decide  if  there  be  9uch  ^^• 
general  custom  or  not. 

Several  ceues  of  prescription.     Trespass  in  the  pit's,  close.  2  w.  Bl.  999, 
Plea,  Clode  was  seized  of  massuage  and  lands  in  Upottery;  cfoJe^^V* 
and  that  "  he  and  all  those  whose  estate  he  had  be.  for  the  But  prescript 
time  being,  had  sued,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  have  and  ^^^°  moo 
use,  and  still  of  right  ought  to  have  and  use"  common  of  pas-  uUetcTfanir* 
ture  in  the  place  where,  for  all  commonable  cattle  levant  and  or  to  build  on 
couchantj  and  justified,  and  the  other  defts.  as  his  servants  ;  pit.  r'^'^^co 
traversed  the  right  of  common,  and  bsue.     Pit.  went  through  Lit  lis.— 
his  evidence.  Then  the  deft,  opened  two  ancient  grants  without  2  Bl.  Com. 
dates,  which,  as  the  judge  observed,  were  inconsistent  with  plea,  c^g^'to 
Verdict  for  the  pit.    Deft,  moved  for  a  new  trial ;    1.  because  a  corporeal 
his  title  was  not  laid  by  way  of  prescription,  But  only  of  usage  ;  heredlta- 
to  this  answered,  that  those  who  prescribe  in  a  que  estate  need  r.  King,  i  Ld« 
not  use  the  words,  time  whereof  the  memory  &c.,  but  mere  Raym.  260. 
usage  in  all  those  whose  estate  the  party  hath,  will  imply  the 
same  thing :  2.  Because  the  grant  might  be  in  confirmation 
of  the  prescriptive  right  and  then  consistent.     Held,  these 
grants  might  be  before  the  time  of  memory,  or  so  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  prior  prescriptive  right.     Matter  to  be  left  to  the 
jury.     New  trial  granted. 

§  5.  A  lessee  for  years  cannot  prescribe  in  his  own  name.  Domey  m 
Such  a  prescription  is  bad  after  verdict.     In  a  possessory  ^■»^®'^ 
action  for  an  injury  to  an  easement  the  pit.  need  not  state  his 
title,  unless  the  deft,  appears  to  be  tenant  of  the  land  ;  but  if 
the  pit.  offers  to  do  it  and  states  an  insufficient  title,  it  is  bad. 
A  termor  cannot  be  charged  in  a  que  estate  with  an  immemo-  , 

rial  obligation. 

^  6.  Replevin  for  taking  six  boat-oars  at deft,  avowed  Willef  265, 

the  taking  damage  feasant  in  his  soil  and  freehold,  bar,  a  pre-  Wardv.Cres^ 
scriptive  right  to  fish  in  the  sea,  use  boats  &c.,  and  land  8ic.  JJ®"*.^'!^ 
at  this  place.     On  demurrer  held,  that  the  right  of  fishing  in  6  Mod.  63.-^ 
the  sea  is  common  to  all  the  king's  subjects :  hence,  a  pte-  ?*J?"  ?^?^ 
scription  for  such  a  right  as  annexed  to  certain  tenements  b 
bad,  and  such  a  prescription  is  void.     And  generally,  ^  amisin 
shall  not  prescribe  in  that  which  the  law  of  common  right 
gives."     *^  Now  every  man  may  fish  in  the  sea  of  common 
right,"  as  he  may  pass  in  the  highway.     Also  held,  2.  a  pre- 
scriptive rieht  claimed  in  respect  of  certain  ancient  tenements  ^"^/^^u" 
&c.  without  saymg  how  many,  is  bad.    3.  If  a  man  nave  a  pre-  post,  and 
scriptive  right  in  respect  of  one  tenement  and  ten  acres,  artd  »Ma  v. 
another  in  respect  of  another  tenement  and  ten  acres,  he     ^""»*"^- 
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Ch  36.  oicist  make  two  several  tides  impBed,  aod  camMt  Mend  them 
Ari.  6.  as  one  title.  Preicnpiion  (or  conunon  for  fear  eeiws  is  good 
finr  one  cow,  S  Salk.  379. 

Where  a  grant  may  be  nresumed  after  fiftj  years,  see  Ch. 
79,  a.  S|  Mayor  b  al.  v.  Homer ;  prescription  cannot  be  made 
toft  76f       where  the  creation  of  the  thing  in  which  it  is  claimed  is  witfaia 
Rtt  9.  iohm^  the  time  of  memory. 

eD.fcE.74a^  <^  7.  Trespass  m  the  ph's.  close  and  breakh^  down  his 
^2^  '*  fence  &c.  Plea,  the  locut  in  guo  was  formerly  part  of  Shscrp 
apmrkaL  iTbom  common,  and  so  pleaded  a  right  to  enter  the  commoa 
to  dig  and  cany  away  sand  and*  gravel  for  the  repairs  of  « 
bouse.  Held,  the  ph.  must  allege  the  house  was  out  of  repair : 
3.  That  he  entered  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  Agsmg  for 
and  canying  away  sand  and  gravel  for  the  necessary  repain  of 
diat  house  :  And  3,  that  the  same  sand  and  gravel  were  used 
for  that  purpose.  Deft,  pleaded  dx  diflbrent  pleaSy  statiog 
diflferent  prescriptive  ri^its.  j, 

e^B^^  ^  ^*  Prescription  must  be  pleaded  time  out  of  nnnd,  ibaa^ 
-4BoU.flse.  limited  to  yeara ;  as  for  thingB  ecderiastical,  Aough  bj  caboa 
law  limited  to  forty  yeara.  But  all  time  before  Rjchard  I,  is 
time  out  of  mind,  on  an  equitable  constructioD  of  the  etsime 
W.  II,  which  limits  it  for  a  writ  of  right  where  a  grent  iti^ 
be  presumed. 
lD.li£.6e7.  ^  9.  Every  prescription  is  good,  if  by  any  posdMfity  it  can 
be  supposed  to  have  had  a  legal  commencement. 

^  10.  The  same  seven  rules  stated  in  art.  1,  as  to  custom, 
apply  as  to  prescription,  except  prescription  must  have  a  legal 
beginning. 
4  Co.  88.—         ^  11 .  A  prescription,  that  a  great  part  of  a  river  runs  be., 

6  c*^  ^80  ^^  ^^  S^°^  5  ^^^  '^  ^^  "°^  necessary  to  shew  how  much  ;  so  as 
'  much  estovers  as  a  man  can  dig  in  one  day,  as  appurteneot  to 
hi^  house,  is  sufficient.  Varying  the  thing  does  not  destroy  the 
prescription  ;  see  Mills  &c. 
I  ^^-  ^^      As  every  prescription  must  be  reasonable  ;   a  sheriff,  for 
s  Cro.  446!—  instance,  cannot  prescribe  for  taking  gifts  for  doing  his  office. 
Co.  Lit  116,    So  one  cannot  prescribe  to  db  a  wrong  or  nusance,  as  to  erect 
^  a  dove-cote,  or  to  lay  or  continue  logs  or  wood  in  the  high- 

way.    Nor  against  a  statute,  except  the  prescription  be  pre- 
served by  another  statute,  or  except  it  be  only  declaratory  of 
the  common  law  or  only  affirmative. 
?.?*t?^*  *^'        §  12.  One  may  prescribe  for  a  thine  that  qualifies  another 

Hickman  r.  '     •    •  .%  \  -i        r  A  •!_ 

Thome  &al.  prescription  ;  as  if  A  prescribes  for  common,  B  may  prescnbe 
to  enclose  when  he  has  lands  lying  there  together,  and  plead 
accordingly. 

Stn.  1824.  ^13.  If  any  part  of  a  custom  as  laid  is  unreasonable,  the 
whole  is  void. 
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If  one  prescribe  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  he  need  not    Ch.  26. 
state  they  were  levant  and  couchantj  because  it  is  no  prejudice    Art  5. 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the  number  being  ascertained ;  other-   v^^V^^ 
wise,  if  the  number  be  uncertain.   2  Esp.  26,  Richards  v. 
Squib. 

§  14.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  common  was  often  Cro.  El.  362, 
claimed  by  reason  of  inhabitancy  ;  but  in  Fowler  «.  Dale  it  ^'"^^  ^"P* 
was  disallowed.     And  the  court  said,  if  allowed,  it  would  fol- 
low the  person,  and  for  no  certain  time  or  estate. 

<^  15.  Repkvin  for  taking  the  pit's,  cattle;  "  avowry  that  2  Wil8.268, 
Burnell  was  seized  in  fee  and  in  possession  of  a  certain  antient  261,  Kn|:lisli 
messuage  :  and  that  Ingham  was  tenant  and  occupier  of  inf^amf  *  ^ 
another  ancient  messuage  so,  prescribed  for  common  in  the 
locus  in  quo  (for  themselves  "  and  all  other  occupiers  of  said 
messuages")  and  avowed  taking  damage  feasant.  Pit.  traversed 
the  right  of  common  and  issue,  and  verdict  for  the  defts.  Pit. 
moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  said  the  avowry  was  ill. 
"  The  prescription  for  right  of  common  being  confined  to  the 
occupiers  of  the  messuages  who  have  but  a  mere  temporary, 
and  not  permanent  interest  therein,"  cited  22  E.  IV,  17,  Gate- 
ward's  case,  3  &  4  resolutions ;  and  Hunt  v.  Beaucham,  33 
Geo.  II ;  where  in  trespass  the  ''plea  was  that  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  parish  residing  and  dwelling  in  the  parish,  and  be- 
ing an  occupier  of  an  ancient  messuage  had  aright  of  common" 
&c.  Held,  a  bad  prescription.  So  bad,  to  plead  all  the  occu- 
piers of  a  close,  time  out  of  mind,  had  used  to  repair  the 
fences,  Cro.  El.  445,  Anstye  v.  Fawkner ;  as  occupiers  is  too 
general.  So  ''  a  prescription,  that  possessors  ought  to  repair 
fences"  is  a  bad  one ;  2  Rol.  R.  288  ;  Palmer  331  ;  Cro. 
Jam.  665.  And  though  this  avowry  might  be  good  as  to  Bur- 
nell, who  was  seized  in  fee,  yet  it  was  bad  as  to  Ingham  who 
avowed  as  occupier.  The  defts.  said,  if  the  pit.  complained 
of  an  injury  done  to  his  soil,  the  deft,  in  his  justfication  must 
prescribe  in  que  estate ;  but  in  trespass  for  taking  goods,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  deft,  to  plead  he  was  possessed  of  the  locus 
in  quo,  and  the  goods  were  damage  feasant.  The  same  for 
taking  cattle  damage  feasant,  where  the  deft,  has  common  ; 
and  no  difiTerence  between  trespass  and  replevin  for  taking 
cattle  only.  The  court  admitted  this  reasoning  of  the  deft*  to 
be  good  in  trespass,  no  title  being  in  question  ;  but  said,  ^  tha 
right  of  common  was  laid  in  the  occupiers  only,  and  beld  it 
was  necessary  for  the  deft,  in  replevin  to  shew  a  title ;  fer  ^^  in 
replevin  the  avowant  must  justify  and  shew  by  what  authority 
he  distrains."  "  There  is  a  great  difference  between  replevin  fSf^j^ 
and  trespass,  because  the  avowant  being  to  have  a  return  of  8i,a8.p-£iEt 
the  cattle  must  shew  a  title  in  omnibus  ;  otherwise,  in  trea-  107. 
pass  in  which  the  deft,  need  only  plead  an  excuse,"  (2  Lutw« 
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Ch.  S6.    1931.)    '<  The  ayowant  must  allege  what  estate  he  .is  eeised 

Art*  6.      of,  therefore  this  avowry  is  bad,^  and  the  verdict  has  not  cured 

l^rv^O  it,  as  the  defts.  have  stated  a  defective  title,  aod  not  merely 

shewn  a  title  defectively  stated. 
Cro.  El.  788,  ^16.  If  the  party  has  a  general  common,  that  is,  for  all 
Boi^ordv.  jtindg  of  cattle,  he  may  well  prescribe  for  common  for  any  par- 
Bond!-^  ticular  sort ;  for  this  comes  within  the  general  prescripdon. 
8  Eip.  88w^  As  where  the  party  prescribed  for  common  for  100  sheep,  and 
e^  Ph^'.^'  proved  100  sheep  and  six  cows.  This  was  well ;  but  otbar- 
Evid.  les!—  wise,  if  he  lay  one  prescriptive  right  and  proves  anodier ;  as 
1  Taaii.e48.  jf  h^  claims  common  for  100  sheep  and  proves  ooaunon  fcMr 
,  120.  In  this  case  he  fails  m  proving  the  prescript!^  right  he 
claims. 

^17.  Though  it  is  a  general  rule  the  party  most  state  bis 

prescriptive  right  fully  and  as  it  exists,  as  it  is  entire }  and 

Uiough  this  right  like  every  right  must  be  proved  as  laid,  yet 

this  does  not  mean  in  every  minute  circumstance ;  and  tfacnre* 

fore  the  prescription  alleged  and  that  proved,  may  vaiy  or 

differ  as  to  the  quanti^  of  land  to  which  it  extends  or  to  wUch 

it  b  appurtenant. 

Tro.  El.  682,      ^18.  As  where  A  prescribed  to  have  comnxm  to  his  met- 

Oregoiy  v.     suage  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  in  evidence  he  proved  bat 

^U.  eighteen  acres.     Held,  this  evidence  proved  the  prescriplioa 

laid. 

Hob.  S4,  ^  19.  So  if  the  party  lay  his  prescription  not  so  large,  and 

Thorough-      prove  it  more  aipple  than  he  has  laid  it,  he  does  not  fail,  if  the 

good.  nature  of  it  is  the  same,  as  where  the  prescription  was  to  tether 

horses  from  and  after  a  certain  day  named,  yearly ;  and  he 

proved  his  prescriptive  right  to  be  on  that  day,  also  the  day 

before  it,  and  on  a  certain  Monday,  and  afterwards  during  the 

year  cat  pleasure. 

Bal.  N.P.69,      §20.  But  as  in  Pring  v,  Henly,  if  the  deft,  avow  taking 

^'  damage  feasant,  and  the  ph.  prescribe  for  common  for  all 

commonable  cattle,  and  prove  common  for  sheep  and  horses 

only,  he  fails;  for  here  he  claims  one  kind  of  common,  as  for 

commonable   cattle,  and  proves   another   as   for   sheep  and 

horses.     But  otherwise,  as  above,  if  be  had  prescribed  for  a 

common  for  any  particular  sort  of  cattle,  and  proved  his  right 

to  a  general  common,  as  the  common  proved  would  include 

that  claimed.     So  if  a  man  prescribe  for  common  appendant 

to  300  acres  in  four  towns,  and  proves  it  appendant  to  two 

hundred  acres  in  two  towns  only,  his  evidence  does  not  prove 

his  prescription. 

«?*s?'ft«        §  21.  It  is  laid  down  in  this  case  as  a  general  rule,  that 

Toxly'i  case!  whatever  may  be  gained  by  usage  without  matter  of  record, 

— Bal.  N.  P.   may  be  claimed  by  prescription,  such  as  ways,  estrays,  trea- 

21^  sure-trove,  wreck  of  the  sea,  &c.  but  such  things  as  are  not 
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forfeited  but  by  matter  of  record,  as  felon's  goods,  cannot  be    Ch.  26. 
prescribed  for.  Art.  6. 

^  22.  And  in  cases  of  prescription  it  is  allowable  to  give    ^^vVi/ 
hearsay  evidence  in  order  to  prove  general  reputation ;  as  BqI.  N.  P. 
where  the  issue  was  of  a  right  of  way  over  the  pit's,  close,  295. 
deft's.  were  allowed  to  give  evidence  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween persons  not  interested,  then  dead,  wherein  the  right  to 
the  way  was  agreed. 

^  23.  How  the  thing  to  which  the  prescriptive  right  belongs  4  Co  86, 88, 
may  be  altered^  without  losing  it.  And  generally  the  owner  of  ^"*'®"^ggg 
the  thing  may  alter  it  as  suits,  if  he  do  not  prejudice  him  Mills,  &c. 
against  whom  this  right  is  claimed.  As  where  the  owner  of 
fulling  mills  prescribed  for  a  stream  or  a  great  part  of  it  through 
one's  land,  as  running  to  and  turning  his  said  mills,  he  may 
convert  them  into  grist  mills.  This  does  not  destroy  the  pre- 
scription. So  where  a  tenant  is  bound  to  cover  his  lord's  hall 
and  it  falls,  and  the  lord  builds  a  new  one  in  the  same  place 
and  of  the  same  bigness,  the  tenant  is  bound  to  cover  it ;  but 
not  if  of  greater  length  or  breadth  or  in  another  place,  or  if  it 
be  converted  into  a  coX^-house,  stable,  kitchen,  &sc. ;  for  in 
such  case  the  lord  by  his  own  act  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
the  tenure,  nor  of  the  service  the  tenant  is  bound  to  perform. 
So  if  one  has  estovers  by  grant  or  prescription  to  his  house, 
though  he  alters  the  rooms  or  chambers  of  his  house,  as  to 
turn  a  hall  into  a  parlour,  and  such  alterations  of  the  quality, 
and  not  of  the  house  itself,  and  without  making  new  chimneys, 
by  which  no  prejudice  accrues  to  the  owner  of  the  wood,  it  is 
no  destruction  of  the  prescription.  So  ^^  if  he  builds  new 
chimneys  or  makes  a  new  addition  to  his  old  house,  by  that 
he  shall  not  lose  his  prescription,  but  he  cannot  employ  or 
spend  any  of  his  estovers  in  the  new  chimneys,  or  in  the  part 
newly  added  ;  the  same  law  of  conduits  and  of  water  pipes," 
&c.  So  a  corporation  loses  not  its  franchises  by  a  change  of 
its  name,  for  no  one  is  prejudiced  thereby. 

§  24.  Replevin  for  taking  corn,  Sept.  20,  1784,  at  Peter-  i^-  Bl.6,9, 
church.     In  the  avowry  and  cognizance  a  special  case  was  Delahay  ^ 
stated,  bar  &c.     And  held  by  the  court,  that  a  custom  that  a  Lewis, 
tenant  may  leave  his  away-going  crop  in  the  bams  ^c.  of  the 
farm  for  a  certain  time  after  the  lease  is  expired  and  he  has 
quitted  the  premises,  is  a  good  custom. 

§  25.   Custom,  how  uncertain.    Replevin  for  a  cow.  *'  The  2  Bos.&lP. 
deft's.  third  plea ;  a  cognizance  as  bailiff  of  R.  S.  to  whom  be  ^^7,  De 
had  underlet  the  locus  in  quo.     The  pit.  pleaded  in  bar  to  cA^ll^^' 
this  avowry,  that  said  field,  containing  100  acres  whereof  said 
place  in  which  &;c.  was  parcel,  time  out  of  mind,  of  right  hath 
been  and  ought  to  have  been,  and  still  of  right  ought  to  have 
been,  open  and  common  oi  manner  following,  ^*  that  is  to  say^ 
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Ch.  62    open  every  three  yean,  that  k  to  sty,  on  or  befiofe  die  16tb  dij 

Art.  5.    of  October,  when  the  com  waa  cut  and  carried  off  the  suae 

X^^y^j  for  a  long  time,  to  wit,  for  three  weeks  and  upwards  :^  that 

before  said  time  when  &g.  one  J.  B.  was  seiied  in  fee  of  a 

messuage  and  two  acres  of  land  with  the  ^purtenancea  ia 

"  and  that  be  and  all  those  whose  estate  be  bad  and 

hath  in  the  said  messuage  and  land,  with  the  appmteoances 
for  the  time  being  from  time  whereof  &C.  have  used  and  been 
accustomed  to  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have  fiur  diemsehres 
and  their  tenants,  occupiers  of  said  messuage  and  land  with 
the  appurtenances  common  of  pasture  for  aO  their  commooable 
cows  tetmni  and  coudiani  on  said  messuage  and  ]and»  with  the 
appurtenances  in  the  said  field,  of  which  the  said  |daoe  in  wUch 
Iec.  is  parcel,  every  third  year  when  the  same  is  qpen,  and  not 
sown  and  cultivated  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  as  to  the  said 
messuage  and  land  with  the  appurtenances  appertaimng,  diat 
the  said  J.  B.  demised  to  the  pit.  from  year  to  year ;  UM  ia 
virtue  of  the  said  demise  the  pit.  became  possessed  of  the 
said  messuage  and  lands  with  the  appurtenances,  and  being  so 
possessed  before  the  said  time  when  &c.  put  the  said  cow, 
oeing  his  commooable  cow,  levant  and  coiieAiml,  oa  his  nid 
messuage  and  land  with  the  appurtenances,  into  the  amd  field, 
to  use  his  common  of  pasture  there  as  it  was  lawful  fiur  him  to 
do,  the  same  time,  from  thence  until  and  at  the  taking  of  the 
same  as  aforesaid,  being  when  the  said  field  was,  and  ought  to 
be  open  and  common  as  aforesaid  :  that  the  said  cow  was  in  the 
said  field  in  which  be.  parcel  be.,  until  the  deft,  of  his  own 
wrong  &;c.  and  this  be.  wherefore  8cc."  And  the  pleadings 
were  continued  to  a  rejoinder  and  issue.  Verdict  for  the  pit* ; 
on  motion  be.  for  a  rule  be.  Held,  this  custom  as  pleaded 
was  uncertain  and  bad,  both  as  to  its  commencement  and  du- 
ration. Commencement  uncertain  on  or  before  the  15th  of 
October,  since  the  corn  might  not  be  cut  and  carried  oflT  be- 
fore that  day ;  but  the  clear  uncertainty  was  in  the  words  three 
weeks  and  upwardly  and  for  any  thing  that  appeared  the  cow 
might  have  been  put  in  after  the  three  weeks  expired  ;  possi- 
bly had  it  been  alleged  she  was  put  in  within  the  three  weeks, 
the  court  after  verdict  would  have  supported  this  prescription, 
and  the  time  under  the  words  and  upwards  is  wholly  uncer- 
tain, and  though  these  words  be  under  a  viddiciij  they  cannot 
be  struck  out. 
1  Saund.35],  ^  26«  In  this  case  the  party  claiming  a  prescriptive  right  of 
iflih^***'**  common  in  a  certain  100  acres,  admitted  in  his  plea  the  other 
party  was  seized  in  fee  thereof;  but  added,  he  the  pit.  was 
seized  of  an  ancient  messuage  with  the  appurtenances,  in  — — 
being  one  of  the  freehold  tenements  be.  *^  And  that  there 
are  and  from  time  whereof  be.  were  div«rs  ancient  mes» 
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suages''  &c.  Then  the  pit.  laid  a  prescription^  that  the  several    Ch.  26. 
tenants  of  these  messuages  being  seized  thereof  in  their  de-    Art.  6. 
mesne  as  of  fee,  and  all  those  whose  estates  they  severally  have  Vi^^y^^ 
in  the  same,  for  all  the  time  aforesaid,  have  had  the  sole  8cc. 
pasture  of  said  100  acres  for  all  their  cattle  he.     But  the 
number  of  tenements  or  messuages  was  not  stated,  but  only 
**  divers  ancient  messuages"  and  held  well. 

Art.  6.  Pleadings  in  prescriptions. 

^  1.  Every  one  who  pleads  a  prescription  ought  to  allege  it  ^o.  Lit.  113. 
in  him  who  has  the  inheritance,  as  to  say  he  is  seized  in  fee, 
and  he  and  his  ancestors,  or  he  and  those  whose  estate  he  has, 
or  that  a  corporation  and  their  predecessors  &;c.  have  had  or 
used  &c. 

^  2.  All  prescriptions  are  in  their  nature  entire  ;  and  when  4D.&E.167, 
they  are  pleaded,  the  adverse  party  cannot  deny  a  part  only,  Mopewood  » 
but  he  must  either  demur  or  traverse  the  whole,  and  therefore     ^^  ' 
if  the  deft,  plead  a  prescription,  and  fail  in  proving  any  part  of 
it  in  evidence  be  must  fail  in  the  whole. 

§  3.  After  verdict,  it  is  well  if  a  thing  be  alleged  by  way  of  i  I^v.  177. 
prescription  where  it  ought  to  be  by  custom.    And  if  a  custom 
be  only  inducement  to  an  action,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  alleged 
quod  solet,  without  saying  solet  et  debet  8cc.     And  a  plea  ^^  Ik^Jj^'^M 
prescription  for  common  in  a  que  estate  is  good  after  verdict,  ciarkv.king! 
though  it  be  not  in  express  terms  alleged  that  the  owners  of 
the  estate  have  used  it  time  immemorial.     It  states  a  right  of 
common  in  all  those  who  held  the  estate,  and  unless  a  pre- 
scriptive right  had  been  proved,  the  pit.  could  not  have  obtain- 
ed a  verdict.    Not  stated  in  the  plea  they  immemorially  held 
the  estate. 

^  5.  A  custom  that  inhabitants  or  residents  shall  have  profit  6  Co.  60, 61. 
in  another's  soil  is  merely  void,  unless  as  part  of  an  easement, 
as  gravel  to  repair  a  way,  &&c. 

Trespass  in  the  pit's,  close  with  cattle,  horses,  8cc.  with  con-  Gatewtrd'a 
tinuance  ;  as  to  the  hogs,  deft,  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  as  to  ^^^' 
the  residue,  that  the  vill  of  Stixwold  was  an  ancient  vill  and 
laying  contiguous  to  said  close,  that  within  the  said  vill  there 
is,  and  time  cut  of  mind  has  been,  a  custom,  viz  :  "  that  the 
inhabitants  within  the  said  vill  of  Stixwold  within  any  ancient 
messuage  there  by  reason  of  their  commorancy  and  residence 
in  the  same,  had  and  were  used  and  accustomed  to  have  com- 
mon of  pasture  in  the  said  place,  in  which  &sc.  for  all  and  all 
kind  of  oxen,  horses,  and  other  large  beasts,  &c.  Sec.,  and  also 
pleaded,  that  at  said  time  he.  he  was  and  adhuc  est  commorans 
et  inhabiians  in  said  town  of  Stixwold,  and  in  an  ancient  house 
in  Stixwold  aforesaid,  and  so  justified.  Pit.  demurred  :  re- 
solved first,  only  four  kinds  of  common  appendant,  appurte- 
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Ch.  S6«  nant,  in  gnm  nd by  reason  of  Ticuuige,  and  Aat  dueommoa 
An*  6..  by  reason  of  eawmaraMey  and  retidmce  is  none  of  dmn. 
V^V^^  ^  6.  Second.  As  be  bad  no  estate  or  interest  in^the  boiMe 
be.,  but  only  ^*  a  mere  habitation  and  dweUbig,''  be  could 
have  no  interest  in  the  common  m  respect  of  tbe  hooaef— This 
is  tbe  only  point  stated  by  Croke  to  bave  been  fiBrmally  de- 
cided by  the  court,  and  certainly  this  point  was  dear  and 
alone  sufficient  for  tibe  decimon  of  tbe  cause ;  and  as  lo  tbe 
other  decisions  stated  bv  Lord  CSoke  as  having  been  made, 
they  were  bis  own,  or  if  made  by  tbe  judges,  they  were  noC 
necessary  to  tbe  decision  of  tbe  case. 

(^  7.  Third.  Such  common  will  be  transitory  and  aBeatain, 
**  for  it  will  follow  tbe  person,  and  for  no  certain  time  and  estate, 
but  during  bis  habitancy."  This  kind  of  interest  the  hw  does 
not  allow ;  for  a  custom  must  be  certam  and  have  oontkniance 
be. 

^  8.  Fourth.  Against  the  nature  of  common,  '*  for  eveiy 
commcm  may  be  suspended  or  extinguished,  bat  such  a  com- 
mon will  be  so  incident  to  tbe  person  that  no  person  eerlun 
can  extinguish  it,  but  as  soon  as  he  that  releases  be.  removes, 
the  new  inhabitant  shall  have  it.** 

^  9.  Fifth.  ^  He  who  claims  it  as  an  inhabitant  cA  hsM  no 
action  for  it." 

Sixth.  **  In  these  words,  inluAitafUi  and  retideniff  are  iadad- 
ed  tenants  in  fee  simple,  tenants  for  life,  for  years,  by  efagfA,  be. 
tenant  at  will  be.,  and  he  who  bath  no  interest  but  only  his 
habitation  and  dwelling."  *^  And  clearly,  tenant  in  fee  simple 
ought  to  prescribe  in  his  own  name ;  tenant  for  life,  years,  by 
degitf  be,  and  at  will  be.  in  the  name  of  him  who  hath  the 
fee,  and  by  good  pleading  may  enjoy  be. 

^10.  Seventh.  No  improvement  ean  be  made  be.  states  the 
difference  between  a  profit  to  be  taken  in  alieno  soloj  and  an 
easement  in  it.  As  to  a  way,  this  every  inhabitant  may  bave, 
but  not  such  profit.  And  a  way  or  passage  may  well  follow 
the  person. 

Eighth.  As  to  copy  holds.  And  every  prescription  ought  to 
have  a  lauful  beginning ;  but  a  eustom,  a  reasonable  one  only, 
as  gavelkind.  This  may  be  reasonable  but  cannot  be  intended 
to  have  a  lawful  beginning,  ''  by  no  grant  or  act,  or  agreement, 
but  only  by  parliament." 

^11.  Ninth.  Held  ako,  if  the  eustom  had  been  alleged,  that 

CUibei  paterfamilias  infra  aliquod  messuagiumj  it  would  also 
bad  for  the  above  causes. 
Same  ease,         There  held,  "  inhabitants,  unless  incorporated,  cannot  pre- 
jM*  ^*"''       scribe  to  have  profit  in  another's  soil,  but  only  in  matters  of 
easement,"  as  in  way  be.  to  ehureh,  market,  be.   So  in  mat- 
ters of  discharge,  as  to  be  discharged  of  toll,  or  of  tithes  be  ; 
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but  to  have  an  interest  in  another's  soil  cannot  be ;  ''  for  that  Ch.  26. 
ought  to  be  by  persons  enabled,  who  are  always  to  have  con-  Art,  6. 
tinuance ;  for  if  there  should  be  such  prescription,  then  if  any 
of  the  inhabitants  depart  from  their  ancient  houses,  and  the 
house  continues  empty,  the  inheritance  of  the  common  should 
be  suspended,  which  cannot  be," — mentions  the  release  as  Coke 
does  :  added  ^'  and  by  such  prescription  a  maid  servant  or 
child  who  resides  in  the  house  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant,  and 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  common ;"  this  cannot  be. 

^12.  So  it  is  not  good  for  every  freeman  of  a  corporation  6  Com.  D.  83. 
to  prescribe  for  common,  but  he  ought  to  prescribe  in  the  cor-  TTs^cro 
poration.     Nor  can  one  prescribe  that  A,  tenant  for  life,  and  ei.  W 
6  in  remainder  ought  to  have  common. 

§  13.  To  say  that  every  burgess  ought  to  have  common,  is  ^  Com.  D. 
as  well  as  that  the  corporation  shall  have  it  for  them  and  every  2537^ 
burgess.     In  either  case  the  right  is  in  the  corporation. 

§  14.  If  the  pit.  alleges  he  was  seized,  and  then  prescribes,  2  Mod.  818, 
it  is  bad,  if  not  stated  seized  in  fee,  for  if  not  seized  in  fee  he  |^,^'*  ^' 
cannot  prescribe,  and  seisin  in  fee  will  not  be  intended  even 
after  verdict.     And  a  prescription  cannot  be  annexed  to  any 
thing  but  an  estate  in  fee,  as  prescription  itself  is  in  fee  in  all 
cases. 

^15.  In  this  case  the  court  said,  "  the  word  solet  implies  3  Mod.  48, 
antiquity,  and  will  amount  to  a  prescription,  and  solitus  curstu  thwaito.  Pal- 
aqua  running  to  a  mill  makes  the  mill  to  be  ancient ;  for  if  it  mer. 
be  newly  erected,  there  cannot  be  soliius  cursus  aqua  towards 
the  mill. 

^16.  Special  action  on  the  case  was  brought  against  the  4  Mod.  241, 
deft,  for  not  keeping  a  bull  and  a  boar  ;  and  on  demurrer  to  the  Basset, 
declaration,  held  it  was  bad  ;  because,  first,  it  did  not  state 
the  deft,  was  obliged  to  keep  them  by  custom,  prescription,  or 
otherwise.     2.  Did  not  allege  any  particular  loss  or  damage 
by  the  cattle  not  increasing.    And  third,  the  deft,  being  rector 
of  the  church  ought  to  find  a  boar  in  consideration  of  paymg  ^*  ^^'  *^' 
of  him  tithes. 

§  17.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  customs  are  not  to  be  enlarg-  \^^'  ^^^' 
ed  beyond  the  usage ;  because  it  is  the  usage  and  practice 
that  makes  the  law  in  such  case,  and  not  the  reason  of  the 
thing. 

In  an  action  brought  on  a  custom  it  must  shew  what  that  cus-  ^.^*  ?te^ 
torn  is,  otherwise  it  is  not  maintainable.  ' 

^18.  He  who  pleads  a  prescription  must  state  the  whole 
of  it ;  see  Lovelace  v.  Reyiiolds,  Ch.  91,  a.  7,  and  prove  it 
as  he  lays  it,  2  Esp.  27. 

But  where  any  collateral  matter  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
scription, but  makes  no  part  of  it,  it  need  not  be  stated  ;  as  in 
Waring  v.  Griffith,  stated  Ch.  71,  a.  2,  where  the  payment 
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Ch.  26.  of  the  2$.  for  every  one  buried  in  the  church  was  merely  eoh 
Art.  6.  lateral  and  no  part  of  the  prescription.  And  as  to  what  evideix^ 
proves  the  prescription  as  laid,  see  Pring  v.  Henly,  Ch.  91, 
a.  7,  Evidence. 

2  Esp.  449,  ^  19.  If  eithier  party  in  an  action  prescribe  for  an  easement, 
v^Law^'^  the  other  party  cannot  state  a  contrary  prescription  without  a 
traverse  of  that  set  up  by  the  other.  ,  As  where  an  action  was 
brought  against  the  deft,  for  diverting  a  water  course.  He 
pleaded  he  was  seized  of  two  closes,  through  which  the  water 
ran,  and  that  he  and  all  those  whose  estate  he  had,  oaed  to 
water  their  cattle  there  in  said  water  ;  "  but  that  for  conven- 
ience of  watering  they  had  a  right  to  dig  a  ditch  near  the  said 
water  course,"  and  so  concluded  without  a  traverse,  this  being 
a  prescription  varying  the  first,  was  held  to  be  bad  widiout  a 
traverse. 

« 

Cro.Car.432,      ^20.  This  was  error  brought  in  an   action  of  the  case. 

Dty^b^Ma-     "Whereas  Robert  Fuller  was  seized  in  fee  of  the  maoor  of 

SOD.  Thompson,  and  he  and  his  ance^ors  &c.  time  whereof  Iec. 

had  a  fold  for  his  and  their  sheep,  not  exceeding  300,  in  sev- 
enty acres  of  land  in  Thompson  every  year  from  fourteen  days 
after  the  corn  was  carried  away,  to  continue  until  our  Lady 
within  the  lands  not  sown  again.  The  pit.  then  stated,  that 
Robert  Fuller  let  by  deed  to  the  ph.  aeventy-five  acres,  par- 
cel of  said  manor,  with  the  fold  course  for  five  years,  and  that 
the  defts.  enclosed,  and  thereby  disturbed  the  pit.  of  his  bid 
course."  And  one  of  the  defts.  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  the  other  in 
bar,  ''  that  there  is  a  custom  within  the  said  vill,  that  any  one 
may  inclose  any  part  of  his  lands  lying  in  common  fields,  and 
therefore  he  enclosed  this  land  lying  in  the  common  field."  Pit. 
demurred,  and  held  this  bar  was  bad,  because  it  did  not  traverse 
the  prescription  in  the  declaration.  And  one  ^^  cannot  plead  a 
prescription  against  a  prescription ;"  but  the  deft,  ought  to 
have  answered  that  stated  in  the  declaration. 

6(^"and  366       Customs  or  prescriptions  are  only  triable  at  common  law  ; 
held  in  prohibition. 

After  verdict  it  is  presumed  a  good  prescription  was  proved, 
though  not  expressly  alleged.  This  is  not  according  to  the 
best  rules  in  pleading. 

^21.  The  matter  of  this  chapter  is  also  much  considered 
in  other  chapters,  as  in  regard  to  Disturbance,  Ch.  64  ;  Fences, 
Ch.  66  ;  Ferries,  Ch.  67 ;  Fisheries,  Flats,  and  Rivers,  Ch. 
68.  As  to  Lands,  Ancient  Lights,  &u).  Ch.  69  ;  MiUs,  Lands 
flowed,  Mill  Streams,  Water  Courses,  and  Watering  Places, 
Ch.  71 ;  Nusances,  Ch.  74 ;  some  cases  of  Toll,  Ch.  76 ;  and  ia 
Trover,  Ch.  77  ;  Ways,  Ch.  79  ;  several  cases  in  Replevin, 
Ch.  171  ;  several  cases  in  Trespass,  Ch.  172,  173.  So  in 
chapters  as  to  Pleadings  &c.  Su:. 
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^  22.  On  the  whole,  after  the  many  var3ring  decisions  it  Ch.  27. 
must  now  be  considered  as  settled  law,  that  inhabitants  (not  a  ^rt.  1. 
corporation)  cannot  claim  a  profit  a  prendre  in  alieno  ioloj 
nor  can  occupiers  of  certain  messuages  or  tenements,  except 
when  they  can  claim  on  possession  only,  as  in  Bean  v.  Bloom 
^  al.,  and  as  to  this  principle  the  English  cases  as  to  common 
of  pasture,  of  turbiary^  of  estovers^  be.  are  good  authorities  in 
the  United  States,  where  one  claims  a  right  in  another's  soil,  as 
to  dig  ballast,  sand,  muscle  bed,  manure,  clay,  as  to  glean,  be. 
Sec.  The  principles  as  to  this  right  and  an  easement,  as  to  true 
distinctions  between  custom  and  prescription,  being  the  same 
in  both  countries. 


CHAPTER  XXVIl. 


DATS,  DATES,  MONTHS,  CALENDAR,  &c.  COMPUTATION  OF  TIME 

IN  SUNDRY  CASES. 

In  most  legal  proceedings  &c.  the  exact  computation  of 
time,  as  of  days  and  dates  be.  is  often  material ;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently a  nice  questbn  when  in  point  of  time  the  pit*  may  sue, 
and  when  he  is  barred  by  the  acts  of  limitations.  It  is  here 
intended  only  to  shew  the  true  measure  or  computation  of  2  bi.  Com. 
time.  By  our  law,  day  is  from  midnight  to  midnight.  This  Hi. 
manner  of  computing  time  we  have  derived  from  England. 

Art.  1.  A  rule  is  laid  down  in  this  case,  to  wit:  ^'that  Dougl.  463, 
where  a  computation  is  to  be  made  from  an  act  done,  the  day  J**  "l^V. 
when  the  act  was  done  was  to  be  included."     Therefore,  by  r^*^  ^ 
statute  the  defts.  were  to  have  one  calendar  month's  notice  CasUe  p.  Bar- 
before  they  were  sued.     They  had  notice  April  28, 1788,  and  ^y~*^ 
were  sued  May  28, 1788,  and  held  well ;  for  the  28th  of  April 
is  to  be  computed  as  included  in  and  a  part  of  the  month. 

^  2.  So  a  robbery  committed  Oct.  9,  the  year  is  out  the  Hob.  139 
next  October  the  8th  day  ;  for  the  day  of  the  robbery  is  a  NorrU  v.' 
part  of  the  year,  and  there  cannot  be  two  ninth  days  in  one  {^^^  p~ 
year.     By  the  same  rule  the  day  on  which  a  writ  is  served  is  140. 
computed  «ie  of  the  14  or  30  $  hence,  one  served  on  Tues- 
day is  fourteen  days  before  the  Tuesday  fortnight*     This  is 
the  rule  at  common  law.     But  some  hold  the  law  merchant  to 
be  different,  and  that  it  omits  the  day  as  the  day  of  the  date  of 
a  note  or  promise ;  as  if  it  be  dated  the  first  of  June,  the  ^^{f  |(^'L. 
second  of  June  is  computed  the  first  day,  but  it  comes  to  6  Com.  b.  si. 
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exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  As  if  a  note  or  promiM 
be  dated  June  1,  payable  in  thirtjr  days,  it  is  payabte  umI  isajr 
be  sued  July  1,  as  stated  b  a  fiunner  diapter.  II  the  day  of 
the  date  be  omitted,  then  that  of  pa3rment  is  reckoned  one,  and 
it  is  totally  immaterial  which  i»  compated. 

^  3.  So  a  lease  dated  before,  but  delivered  June  30,  for  m 
year,  ends  June  19th ;  so  the  day  of  the  delivery  is  one  of  the 
year,  for  the  law  albws  no  fractions  of  a  day ;  from  kernes 
jMk  means  from  the  delivery.  So  alease  to  hdd  or  promise  to 
pay  begins  from  the  date  of  course,  and  the  date  inclndes  the 
day  of  the  date ;  and  on  this  day  the  lessee  may  enter  or 
brmg  ejectment;  Osbom  e.  Ryder,  Salk.  413. 

^  4.  So  when  goods  are  to  be  kept  five  days,  of  the  days 
of  taking  and  sale  one  is  inclusive  and  the  other  exdiuive,  as 
where  goods  are  distramed  the  first  day  of  May,  diey  rosy  be 
sold  the  sixth. 

$  5.  But  where  a  lease  is  ^osi  the  day  of  the  date,  or 
an  interest  passes  ^oai  the  day  of  the  date,  the  day  isezcbd- 
ed  as  the  expression  imports.  So  in  Howard's  caae  s  poli^ 
on  a  life  was  dated  Sept.  3,  1697,  for  one  year  from  the  d^ 
of  the  date,  and  it  was  held  to  be^  Sept.  4,  1697,  and  lo  in- 
clude Sept.  3,  1698.  So  one  bora  Sept.  3  b  of  age  SagC  8, 
and  it  is  said  he  may  make  his  will  on  diat  day,  as  there  is  no 
divinon  or  fraction  of  a  day. 

^  6.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  day  of  die  date  is  ex* 
eluded  and  is  no  part  of  the  year  &c.,  as  in  writs  of  protee-' 
tion,  and  in  the  enrolment  of  deeds  in  six  months  on  the 
statute.  So  in  putting  in  bail,  judgment  on  Monday,  four  days 
includes  all  Friday,  but  if  on  Monday  a  party  has  four  days 
allowed  to  plead  in  abatement,  be  must  plead  by  Thursday 
night.  So  one  bom  the  first  day  of  January  and  on  the  last 
hour  of  that  day,  is  of  age  to  act  the  first  hour  on  the  last  day 
of  December. 

^  7.  By  the  annuity  act  the  deed  is  to  be  registered  in 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  it.  Held,  one  dated  June  6th, 
and  registered  the  26th,  is  well  registered. 

^  8.  A  contract  to  deliver  stock  in  six  months  in  England, 
means  lunar  months,  Stra.  446 ;  but  in  Change  Alley  the 
same  words  mean  calendar  months,  Stra.  652.  In  temporal 
cases  time  is  computed  by  lunar  months ;  in  ecclesiastical  by 
solar,  W.  Bl.  460. 

Abt.  2.  In  England  a  month  is  a  lunar  month  of  twenty 
eight  daysj  or  a  calendar  month,  of  which  twelve  make  a  year. 

^  1.  A'  month  in  law  there  is  a  lunar  month ;  but  a  ship 
freighted  by  the  month  is  a  calendar  month.  So  in  paying 
money  ;  so  if  money  be  lent  for  nine  months,  it  must  be  un- 
derstood calendar  month.     So  as  to  bills  and  notes. 
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{)  2.  In  all  statutes,  pleadings,  and  in  deeds,  a  month  means    Ch.  27. 
a  lunar  month  in  England.     But  it  is  not  generally  so  in  the    Art.  3. 
United  States,  especially  in  Massachusetts.     Here  when  a   V^v^^y 
month  is  expressed,  a  calendar  month  is  usually  understood,  i  Com.  D. 
As  when  the  party  has  "  one  month"  to  appeal  from  a  probate  Anne.--6  T. 
decree  ;  and  the  court  said,  "  in  this  state,  as  well  before  as  ^qj,  r.  Hoop- 
since  the  revolution,  a  month  mentioned  generally  in  any  act  er  — 4  Mass. 
had  immemorially  been  considered  as  a  calendar  month."    So  5*^f^'^^J[^ 
as  to  bills  and  notes.     A  bankrupt's  two  months  in  prison  be*  lej  L  al.— 
includes  the  day  he  is  committed.  8  Johns.  Cas. 

Art.  3.  The  Calendar  or  Kalendar,  §  1 .  In  the  year  ^^  ^'"^ 
1750,  the  English  parliament  passed  an  act  for  correcting  the 
calendar,  which  extended  to  all  the  king's  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  in  order  to  make  English 
time  agree  with  that  of  most  other  countries  which  embraced 
the  Christian  religion.  This  act  provided,  that  the  old  suppu-  . 
tation  by  which  the  year  began,  March  25th,  should  not  be 
used  after  the  last  day  of  December  1751,  and  that  the  first 
day  of  January  next  following  the  said  last  day  of  December 
should  be  deemed  the  first  day  of  the  year  1752,  and  so  each 
year  to  begin  January  Ist ;  that  the  old  months  should  be  con- 
tinued till  the  second  day  of  September  1752,  as  they  bad 
been  inclusive  ;  and  that  the  natural  day  next  immediately 
after  the  said  second  day  should  be  deemed  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September,  then  omitting  the  eleven  intermediate  nom- 
inal days ;  but  this  was  not  to  afiect  private  rights  or  the  ages 
of  persons.  Otherwise  the  old  calendar  and  leap  year  were 
preserved,  except  also  finding  dial  makmg  every  fourth  year 
leap  year  or  bissexiUe^  made  an  error  of  eleven  minutes  a 
year,  as  explained  below ;  to  correct  this  nearly  it  was  enact- 
ed, that  the  years  1800,  1900,  2100,  2200,  2300,  or  any 
other  hundred  year  after,  except  only  every  fourth  bundreth 
year  of  which  the  year  2000  should  be  the  first,  should  not 
be  deemed  leap  year,  but  a  common  year  of  365  days ;  and 
that  the  years  2000,  2400,  2800,  and  every  fourth  bundreth 
year  after,  and  all  other  years  before  1752  deemed  leap  years, 
should  after  1752  be  deemed  leap  years  or  bisiextile  of  366 
days. 

^  2.  This  calendar  is  used  in  the  United  States,  and  though  -Julian  peri- 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  made  or  adopted,  it  is  not  strictly  composed  of 
right.     It  difiera  from  true  time  thus :  the  true  solar  year,  19,  the  lunar 
or  the  earth's  annual  revolution  round  the  sun,  is  365  days,  ^J-^^^*^^' 
five  hours,  and  forty-nine  minutes,  eleven  minutes  less  than  Sie  solu'  cy- 
365  days,  and  one  quarter  of  a  day.     Leap  year  or  bissextile  demand  15 
adds  one  day.  in  every  four  years,  making  each  year  on  an  Injic^on,  ^ 
average  365  days,  six  hours,  or  365^  days.    This  is  adding 
1 1  minutes  a  year  too  much,  and  making  the  statute  year  1 1 
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Ch.  27.    minutes  longer  than  it  should  be,  or  longer  than  the  solar  year. 

Art.  4.  This  alone  between  1752  and  2400,  makes  a  difference  of 
7128  minutes  between  statute  and  solar  time.  Towards  cmrect- 
ing  this  error,  the  act  in  this  period  omits  five  leap  rears  or 
butextUt  days,  containing  7200  minutes,  that  is,  seventy-two 
minutes  too  much.  There  was  this  former  error,  and  it  arose 
thus :  Julius  Cesar  formed  the  Julian  year  by  adding  leap 
year  every  fourth  year,  making  in  each  four  years  period, 
three  years  to  consist  of  366  days  each,  and  one  of  366  days, 
average  year  365  days,  six  hours;  that  is,  eleven  minutes 
more  than  the  true  solar  year.  This  eleven  minutes  from  his 
time  to  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  amounted  to  a  veiy 
considerable  error,  which  at  that  council  was  set  right.  But 
from  that  time  to  the  year  1752  they  made  15,697  minutes ; 
equal  to  ten  days,  twenty-one  hours,  and  thirQr-seven  minutes ; 
that  is,  the  eleven  days  (nearly)  omitted  in  Sept.  1752, 
were  two  hours,  twenty-three  minutes  too  much ;  nmking  this 
statute  year  begin  so  much  before  the  true  solar  year.  The 
operation  of  this  act  is  to  omit  after  January  2400  three  leap 
years,  or  three  bissextile  days,  containing  4320  minutes  in 
each  400  years.  In  that  time  the  eleven  mmutes  make  4400 
minutes,  eighty  minutes  more  than  the  three  omitted  days,  so 
that  four  statute  centuries  will  be  eighty  minutes  kynger  than 
four  solar  centuries.  This  too  large  deduction  of  two  hours 
and  twenty-three  minutes,  and  of  72  minutes  wUl  be  carrected 
by  the  operation  of  the  eighty  minutes  in  1075  years,  and 
solar  and  statute  time  will  come  together  in  the  year  3475, 
and  after  that  the  solar  will  gain  of  the  statute  time  twenty 
minutes  in  a  century. 

§  3.  A.  D.  1582,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  ordered,  that  once 
in  133  years  a  day  should  be  taken  out  of  the  calendar,  to 
wit:  from  the  year  1600  every  hundredth  year  was  to  be  com- 
mon, but  every  four  hundredth  was  to  be  bissextile.  This  was 
called  new  style^  which  the  English  statute  in  substance  adopted, 
Art.  4.  Reasons  far  the  lunar  months.  §  1.  As  every 
one  now  almost  thinks  of  the  calendar,  and  not  of  the  lunar 
month  in  speaking  and  writing,  a  question  naturally  arises, 
why  if  a  statute  speaks  of  a  month  simply,  a  lunar  month  of 
twenty-eight  days  is  to  be  understood  in  any  country  recogni- 
sing the  calendar  month.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  ancient  law 
founded  in  reasons  which  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  Greeks 
computed  by  lunar  months  ;  twelve  of  which  made  354  days, 
eight  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  and  for  the  odd  days,  formed 
a  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  each  twelve  months  and  seven  inter- 
calated moons;  but  these  fell  short  of  nineteen  full  years 
almost  ninety  minutes.     The  Romans  and  Northern  nations 
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also  calculated  in  many  respects  by  moons,  and  a  lunar  revo-    Ch.  27. 
lution  agreeing  nearly  with  four  weeks,  that  period  was  adopted    Art.  4. 
as  a  month.     This  interpretation  of  a  month  was  fixed  in  Eng-  ^^y^^ 
land  &x;.  centuries  before  this  country  was  settled ;  and  the 
idea  of  a  calendar  month  being  familiar  when  it  was  settled, 
when  a  month  was  here  mentioned,  it  came  generally  to  be 
understood  a  calendar  month ;  and  so  has  been  our  construe-  «,n2ey&al. 
tion  of  the  expression,  as  above.     The  twelve  months  hi  the 
year  are  perfectly  familiar  to  all,  whereas  a  lunar  month  has 
for  a  long  time  been  scarcely  thought  of  in  measuring  time. 

^  2.  The  Hegira  or  Mahometan  J^a  began  July  16,  622, 
and  July  16,  1800,  our  .£ra,  should  be  July  16,  1178,  in  the 
JVlahometan.  But  as  the  Mahometan  year  consists  of  twelve 
moons,  that  b,  354  days,  eight  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  it  is 
ten  days,  twenty-one  hours,  and  one  minute  shorter  than  the 
Christian  or  Julian  year.  Hence,  a  century  in  one  calendar  is 
very  different  from  a  century  in  the  other.  Keanetri 

%  3.  The  Romans  regulated  their  calendar  three  times ;  fSSttTs^Sl' 
first,  by  Romulus  :  second,  by  Nnma ;  and  third  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar, as  above.  Romulus  divided  his  year  into  ten  months  of  un- 
equal length.  Mars  or  March  the  first  month,  Mars  being  the 
father  of  the  state.  Numa  added  January  and  February,  but 
there  was  but  little  accuracy  till  Cesar's  time.  Till  his  time 
the  priests  of  superstition  made  the  calculations ;  the  months 
began  on  the  first  day  of  the  moon.  This  was  the  calendar 
whence  the  Nones  and  Ides  were  reckoned.  Calendar  from 
talo  to  call  the  people  together  by  an  inferior  priest  to  hear 
the  regulated  days  d"  the  month  ;  Ides  about  the  middle  of  iu 
Also  the  Jews  regulated  their  passover  partly  by  the  moon ;  gp^^^  ^^^ 
so  Christians  their  Easter  in  conunemoration  of  the  resurrec-  247, 264. 
tion  of  Christ.  The  passover  was  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
moon,  which  fourteenth  day  fell  on  the  vernal  equinox,  or 
after  it,  as  the  moon  happened  to  be.  This  equinox  being  fixed 
to  be  on  the  twenty-first  of  March  at  the  council  of  Nice,  held 
A.  D.  325.  While  many  of  the  Jews  were  Christians  all  kept 
their  Easter  on  the  day  of  the  passover,  and  until  about  A.  D. 
190;  but  when  the  Jews  generally  abandoned  Christianity, 
the  Christians,  except  those  of  Asia,  would  no  longer  keep  their 
Easter  on  the  day  of  this  Jewish  festival,  but  postponed  it  to 
the  Sunday  next  after.  So  now  no  Easter  Sunday  can  be 
earlier  than  the  twenty-second  of  March,  nor  later  than  April 
25.  The  dispute  began  about  Easter  among  Christians  ;  hence 
A.  D.  197,  the  bishop  of  Rome  excommunicated  those  of 
Asia,  because  they  would  not  adopt  the  said  Sunday.  Nor 
have  Christians  since  been  able  to  agree  in  calculating  the  pre- 
cise times  of  the  moon  so  as  to  agree  in  the  time  of  Easter. 
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Ch.  27.    The  word  month  may  mean  lunar  or  calendar,   according  to 
Art.  5.    the  intention  of  the  parties  contracting.     1  Maule  &  SeJ.  R. 
V^^V-Xi^  111,  118,  Lang  v.  Gale. 

^  4.  A  stranger  to  a  deed  is  not  held  to  state  its  precise 

date.  Partridge  v.  Strange  ta  al.,  Plowden  77  ;  Dyer  74  S. 

2  Salk.  462.    ^'9  ^"^  ^^  '^  enough  he  state  the  substance  of  it. 

—1  Cro.  14,       Art.  5.  7%6  day  of  the  date  how  construed.    ^  1.  An  tvt- 

*^**®  ?«  E"i'  possible  date  is  as  no  date,  and  the  pit.  must  declare  of  the 

sio4,  PuUen     time  of  making  the  contract;  and  m  said  Drury  s  case  it  was 

V,  BensoD.      held  that  the  deliveiy  of  the  deed  is  the  true  date,  and  not 

the  one  expressed  in  the  deed  ;  for  the  deed  takes  efiect  from 

its  delivery,  and  hence  that  is  its  date  when  it  begins  to  ope- 

Cow|^7i4,    rate. 

726,  Pogh  &  $  2.  When  a  power  is  given  to  A,  m  a  marriage  settlement, 
of  LeSs—  ^^  lease  lands  for  21  years,  in  possession  and  not  in  reversion, 
Pow.onPow.  A  made  a  lease  of  21  years  to  his  only  daughter,  to  com- 
483 10  641.—  mence  from  the  day  of  the  date.  The  court  held  tfiis  a  good 
of  Ld^MaD^  lettse,  and  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court  considered  every  case 
field's  decis-   on  the  subject,  and  decided  that  from  may  mean  inclusive  or 

^nd' Jd^IlE  ^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^®  ^*y»  according  to  the  context  and  subject 
e23.  '  matter  ;  and  the  court  will  construe  it  so  as  to  efl^tuate  the 

deeds  of  the  parties,  and  not  to  destroy  them. 
8  Bl  Com  §  3.  A  duy's  journey  in  the  Civil  law,  and  in  the  law  of 

318.1-  England,  is  estimated  20  miles ;   so  in  the  law  of  New  York, 

1  Caines*  R    as  to  notice. 

1  Mass.  R.  ^  ^'  ^h^re  there  is  one  date,  as  the  15th  of  October,  1802, 
143,  Com-  in  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  and  another  in  the  condition,  as  Oc- 
monwcalthr.  tober  25,  1802,  the  date  in  the  penal  part  was  taken  as  the 

i*cars6y  •  .  1    . 

^         true  date. 

12  Mod.  401,      §  5.  In  tliis  case  it  was  held  that  if  A  give  a  ^^eneral  release 

Bishop  &,c.  17.  to  B,  on  a  certain  day,  and  he  the  same  day  gives  a  bill  or 

Bridges.         jjQ^g  ^Q  ^^  bearing  even  date  with  the  release,  this  shall  not 

discharge  the  bill  or  note  ;  but  the  release  shall  be  deemed  to 

be  first  made. 

Marius  Lex         ^^'  "^  ^  ^^'^  ^^  payable  on  a  certain  day,  it  is  not  payable 
Mer.  24,Chit-  till  the  day  is  expired,  and  no  action  can  be  commenced  till 
ty  on  Bills      the  next  day.      But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  by  a  modern 
«  t!  R.^212.    coniniercial  rule,  on  bills  and  negotiable  notes,  the  day  of  the 
date  is  not  computed,  but  the  day  of  the  demand  or  payment. 
And  "  a  bill  payable  at  so  many  days  sight,  is  to  be  accounted 
so  many  days  next  after  the  bill  shall  be  accepted,  or  else  pro- 
tested for  non-acceptance."     Where  four  days  may  be  from 
Wednesday  to  Tuesday,  as  four  days  to  ,perfect  bail  after  ex- 

2  H  Bl  66  ccplion  ;  exception  on  Wednesday,  party  has  to  the  next  Tues- 
North  V.  Ev-  day ;  for  Wednesday  is  exclusive,  Sunday  is  no  day,  and  Men* 
ans.  day  is  all  reckoned  inclusive. 
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Art.  6.  The  effect  of  altering  the  date  of  a  bill.     ^1.    In    Ch.  27* 
this  case  the  court  held,  Lord  Kenyon,  Asbhurst,  and  Gross,     ^rt.  6. . 
Justices,  contra  BuUer,  that  where  the  date  of  a  bill  accepted  V^V^^ 
was  altered  by  one  unknown,  from  March  26th  to  March  20th,  4T.R.  320, 
the  bill  was,  thereby,  rendered  void — and  that  no  action  lay  ?!"^®'  •• 

•     *  -.u  *  •     r  r         •  •  Miller. 

upon  It  against  the  acceptor,  even  in  favor  of  an  innocent  en-  officer  alleg- 
dorsee,  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  that  the  date  is  a  materi-  ed  to  have 
al  part  of  the  bill ;   and  that  there  is  no  difference  between  a  ^®"„*PB°^"*' 
bill  and  a  deed.    If  any  however,  the  law  will  accord  most  proof  ap- 
against  the  alterations  of  bills  that  circulate  in  the  market.  P^["^®^  '^  ^^Y 
Deed  may  be  altered  by  consent  of  parties  in  a  material  part,  continued  on 
In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  if  a  note  be  given  to  pay  tbatalle^d, 
in  sixty  days,  the  court  will  supply  the  words  from  the  date^  !?  5?°?'^ 
and  construe  it  to  exclude  the  day  of  the  date  ;  for  otherwise  628.~See* 
a  note  payable  in  one  day,  would  be  payable  immediately  af-  Ch.  97,  a.  8. 
ter  making  it.     13  Johns.  R.  470.  ^^  ^^'  ^ 

^  2.  This  court  decided,  that  if  a  statute  be  passed  on  the  Jones,  cited 
1st.  day  of  July,  1812,  as  the  double  duty  act  of  Congress  ^PhU.Evid. 
was,  to  take  effect  from  and  after  passing  it,  the  day  of  pas-  District 
sing  the  act  is  excluded,  and  it  takes  effect  from  that  day.    A  Court  Maine, 
writ  of  error  was  sued  out,  but  dropt.     So  is  Latless,  ex'r.  v.  S^^^i^i^. 
Holmes  &  al.  T.  R.  660 ;  but^ecta  Ch.  224,  a.  7,  s.  4.  r.  Patten  &** 

^  3.  This  was  assumpsit  on  several  promissory  notes,  each  al- 
under  $6,  made  by  the  defts.  payable  to  bearer,  all  dated  be-  Jj^^Ba^yfe 
fore  April  1,  1805,  not  wholly  in  writing  but  partly  printed.  al,v.Taber 
By  statute  of  1804,  ch.  68,  no  action  could  be  maintained  on  *'■'• 
such  notes  issued  after  AprO  1,  1805.     Held,  the  defts.  must 
prove  these  notes  issued  after  April  1,  1805,   to  bring  them 
within  the  act,  and  that  the  pits,  were  not  bound  to  prove 
the 'delivery  to  themselves. 

^  4.  October  2, 1775,  Congress  resolved  that  when  the  word 
month  is  used,  a  calendar  month  is  meant.  This  was  only 
making  the  common  opinion  of  th^  country  statute  law.  sCranch  229 

<^  5.  The  bond  declared  on,  bore  date  October  3,  and  the  cooke  p. 
bond  produced,  on  oyer,  January  3,  preceding.     Deft,  demur-  Graham's 
red  generally  to  the  declaration — •joinder---demurrer  with-  *  °*'^' 
drawn  and  deft,  pleaded  general  performance  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  bond ;   pit.  replied,  and  assigned  a  breach  be. ; 
the  deft,  rejoined  ;  to  this  rejoinder  the  pit.  demurred  special- 
ly, and  assigned  five  causes  of  demurrer ;  judgment  thereon 
for  the  pit. ;   deft,  on  leave  filed  an  additional  plea ;   replica- 
tion thereto,  and  judgment  for  the  pit.  below ;  deft,  filed  bills 
of  exception  &c.     On  error  brought.  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held,  1st.  The  said  variance  as  to  the  date  of 
the  bond  was  matter  of  substance  and  fatal.    2d.  By  theoyer, 
the  bond  was  made  part  of  the  declaration.     3d.  There  was 
a  bad  declaration,  a  bad  rejoinder,  and  a  special  demurrer  by 
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Ch.  36.  the  pit*,  to  the  rejoinder.  4th.  When  the  pleadings  Itre  thus 
Jlfi.  1.  spread  on  the  record  by  a  demurrer,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court 
to  examine  the  tghohj  and  go  to  the  first  enror.  5di.  When 
the  special  demurrer  is  by  the  pit.,  his  own  pleadings  are  to 
be  scrutinized,  and  the  court  will  notice  what  would  ba^e 
been  bad  on  a  general  demurrer*  6th.  This  variance  in  thd 
date  of  the  bond  had  clearly  been  bad  on  general  demurrer. 
When  a  note  demandable  immediately,  is  on  interest  from  a 
month  named,  but  no  year,  the  month  of  the  name  is  that 
nearest  the  date.    3  Caines'  R.  89,  Whitney  9.  Crosby. 


CHAPTER  XXVta. 


ISSUMPSrr,  RULBB  of  damages  in  ;  DAMAGES  HOW  AMUB* 

TAINED  THEREIN. 

^  ^in^^*       ^  ^^  ^^^  object  of  this  action  is  to  recover  damages  for 
^  '^  a  breach  of  contract  or  promise,  the  principles  on  frfiich,  and 

the  rules  by  which  damages  are  ascertained,  may  veiy  prop- 
erly be  considered  here.  And  though  they  are  generaDy  a»' 
certained  by  the  jury  in  a  late  stage  in  the  suit,  yet  rules  in 
cases  of  contracts  will  generally  be  found,  by  which  the  jury 
is  to  be  governed.  It  is  best  to  bring  these  rules  together  in 
order  to  have  a  fair  view  of  them. 

As  by  our  law,  an  action  must  be  brought  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  or  in  the  Common  Pleas,  without  an  appeal,  or 
with  one,  according  to  the  sum  the  ph.  recovers,  it  is  best,  and 
often  necessary,  before  the  pit.  commences  his  action,  to  con- 
sider, and  often  accurately,  by  what  rules,  and  on  what  ground, 
the  sum  he  may  recover  in  damages  will  be  ascertained.  The 
like  inquiry  is  important  in  New  York,  and  most  of  the  other 
states. 
flfasfl.  Act,  Abt.  1.   General  principles.     ^1    By  the  act,  it  is  provid- 

Oct.  30, 1784.  ed  that  when  the  deft,  does  not  appear  "  by  himself  or  hisat- 
ShepMird^r!    ^™®y>  ^is  default  shall  be  recorded,  and  the  charge  in  the 
Chester.—      declaration  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  to  be  true,  and  the 
6  T.  It  87.     court  thereupon  shall  give  such  damages  as  they  shall  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  the  pit.  shall  have  sustained,'*  unless  he  move  for 
a  jury  of  inquirj',  to  inquire  into  the  damages.     Hence  by 
this  act  the  ph.,  at  his  election,  may  have  his  damages  assessed 
by  the  judges  or  the  jury.    Laws  of  Miune,  Ch«  59« 
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^  2.  The  Cnglish  practice  is  to  ascertain  the  damages  bjr    Cb,  38. 
the  judges  only,  when  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  calculation ;  and     A'U  3* 
if  the  amount  of  the  pit's,  damages  can  be  ascertained  with*  ^^w^ 
out  a  jury's  intervention,  it  may  be  proved  under  a  commis-  3  T.  r.  639, 
sion  of  bankruptcy,  as  stock  on  a  certain  day ;  so  interest  on  uttcrson  ». 
a  given  debt  for  a  certain  time.      8  D.  b  E.  326,  396,  410;  _™^|  i^S* 
Dougl.  302 ;  1  H.  BL  252,  541 ;  3  Dah  355 ;  2  Saund.  107.  — i  Dal.  186! 

^  3.  In  this  case  the  manner  of  computing  damages  on  d^  ^7^  ^'  '^^^ 
preciated  money,  was  this ;  first  the  paper  was  reduced  to  spe*  4  Man.  R. 
cie  value  by  the  scale  of  depreciation ;   and  then  the  interest  ^^t  ^des  k 
was  computed  on  the  specie  amount,  and  both  constituted  the  Goodiilto^* 
pit's,  damages.      Same  rule  in  Virginia,  as  to  British  debts 
paid  to  the  stat«.     1  Hen.  b  Mun.  144,  State  v.  Walker. 

§  4.  In  this  case  the  uforrantee  of  lands  was  evicted  of  4 1^,^  ^ 
them  by  an  execution  for  the  debt  of  the  warrantor's  testator,  I6I,  Vfymtm 
and  the  warrantee  redeemed  them  within  the  year ;  the  sum  he  **  Brigdea. 
paid,  and  interest,  was  held  to  be  the  measure  of  his  dama- 
ges ;  this  sum  removed  the  incumbrance.    Decided  in  an  action 
on  the  covenant  in  the  deed.  Same  rule  settled  in  New  York. 

§  5.  It  is  a  settled  rule  that  the  pit*  may  recover  less,  but  i^p  ^  p 
never  more  damages  than  he  declares  for,  but  he  may  always  I9i,  198.— 
recover  his  costs  over.     And  in  all  cases  where  the  pit.  has  ^  ^^^  ^^^- 
damages  by  the  common  law,  he  also  has  costs. 

«^  6.  Jn  oisumptit  promises  are  the  foundation  of  damages,  see  the  mle 
which  are  for  the  delivery  of  goods,  or  for  transporting  stock,  «« to  dima- 
or  some  property,  on  demand,  or  on  some  day  named ;  some-  ^ii^eS^^  ^ 
times  to  pay  an  unreasonable  sum,  and  sometimes  on  failure  to  Louisiana,  p. 
perform,  to  pay  a  sum  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty.     In  these  £(»,  a.60l(c. 
cases  it  is  material  to  see  how,  and  at  what  point  of  time,  the 
pit.  is  to  have  his  damages. 

§  7.  The  judges  will  increase  the  damages  given  by  the  |  j^^  105^ 
jury  only  in  mayhewif  and  this  on  inspection,  and  according  lo  —1  Wil.  6, 
discretion.  Sm^  '* 

^  8.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  if  the  pit.  in  reptevin  4^^."r. 
neglect  to  prosecute  his  action,  or  replevy  goods  taken  in  eze-  ^H,  Broee  9. 
cution,the  deft's.  damages  are  6  per  cent,  on  then:  bond,  and  ''®*™^*"- 
in  all  other  cases  Mch  as  the  jury  ahnll  assess. 

^  9.  Damages  assessed  against  defaulters,  thou^  deft's.  s  Strange 
pl^ding  to  isiue  acquitted ;  and  aee  SU  v«  ChadekiU.  ^^^* 

Art.  2.  PramUes  to  deUoer  g^odB^  irantfer ttoek,  ^^m$*a 
day  named.  ^  1.  If  in  theae  cases  the  pk.  baa  a  ri|^  m  lay 
Ae  express  promise  aside,  and  resoK  to  iua  kgid  eiiifwjwiV, 
it  is  a  distinct  matter,  and  wfll  not  be  considered  in  this  place. 
But  if  be  brings  his  action  en  die  express  promise,  the  ques- 
tion is  how  his  damages  shall  be  ascertained ;  between  the  day 
•f  delivery  agreed  00,  and^  day  of  trial  Bic.^tbe  value  may 
vary  very  muck 
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Ch.  28.        ^  2.  But  the  rule  seems  to  be  well  fixed,  that  the  value  on 

Art.  2.      the  day  agreed  upon  for  the  delivery,  transfix,  fac,  shall  be 

V^ry^^  the  measure  of  damages,  wiih  interest  thereon  from  that  daj. 

On  that  day,  or  at  least  the  moment  it  ends,  the  pit.  becomes 

entitled  to  have  the  goods  or  stock  &c. ;   his  right  of  action 

then  attaches  to  recover  his  damages  for  the  non-delivery  or 

transfer,  and  the  right  of  action  is  not  afiected  by  any  subs^ 

quent  rise  or  fall  in  price  of  the  things  to  be  delivered  or 

transferred ;  and  scyure  the  authorities  on  the  whole.   Engb'sh 

cases  generally  so ;   only  one  case,  Shephard  v.  Johnson  is 

contra ;  and  this  doubted. 

Gil.  on  Leas-      ^  3.  The  jury  must  assess  damages  according  to  the  value 

es  360.--        Qf  ^jjg  corn,  at  the  time  it  was  to  be  delivered.      And  where 

oi/rancb  298.    ,  .  i     •     j  *i_         i     •     *i_ 

the  recompense  is  merely  m  damages,  the  rule  is  the  same  in 
simple  and  special  contracts.  In  1779,  land  in  Virginia  was 
leased  by  deed,  annual  rent  jS26,  current  money,  forever. 
Held,  the  rent  was  to  be  reduced,  not  by  the  scale  of  depre- 
ciation, but  the  actual  annual  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  made,  in  specie.  2  Cranch  10,  Faw's  case  ;  1 
Hen.  b  Mun.  361,  338,  Nichola's  ex'r.  v.  Tyler,  in  chancery. 
A  bond  was  given  while  paper  money  was  depreciating ;  ad- 
judged it  was  not  liable  to  the  scale  of  depreciation,  in  case  of 
proof,  by  circumstances,  it  grew  out  of  a  hard  money  debt, 
payable  therein,  though  this  fact  did  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
the  bond  ;  the  circumstances  appeared  in  accounts  in  writing. 
See  Ambler  v.  Wild,  2  Washr  36 ;  Bogle  8^  al.  v.  Vowles, 
1  Call.  244 ;  Call  v.  Ruffin,  1  Call  334  and  524;  Walker  v. 
Walker,  2  Wash.  195  ;  Pleasants  v.  Bibb,  1  Wash.  8,  on  this 
subject  of  depreciation.  Though  the  Virginia  act  applied  the 
scale  at  the  date  of  tlie  contract,  it  allowed  the  courts  some 
discretionary  power,  and  Shipwith  v.  Clinch,  2  Call  253,  the 
inquiry  went  behind  tlie  date  of  the  contract. 

2  Hen.  &  M.  550,  557,  Faulcon,  admr.  of  Hamlin,  v. 
Harriss ;  depreciation  of  specie  from  1774  to  1783  kc.,  100 
per  cent,  in  Virginia,  compared  with  lands  and  slaves,  as  when 
Harriss,  in  1782,  gave  a  bond  to  Hamlin,  X50,000  penalty, 
conditioned  to  pay  £1000  specie,  ^^or  such  further  sum  as 
should  be  equal  to  the  said  £1000,  in  the  year  1774,  tliat  is 
to  say,  to  purchase  as  much  land  and  as  many  negroes  as  it 
might  have  done  at  that  time."  Held,  not  usury,  and  tlie  ju- 
ry found  £1000,  in  1774,  would  have  purchased  as  much 
land  and  as  many  slaves  as  £2000  in  1782,  1783,  1784, 
1785,  1786  and  1787,  witliin  which  years  said  bond  was  pay- 
able. Held,  also  the  ph.  to  recover  such  difference  must 
state  and  aver  it  in  his  declaration. 
Cowpt?'*"         '^  ^'  '^  ^"^  ^^  entitled  to  estovers^  and  is  deprived  of  them, 

r.  Andrews.— Lutw.  58.-3  Wils.  429.— Stra.  406. 
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he  shall  recover  damages  not  according  to  the  value  when  the    Ch.  28. 
action  is  brought,  but  the  value  when  thejr  become  due.      In     Art.  3. 
all  the  declarations  in  the  books,  the  value  is  laid  on  the  day  ^^*y^a^ 
of  delivery.     Dyer  82  ;   8  D.  fc.  E.  162,  Saunders  v.  Ken- 
tish. 

'^  5.  If  one  be  to  pay  on  such  a  day  five  quarters  of  corn,  Powell  on 
and  at  the  day  of  the  contract  entered  into  it  is  valued  at  i^^^^ii 
£50,  and  at  the  day  of  payment  at  £5,  the  promise  will  be  speake  v.  ' 
entitled  either  to  the  five  quarters  of  corn  or  the  £6.     Hence,  Speakc— 
if  he  sue  for  the  damages  on  the  contract,  £5  is  the  measure  Ga^dinef»^ 
of  them.     But  if  the  thing,  as  stock  to  be  transferred,  rise  in  Fallen.— 
value  after  the  day  and  before  the  decree,  a  court  of  equity  3Cranch278. 
may  order  the  thing  itself  to  be  delivered.     Damages,  the  ^i^es. 
value  of  the  flour  th^  day  the  cause  of  action  arose. 

^  6.  In  this  case.  Fish  r.  Wheeler,  the  declaration  was  on  ^^  ^^'^^^• 
a  note  of  hand,  dated  Dec.  26,  1781,   value,  received  in  nso/Essex, 
continental  money,  I  promise  the  pit.  to  pay  him  or  order  Fishr.whee- 
£600   in  Pierce's  and   Imlay's   final   settlements,  so  called  j^^iLstni!* 
&c.,  on  or  before  the  26th  day  of  February  17Q7,  with  inter-  406,  Dutch  «. 
est  if  not  paid  at  the  aforesaid  time.    No  value  was  laid  in  the  y^*"®°-,T; . 

ms  1  .     t     i.       1  1.  .  .  I  •      .  r  *  2  Burr.  1011. 

writ.     Ihese  kind  of  pubhc  securities  at  this  time  ot  payment  .aveijr. 
were  worth  2«.  2d,  in  the  pound,  when  the  action  was  com-  629.-4  Ves. 
menced  7#.,  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  12t.  4rf.  in  the  pound.  ^^'c^Tev. 
The  question  was  if  the  jury  should  assess  as  damages  the  2i6.~nvash. 
value  2$.  2d.  m  the  pound  on  Feb.  26,  1787.     After  several  i— i  Bay. 
arguments  this  value  at  the  time  of  payment  was  adopted  by       *      »^'* 
the  court  as  the  rule.     Same  principle  adopted  3  Wheaton's 
R.  200 ;  also  3  Cranch  298 ;  same  principle  6  Wheaton  209, 
218  ;  holds  too  as  to  real  estate,  id. 

^  7.  The  underwriter's  contract  of  insurance  is  of  indemnity  If^^  ^' 
or  of  warranty,  that  the  thing  shall  go  safe  and  undamaged  ;  2  Burr.  1167. 
and  if  damaged,  he  ^11  pay  the  amount  of  the  damage,  that  — 2  MarshaU 
is,  the  proportion  of  damage,  as  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  &;c.  taking  the  ^^' 
prime  costs  as  the  basis ;  that  is,  the  costs  '^  at  the  outset," 
the  shipping  port.     "  He  has  no  concern  in  any  after  value," 
in  any  rise  or  fall  of  the  market. 

§  8.  TTie  grantor  of  land  covenants  in  his  deed  he  has  an  ^  ^^^^  ^^• 
indefeasible  title ;  after  eviction  the  grantee  recovers  only  the 
▼alue  of  the  land  when  the  deed  was  made,  for  then  the 
cause  of  action  arose. 

Abt.  3.  PromistB  to  deliver  ifc,  on  demand.  ^  1.  In  this 
case  the  time  of  the  demand  made  is  the  rule ;  then  the  pit. 
becomes  entitled  to  the  thing,  and  his  right  of  action  attaches 
and  interest  begins. 

^  2.  This  case,  Bartlett  v.  Moulton,  was  assumpsit  on  a  Man.  S.  Jud. 
note  to  pay  or  deliver  com  on  demand.     The  court  held,  1st,  H?"/^»  •'"?• 

'        '  1784,  Baitlett 
v.  Moulton.  Greenough  v.  Amory,  post,  Insolvency. 
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Ch.  28.    there  must  be  in  actual  demand  made,  and  that  the  eooUnct 

Art.  4.     is  not  broken  till  the  demand  is  made :   2.  That  the  damages 

s^^y^^  must  be  estimated  according  to  the  price  of  com  at  the  time 

of  making  the  demand :    3.  That  fidb  to  the  amount  of  iC27 

paid  and  endorsed  on  the  note  was  no  evidence  of  a  demand 

of  payment. 

3  T.  R.  68a»       \  3.  The  promise  in  this  case  was  to  tranrfer  stock,  but  no 

v^Vera^T^  time  was  named  for  doing  it.    The  promisor  became  a  bank* 

nipt.    The  court  held,  that  the  day  of  the  bankruptcy  was  the 

last  day  he  could  have  to  transfer  the  stock,  and  directed  the 

jury  to  enter  a  verdict  for  the  pit.  for  £5750,  the  price  of  the 

stock  on  that  day.     As  this  was  the  last  day  he  had  to  trans* 

fer,  it  became  a  first  day  and  operated  as  a  day  appointed,  or 

as  a  demand,  as  the  pit's,  right  of  action  then  commenced  and 

nD«y'8  Ca ,    attached.     In  cases  ot  frauds  the  jury  is  not  restrained  to  any 

particular  rule  of  damages, 
a  W.Bl.  1078,      ^  4.  Iq  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  if  A  agrees  or  coo- 
Thmhili      tracts  to  buy  lands,  to  which  without  collusion  the  title  proves 
defective,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  damages  for  the  loss  of  fab 
bargain }  and  Blackstone  J.  said,  *^  these  contracts  are  merely 
on  condition  frequently  expressed,  but  always  implied,  that 
the  vendor  has  a  good  title."    "  Aiid  if  he  has  not,  the  return 
of  the  deposit  with  interest  and  costs  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected." 
l>oagl.87S,        ^5,  In  all  these  cases  it  seems  reasonable  for  the  jmj  Id 
206!^^  Com.  S'^®  interest  as  damages,  after  the  day  fixed  for  pajrment,  or 
D.  406.—       after  the  demand  made,  on  general  principles.     See  Interest 
2  w.  Bi.  761.  gujj  Insolvency,  post. 

2  Ld.  Raym.  §  ^*  No  damages  can  be  recovered  for  any  matter  arising 
1382,  Baker  after  action  commenced.  If  entire  damages  be  given,  judgv 
V.  Backe.        j^^^^  jg  arrested  if  ii  cannot  be  for  all. 

Art.  4.  Promises  to  pay  unreasonable  sums, 

1  Wils.  2»6.        {j  i^  When  a  bargain  is  so  exceedingly  unreasonable  as  evi- 

Joncs  r^Mor-  dently  to  have  been  made  under  some  mistake  of  both  parties, 

gan.  the  promisor  may  be  relieved  and  charged  with  reasonable 

damages  even  by  a  jury,  as  where  one  agreed  to  pay  for 

shoeing  a  horse,  a  barley-corn  for  the  first  nail,  and  so  doable 

every  nail,  which  amounted  to  500   quarters.      The  court 

directed  the  jury  to  find  a  less  and  reasonable  sum.  'This  was 

held  clearly  to  be  a  bargain  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would 

make.     There  is  a  like  case  6  Mod.  305. 

12  Mod.  &42,      ^  2.  Where  the  ph.  has  recovered  damages  in  assault  and 

5^,^  Filter  r.  b^mgry^  ^gy  ^re  according  to  the  injury,  and  a  full  satisfaction ; 

and  no  action  lies  for  consequential  damages. 
1  Man.  R.  ^  3.  Where  by  law  damages  are  to  be  doubled  or  trebled, 

^^*  and  the  jury  finds  single  damages,  the  court  doubles  or  trebles 

them  be. 
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^  4%  Owaers  of  a  vessel  held  to  pay  more  for  their  master's    Ch.  38. 
misconduct  to  the  party  injured  by  him  than  they  recovered    ArL  5. 
of  him  in  their  suit  against  him.     The  sum  they  paid  not  a  ^^V^b/ 
feed  measure  ;  1  Dallas  185. 

Art.  5.  Damages  agreed  Oi  measure.    ^  1.  When  a  for*  i  w.  B1. 889, 
feiture  or  sum  is  named  in  an  agreement  &cc.,  the  question  ?!r|r'|?fv 
often  is,  when  it  »  fixed  by  the  parties  and  ought  to  be  con*  ese.— ii>ay*f 
sidered  as  the  measure  of  damages;  or  when  it  is  a  mere  Ca.  iD£.2fiO, 
penalty  to  be    chancered,    or   damages  liquidated  by   the  ^'^  o^f"fauid 
parties  and  not  to  be  chancered.    If  a  servant  depart  from  his  Um  jury  b 
master's  service  and  pay  the  penalty,  no  action  lies  against  the  "^^  ooniDed 
enticer.     And  Lord  Mansfield  observed,  the  true  constrnctioo  role'o/dam^ 
of  all  articles  guarded  with  a  penalty,  is  to  afford  either  '^  of  agM,  Norton 
two  remedies  to  be  pursued  at  the  option  of  the  party  injur-  J;  ?*^?J*^ 
ed  ;"  one  from  time  to  time  for  real  damages^  and  a  remedy  «  written 
given  in  terrarem  by  way  of  punishment  beyond  the  value  of  ooDtnetfora 
the  injury  done,  and  therefore  called  a  penalty.    When  equity  ^^  I^^hmT' 
considers  this  penalty  as  a  security  to  enforce  the  performance  mea8w«,id. 
of  the  thing  it  will  relieve  against  it,  but  not  when  considered  TT^^' 
as  a  rigorous  punishment. 

^  3.  In  this  case,  Lawrence  «•  Parker,  this  subject  of  liqui-  i  Mass.  R. 
dated  damages  is  considered ;  and  there  b  considerable  doubt  ]^llJ^^^ 
what  damages  are  to  be  viewed  as  liquidated  or  ascertained  ker. 
by  agreement  of  the  parties. 

(^  3.  This  seems  now  to  be  well  settled,  Aat  one  m  this  i  vr.  m.  80is, 
case  of  assumpsit,  as  well  as  in  some  other  cases,  may  recover  ^}!^^^^  *• 
in  damages  more  than  the  penalty  of  a  charter-party  or  other  a i\K aw" 
contract,  for  a  breach  thereof.    So  more  than  the  penalty  of  a  Longdale  v. 
bond,  6  D.  &  E.  a03;  1  East  436  ;  see  Ch.  112,  a.  5,  s.  3;  ^''«^- 
Bunb.  23 ;  4  D.  &  E.  33 ;  2  H.  Bl.  436,  547 ;  2  W.  Bl. 
1190;  2  P.  W.  191;  Stra.533;  10  Mod.  511 ;  2  Dal.  352; 
4  Dal.  149. 

^  4.  And  even  against  a  surety  in  a  bond,  though  this  has  i  Maas.  R. 
been  much  contested%  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  2S?L?*"'"  ^' 
the  surety  makes  the  contract  as  to  pay  money  with  interest, 
he  engages  as  to  all  the  reasonable  consequences ;  and  his 
contract  in  fact,  is  to  pay  principal  and  interest,  though  they 
shall  together  exceed  the  penalty.  See  Ch.  148,  a.  1,  s.  9, 
as  to  surety ;  but  see  a.  13,  s.  3. 

^  5.  If  one  agree  to  perform  certain  woiic  each  week,  and  Fletcher  r. 
on  failure  to  pay  a  weekly  sum,  Ais  is  not  a  penalty ;  but  Dycbe.— 
is  in  the  nature  oif  liquidated  damages.    Ashhurst  J.  said,  Ais  L|^^£; 
is  a  case  of  liquidated  damages  agreed  on  to  prevent  disputes ;  3  caines*  R. 
it  would  be  diffieuh  for  a  jury  to  ascertain  the  damages.   Bui-  43,  but6  Ve9. 
ler  J.  said,  this  is  a  case  of  liquidated  damages,  and  like  ^'*' 
demurrage.    In  either  case  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  pre-- 
cisely  what  daaaages  the  party  has  really  sustained;   and^ 
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Gh.  28*    therefore,  the  contracting  parties  agree  to  ptf  a  stipulated 
ArL  5.     sum.     No  damages  on  recognisance  of  bail  for  delay  of  exe- 
^^ry^^  cution,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1130. 

4  Barr.  2226,  ^  6.  The  party  agreed  to  marry  or  pay  such  a  sum ;  this 
p^^  !Lp  ^""^  ^^  fixed,  and  is  the  ascertained  damages  by  agreemeDt, 
on  Coo.  206.  ^^^  I^^^^  Mansfield  said,  "  there  is  a  difierence  between 
— 4  D.  &  £.  covenants  in  general,  and  covenants  secured  by  a  penalty  or 
13, 14.  forfeiture.     In  the  latter  case  the  obligee  has  bis  electioD.'' 

Stinson  v.  Hughes. 

2  Wilt.  6, 6,  ^  7.  On  a  bond  or  contract  given  to  save  a  parish  harmless 
Cookj.Pcttit  from  the  maintenance  of  a  bastard  child,  the  codrt  held, 
(^Q^_  '  that  a  penalty  in  such  a  contract  cannot  be  chancered,  and  is 
a  Vera.  119.  not  within  the  3  b  4  of  Anne.  It  must  be  because  there  i»  no 
lis  Adk  896!  '"'®  ^^  chancer  by-  1  Fonb.  Eq.  142,  166  ;  2  Do.  423. 
Mod.  8  &  9,  ^  8.  ^^  Chancery  never  relieves,  but  in  such  cases  where  it 
113.— 2  Pow.  can  give  some  compensation  in  damages,  and  when  there  is 
Wafer^v  ^^  some  rule  to  be  the  measure  of  damages  to  avoid  being  arbi- 
Mocato.         trary  ;"  never  without  a  rule  or  measure  of  damages. 

3  Bl.  Com.  ^  9.  A  court  of  chancery  no  more  than  a  court  of  law  can 
436.  relieve  against  a  penalty  in  the  nature  of  stated  damages ;" 

"  nor  can  mere  damages"  be  adjudged  by  the  chancellor's 
conscience,  but  only  by  a  jury,  it  is  their  exclusive  province 
to  ascertain  mere  damages,  except  in  Justices'  courts  tzc.  in 
small  cases,  and  not  in  these  in  all  the  States. 
2  Chan.  Cases  ^  10.  One,  an  agent  of  the  company,  covenanted  he  wosld 
]^^r"5  o^'  not  trade  for  himself  fcc.  in  several  commodities,  on  a  penalty, 

on  Con.  SfiUO,  i.,  i  ^       t      ■*  r     ^  1  It'll 

Blake  p.  E.  I.  which  much  exceeded  the  value  of  the  goods ;  he  did  however 
Company.      trade.    Being  sued,  he  proved  tlie  trading  to  be  for  their  ben- 
efit.    But  the  court  held,  there  could  be  no  relief  against  tho 
penalty,  as  there  was  no  measure  of  damages. 
Mass.  S.J.  §  11.  Peters  bound  himself  to  find  Mrs.  Wilkins  necessaries 

iw'peiere    ^"r*"g  l*^*^*  ^"^  mortgaged  land  as  security ;  he  neglected  to 
V.  Wilkins.     find  the  necessaries  &c.  and   she  brought  an  action  of  eject- 
ment to  recover  the  land.     And  the  court  held,  the  contract 
could  not  be  chancered,  there  being  nothing,  no  rule  to  ascer- 
tain the  damages  by,  and  the  court  said  that  they  may  amount 
to  the  penalty. 
2  Wiis.  377,         §  12.  But  in  a  lease  it  was  provided,  that  if  tlie  lessee  cut 
Drape  r.         trees  and  did  not  repair,  he  should  be  subject  to  the  penalty 
Brand.  ^f  £500.     He  Cut  trees  and   did  not  repair,  but  the  court 

held,  that  on  8  fc  9  W.  III.  Ch.  10,  the  jury  ought  to  con- 
sider the  whole  case,  and  assess  the  real  damages  done  to  the 
farm. 
Cown.  357,         §  13.  And  wherc  the  deft,  agreed  on  a  penalty  of  £250 
Goodwin  r.     ^q  gj^j.  g^  p|j^  ^^ J  jq  begin  in  fourteen  days,  and  failed.     On 

What  a  pen-  the  8  &  9  W.  III.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  tlie  act  directed  that 
aity,  2  Bos.  it  the  penalty  should  not  be  levied  in  any  case,  but  the  judgment 

1  .  <}40. 
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iDost  be  as  usual  to  recover  the  debt  as  heretofore,  but  dteo  it    Ch.  38« 
only  stands  as  a  security  for  ttie  damages  sustaiued.  Art*  6* 

^14.  From  these,  and  many  other  cases  that  might  be  ci-  K^'yr^j 
ted,  it  is  difficuk  to  decide  when  the  pit.  is  to  recorer  the  pen*  a  Bbf.feP. 
aky  in  any  contract  as  such,  or  the  penalty  as  damages  stated  ^^-^  w. 
by  the  parties ;   or  3d,  when  he  is  to  recover  real  damages*       ^^.^' 
No  precise  Une  seems  to  be  drawn  between  the  cases.     By 
the  Massachusetts  acts,  provision  is  made  respecting  penalties; 
but  they  do  not  affi9ct  the  above  distinctions. 

^15.  This  act  provides  that  in  all  cases,  in  the  Supreme  »  .  . 
Judicial  Court  or  Commdn  Pleas,  ^^  to  recover  the  fiarfeiture  M^'4,  iW 
annexed  to  any  articles  of  agreement,  covenant,  contract,  or 
ciiarter-party,  bond,  obligation,  or  other  specialty,''  when  the 
forfeiture,  breach,  or  non-performance,  shail  be  found  by  a  ju- 
ry, by  the  defauk  or  confession  of  the  deft.,  or  upon  demur- 
rer, ^e  court  make  up  judgment  tat  the  pit.,  ^^  to  recover  so 
much  as  is  due  in  equity  and  good  conscience." 

$  16.  And  by  another  act  it  is  provided,  that  a  judgment  Man.  Act, 
on  a  penalty  in  a  bond,  payable  by  instalments,  shall  stand  as  March  1, 
a  security  for  further  damages.    These  acts  are  the  old  pro-  ^^^* 
vince  laws  revised. 

$  17.  On  these  acts  a  penalty  can  be  found  or  confessed, 
and  so  recovered ;  or  when  the  pit.  sues  for  it,  and  it  can  be 
chancered  only  when  he  sues  for  it,  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Peteri  v.  WiUoiiu^  only  when  there  is  something  to  ekanetr  by  ; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  Cook  v.  Petit  &  al.,  before.  So  it  can- 
not be  chancered  where  the  sum  is  as  damages  agreed  and 
stated  by  the  parties,  as  in  Fletcher  v.  Dyche  ;  or  where  the 
pit.  sues  merely  for  his  damages,  as  stated  in  some  of  the  pre- 
ceding cases. 

$  18.  If  there  be  any  general  principle  applying  to  the  ca- 
ses, a  part  of  which  are  stated  in  this  fifth  article,  it  is  this-r- 
that  whenever  one  agrees  to  perform  services  be.,  and  if  he 
fail,  to  forfeit  such  a  sum,  this  sum  is  the  measure  of  dama- 
ges, whenever  it  may  be  inferred  the  parties  so  intended  it,  or 
whenever  it  is  the  best  rule  in  the  case,  from  the  uncertainQr 
in  applying  any  odier,  for  want  of  a  measure  of  damages. 

^  19.  In  debt  on  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  pajrable  by  mstal-  1  nitM.  R. 
neots,  according  to  said  act  of   1799,  ^  court  will  enter  1^''^>^ 
judgment  for  die  damaged  ineurred  up  to  the  time  of  the  ^^  ^^ 
judgment. 

^20.  In  a  jodgment  on  a  mortgage,  principal  and  interest  s  Maft.  B. 
were  allowed  exceeding  the  penalty.  ■*?*»  ^^  •'• . 

Art.  6.  NamtMl  damagea.    ^  1.  If  judgment  be  obtained  2  mIm.  It 
against  a  bankrupt,  who  has  obtained  his  certificate  for  a  debt  874,Se1fH4ce 
due  before  the  bankruptcy,  and  the  execution  ba  delivered  to  **  'i*^Vf^- 

VOL.  I.  70 
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Cu.  28.    the  sheriff,  and  he  neglect  to  serve  it,  the  creditor  can  rdcov*' 
Art.  7.     er  only  nominal  damages. 
^^^v^^        $  2.  So  nominal  damages  were  given  in  tUs  case  because 
Sparfaawk  r.   the  debtor  was  insolvent.     Action  against  the  sheriff. 
^^l«<t.  So  in  an  action  against  the  sheriff  for  the  escape  of  a  debtor, 

2M^arriU    committed  on  original  process,  through  the  insufficiency  of  the 
V.  Lithgow.    goal,  the  jury  has  a  discretion  in  assessing  damages,  and  are 
not  bound  to  find  the  whole  sura.     See  Escape,  Ch.  65,  a.  5. 
6  Miss.  R.  ^  3.  This  was  trover  for  a  horse,  and  damages  were  assess- 

104.  Whee-     ed  by  the  direction  of  the  court. 

Wheelwrifrfat       Damages,  proper  evidence  to  increase  or  decrease,  see 
'  Evidence,  Ch.  85.     Reasonable  damages  for  taking  insuffi- 
cient bail,  13  Mass.  R.  187, 189,  Shacldord  ti  al.  «•  Goodwin. 
8  Mass.  R.  ^  ^'  P^^^Jfi  ^f^  measure  of  damages.      This  was  debt  on 

223,  Pierce  V.  an  obligation  by  which  the  deft,  for  $1  consideration  agreed 
Fuller.  QQ^  iQ  i^m^  2  stage  between  Boston  and  Providence  in  opposi- 

tion to  the  pit's,  stage ;  penalty  |t290.     Held,  this  agreement 
valid,  and  as  the  deft,  had  violated  it,  he  had  incurred  the 
penalty,  the  measure  of  the  damages  liquidated  by  the  par- 
ties ;  and  this  was  only  a  limited  restraint  on  the  deft's.  trade 
or  business. 
10  Mass.  R.         ^  ^*   ^^^  against  a  sheriff  for  the  neglect  of  his  deputy, 
470,  Weld  V.    Cobum.     Cobum  had  an  original  writ  against  W.  Hill,  far  the 
?4  j'*h*'"R    P'*'     ^^^  ^^^  ^°  extreme  sickness  and  poverty,  and  Cobum 
389,^as°o       having  arrested  him,  returned  he  had  taken  bail,  vdien  in  fact 
mitigating      he  had  taken  none.      This  action  was  for  a  fabe  return^  and 

I'johns'  if  ^^®  ^^^^'  ^^^  permitted  to  shew  these  facts  in  mitigation  of 
110.  damages,  and  that  the  debtor  having  recovered  his  health  did 

not  conceal  himself.     The  jury  gave  nominal  damages,  and 

held  well. 
3  Dallas  302       ^  ^*  Judgment  or  decree  affirmed  on  error,  no  damages  but 
304, 337.      '  for  the  delay. 

S  Ik  11—  Art.  7.  Damages  in  trespass.     <5»  1.  A  recovery  in  an  ac- 

3  Dallas  88,  tion  for  assault  and  battery  bars  all  future  actions  or  damages. 
116.— 11  Co.  If  two  commit  a  trespass  or  convert  goods,  and  the  pit.  recovers 
fcMiin.  488"  against  one,  it  bars  trespass  or  trover  against  the  other  ;  for 
— Cro.  Jam.  the  judgment  reduces  the  uncertain  damages  to  a  thing  ad- 
4^B^*^Ab  judged.  If  two  commit  a  trespass,  release  to  one  (see  Cook 
115,  Sabenr.  ^*  Jenner,  Ch.  167,  a.  3,)  is  a  bar  as  to  the  other.  Judgment 
Long.  for  the  best  of  several  damages  in  trespass,  1  Wils.  30. 

$  2.  In  a  joint  action  of  trespass,  when  the  jury  find  the 
htT'^g'^'  dc/i«.  jointly  guilty^  the  jury  cannot  sever  the  damages^  ac- 
child.—  °^     cording  to  the  degrees  of  guilt ;    as   \s.  to  one,  and  40#.  to 

2  Esp.  115,     another  ;  same  rule  if  defaulted,  Stra*  422  ;    this  is  the  case 
116w— Chap- 
man v.Hoiise,  Slater  and  Goodacre,  2  Stra.  li45.r-.See  Garth.  19,  20.— See  Ch.  9i,t.  8,  s.  6. 
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when  they  plead  jointly,  for  if  they  sever  in  their  pleas,  and    Ch.  28. 
the  jury  find  aeverallyy  different  damages  may  be  assessed.    Art,  7.  • 
As  in  trespass  against  three  defts.  for  taking  goods  and  false  \^ry^J 
imprisonment ;  House  let  judgment  go  by  default,  Slater  de- 
murred, and  Goodacre  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  he  was  acquitted ; 
the  jury  assessed  damages,  Is.  as  to  House,  and  i&lOO  as  to 
Slater,  and  held  well.     In  this  case  it  will  be  observed,  there 
was  no  joint  finding  by  the  jury ;  a  material  circumstance^   In 
this  case  were  cited  Lowfield  v.  Bancroft  b  al.,  which  was  an 
action  for  a  malicious  prosecution,  and  held,  the  jury  could 
not  assess  separate  damages  ;  this  case  is  not  material  for  the 
defts'.  pleas  are  not  stated,  and  they  pleaded  jointly  for  any 
thing  that  appears.     Also  cited  Stra.  79,  Lane  v.  Santloc  ; 
pleas  do  not  appear  nor  finding. 

This  was  trespass  for  battery  and  wounding,  brought  by  H.  ^^^^  and 
agamst  C.  and  H.  in  the  C.  B.     One  pleaded  to  all  except  meJstone""' 
wounding,  that  it  was  in  self-defence,  and  as  to  the  wounding,  Cro.  Jana. 
not  guilty.     The  other  justified  all  in  self  defence.      Issues  ^|» '"  *"^''- 
joined,  and  the  jury  found  both  issues  against  the  first,  so  guil-  cases  cited^ 
ty  of  the  whole  trespass  charged,  and  assessed  damages  £20,  Mod.  loi, 
also  found  against  the  other  so  guilty  of  the  whole  trespass  j^^'^"strode 
and  assessed  damages  £100.    Judgment  accordingly  revere-  atiarse. 
ed  CD  error,  because  the  damages  should  have  been  joint  and 
but  one  sum,  and  clearly  so,  for  a  joint  trespass  was  charged, 
and  in  fact  a  joint  trespass  was  founds  for  each  was  found 
guilty  of  the  whole  of  one  and  the  same  trespass^  for  which 
one  and  the  same  trespass  there  could  be  but  one  satisfaction  ; 
for  it  is  clear  where  the  jury  find  jointly  even  only  in  sub* 
stance,  one  trespass  only,  they  cannot  sever  the  damages. 

This  was  trespass  against  three  defts. ;   one  confessed  the  Ko^ineyv. 
action,  the  other  two  pleaded  not  guilty,  jointly.     Verdict  for  Strode,Cartfa. 
the  ph.,  and  £1000  damages  against  one,  and  £50  against  the  {^]^^'~^57 
other.  The  pit.  entered  a  noUe  prosequi  against  \^im  defaulted,  li^e^case  6  d! 
also  against  the  one  for  the  £50,  and  took  judgment  only  for  &  E.  199,  see 
the  £1000  agamst  Strode;   so  this  cured  the  defect  of  the  J^VAbca^! 
verdict.     This  case  seems  clear,  for  here  one  deft,  admitted   '  ' 
the  whole  of  one  and  the  same  trespass,  and  the  other  two 
jomed  in  denying  the  same. 

So  in  this  case  trespass  and  battery,  two  of  the  defts.  plead-  Aastin  «.  Wil- 
ed son  assauUfift.  severally  ;  the  third,  not  guilty.  Jury  found  ward,Cro.Ei. 
both  issues  for  Uie  ph.,  and  several  damages  against  the  two,  IfMT^ft^^" 
and  held  ill ;  for  it  is  one  joint  entire  ofiTence  by  the  pit's,  ac- 
tion, and  when  aU  are  fouiki  guilty,  the  damages  must  be  en- 
tire yfo  bi  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  added  if  trespass  be  against 
diver%  wd  one  is  found  guihy  of  part  and  the  others  ojf  ott, 
ther^mtjr  be  several  damages;   tbis  may  be  doubted,  espe- 
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Ch.  38.    ciaHy  on  joint  pleas,  and  especially  if  those  giiiltj  of  all,  are 
Art.  7.     punished  for  all. 

Remark — ^the  rule,  on  the  whole,  is,  if  the  jurj  find  bnt  one 

trespass,  it  is  entire,  however  committed,  and  there  can  be  but 

one  satisfaction,  and  that  entire.      Stcua  if  feverol  trespasses 

be  found. 

4  M      R.  ^  ^'  Trespass,  quare  datuum  fregkj  and  cutting  down  the 

419,  Kenne-    P^^^'*  trees ;  five  defis.  were  defaulted,  and  the  other  five  plead- 

bec  proDrie-    ed  severally  not  guilty,  issue  joined.      Proved  all  the  defta. 

ton  &  9o°h-   ^®'®  ^"  ^^^  P'^***  ^'^^®  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  ^"^^>  cutting  down  llieir 
en.  trees,  and  making  them  into  shingles,  which  they  carried  away. 

But  the  five  defts.  defaulted,  formed  a  company  by  themselves, 
and  acted  for  their  own  use  separately.  Four  others  formed 
another  company  in  like  manner,  and  acted  separately.  One 
was  associated  with  a  third  party,  acting  separately  in  like  man- 
ner ;  he  only  of  that  party  was  sued.  Damages  assessed  jointly, 
against  the  five  for  their  trespass.  So  against  Ac  four  for  their 
trespass.  And  against  the  one  for  the  third  trespass.  All  found 
guilty.  Five  who  pleaded,  moved  for  a  new  trial  &c.  Joint 
costs  against  all.  And  the  court  said  the  law  is  well  settled 
'*  when  the  trespass  is  found  by  the  jury  to  be  committed  sep^ 
craUy^  by  the  defts.,  who  plead  severalljfj  the  damages  ought 
to  be  severed  ;  but  if  the  trespass  be  joinij  the  damages  must 
be  jointly  assessed,  although  the  defts.  plead  setftralfyJ*  Am- 
monett  v.  Harris  ta  Turpin,  1  Hen.  b  Mun.  488, 499.  Ammon- 
ett  brought  trespass  of  assault  and  battery  against  twelve  defts. 
jointly,  and  process  was  served  on  four,  two  defts.  and  two 
others  ;  the  other  two,  C.  and  L.,  appeared  and  pleaded  not 
guilty.  The  jury  found  tliem  guilty  in  general  terms,  and  as- 
sessed damages  jointly^  the  pit.,  by  order  of  court,  released  a 
part  to  the  two  defts.,  saying  nothing  as  to  the  others,  and  took 
judgment  for  the  residue  of  the  damages  assessed  and  therefor 
execution  ordered ;  then  the  pit.  proceeded  against  Harris 
and  Turpin,  other  two  defts.,  and  held  he  was  barred  by  said 
judgment,  being  one  entire  satisfaciion  for  one  entire  trespass  ; 
but  the  court  seem  to  think  if  he  had  not  taken  said  judgment 
he  might  have  proceeded  for  additional  damages  as;ainst  oth- 
ers of  the  defts.,  and  take  final  judgment  de  melioribvs  dam- 
nis  against  any  one,  or  for  any  one  sura  assessed — agreed  as  to 
the  nolle  prosequi,  as  in  Rodney  r.  Strode.  The  observation 
appears  correct,  for  until  the  pit.  takes  judgment,  he  is  not 
satisfied  or  barred ;  and  all  the  numerous  cases,  English  and 
American,  are  governed  as  to  jo^int  or  several  damages  by  one 
distinction ;  that  is,  if  but  one  entire  trespass  is  found  or  ap- 
pears, there  can  be  but  one  satisfaction,  and  that  one  entire 
sum  in  damages  ;  but  several  trespasses  as  to  time,  phqe,  oi* 
othenvisc,  and  one  deft,  committed  one,  and  another  another 
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be.,  then  their  cases  are  severaL  So  a  release  to  one  joint  On.  28« 
trespasser  in  assault  be.  is  a  bar  as  to  all;  so  is  accord  and  sat-  Art.  8. 
isfaction,  though  the  sum  received  and  the  release  be  express, 
it  shall  be  a  bar  only  as  to  the  one.  Ruble  v.  Turner  b  al., 
2  Hen.  b  Mun.  38,  49,  was  no  seal  on  the  instrument ;  the 
District  Court  also  so  decided  in  which  the  action  was  so  com- 
menced. If  A,  B,  and  C,  commit  a  joint  assault  and  battery 
on  D,  and  he  sues  A  alone,  and  gets  judgment  for  damages,  it 
is  a  bar  as  to  all ;  Wilkes  «•  Jackson,  2  Hen.  b  M.  355,  361. 

$  4.  If  the  jury  assess  damages  in  trespass,  namely,  £1000  Bui.  N.  p.  90^ 
against  A,  and  £50  against  B,  the  pit.  may  take  judgment  |^^  ^"** 
against  A  only,  for  the  £1000,  for  as  the  pit.  might  have  sued 
them  jointly,  or  severally,  he  may  have  the  same  election  as 
to  damages,  or  he  may  take  execution  against  both  for  the 
greater  damages.  • 

$  5.  To  have  an  increase  of  damages  in  case  of  a  maim  or  Bai.  N.  P. 
bad  wounding,  on  inspection  bc«,  the  manner  of  the  wound-^  ^  ^^^  '* 
ing  must  be  stated  in  the  declaration^     See   1   Raym.   179; 
Latch  225. 

$  6.  Trespass,  quare  dau$um  fitgit,  the  pit.  is  not  allowed  3^1  ^  p 
to  prove  the  deft,  took  a  Aorta,  as  this  bears  a  separate  actiop;  89;  ch.  as. 
but  in  quare  dausum  frpgf^  ^t  domum  fi^g^t  the  pit*  may 
{M-ove  the  deft,  came  into  his  house  and  de/Ued  his  daughter  ; 
for  this,  as  it  respects  the  father,  does  not  bear  a  separate  ac- 
tion, but  is  in  qggramtian  of  datnage$. 

$  7.  What  a  penalty.     A  and  B  made  an  agreement  in  a  Jobni.  Ca. 
writing,  by  which  A  agreed  to  convey  to  B  700  acres  of  land,  297,  Peopii 
to  be  appraised  in  part  payment  of  a  farm  valued  at  $3750.  •*  C***"*™*"* 
B  contracted  to  sell  to  A,  and  it  was  agreed  if  either  failed  to 
perform  his  contract,  he  should  forfeit  and  pay  $2000  and 
damages.    Held*  this  $2000  was  a  penalty,  and  so  the  parties 
intended. 

Art.  8.  Damages  applied  to  the  good  part  of  the  declara-  2  Johns.  R. 
tion.    ^  1.  As  where  part  of  a  declaration  states  a  sufficient  ^»  Steele  t. 
ground  of  action,  and  a  part  is  not  actionable,  the  court  will  i,iand  Look 
intend,  after  a  verdict,  that  the  jury  gave  damages  only  for  Nav.  Com. 
Ae  actionable  part  of  the  declaration.      1  Johns.  R.  442.  ^y'i^[^' 
And  a  corporation  taking  and  using  a  man's  land,  by  law  is  334.    *  ' 
liable  to  pay  damages  only  for  its  negligent  use  of  it. 

^2.  Vamages  assessed  for  part.     This  was  trespass  for  5  Co.  36, 
breaking  the  pit's,  close  and  taking  away  his  fish.     The  dec-  ^laTtor't 
laration  was  good  as  to  the  close,  and  bad  as  to  the  fish ;  be-  car.  mIIsq. 
cause  the  pit.  did  not  state  the  number  and  kind  of  fish.    En-  Hob.  ee,  70. 
tire  damages  were  assessed,  and  judgment  arrested,  and  the 
court  said  the  ph.  might  have  got  the  jury,  if  he  had  been  wise, 
to  assess  separata  damages,  to  much  for  br^ing  the  close, 
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Ch.  39.  and  so  much  for  taking  the  fish,  and  then  the  ph.  should  have 
Art.  1.  had  judgment  for  damages  for  breaking  his  close  with  costs. 
V^^v^^  ^  3.  Where  the  jury  mutt  atieis  dtmaget  joiidly,  fyc.  Ro- 
ll Co.  6,  9,  solved  when  trespass  is  brought  against  several  defts.,  and  they 
Heydon^  plead  not  guilty,  or  several  issues,  and  the  juiy  find  for  the 
^ra!9io.—  P'^  ^  ^9  ^^  jurors  cannot  assess  several  damages  against 
Yelv.  67>  the  defts.,  because  all  is  but  one  trespass,  and  made  joint  by  the 

M^  re  mw—  P'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^°^  declaration.    And  if  one  give  the  bfew,  and 
SHen.  b  "^  do  in  fact  more  injury  than  anotlier,  yet  all  coming  to  do  an 
Mod.  8ft6w—   unlawful  act,  and  of  one  party,  the  act  of  one  is  the  act  of 
is^^^od.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  party  present.     But  in  trespass  against  two,  if 
Hob.  66.—     the  jury  find  one  guilty  at  one  time  and  another  at  another 
%^^^'  ^^'  time,  they  may  assess  several  damages.     So  if  the  defis.  ap- 
Player  r.        P®^^  ^^  different  times  and  plead,  there  can  be  damages  but 
Warne  &  al.    once.     Trespass  against  A*and  B  ;   A  makes  default,  a  writ 
of  inquiry  of  damages  must  be  awarded  against  him,  and  is- 
sued, if  there  be  no  verdict  against  B ;   but  if  one  against  B, 
then  A  shall  be  contributory  to  the  damages  assessed  against 
B.     Quaere  of  contribution  in  torts. 
6  D.  b  £.  ^4.  Trespass— <lefts.  defaulted — ^plt.  sued  out  several  writs 

199.  of  enquiry — set  aside  on  his  motion  because  he  could  not 

have  several  damages. 
1  Johns.  R.        $  5.  If  a  clerk  make  a  mistake  in  the  assessment  of  dama- 
607.  ges,  the  court  will  order  him  to  make  another  assessment. 

8  Johns  R  ^  ^'  ^^^^  default,  where  the  judges  have  power  to  assess 
163,  M'Coi-  the  damages,  they  may  receive  an  assessment  by  the  jury, 
lom  r.  Bar-  though  not  in  a  formal  verdict,  if  assessed  in  the  presence  of 
^^^'  the  court. 

6Crancb  233       §  '^'  "^^  guod  damnum.   The  Circuit  Court  in  the  District  of 
Curtis'  case.    Columbia  quashed  an  inquisition  in  the  nature  of   a  writ  ad 
quod  damnum.     Held,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  Supreme  Courts 
and  that  the  Circuit  Court  could  not  so  quash. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


ASSUMPSIT.   EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS,  AND  ACTIONS 
BY  AND  AGAINST  THEM,  AND  GENERAL  FRINCIFLES: 

See  Assets.  Art.  1.  ^  1.  It  is  now  a  settled  principle,  that  whenever 
assumpsit  lies  against  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
or  he  is  then  bound  in  any  promise  expressed  or  implied. 
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though  payable   in  futuroy  his  executor  or  administrator  is    Ch.  29. 
liable  if  called  on  b  season ;  for  the  law  transfers  the  duty    Art   \. 
and  obligation  of  the  deceased  in  this  case  to  his  representa-  >^ry^^ 
dve,  appointed  by  himself  or  by  the  laws  to  setde  his  affairs. 
All  the  rights  and  duties  of  executors  and  administrators  are 
materials  for  a  volume,  but  only  the  most  material  can  be 
considered  here.    To  this  purpose  the  party  must  be  such  an 
executor  or  administrator,  as  the  law  requires.  Next,  he  must 
be  liable  to  the  action.    This  naturally  involves  the  question 
when  he  is  or  is  not  liable  at  all ;  and  when  once  liable,  he  is 
discharged  by  any  act  of  limitation  or  otherwise.   He  is  known 
in  law  as  the  representative  of  the  decei^^,  and  therefore 
generally  in  contracts  made  by,  or  to  him,  this  representative 
need  not  be  named  in  order  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  on  such  con^- 
tracts. 

^  2.  Under  this  head  there  will  be  found  a  great  mixture  of 
English  common  law  adopted  here,  and  statute  law  made  in 
the  United  States.  The  object  in  this  place  is  to  consider  the 
rights  and  duties  of  these  representatives  in  regard  to  actions^ 
as  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  statutes  of 
Massachusetts  be.  and  the  common  law  so  far  as  it  applies. 

^  3.  Executors  and  administrators  acquire  their  authority 
in  very  different  ways.  Therefore,  their  appointments  must 
be  treated  separately ;  but  after  appointed  their  powers  and 
duties  are  so  nearly  the  same,  that  actions  by  or  agabst  them 
may  be  treated  very  well  together,  as  well  as  their  rights  and 
duties* 

^  4.    By  the  31  of  Ed.  m.  it  b  enacted,  that  in  case  21  h.  vm, 
where  a  man  dieth  intestate,  an  administrator  shaU  be  appoint-  ^^  ^* 
ed  be.,  ^^  who  shall  have  an  action  to  demand  and  recover  as 
executor  the  debts  due  to  the  person  intestate  ;"  ^^  and  shall 
answer  to  others  to  whom  the  said  deceased  person  was  bound 
in  the  same  manner  as  executors  shall  answer.''    And  an  ad-  11  Mod  14S. 
ministrator  is  bound  to  account  without  citation,  before  the  last 
day  in  the  condition  of  the  bond  mentioned,  at  his  pesil;  and  if 
an  administration  be  granted  by  one  who  has  no  jurisdiction,  ^^  ^^^'  ^^'^' 
it  is  void,  and  trover  lies  for  the  deceased's  goods  received 
under  it. 

%  5.  Administrators^ 
ed  in  Massachusetts  Coivuj,  a.  m^*  av-ta,  imuo  w^n^  ifAwvu,  ^^ 
and  administrations  granted  for  many  years  by  the  county 
courts,  and  in  the  vacation  by  two  magistrates  and  the  county 
clerk  meeting  together.  Our  present  laws  on  this  subject  be- 
ing in  substance  the  province  laws  revised,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  state  them.  And  it  is  also  unnecessary  further  to  notice 
the  English  statutes  on  this  subject.  The  Civil  law  had  no 
executors  till  a  late  period. 


}rsy  how  appointed  fyc.    By  a  statute  pass-  Mass.  Colony 
Colony,  A.  D.  1641,  wills  were  proved,  !'^*  **'' 
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Ch.  3d.        ^  0.  This  act  provides,  ^  that  after  tbe  deceaie  of  avjper* 

Art.  1  •      aOQ  intestate,  administratioii  of  such  intestate's  fjoods  and  es^ 

,^sr^J  tate  riiall  be  granted  unto  the  widow  or  next  ef  km  to  the 

Mafs.  Acts  of  intestate^  upwards  of  twenty-one  jears  of  age,  or  both,  as  the 

BfarchQ,       judge  of  probate  may  think  fit,''  in  thirty  days  or  sooner^ 

8^'  ud*     <^^  ^^  ^  inventory  of  all  the  estate  of  the  deceased  be  tdken 

A.  D.'  1818.    in  three  months  be.,  and  if  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  refuse 

&c.  after  the  thirty  days,  the  judge  may  commit  administra-^ 

tion  "  to  some  one  or  more  of  the  principal  creditors,"  if  ac* 

oepted  by  them,  or  others,  as  he  shall  think  fit  upon  thdr  refo- 

sal ;  and  each  administrator  so  appointed  most  give  bend,  as 

the  law  directs,  to.render  a  true  inventory  and  an  aoeoont  of 

adminbtration  :  that  no  administration  de  bonis  nam  be  grants 

ed,  unless  it  appear  to  the  judge  that  there  is  personal  estate 

of  the  deceased  not  administered  upon,  to  the  amount  of  iS5, 

or  upwards,  and  that  no  '^  administration  be  originally  granted 

upon  the  estate  of  any  person  deceased,  after  the  exfaratioo 

of  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  such  person."     On  this  kw 

a  minor  is  not  entitled  to  administration.    £5  was  the  soni  is 

the  Province  act  of  1723. 

^  7.  By  the  1 7  Ch.  II,  if  the  executor  or  administralor  gel 
judgment  in  England  and  die,  the  administrator  de  bamU  non 
shall  have  a  scire  facias,  as  well  e»  debt.     This  act  has  noC 
been  adopted  here,  as  it  has  been  held. 
4  Mass.  R.  ^  8.  In  this  case  it  has  been  decided  in  constroetiaii  of  dw 

m;ooch  V.    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  intestate's  widow  is  exclusively  entitled  to 
M*Gooch.       the  administration  on  his  estate,  unless  there  be   among  his 
next  of  kin  a  suitable  person  to  be  joined  with  her  in  tbe 
judge's  opinion,  or  to  administer  alone.     As  to  administration 
in  other  States,  see  s.  17  and  art.  4,  s.  19. 
12  Mod.  617,      ^  ^*  If  administration  be  granted  to  one  not  next  of  kin,  k 
Slaughter  r.    is  not  void,  and  all  acts  done  by  him  before  it  is  repealed,  are 
^^•~^  ^"™*  good.     Administration  may  be  granted  to  A,  during  B's  ab- 
sence, but  his  absence  must  be  averred  in  A's  declaration ; 
Salk.  42  ;  2  Ld.  Raym.  1071.     And  administration  must  be 
granted  where  the  intestate  has  his  domicil.     So  one's  will  of 
personal  estate  must  be  executed  according  to  the  law  of  tbe 
place  of  his  doniicil  at  his  death  ;  if  void  by  that  law,  it  will 
not  pass  personal  estate  in  a  foreign  country,  though  executed 
according  to  the  law  there  ;  1  Bin.  336,  Descsbats  v.  Ber- 
quier;  6  East  131  ;  Toller  387. 
6  East  131.         ^  10.   Who  is  next  of  kiuy  may  often  be  a  question  on  the 
As  to  admin-  above  act  of  March  1784,  as  on  tlie  English  act  of  21  of  H. 
ing^execu"^  Vill,  which  is  in  the  same  words,  to  wit :  "  unto  tlie  widow  oi- 
tor'sabsence,  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  both."     So  that  the  construction  in 
0^  art  ^™°*^**  this  point  given  of  this  English  statute  applies  here,  and  oa  this 

Vj  oi'i  can- 

not  be,  if  he  be  capable.— 3  Salk.  21.— 1  Coin.  360.— 2  Stra.891,  Mil. 
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English  act  the  order  has  been  determined  to  be,  and  so  on    Ch.  29. 
our  act :    1.  To  the  husband  on  his  wife's  estate  :  2.  To  her    Art.  1. 
on  his :    3.  If  no  husband  or  wife,  to  the  children,  sons  or  V^ry^^^ 
daughters  of  the  whole  or  half  blood  :  if  no  children,  then  to  i  wiis.  168. 
die  next  of  Mn,  as  father  or  mother,  and  after  them  uncle,  zrf  .^''  ^^™* 
aunt,  or  cousin  :  lastly  to  a  creditor  of  the  deceased,  or  to  79^^12  Mod. 
any  other  person  at  the  judge's  discretion ;  but  by  our  act,  this  622.-4  Co. 
other  person  cannot  have  administration  till  the  creditors  shall  5J^x^j°i' 
have  refused.     But  this  does  not  extend  to  goods  the  wife  l.  of  Ex'n. 
deceased  had  as  executrix  to  another  husband,  administra-  118»  122.— 
tion  on  his  goods  must  go  to  his  next  of  kin ;  and  administra-  3^^^^ 
tion  goes  to  the  son  before  the  fatlier,  though  in  equal  degree,  l  Salk.  28.— 
Where  there  is  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  the  half  blood,  admin-  ^^  ^®^-  ^*®* 
istration  may  be  granted  to  her,  for  she  is  in  equal  degree  of 
kindred ;  but  if  married,  then  to  the  brother,  and  not  to  her 
and  her  husband.     To  zfeme  covert^  if  next  of  kin,  and  if  she 
refuse,  to  her  husband  ;  and  though  grandfather  and  uncle  be 
in  equal  degree,  the  former  has  the  preference. 

^  1 1 .  The  next  of  kin  are  found  by  the  rules  of  the  Civil  ?.^*- ^®"- 
law,   including  relations  both  on  the   paternal  and  maternal  £veiin  v.     ' 
sides,  who  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of  distributions.  Evelin.— 
But  brothers   and  sisters  exclude  grand  parents,  though  in  ^i^^^od^^ 
equal  degree.     The  grandmother  is  nearer  than  the  aunt,  for  623.— Sidk. 
aunt  and  neice  are  related  only  in  the  third  degree.    Brothers  37,Fawtryr. 
and  sisters  are  nearer  than  grandmother,  and  aunt  than  great  ^*^^' 
grandmother.  It  is  said,  administration  of  the  intestate's  goods 
may  be  granted  to  his  wife  or  next  of  kin,  or  of  part  to  one, 
and  of  part  to  the  other,  but  of  hers  must  be  to  the  husband  ; 
but  one  entire  debt  cannot  be  divided.     Part  to  one,  not  our 
practice. 

^  12.  By  this  act  it  is  enacted,  that  when  any  executor  or  peb.  6  n84 
administrator  shall  reside  without  the  limits  of  this  state  at  the  A.  D.  1818. 
time  of  taking  on  him  the  trust,  or  shall  afterwards  remove  out,  |?®  J- ^^»  *• 
and  shall  neglect  or  refuse,  after  due  notice  from  the  judge  of  Execntors 
probate,  to  render  his  account  and  make  a  settlement  of  the  &c.— 0  Mod. 
estate  with  the  creditors,  legatees,  and  heirs,  or  their  legal  jJ^J.^"*^,!* 
representatives  ;  or  when  any  executor  or  administrator  shall  tribotion  u 
become  insane,  or  otherwise  incapable  of,  or  evidently  unsuit-  ™»<^«  ^^^^I 
able  to  discharge  the  trust,  the  judge  of  probate  is  authorized  JJ^^ofthe* 
to  grant  administration  with  the  will  annexed,  or  otherwise,  to  whole  and 
such  person  within  the  government,  as  he  shall  judge  meet ;  g^'^JJ^jf' 
and  the  administrator  so  appointed  to  have  the  same  power,  cooke,  so 
and  to  do  the  same  duty  as  if  the  former  administrator  or  ex-  decided  io 

^^r'^"*  dead.   ,  .      ,  .KcTir 

(^  13.  And  when  the  executor  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  The  Sarro- 

gate  has  dis- 
cretionary power  to  choose  an  adm.  from  those  who  are  next  of  kin  to  the  intestate,  wjA 
may  grant  sole  administration  to  one  of  them,  2  Caines*  Ca.,  Ch.  148. 

VOL.  I.  71 
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Ch.  29.  age  at  the  time  of  profiog  the  will,  adnmnlnitiQD  may  be 
wlfr^.  3.  granted  with  the  will  annezedy^  during  the  ■hnrity  of  euch 
executor.    So  if  an  executes  refuse  the  tnnt. 

^  14.  And ''when  a,^«e«eZ6  8hall  jointljrwidiODaoriiKire 
peraons  be  appointed  executrix  or  administratriXf  Ipd  afier  such 
appointment,  during  die  life  of  the  other  execulDr  off  adminia- 
trator,  many,  such  marriage  shall  not  make  the  bm^m  an  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  m  her  right,  but  shall  opeiate  as  an 
exdnguishment  or  determination  of  such  woman^  P!*'^  <u^d 
authority,**  and  the  other  may  proceed  as  if  die  were  dead. 

^  15.  ^  And  the  executor  of  an  executor  shall  nal  m  con- 
sequence thereof  become  an  executor  of  the  first  IsalBiBr^  but 
in  every  such  case  administration  may  be  grantMF'^oii  his 
goods  and  estate  not  adnunistered  on,  vrith  the  will  auMBod, 
*^  to  such  person  or  persons  as  the  joi^e  of  probate  may  think 
HndloDV^  fit.**    So  adnunistration  may  be  granted  to. two,  and  if  one 
HMboDw-^     dies,  the  survivor  is  sole  adnunistrator,  or  on  condhkij  or  tiH 
1  BoL  aoe.    one  returns,  by  the  Englidi  law. 

8tim.9i7,  ^  16.  So  if  there  be  a  doubt  who  ought^to  be  adminis- 

Woolastoa  V.  trator,  or  there  is  a  dispute  about  the  will,  adqiiniairation  may 

1  Comfn.     ^  granted  during  such  absence  or  jpendente  Uu  of  necessity, 
868.  and  such  administrator  may  bring  actions.    This  was  decided 

on  a  writ  of  error  after  three  arguments. 
I^^mkR.         ^  17.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  if  A  receive  adnnn 
wln  V.  Jones,  Motion  in  another  state,  as  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut,  he 
contra  4  Dal-  cannot  by  virtue  thereof  sue  or  defend  in  the  courts  m  this 

2  Bl.  ComT"  very  litigated  point  in  England,  whether  an  executrix  roarry- 
^^'  ing  can  administer  without  her  husband's  consent;    but  1 

Cranch  259,  agrees  with  Goodwin  r.  Jones.  Administration  in 
a  state  is  void  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Fenwick  v.  Sears' 
administrators,  and  3  Day's  Cases  74,  303,  agree  with 
Goodwin  t^.  Jones.  The  case  in  Kirby  270,  was  decided  on 
immemorial  usage  in  Connecticut ;  so  had  been  the  usage  ia 
Massachusetts  till  the  decision  in  Goodwin  v,  Jones,  and  Mor- 
rill V.  Dickey,  1  Johns  Ch.  R.  1 53. 
2  Wood's  Art.  2.  Executors^  how  appointed  fye.     {^  1.  An  executor 

Fearoe  ao6  '^  ^^^  appointed  by  the  testator  in  his  will,  and  has  it  when 
809,  Allen  proved  committed  to  his  care  to  execute.  He  represents  the 
da«»l^  T°r"  ^^^^^"^  ^^^  '^  bound  by  his  bond  or  contract,  though  not 
125, 133.-^  named  in  it,  and  if  a  contract  or  promise  be  made  to  the  tes- 
2  Phil.  Evid.  tator,  his  heirs  or  successors,  his  administrator  or  executors 
^^'  ^^:  shall  have  it ;  and  if  a  payment  be  made  to  an  executor  un- 
der a  forged  will  regularly  proved,  the  debtor  is  discharged. 
1  Salk.  108,  ^  2.  He  is  complete  executor  before  probate  for  all  pur- 
Wakef'rd  *'   P^^^  ^^^  ^^  bringing  actions.     He  may  release  and  be  sued, 

4  SaUc.  1C3^  BL  Com.  608.— 6  Co.  28.— Stot.  1783,  C.  24— SUt  Feb.  24,  ISia 
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Htid  alien  goods  in  England.     Here  if  he  does  these  things,  as    Ch.  29. 
release  and  alien  goods,  and  afterwards  gives  bond  and  proves    Art.  2. 
the  will,  the  probate  relates  back  to  protect  these  acts,  but  if  V^V^^ 
not  proved,  they  must  be  acts  in  his  own  wrong.     If  several 
executors  be  appointed,  none  can  intermeddle  but  such  as 
give  bonds.     If  no  objection,  a  will  may  be  proved  by  one 
witness. 

^  3.   Who  may  be  appointed  executors.    All  persons  may  be  imp.  46,47.— 
executors  who  can  make  wills,  and  many  more;  an  infant  i29Zlcn* 
may  be  an  executor,  though  he  cannot  administer  till  he  is  Car.  9.— Cro. 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  above.     So  a  feme  covert  may  be  S'^  o^"**^' 
executrix,  but  not  jointly  with  others,  as  before ;  she  must  Abr'avd. 
sue  and  be  sued  with  her  husband.     So  one  outlawed  may 
sue  as  an  executor.     An  alien  may  be  an  executor  or  admin- 
istrator, and  even  an  alien  enemy  ;  but  idiots  and  persons  non  i  Cmncb  259. 
compos  mentis  cannot  be  executors  or  administrators,  for  they  ^ff*"^*^ 
cannot  execute  the  trust.     By  the  law  of  Virginia  an  execu-  scranchaaoi 
tor  cannot  act  till  he  has  given  bonds. 

^  4.  Their  duties  by  statute.     Executors,  by  this  act,  must  Mass.  act, 
prove  the  will  within  thirty  days  after  the  testator's  death,  and  ^^^'  J^  ^22^* 
cause  it  to  be  recorded  in  the  probate  office,  in  the  county  a.  d.  isis. 
where  he  last  dwelt,  and  signify  his,  the  executor's,  refusal  or 
acceptance  ;  and  for  his  neglect  he  forfeits  £5  a  month ;  and 
if  the  executor  refuse  the  trust,  the  judge  must  ^'  commit  ad- 
ministration of  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  with  the  wiU  anneX' 
ed,  unto  the  widow  or  next  of  kin^  to  the  deceased,  or  to  one 
or  more  of  the  devisees^  or  in  case  of  their  refusal,  to  one  or 
more  of  the  principal  creditors^  as  he  shall  think  fit."     And  a 
power  accompanied  with  an  interest,  vests  in  the.  executors  '^^^y  ^^*- 
and  administrators.    Kellogg  v.  Williams.    Liable  for  not  prov- 
ing a  will,  Ch.  148,  a.  10,  s.  5,  and  how. 

^  5.  Executor  in  his  oum  wrong*     By  the  same  section  it  See  post,  art. 
is  enacted,  '^JjT  any  person  shall  alienate  or  embezzle  any  <>/*  Fraudsj'also 
the  goods  or  chattels  of  the  deceased  person^  before  he  or  she  43  £l.~ 
hove  taken  out  letters  of  administration,  and  exhibited  a  true  ^^'^y^^ 
inventory  of  all  the  known  estate  of  the  person  deceased,  ev-  Post,  Insol-  ' 
ery  such  person  shall  stand  chargeable,  and  be  liable  to  the  veninr. 
actions  of  tha  creditors  and  other  persons  aggrieved,  as  being  jqq'  ^L^| 
executors  in  their  own  wrong.^^     The  jury  must  decide  if  the  v.  PrfteSr 
facts  be  proved  :  bnt  what  acts  make  this  executor,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  law.    When  one  is  executor  of  his  own  wrong  by  rea- 
.5on  of  a  fraudulent  deed,  see  Fraud,  post. 

^  6.  By  the  same  act  executors  must  give  bond,  which  en-  ^^'r^?!'  ??^ 
acts  that  "  every  executor  named  in  a  will,  hereafter  to  be  JgiQ^  |„*. 
proved,  shall  give  bond  to  the  judges  of  probate,  with  suffi-  ciades  real 
cient  surety  or  sureties,  to  return  upon  oath,  a  true  and  per-  ^Jj  *^ 
feet  inventory  of  the  testator's  estate  into  the  probate  officei  cccditi. 
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Cb.  29.  within  three  months,  and  to  render  m  aeeomi  ff  He  proceed^ 
Art.  9.  tf^  iherein^^  as  administrators  must  do,  unkai  the  executor 
V.^V^  be  reiiduarjf  legatee  ;  and  then  he  may  give  bead  to  pay  ^  the 

debts  «nd  legacies  of  the  testator." 
Sect  17.  ^  7.  And  by  the  same  act,  *'  any  executor  bmg  a  reMua* 

yy  kgatee  may  bring  an  action  of  account  agaiiMl  hii  co-exeo* 
utor  or  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  testator,  m  his  or  their 
bands,  and  may  also  sue  for  and  recover  hits  equal  and  pro- 
portionable part  thereof.''   And  the  said  act  of^  March  9, 1784, 
extends  this  last  clause  in  substance,  to  oo-adBumstralQrs  to  re- 
cover part  by  action  of  account,  if  the  other  adnunistrator  get 
into  his  hands  too  much  of  the  estate,  and  refuses  lo  pay  debts. 
5?*^''  ^'      ^  ^'  Before  thiS'Act,  executors  gave  no  bmods  to  aeoount. 
^^Went-  ^ecutors  and  administrators  have  the  properqr  of  Ae  deceee- 
worth  es.—    ed's  goods  by  relation  from  the  time  of  his  death,  hut  cumot 
1  Bofkp'^  devise  them,  nor  can  they  be  laken  in  execntioo  fiir  Ifteir  mm 
998^  i{m«,  unless  they  treat  thenijarMeir  oto». 

8  Johns.  R.        1^  9.  Taking  out  administntioo  makes  eB  eiis  legal,  tboagh 
i^B8ttoon*a  i^f^^  tortious ;  but  will  not  defeat  a  suit  Hfffi^f  eonmienced 

against  the  deft,  as  executorile  son  lor^»    :  ^t.  .- 

The  probata       Art.  3.  Rights  and  duHee  qfexecuiwre  ami  mimimu^rmtein. 

^polnt  Uie    ^  1'  These  are  generally  expressed  in  the  statutes  ahore  eked. 

adair.  loaell  But  some  particular  Cases  deserve  further  attentioo.     By  die 

Day't^aT'  ^  ^^^  ^^  Massachusetts,  any  executor,  who  does  nio^jcmmfn^ 

187.   Hisac-  i^  ^  t^B  and  giving  a  bond  as  above^  haa^M  power  to  m- 

count  must     termeddle  m  the  estate.     By  the  same  law,  an  executor  or 

licllb!*"'*     administrator  may  retain  for  his  own  debt,  due  him  from  the 

estate,  when  it  is  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts.     Where  not  so, 

he  can,  by  reason  of  the  insolvent  acts,  come  in  only  for  his 

Insolvent  act,  share.     Nor  is  there  by  our  law,  any  preference  of   debts, 

June  15,1784.  except  funeral  charges^  debts  to  gonemmenty  and  tkose  4e- 

coming  due  in  the  deceased's  last  sickness.     A  judgment  deht 

is  not  preferred  to  a  simple  contract  debt.     Also,  in  practice, 

on  the  same  statute  law,  the  executor  or  administrator  usually  has 

his  reasonable  allowance  for  his  time  and  trouble  in  settling 

the  estate,  made  to  him  by  the  judge  of  probate. 

Mass.  act,  ^  2.  Also,  by  statute  law  the  executor  or  admr.  has  power 

SecTch.  115**  ^y  ^®  ™®'^  ^^^  ^^  '®*^®  ®f  court,  to  sell  even  all  the  real 
a.  10, 8.1 1,14.  estate,  for  the  payment  of  the  deceased's  debts  and  Ixodes. 
a^'d^'iS'is'     ^^^  ^y  ^^^  same  act,  if  by  neglecting  to  raise  money  out  of 
Feb.  21.   '     ^^  estate,  or  to  apply  what  he  has  in  his  hands,  the  deceas- 
ed's real  or  personal  estate  is  taken  in  personal  execution,  the 
same  is  deemed  waste  in  such  ^ecutor  or  admr.     Also,  by 
this  act  he  may  sell  even  all  the  real  estate^  and  put  the  prtn 
eeeds  at  interest^  if  the  judge  of  probate  and  the  court  think  fit. 
60o!^|£m.  '^^^  opinion  till  lately  was,  that  it  was  the  natural  consequence 
R.  854.         of  time  powers  and  duties,  for  the  executor  or  admr.  to  have 
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judgment  to  recover  any  part  of  the  real  estate,  in  order  to  be    Ch.  29. 
enabled  thus  to  dispose  of  it ;  but  the  law  is  now  viewed  as    Art,  4. 
altered.  \^^v^^ 

<^  3.  By  another  act,  he  has  the  same  power  over  real  es*  Mass.  act, 
late  mortgaged  to  the  deceased,  that  he  has  over  a  pledge  (>^  Feb.  11, 1789. 
personal  estate^  and  a  like  power  over  such  real  estate,  as  he, 
the  executor  or  admr.,  shall  take  in  execution  for  the  deceas' 
ed^s  debts,  except  where  either  must  be  sold  to  pay  debts ; 
then  there  must  be  leave  of  court,  as  above  ;  and  if  he  takes 
land  for  a  debt,  he  becomes  siezed  to  the  use  of  the  widow 
and  heirs,  &£c.  of  the  deceased  and  these  lands  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  personal  estate. 

^  4.  Another  consequence  has  resulted  in  practice,  and  in 
some  measure  necessarily,  from  these  provisions  :  that  is,  for 
the  executor  or  admr.  to  have  possession  for  a  time,  of  the 
real  estate  (as  well  as  the  personal)  of  the  deceased  at  a  rea- 
sonable rent.  This  rent  he  is  charged  with  in  his  account  by 
the  judge  of  probate  ;  and  in  case  of  any  dispute  about  it,  the 
law  enables  the  judge  to  appoint  commissioners  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  this  rent.  But  only  the  executor  or  admr. 
can  have  power  so  sell  rea{  estate  on  license  of  court ;  a  sale 
by  a  stranger  is  void. 

§  5.  These  and  other  statute  provisions  in  Massachusetts,  ™^"**'  ^' 
and  the  practice  naturally  growing  out  of  them,  form  quite  a 
complete  system  of  probate  laws,  to  all  general  purposes ; 
whence>  as  relative  to  these  subjects,  the  English  statutes  and 
practice  in  probate  and  chancery  courts  are  excluded.     Some 
English  decisions  and  precedents,  however,  will  apply  here,  as 
being  very  useful  explanations  of  our  laws  (as  they  are  often 
worded  as  the  English  acts  are  on  these  subjects.)  And  in  sev- 
eral cases  of  less  importance,  these  English  decisions  are  a 
part  of  the  Jaw  of  the  land  ;  because  they  are  on  points,  on 
which  our  statutes  and  practice  are  yet  silent ;  or  to  which  at 
most,  they  very  remotely  have  reference.      Some  of  'these 
may  be  here  noticed.     Appeal  from  probate  decree,  and  held  ^^^^^^ 
an  admr.  cannot  charge  in  his  account  of  administration,  the  ter  v.  Brews- 
expenses  of  supporting  a  minor  child.     Decree  reversed.         ^^i*- 

Art.  4.  English  authorities  adopted  here,  fyc.     §  1.  Where  ^  ^Pf^'^ 
administration  is  granted  to  a  wrong  person,  it  is  only  ffoidahU  ;  p  {41 .1^ 
where  in  a  wrong  county,  it  is  void :  so  when  granted  to  one  Salk.  22.— 1 
when  it  should  be  to  another,  the  acts  of  the  former  are  good  ;  £^^'  |^' 
but  when  granted  to  one,  when  there  is  a  lawful  executor,  ^-e'co.  19.—^ 
such  admr's.  acts  are  void.     So  if  there  be  a  will  though  con-  2  Lev.  iss^ 
cealed.     And  an  administration  repealed,  does  not  avoid  acts  ^  ^ 
done  under  it. 

(j  2.  By  the  English  law,  if  a  feme  executrix  marry  A,  and  ^Jjf^i^g'ik 
they  get  ^gment  ibr  a  debt  dae  to  the  testator,  and  the  dies,  328. 
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Cr.  29.    not  the  husband,  but  the  aimr.  it  bonit  nm^He  testdtor. 

Art*  4.     shaU  have  execution  or  sue  die  .judgment.    And  wo  did   we 

\„^Y^J  foimerijr  practicei  at  least  in  some  casesi  but  klaljr  it  has  been 

held  there  is  no  frintj  between  the  pardes. 

d  Co.STO,  §  S.  Jiueii.    If  admmistratioD  be  granted  •>  die  SAiarf  U 

^^^^^1*^^  ioei  not  ditdunrgt  the  dAt;  but  he  must  aceoqot  fiar  a  in  all 

aoft,  laa.       cases.    But  if  me  creditor  make  die  debtor  Ui  executor,  it 

w'^i^d      is  a  release  in  law  to  the  debtor,  of  the  debt :  far  it  is  hit  own 

WiidtfCrd.*'  act.    Yet  the  debt  is  aneU^  and  making  him  exeeolor  does 

not  give  him  the  debt  wMal^aey^  bm  is  a  mmmI  eiiil  release, 

and  Ae  hoUkikm4At  at  atte^f,  as  so  much  oebig  m  kk  kamdt 

Hob.  10—2   as  the  propmUf^tf  the  deeeaeed;  and  the  reason  is  gjlv^  bjr 

vl^wim^  Holt  d  J.  Mk.  306,  '<diat  when  fe  Migee  makes  die 

lak-lsT.'a.  oUigar  his  executor,  though  it  is  a  Ascharge  of  the  edten, 

668.-^oii'm   jet  the  debt  is  asseU/*  as  <Mf  H  be  bound  to  J.  8.  n  a  bond 

^^^^'^     of  £100,  and  then  J.  S.  makes  H  his  executor ;  H  Aet  «e- 

tually  received  so  much  moiisy,  amd  is  antumraUe  far  ii.    And 

Co.  JM.  864.  if  he  does  not  administer  so  much,  it  is  a  devaetamt/*    The 

acdon  is  released,  but  the  duty  remains. 

This  seems  to  be  the  triie  explanation  of  the  ecorae  ef  £o- 
tums  and  decisions  in  the  books,  '*  that  if  the  credimr  make 
the  debtor,  or  one  of  several  jobt  and  several  debtora.  Us  esc 
ecutor,  it  is  a  release,  and  extinguishment  of  the  debt." 

It  is  a  mere  discharge,  or  rather  suspension  of  the  ectioe 
onlyj  while  it  would  be  absurd  for  the  person  repreeontiog  the 
creditor,  to  sue  himself  as  the  debtor,  or  while  as  such  person 
it  may  be  presumed  he  has  in  his  hands  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  as  owing  it  as  debtor,  or  one  of  the  joint,  or  joint  and 
several  debtors,  in  his  own  right,  to  himself  in  atc^er  droi^. 
!^i  s^[k^^  But  what  is  the  efiect  of  this  discharge  cr  snspenaon  of  the 
Zsco.isa.  <^ion9    A  raer^*  suspension  of  the  action  only,  not  of  the 
Cro.  £1.114.  right f   while  the  reason  of  the  suspension  continues.     If  a 
debtor  be  appointed  admr.  this  suspension  exists,  as  be  cannot 
1QM^906^  as  admr.,  sue  himself  as  the  real  debtor.     Yet,  if  before  the 
1  SiJ.  79.-1    debt  be  paid,  he  be  removed  as  admr.  as  he  may  be,  the  debt 
3  T.  It  MO.    must  be  lost  to  the  estate  of  the  creditor,  if  his  subsequent 
admr.  put  in  the  place  of  him  removed,  cannot  sue  the  debtor. 
But  thus  to  sue  him  is  necessary,  reasonable,  and  common 
practice.     A  personal  right  once  extinct  or  suspended  is  gone* 
But  a  right  may  remain  and  an  action  recur,  though  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  as  every  action  is  every  Sunday^  as  no 
1  Com.  D.      debtor  can  be  sued  on  that  day.    Nor  does  this  constnicdon 
^^*  -exclude  any  intention  there  may  appear  to  be  in  the  wiU,  to 

«         give  the  debt  as  a  legacy  to  the  debtor ;  and  then  it  is  not 
assets. 

flT  R^  ISfl        •w^wvfcw. 

Dean  V.  New-      ^  ^*  "^^  obligee  may  sue  one  of  two  joint  and  several 
Jitiiw— 6East  obligors,  though  he  covenant  with  the  other  not  to  sue  him. 
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^  5.  Hence  a  debtor  made  executor  must  account  for  his    Ch.  29. 
debt  to  the  residuary  legatee  &c.     The  obligee  made  the    Art.  4. 
obligor  executor,  who  accepted  by  administeriDg,  and  died  Vi^V^^ 
before  probate  :  this  is  a  discharge.     Making  the  debtor  ex- 
ecutor during  A's  minority,  does  not  discharge  the  debt.     1 
Ld.  Raym.  606,  Carveth  v.  Phillips;  2  Bac.  Abr.  280;  11 
Mod.  38  to  42,  case  of  Wankford  aboFe. 

§  6.  Two  executors  join  and  give  a  release  of  a  debt  due  to  Salk.  319, 
the  testator's  estate,  but  one  only  receives  the  money.     The  hJmoh.'   ^ 
English  books  decide,  that  both  are  liable  to  the  testator's 
creditors ;  but  only  he  who  receives  the  money  is  liable^  to 
his  legatees.     How  far  this  principle  holds  here,  is  not  decid- 
ed.    The  one  not  receiving  need  not  join. 

^  7.  After  one  has  generally  admitted  himself  to  be  admin-  i  Ld.  Raym. 
istrator,  he  cannot  plead  he  was  a  temporary  one  .only,  and  his  266,  Sparks  v. 
administration  is  ended;  but  one  sued  as  administrator  gen-  Crafts, 1 408. 
erally,  may  plead  he  is  such  only  during  A's  minority  ;  but  he 
must  also  shew  A  is  still  under  age  and  administration  con- 
tinues. 

,^8.  Where  lands  are  devised  the  executor  before  probate  2  w.  bi.  e94« 
of  the  will  may  lease  them.   The  executor's  power  arises  from  Bendest ». 
the  will,  and  not  from  the  ordinary ;  and  he  may  declare  be-  s^rr^eoi. 
ibre  probate,  Cro.  Jam.  15.     This  was  a  devise  by  implica-  — Lofft.8l. 
tion,  being  a  devise  to  his  daughter  Mary  after  the  death  of 
his  daughter  Betty,  by  which  the  devisor  intended  her  a  life 
estate.     The  will  alone  gives  the  executor  a  good  title  to  the 
goods.     Probate  is  necessary  only  to  enable  him  t«#9ue  for 
debts,  and  1  D.  k  E.  480. 

%  9.  A$  to  leasehold  estates.     Where  the  deft,  is  charged  Saik.  316, 
as  executor,  judgment  must  be  de  bonis  testaiorisj  though  he  ^^^^^^y  ^• 
might  have  been  charged  as  assignee  in  the  debet  and  deiinety 
because  of  his  taking  the  profits  himself:    2.  Wherever  the 
rent  is  of  more  value  than  the  land  the  executor  may  plead 
it ;  for  then  he  is  accountable  in  no  way  for  the  term  to  tlie  tes- 
tator's creditors,  or  to  his  legatees  ;  and  as  to  tenancies  from  dm  r^Por-^' 
year  to  year,  as  long  as  both  parties  please  ;  and  if  a  tenant  dies  ter. 
intestate,  his  administrator  has  the  same  interest  the  intestate 
had,  and  the  lessee  of  such  an  administrator  may  declare  in 
ejectment  on  a  term  for  years.    If  an  executor  sell,  surrender,  LofFt  68. 
or  merge  a  term  for  years,  it  is  still  assets,  Toller  141,  142. 

^10.  Assets.   If  an  executor  pay  interest  on  the  testator's  See  Assets. 
debts,  it  is i^Wyoae, though  not  conclusive  evidence  of  assets,  l.^*^;^^' 
5  D.  kE.  8,  n.  And  if  the  executor  or  administrator  be  sued  for  v.*S|^eriman. 
rent,  he  may  plead  no  assets;  and  that  the  rent  is  of  more  — 9aafk.464. 
value  than  the  land  or  premises.     Estates  per  auter  vie  are.  ^^^'  ^J"- 
assets  only  for  paying  debts,  not  legacies,  in  England ;  nor  is 
it  distributable,  but  by  our  law  it  faBs  into  thet  mass  of  the  pro* 
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Ch«  90.    perty  ofthe  doeaiied.  Judgnent  againU  to  etaemor  od  ocm* 
Jbi.  4.      fetsioo  cur  de&ak  admits  ottafi,  and  oo  ilaMrtnft  he  ia  estop- 
K^^r^J  pad  to  aay  be  baa.  not  ofaetty  and  tba  jury  alaa  ia  ealopped  to 
1  td.  lUvm.   find  no  aaiets.    Administrato^a  promiae  to  pay  die  intestate's 
Sio'IhS!^     debts  ia  mulaai  pattmm  if  no  at$ei$.    The  pk;  got  judgment 
LeigbtoD.^'  agun^  tbe  testator,  and  judgment  of  ezecutiQB  b  aara  /octaa 
5  D.  k  E.  a.   agabst  his  executorsi  tlie  defts. ;  then  sued  them  on  tbia  kat 
Umw^B^*  judgment  in  debt  in  the  deiimtf  augeasting  a  rfsaaifttaiV,  Held, 
nek li. and  fint,  the  executors  being  cooolusimy  fixed  with  wmit  by  tbia 
7D. Ii  £.      last  judgment,  tbe   issue  oo  non   detimei  lay  on  them  to 
proFO  tbe  due  administration  of  such  aasets.    A.  dachration 
in  the  deiinet  only,  agamst  an  executor  is  cured  by  vwdict, 
but  if  not,  tbe  pit.  on  such  a  declanAon  may  take  judgment 
d§  bwns  tesiaiarit ;  that  is,  may  waive  tbe  better  judgment  de 
banii  propriiSf  and  take  the  less  ie  bom$  UtMrnit.    By  oor 
law,  after  such  judgment  against  executors  or  adminiatratora  tbe 
deceased's  estate  may  be  rendered  insolvent,  and  then  aueb 
judgment  will  be  paid  in  proportion ;  benoa,  not  coodusife 
for  the  whole.    Lands  in  Georgia  assets  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
acniicii407,  executor,  and  may  be  followed  by  tbe  creditor  in  tbe  handa  of 

the  devisees  &c. 
3D.liE.ia5,      §  11.  Paymoii  on  a  firged  will  ^.,  or  admimUirsiiiom 
j^^^^""-*-  repedUd  ifc.  seems  to  be  now  well  settled,  that  bimdiide  pay- 
ment in  such  cases  by  debtors  of  the  debts.to  tbe  deeeaaedy 
are  valid.     As  where  a  will  was  forged  and  proved,  and  a 
debt  was  paid  to  the  executor  by  a  debtor  to  the  intestate. 
Held,  iW'was  discharged,  though  the  probate  was  afterwards 
annulled  and  administration  granted  to  the  intestate's  next  of 
kin.     While  the  probate  remained,  this  will  could  not  be  im- 
peached, and  the  executor  had  a  right  to  the  payment,  and  a 
court  of  law  would  have  inforced  it,  and  per  BuUer  J.  the 
probate  is  a  judicial  act.     The  payment  of  a  debt  to  an  ad- 
ministrator de  facto  is  valid,  though  the  administration  be  after- 
8  East  187.     wards  repealed  and  administration  granted  to  another.    Assets 

in  ehos'es  in  aetton^  see  Ch.  24. 
12  Mass.  R.         ^12.  The  heir  is  not  liable  while  the  executor  or  adminis' 

B^rin*'£*al"'  ^^^^^^  **  liable.     2.  No  action  lies  against  the  heirs  before 

letters  of  administration  be  granted,  and  when  they  may  be 

granted.    By  our  laws,  the  executor  or  administrator  while  he 

exists,  has  in  his  hands  the  whole  estate  of  the  deceased  if 

wanted  for  fulfilling  his  contracts :    3.  It  is  only  when  the 

creditor  can  in  no  way  sue  the  administrator,  that  he  has  a 

right  to  sue  the  heirs. 

Mass.  Acts,         ^13.  By  these  acts  executors  and  administrators  must  be 

fw  ^^Feb.    ^^^  within  four  years  after  they  give  bonds  in  the  probate 

14, 1791.       office  for  debts  the  deceased  owed,  suable  within  said  fouryears, 

F.^  ^^'        provided  the  elacutor  or  administrator  give  and  post  notice 

1799* 
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and  file  evidence  thereof  in  the  probate  office,  as  the  said  acts    Ch.  29. 
direct :  but  these  acts  do  not  affect  legacies,  bequests,  or  an-    ^rt.  4. 
nuities.     And  if  a  contract  of  the  deceased  do  not  become 
suable  within  the  four  years,  but  will  absolutely  become  due 
after  the  expiration  thereof,  the  contractee  may  file  such  con- 
tract in  the  probate  office  any  time  within  the  four  years,  and 
the  executor  or  administrator  may  retain  assets  to  pay  it,  un- 
less the  heirs  or  devisees  of  the  estate  will  give  security  to 
pay  it.  And  by  the  fifth  section  of  said  first  act,  if  any  covenant 
of  the  deceased  be  not  in  full  force  during  said  four  years,  the 
contractee  therein  not  having  so  filed  the  same,  may  sue  those 
who  inherit  the  estate  of  the  deceased  or  the  devisees  thereof,  o^^of^iT 
if  the  contractee's  claim  **  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  59. 
time  of  its  becoming  due." 

Assets,  what.     Trees  not  severed  and  their  fruit,  as  apples,  Cro.Car.6l6. 
pears,  be.  go  to  the  heir ;  so  grass  growhig,  though  fit  to  be  _^  £^|  339' 
mowed.   But  corn,  though  growing,  and  all  things  of  the  kind,  West  ii  al.v. 
produced  annually  by  labour  and  cultivation,  go  to  the  execu-  ^^^^^^\ 
tor,  as  also  hops,  saffron,  hemp,  &lc.  ;  but  they  go  to  the  de-  —Toiler's 
visee  of  the  land ;  but  a  devisee  of  goods,  stock,  and  move-  ^^^  of  En- 
ables  takes  them.     The  executor  or   administrator  is  also  to^»So'409 
chargeable  with,  as  assets,  all  chattels  real  and  personal  he  &c.— 2  Pow. 
receives   from  the  deceased ;  as  terms  for  years  in  lands,  ^J?*^y'S* 
houses,  mortgages,  and  debts  thereby  secured,  until  the  equity 
of  redemption  is  foreclosed  or  released,  and  the  mortgagee  is 
in  possession.  And  if  not  mentioned  to  whom  payable,  is  pay- 
able to  the  executor  or  administrator,  and  not  to  the  heir,  be- 
cause originally  derived  out  of  the '  personal  estate,  1  Yin. 
Abr.  148,  and  if  payable  to  the  heir  or  executor,  and  before 
the  day  is  paid  to  the  heir,  as  the  mortgagor  may  elect,  yet 
the  executor  has  it,  2  Ventris  351  ;  Off.  of  Ex.  Supp«  47  ; 
Harg.  Co.  Lit.  210;  2  Ch.  Ca.  187;  1  Vern.  412.     And  2ch.Ca.6O, 
if  the  mortgagor  neglect  to  redeem,  the  roorgagee's  heir  is  ^^' 
decreed  in  equity  to  convey  the  mortgaged  premises  to  the 
executor ;  but  otherwise,  if  the  mortgagee  himself  gets  an 
absolute  title,  as  then  it  appears  he  meant  to  turn  a  chattel 
into  a  real  estate,  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  273,  328.    But  if  his  heir 
get  such  a  title,  it  avails  him  not  in  equity,  2  Vern.  193  ;  but 
the  heir  has  the  land  mortgaged  whenever  it  appears  the  mort- 
gagee intends  to  make  it  real  estate,  1  Vern.  271,  581  ;  2 
JBurr.  969,  or  means  his  heir  shall  have  it. 

Reaf  chattehf  as  terms  for  years  in  houses,  lands,  commons,  Toller's  L.  of 
estovers,  and  other  moveable  goods,  go  to  the  executor  or  So^mS'L 
administrator,  and  lands  devised  to  an  executor  for  a  term  of  2  ei.  Com. 
years  to  pay  debts  are  assetSf  and  so  are  leases  assets  to  pay  386. 
debts,  though  he  assents  to  the  devise  of  them.     So  a  lease   • 
for  years  determinable  on  lives  is  a  chattel  and  assets.     So  a 
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Ch.  so.    lease  (iromjeartti  year,  as  kjiig  as  both  paitMpleate,  is  ^ 
Art.  4.     WMiaiMte,  and  with  the  leases  fiw  years  go  aanNb/fftfi^^ 
'Vi^^vx.;  in  ^bich  the  deceased  left  property,  as  fishi  Arm,  bees,  ttc. 
8D.bE.  Id.  as  bdoDging  to  the  fish-pond,  dove-house,  •  becKhive,  Sic. 
B.&E.   leased,  3  Bac.  Abr.  57  ;  but  leases  for  yearn  ani  tftfete  raly 
for  as  much  as  they  exceed  in  value  the  rqal,  id.    The  re- 
version of  a  term  vested  iu  the  executor  is  osMk,  3  Bac  Abr. 
66 ;  11  Vln.  Abr.  240.   And  if  A,  as  executor,  iMve  a  term, 
and  he  purchase  the  reversion  in  fee,,  it  is  still  asaelK,  though 
merged ;  so,  though  the  lessee's  executor  anrieadei,  I  Co. 
87.     So  where  A  seised  in  fee,  devised  .to  B  ftr  tUrty-one 
years  to  pay  debts  and  appobted  B  executor,  and  the  fise 
descended  on  him  and  the  term  merged,  yet  it  was  adjudged 
in  eue  and  oisetij  as  to  creditors  and  legaleeto,  1 1  Via.  AJbr.. 
329.    So  A  has  a  term  fat  years  in  his  wife's  right  as  execu- 
trix, and  he  buys  the  reversion,  and  the  term  merges  and  is 
extinct  as  to  her,  though  she  survive,  yet  it  is  dtoete  in  her 
hands  as  to  strangers,  11  Vin.  Abr.  336 ;  3  Vem*  313^  398  ; 
aliter  its  to  terms  foryears  erected  for  sgedSc  purpoaes.    As 
if  A  reserve  a  rent  in  a  lease  for  years  and  die,  ue  rent  m 
.  arrear  at  his  death  goes  to  hb  executor,  3  Bac.  Ahr.  63^  as 
an  action  has  accrued  for  it  in  the  testator's  life  time* 
8m  Enible-        Embhmenii  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator  as  asssts, 
awnti,  Ch.     and  all  property  a  lessee  for  jrears  has  m  trees  bat  his  fruit 
^^  ^  ^         1^.  goes  to  his  executor  or  administrator  as  osfslt,  but  these 

must  be  severed  during  the  term,  Com.  D.  Biens. 
See  Fere  f^egetableSj  animah  fera  natura  are  assets  in  the  hands  of 

Nature,  cb.  the  executof,  2  Bl.  Com.  390,  392,  393 ;  and  the  minutest 
76,  a.  9.  property  in  the  deceased  in  his  animals,  in  point  of  value  goes 
to  his  executor,  3  Bac.  Abr.  57  ;  as  house-dogs  &c.,  or  if  kept 
only  for  pleasure  or  wbini,  as  parrots  kc.  Vegetables,  as 
S9Q^7  p /^  fruit,  plants,  or  trees,  when  severed,  are  assets j  as  grass  mown, 
E.  368.—       and  apples  gathered  ;  so  manure  in  heaps,  not  spread,  1 1  Vin. 

8  Bac ^ Abr     '^^'  ^^^  '   ^"^  quaere,  as  to  manure  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

(».  All  the  deceased's  moveable  property  is  assets  wherever  situ- 

ated. Toller  154,  though  at  sea  or  abroad,  and  are  viewed  as 
in  possession  of  the  executors,  as  they  may  have  trover  in 
their  own  names  where  the  deceased  had  an  absolute  pro- 

aDal1.29i.—  perty  in  them  at  his  death,  hence  his  bond  in  trust. 

A^admr^haa  ^  ^^'  •^"*^^^'*  cases.  The  sale  of  lands  by  executors, 
trespass  for  under  a  power  to  sell  for  the  payment  of  debts,  is  good  against 
eotering  on^  creditors ;  but  not  if  the  power  be  to  sell  for  the  payment  of 
lands^and^**  legacies.  And  in  such  case  for  paying  debts,  the  purchaser 
bumiiig  his     takes  the  land  discharged  from  the  lien  of  judgments,  as  well 

Uf '-tim  ****  *^  ^*®'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  deceased.  And  on  a  general  principle, 
1  Da^s^Ca.  whenever  a  part  of  the  deceased's  estate  is  legMy  wM  by  his 
180.— 2  DaU.  executor  or  administrator  by  order  or  license  of  court,  such  part 
'^  must  legally  cease  to  be  a  part  of  the  deceased's  estate,  mo^ 
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the  purchaser's  title  must  be  complete  and  absolute.     But  it    Ch.  29. 
may  be  well  doubted  if  a  court  can  authorize  the  executor,  ad-    JirU  4. 
ministrator,  or  other,  to  sell  part  or  all  the  deceased's  estate  to  ViXV^b>^ 
pay  legacies^  while  it  is  liable  to  pay  his  debts.     Lands  were 
devised  to  be  sold,  not  saying  by  whom,  and  the  proceeds  di- 
vided.    Held,  a  sale  made  by  the  survivor  of  two  executors 
was  valid. 

^  1 5.  If  a  creditor  takes  the  executor's  or  administrator's  i  Dall.  347 
bond,  he  discharges  the  old  debt  due  from  the  estate  of  the  ^^* 
debtor  deceased. 

^  16.  Where  the  testator  wrongfully  possessed   himself  of  ^^^*-  ^'^; 
an  estate,  held,  indebitatus  assumpsit  lay  against  his  exec-  can  costs  iu 
utors  to  recover  the  mesne  profits  of  it.     Though  the  party  defending 
injured  might  have  had  trespass  against  the  testator,  yet  he  J^JJ^J^^gJli^''" 
bad  a  right  to  waive  the  tort,  and  claim  the  profits,  as  to  his  exec-  ' 
which  the  testator  became  indebted,  and  the  right  of  action  ^^^^  cannot 
survived  against  his  executors.  fh'J^r.^**' 

(^  17.  In  New-York,  the  deft,  executor  or  administrator  must  2  Day's  Ca. 
defend  himself  on  the  first  suit,  or  he  is  concluded.    As  where  ^\     ^ 
there  had  been  a  former  judgment  by  defauh,  against  execu-  276,  Piatt  r. 
tors,  and  on  scire  facias  returned  nulla  bonaj  held  conclusive  Admr.  of 
evidence  of  a  devastavit;  and  then  on  a  plea  of  plene  admin^  dMss^iiot'Ju!*^ 
istravitf  the  bnrden  of  proof  is  on  the  deft.     This  seems  to  aminst  the 
result  from  the  nature  of  the  plea  everywhere;  and  very   ^   Ji.?^* 
clearly  wherever  this  plea  of  plene  administravit  is  allowed  in  an^escape  ia 
common  form.     Any  defence  founded  in  a  want  of  assets  the  Hfeiime 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  first  suit,  and  before  any  judgment  in  ^te^caines* 
the  case  against  the  deft.     In  Massachusetts  there  is  in  fact  no  r.  124. 
such  plea.     In  Pennsylvania,  on  a  want  of  assets  pleaded  in  an 
action  against  an  executor  or  administrator,  brought  by  a  resid- 
uary legatee,  auditors  will  be  appointed  extempore^  to  inquire  and 
hear  8ic.  In  Virginia,  if  the  deft,  die  after  office  judgment,  on  1  Dall.  104. 
sdre  facias i  his  administrator  cannot  p\e^d  plene  admmisiraviU  i^^^^t}^' 
And  on  the  issue,  00  Uiis  plea  the  jury  must  find  specially,  the  craig's'admr. 
amount  of  the  assets  the  executor  or  administrator  has,  to  ena- 
ble the  eourt  to  give  judgment.  5  Cranch  W^  Fairfax  v.  Fairfax.  2  Dall.  250. 
The  English  law  as  to  assetSj  and  preference  in  payment  of 
debts  by  executors  and  administrators,  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  several  states  in  ioio^  or  in  part,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  be. 

-^18.  On  letters  of  administration  granted  in  England,  or  3  Craaeb 
in  any  foreign  country,  an  actbn  cannot  be  supported  in  the  ^^^^ggy  *"*  ^' 
District  of  Columbia,  or  in  our  Federal  or  State  Courts.    See 
Goodwin  «•  Jones,  a.  1,  s*  17,  and  cases  there  cited.      See 
next  head. 

%  19.  Adtmmstraiions  granted  in  other  states.     See  a.  1,  ^^vj* 
s.  17.    Assumpsit  00  several  notes  made  to  die  pit's,  intestate,  admr.v.Gi^ 
agamst  a  eitizew  of  Conneclicut.     1st.  plea,  nm-^Mumpsii  ;  lord. 
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Ch.  29.    2d.  in  bar,  resulted  in  an  issue  to  the  jury,  whether  the  intes- 
Art  4.      tate  when  he  died,  had  his  residence  in  that  state — ^Tound  for 
the  ph. ;  3d.  plea  alleged  that  after  the  intestate's  death,  and  be- 
fore the  commencemeBt  of  this  action,  and  before  the  pit's,  ap- 
pointment as  administrator  inc.  by  the  judge  of  probate,  for  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  administration  was  granted  to  the  deft. 
L.  B.,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  intestate's  estate,  and  states  how, 
and  there  gave  bonds  &lc.,  and  inventoried  the  debt  demand- 
ed &c.     Plea  held  good-.     Also,  held,  it  b  not  material  in 
such  plea,  to  aver  the  deceased  had  his  home  in  Connecticut ; 
nor  is  the  time  of  granting  the  respective  administrations  mate- 
rial.    And  if  in  fact  the  intestate  had  his  home  in  Connecticut, 
his  effects  must  be  distributed  here,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Connecticut,  or  transmitted  thither  for  distribution  by  the  ad- 
ministrator there.     In  this  case  several  important  points  were 
setded.     1st,  Granting  administration  is  not  confined  to  the 
state  or  county  in  which  tlie  deceased  last  dwelt :  2dy  Admin- 
istration granted  here  be.  is  merely  ancUlary  to  the  principal 
administration  granted  where  he  last  dwelt' :  3d,  But  not  nec- 
essary this  precede  :  4th,  The  distribution  is  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  he  last  dwelt,  or  had  bis  domicile  at 
his  decease  :  5th,  The  administrator  appointed  Ml  a  state,  must 
collect  the  debts  of  the  debtors,  in  it  residing  :  fitb.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  debtor  (deft.)  administrator  in  Coonecticot, 
>         to  the  creditor,  discharged  the  adian  given  originally  by  the 
contract,  and  is  a  bar  to  the  present  action  ;  especially  as  the 
deft,  acknowledged  the  debt  in  his  inventory  in  Connecticut. 
1 1  Ma&s.  R.         Debt  on  judgment  of  Massachusetts  S.  J.  Court,  coromenc- 
313  Langdon  ed  in  the  Common  Pleas,  by  administrators  appointed  in  Con- 
V.  PoUe"  "     neclicut.    After  issue  joined j  deft,  objected  the  pits,  bad  no  let- 
ters of  administration  but  those  granted  in  Connecticut.    Held^ 
this  fact  could  not  be  decided  on  such  objection,  but  must  be 
pleaded  in  bar,  on  proper  leave  granted.     The  general  princi- 
ple is,  that  all  rights  to  tlie  testator's  personal  estate  are  to  be 
regulated  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  he  lived  ;  but 
suits  for  those  rights  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  in  which  the  action  is  brought.     3  Cranch  319,  Dix- 


12  Mass.  R. 


on's  case. 


199,  Winship      §  ^^*  Held,  1st,  naming  a  debtor  executor,  and  his  accept- 
V.  Bass.  &  al.  ing  does  not  extinguish  the  debt ;  2d,  his  probate  bond  covers 
it ;  hence  3d,  his  declining  to  account  for  it,  is  no  cause  of  re- 
moval ;  4th,  the  judge  of  probate  has  power  to  remove  any 
one  of  several  executors,  for  good  cause,  on  the  statute  of 
1783,  ch.  24,  s.  19,  and  the  rest  execute  the  trust. 
12  Mass.  R.        <^  21.  Held,  1st,  an  executor  cannot  refuse  the  trust  after 
M^ntf**!)!!-  ^®  ^^  proved  the  will  and  given  bond;  2d,  he  is  not  a  wit- 
Hngbam  &ai.  ness  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  or  the  testator's  eanity,  after 
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accepting  the  trust,  bis  liability  to  costs  is  a  good  objection  ;    Ch.  29. 
3d,  if  he  be  one  of  the  three  witnesses,  the  will  may  be  prov-    Art.  5. 
ed  by  the  other  two,  as  he  was  a  competent  one  when  he  at-  K^^y^j 
tested  it,  and  is  incompetent  only'^liy  accepting  the  trust. 

Art.  5.   When  is  the  action  suspended  or  not?     §  1.  By  9Co. 36, 42, 
our  law,  the  executor  must  accept  and  give  bond,  or  refuse.  Hentois' 
If  he  refuse,  he  is  as  if  he  never  had  been  appointed,  and  r**^9._  * 
may  be  sued  or  sue  accordingly ;  for  one  is  no  more  executor  Jones  346. 
tvithout  his  assent^  than  one  is  obligee  or  obligor  in  a  deed, 
witliout  his  assent ;  and  by  our  law,  after  an  executor  has  re- 
fused, he  cannot  come  in. 

<^  2.  But  if  the  person  appointed  executor,  accepts  the  trust  Sullivan,  113. 
and  gives  bond,  then  he  is  executor ;  and  if  executor  of  the  L?'Sj:  ^J 
creditor,  cannot  bring  assumpsit^  or  any  other  action  against  fordv.Wank- 
himself,  as  the  debtor,  or  against  himself  and  others  as  debtors  ford— i Salk. 
on  a  joint,  or  on  a  joint  and  several  contract ;  or  unless  he  ]^^'^^q' 
himself  be  insolvefU  against  one  of  them  on  the  latter  contract,  ssi. 
And  this  also  is  the  administrator's  case.     So  if  the  creditor 
make  the  debtor  and  another  executors,  for  they  must  join,  and 
they  cannot  sue  one  of  themselves^  as  this  debtor.    Administra- 
tor j^eTU^en^tt  tite  as  to  a  will,  may  bring  actions*    2  Stra.  219. 

§  3.  Assumpsit  and  eight  counts  on  the  promises  of  the  ^-  ^^j* 
said  Woodbouse,  and  a  ninth  count  on  the  promise  of  the  deft.  Rawiinson  p. 
as  executor.     To  the  said  eight  counts  the  deft,  pleaded  that  Sbaw,  exr.  of 
the  testator  made  his  will  fac. ;  and  appointed  the  deft,  and  said  Woodhouae. 
J.  Rawlinson^  (one  of  the  pits.)  and  three  other  persons  joint 
executors  &c.     To  the  ninth  count,  that  the  promise  (if  made 
at  all)  was  made  by  the  deft,  and  J.  Kawlinson,  add  said  tliree 
persons,  and  not  by  the  deft,  alone,  the  pits,  replied,  that  J. 
Rawlinson  never  proved  the  wiil  of  the  said  Woodhouse,  and 
never  administered,  kc.  And  as  to  the  last  plea,  that  the  promise 
was  not  made  by  the  said   deft.,  the  said  J.  Rawlinson,  and 
the  said  three  persons  ;  demurrer  to  the  first   plea,  and  join- 
der.   Judgment  for  the  pits.    Lord  Kenyon  said  the  argument 
was  for  the  deft. ;  *'that  if  A  owe  B  a  sum  of  money,  and 
choose  to  make  him  his  executor,  though  B  will  not  act,  his 
legal  remedy  is  extinguished."     This  could  not  be  true ;  other- 
wise, had  J.  Rawlinson,  the  creditor,  accepted  as  executor  to 
the  debtor. 

^  4.  If  the  obligor  make  the  obligee  and  another  his  exec-  jones  846, 
utors,  and  the  obligee  renounce  the  executorship,  he  may  sue  ^^*'*'**''  '• 
the  other  executor  ;  for  he  alone  is  executor,  and  the  obligee  ni^d,'^?^' 
is  as  he  was,  simply  a  creditor.  R.  660. 

(^  5.  A  consented  the  deft,  should  have  certain  goods  left  by  i  Salk.  296, 
B,  deceased  ;  and  afterwards  A  administered  on  Jbis  estate,  and  sLah^*^^* 
held  he  could- not  maintain  trover  against  th^  deft.     Garth. 
104 ;  4  East  447. 
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Ch  S9.        ^  6t  a  tiratiger  is  made  extcotor  wi!k'£6tHBg^ef;  be  bn 

Art.  6.     not  the  rmduum^  bat  must  aeoount  for  it.  MmAswB'W.  Court- 

V>^V^K^  hope;  S  3alk.  82  ;  1  Wib.  386  ;  1  Stra.  S«8. 

See  Art  s,         Abt.  6.  Adumt  agoimtt  dk  extaUor  rfkk  mm  wnmg.  (^  1  • 

Mto.  .  3y  our  law  he  is  one  who  aUemaie$  wr  ewiezzln  Hmgmdi^fihe 

deeeastdj  before  he  takee.  admimutrutiom  amd  iumfcii  mm  tmven- 

lorjf.    The  first  part  of  this  ptonsioQ  is  oorfecl;  the  latter 

ancertain,  for  by  the  act  he  need  not  render  sn  Bfenlniy  till 

ft  Co.  84,       three  months  after  he  b  appointed ;  yet  in  that  tiiDe  it  is  rerj 

aM^b.44a'   ^'^^  necessary  to  alienate  some  of  the  deceased's  goods. 

—2  T.  R.07,  The  old  books  describe  him  as  a  person,  who,  without  any  an- 

^%fMLW7  ^^^^^y  ^'"^^  ^®  deceased  or  the  judge,  dioes  soeh  acts  as  bekmg 

OfiMoSfte  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  executor  or  admbistrator.    As  if  he  possess 

171^-s  Bm.*  and  conrert  to  his  own  ase»  the  deceased^  g«(bds ;  or  octt  of 

^^'  his  assets  pays  his  debts ;  sues  for  and  recovers  debts  <diia  to 

him ;  or  does  any  act  of  acquiring,  possessing,  or  transferring 

the  4eceas9d's  estate ;  for  by  tluB  only,  can  creators  know 

against  vriioiD  to  bring  their  actions ;  or  when  he  lakes  and 

m'  ^^  ^^'^  them.    So hy  releasing  debts  doe  to  the  deceased,  or  by 

Dver  lesT     W^  legacies  out  of  his  effiacts.    So  by  taking  a  qiemfic  leg- 

2ft&l-2  T.  R.  acy  without  the  executor's  consent,  by  delirering  too  mocfa  to 

mnb^'H^  the  wjdow,  or  by  answering  to  an  action  i^aiost  Imq,  except 

Uo^  SeJm  *t^*^  emeemiar.    So  if  the  wife  take  too  much  apparel,  dhe  is 

<M^— 4  Eut  executor  in  her  own  wrong.    So  one  appointed  to  coUect  the 

s^Mais.  R      S^^  ^^  ^^^  deceased,  if  1»d  sell  even  pmiAaih  goodsy  by  ex- 

a96y  liayer   press  order  of  the  judge ;  for  he  can  give  no  such  order.    So 

*H^"i       if  one  claim  to  be  and  act  as  executor,  even  where  there  is  a 

£aTM4].       rightful  one.     So  taking  the  deceased's  goods  under  his  bill  of 

Toller's  Law  sale  that  is  void.    So  if  one  die  intestate,  and  A  Koikes  hUgoade 

^S^llT  313^   anrf  uses  or  selU  them  ;  otherwise,  if  this  be  after  there  is  a  law- 

nob.4i>,  kV    ful  executor  or  administrator,  for  when  there  is  such,  tfaede* 

bie  r.  Osbas-  ceased's  goods  are  assets  in  bis  hands,  and  A's  taking  tbemlic 

290.^2  m*er  '^  ^  trespass^  and  he  is  to  account.     But  though  there  be  such 

166,  Stokes     an  esccutor  or  administrator,  yet  if  A  take  the  goods,  claiming 

3  D*^Il^E~    ^  executor^  receive  and  pay  debts,  and  act  as  executor^  thai 

5S7.  for  such  express  administration,  as  executor^  he  b  one  ufkU 

mm  wrong.     So  if  there  be  a  rightful  executor,  and  before 

he  proves  the  will,  A  takes  the  goods  be,  so  receives  a  debt, 

tliis  mak^s  him  executor  of  bis  own  wrong. 

6  Co.  31.—         ^  2.  In  all  these  and  many  other  cases,  where  one  if  evers- 

8?! -R^fifls     ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  fffrongy  he  is  liable  to  be  sued  in  aawigmi  and 

—Dyer  iss^    Other  actions,  as  the  executor  of  the  last  vfill  and  teslermetU  of 

~2  61.  Com.  ;  and  diere  is  no  other  form.     And  '*  he  is  chargeable 

ygj^^li^^^  with  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  so  hr  as  assets  come  fo  his 
Bui.  ri.  P.*  hands.''  And  as  against  creditors,  generally,  he  shall  be  al- 
^Mi>  1^3.—  lowed  all  payments  made  to  any  o^fer  creditor,  and  alfewed 
9(Em.  ^^  in  mitigation  of  damages ;  and  generally  is  liable  to  the  value 
of  the  goods  he  takes ;  but  he  cannot  retain  for  his  own  debt ; 
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not  even  by  consent  of  the  legal  executor,  given  after  an  action    Ch.  S9» 
is  brought  by  a  creditor ;  but  on  taking  administration  he  may    jlri,  6. 
retain.     But  this  eocecutor  of  his  ovm  wrong  may  avoid  an  ac- 
tion by  delivering  the  goods  before  he  is  sued,  to  the  legal 
administrator ;  but  not  afterwards.    Lord  Raym.  661 ;  1  Mod. 
208  :  1  Esp.  289  ;  Str^.  1006. 

^  3.  Or  he  may  by  taking  administration  himself  before  he  Vaaghan  v. 
is  sued.    But  if  previously  sued,  the  pit's,  writ  shall  not  abate,  S^T^Lfo^H 
Andrews'  Reports  328 ;  Sid.  76  ;  12  Mod.  441 ;  he  may  si.  18. 
retain   if  he  pays  a   debt.     How   his  taking  administration 
purges  all  wrongs,  Ch.  190,  a,  4,  s.  31. 

§  4.  If  the  legal  executor  bring  trespass  against  a  tori  exec-  12  Mod.  441, 
utor,  he  may  give  evidence  of  the  payment  of  just  debts  in  PJj  ^4^^' »' 
mitigation  of  damages ;  yet  the  right  of  the  action  and  the  441.^^  d.  k 
verdict  must  be  against  him,  and  if  he  pay  a  just  debt  with  E.  588.— 
the  goods  of  the  testator,  the  rightful  executor  shall  not  avoid,  Iwinb^'a^T"* 
but  have  an  action  against  the  tort  executor,  and  recover  so  —1  Mod.2i8. 
much  as  he  has  misapplied  only. 

^  5.  But  he  is  not  such  executor  or  liable  to  be  sued,  if  he  ?jv?'JE°?*ik 
merely  take  care  of  the  deceased's  funeral ;  or  pays  his  debts  i6i..icqia! 
or  legacies,  if  out  of  his  own  money;  or  feeds  his  cattle,  or  D.861.— Tol- 
makes  an  inventory  ;  or  repairs  his  houses  in  decay,  provides  ^^'f  ^jo  im 
necessaries  for  his  children,  and  does  other  acts  of  mere  kind- 
ness ;  nor  if  he  comes  into  possession  of  the  deceased's  pro- 
perty by  colour  of  legal  title,  though  he  has  no  complete 
title,  1  Esp.  R.  335. 

§  6.  But  the  pits,  as  creditors  of  W,  Shore  broueht  £w-  2  T.  R.  97, 
9ump9%t  against  the  defts.  as  his  executors.     Shore  in  his  life  p^^^  £por- 
time  had  goods  in  his  cellar,  and  asked  Porter,  one  of  the  ter,  exre.— 
defts.,  to  send  a  person  to  take  care  of  them.     Porter  sent  }|*'*'j*u~ 
Payne,  his  servant,  who  sold  beer  as  well  after  as  before  wmsl^iifisX 
Shore's  death  by  his  order.     Payne  paid  into  Porter's  hands  Peuke's  N.  P. 
the  produce  of  the  beer  be.  sold  after  Shore  died.     Held,  ^*  ' 
Porter  is  an    executor  de  son  tort^  but  that   he  would  not 
have  been  liable,  if  before  he  was  sued  he  had  paid  the  money 
to  the  lawful  adminbtrator  of  Shore's  estate  ;  though  his  so 
paymg  it  after  sued  would  have  been  no  excuse.    In  this  case,  ^SS^I'h* 
Porter,  without  authority,  by  his  servant  sold  Shore's  beer  after  ni.  iJ,  Curtis 
his  death,  and  after  his  death,  his  order  was  void.     But  an  v.  Veraon. 
executor  de  son  tort  cannot,  after  an  action  is  brought  against 
him  by  a  creditor,  discharge  himself  by  delivering  the  efiects 
to  the  rightftil  executor ;  1  Salk.  318,  Churchill  v.  Hopsoo. 

§  7.  Assumpsit  for  work  and  labour  done  for  the  testator  4  Maule  & 
and  money  counts.     Pleas,  non  assumpsit^  and  ne  unques  eih  ^^'  ^  1^* 
eeutrix^  deft,  executrix  de  son  tart  by  intermeddling  under  ^|^^  ^'„  ' 
power  ended.    As  where  C.  Aldrich  appcnnted  A,  B,  and  C, 
hiB  executors,  ami  died.    A  proved  the  will,  reserving  a  pow- 
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Ch.  39.  erforS  andC  to  icomein;  A  gave  ajpowor  toC  and  the 
Jbi.  7.    deft,  (sister  to  him  and  the  tesfatxff)  to  act  fer  A.    She  acted 

^VXi/  ^  admmiscering  the  testator's  estate  till  A  died ;  he  left  her  and 
D  and  E,  his  executors,  who  proved  his  will.  Deft,  after  A 
^Ced  continued  to  administer  C.  Aldrich's  estatei  consulting 
and  acting  under  C's  advise.  She  proved  under  a  bankrupt 
commission  a  debt  due  to  C.  Aldrich's  estate,  cfaumii^  as  ex- 
ecutrix of  A,  so  under  his  power  as  he  was  dead.  Held,  she 
was  not  executrix  de  son  tori  while  A  lived  ;  but  was  after  his 
death,  as  thereby  her  power  terminated,  was  not  executrix  of 
C.  Aldrich  as  executrix  of  A,  as  there  were  snrviviug  execu- 
tors of  C.  Aldrich ;  as  if  there  be  two  executors  and  one 
proves  the  will  and  dies,  the  executorship  survives  to  the 

Mk.  ail       ^^^ff  but  if  he  then  renounces,  the  testator  is  dead  intestate. 

Home  It'll.  And  after  one  has  proved  it,  till  his  death  the  other  cannot 

•.  Petw.        renounce. 

* 

SMv  aa,    .       ^  8.  Admimtiraior  Uahk  for  interut  ^.  on  an  insolvent 
HraUoiEtoD.   ®^^^  ^^^  ^®  average  b  struck,  in  his  own  right ;  for  it  is  his 

^  *   own  fault  he  sufier  it  to  accrue. 
KMgr89i,         ^  9.  If  an  administrator  refuse  to  add  to  the  inventoiy 
^^/'      •  newly  discovered  estate,  the  creditor's  remedy  is  on  the  pro- 
bate bond,  not  to  sue  the  administrator,  where  the  estate  is 
gularly  proceeded  with  as  insolvent,  especially  if  such 
has  exhibited  his  claim,  and  had  it  allowed  by  the  commia- 
sioners,  though  further  estate  is  discovered  and  aa  average 
struck. 
1  Caines'  Ca.      ^  10.  Executor  fyc.  robbed.     Held,  if  an  executor  or  trus- 
in  E.9f^Fu^  ^^e  be  robbed  of  money  he  received,  he  shall  be  allowed  it 
JU*"  ^'  on  account,  tlie  robbery  being  proved,  though  the  sum  is  only 

proved  by  his  own  oath  ;  and  if  dead,  his  executor  or  admin- 
istrator may  avail  himself  of  the  circumstance  though  it  want 
1  n    '  c      ^^^^  ^'^  oatli.     If  the  mortgagee  assign  the  debt  &c.  no  inter- 
425^^  ^     '    est  or  assets  pass  to  his  executor  or  administrator,  Crosby  v. 

Brownson.       s 

United  Stales      Art.  7.  In  pending  actions^  when  and  how  executors  and 

r78»^*c\  31*  «<^»**WM<rfl^or5  come  in.     §  1.  By  this  act  of  Congress  it  is 

See  Ch.  171|  enacted,  that  ^'  when  any  suit  shall  be  pending  in  any  court  of 

a.  13, 8. 15,     the  United  States,  and  either  of  the  parties  shall  die  before 

j^^Pg^g"'    '  final  judgment,  the  executor  or  administrator  of  such  deceased 

party  who  was  ph.,  petitioner,  or  deft.,  in  case  the  cause  of 

action  doth  by  law  survive,  shall  have  full  power  to  prosecute 

and  defend  any  such  suit  or  action  until  final  judgment."    In 

Mast.  Act,      ihe  statute  law  of  Massachusetts  there  is  a  like  clause,  from 

1784  sect.  10.  which  this  in  the  United  States  law  was  copied.     There  was  a 

— Prov.  Lav7  like  clause  in  Massachusetts  Province  law,  passed  A.  D.  1727. 

A^I'T^b^sa  ^  ^'^  ^^^^  executors  and  administrators  come  in  and  prose- 

1818.  A.  D. '  cute  and  defend  actionsi  commenced  by  or  against  the  de* 

1818.  ceased. 
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^  2.  In  practice  on  these  clauses  several  questions  have    Cu.  29. 
urisen  :    1.  When  is  a  suit  depending  in  court  f    2.  What  ac-    ^rt,  7. 
tion  survives  ?    3.  Does  it  extend  to  administrators  de  bonis  '^^^'y^kJ 
non9 

§  3.  As  to  the  first  point.     In  this  action  of  assumpsit  the  Cir.  Court  of 
pit.  died  before  the  action  was  entered,  but  after  the  writ  was  g®.^'  ^\^^ 
sued  out»     And  the  court  admitted  the  administrator  to  come  1795^  Ja^. 
in  and  enter  the  action,  and  would  have  notified  Gray  by  scire  dicher.  Gray 
facias  to  come  in  and  answer,  but  his  counsel  took  notice. 
And  it  was  held,  the  action  is  pending  in  court  from  suing  out 
the  writ.     Did  he  die  before  the  writ  was  served  f  Issuing  the 
writ  is  the  commencement  of  the  action  he. 

^  4.  In  this  case  in  the  year  1793,  there  was  a  decision,  that  3  Johns, 
if  the  party  died  before  the  entry  of  the  action,  and  after  ser-  ^-  146, 140, 
vice  the  administrator  might  come  in  ;  and  see  3  Cranch  193.  ^^  pickman  & 
The  pit.  died  and  his  executor  came  in.    He  must  produce  his  al  -<3  Crancb. 
letters  testamentary  if  called  for,  but  not  allowed  a  continuance,  p^codma*" 

Upon  this  question  of  j^ec^ency  there  have  been  difiierent  eir. 
decisions  in  England. 

§  5.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  where  a  writ  issues  ^  Co.  48,  case 
out  of  one  court,  as  Chancery,  returnable  into  another  court,  ^j  cro.^6°i. 
as  the  Common  Pleas,  the  suit  is  not  pending  in  the  Common  ~-2Cro.  11. 
Pleas  &c.  till  tlie  writ  be  returned  there.     Bui  that  where  it  T^'^'^'  __ 
issues  out  of,  and  is  returnable  into  the  same  court,  it  is  pend-  5  Bac.  Abr. 
ing  before  the  return  or  service.     And  in  Croke  it  is  said,  a  2I8.-- 3  Wils. 
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writ  IS  pendmg,  as  soon  as  it  is  sued  out. 

^  6.  Second  question.  It  may  often  be  doubtful  what  ac- 
tion survives,  not  in  any  case  of  actio  personalis  cum  moritur 
persona.  This  point  rests  on  the  common  law  authorities ; 
and  whenever  the  action  dies  with  the  party,  as  in  all  cases  of 
tort  J  the  executor  or  administrator  cannot  come  in.  See  Actio 
Personalis  &c.  Ch.  7. 

§  7.  Third  point.    It  has  been  uniformly  held,  that  if  an  Mass.  S.  J. 
executor  or  administrator  die  pending  the  suit,  tlie  administra-  ^^^"^1797*** 
tor  de  bonis  non  cannot  come  in  ;  for  the  statutes  do  not  ex-  Swett,  adm. 
tend  to  this  case,  and  even  though  he  oflTers  to  come  in.  Rem-  *•  ^""cc. 
edy  by  a  new  statute,  Feb.  1813,  and  A.  D.  1818. 

^  8.  The  deft,  may  plead,  that  prior  to  suing  out  the  writ,  ? JS^^*  ^ 
he  settled  with  the  pit.  the  debt.     This  is  good  as  to  time,  for  2  Johns.  R. 
this  suing  out  the  writ  is  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and  342,  Bird  & 
the  cause  of  the  action  must  be  alleged  to  have  arisen  before  3  joi,„"R 
this  suing  out  the  writ;  and  if  the  declaration  relate  to  the  42,Cheeiham 
preceding  term,  and  the  cause  of  action  be  after,  there  must  ^k^h["*"R 
be  a  special  memorandum,  entitling  the  declaration  at  the  time  ho.^  °^ 
it  was  filed,  14  East  539  ;  18  Johns.  14. 

Art.  8.  Several  other  cases  decided  on  American  statutes  p^' q*^' 
Sfc.    ^  1.  In  this  case  it  was. decided,  that  if  an  administrator  Henry-stra. 

VOL.  I.  73  1144,  post. 
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Ch.  29.  submit  to  an  award,  he  does  not  thereby  adrilit«iiel».  And  a 
Ah.  8.  general  submission  to  an  award  ncludes  a  deltated  as  execu- 
trix, so  as  administrator ;  see  E31ilaon  v.  CifmiiUBB.  See  In- 
solvent head. 

Mats.  s.  J.         ^2.  Change  of  property.     In  this  case  Lechmofe,  the 
^ter'n^   executor  of  Tulatt  and  residuary  legatee,  gave  bond  in  the 
Divol,  adm!    probate  office  to  pay  debts  and  legacies,  and  took  into  his 
lie  bonit  non   hands  the  estate  of  Tulatt,  his  testator,  and  used  it  as  bis  own. 
Com°ra!  of'    '^^^  ^^^^  decided,  that  when  he  had  done  this  he  had  admin- 
Lechmore.     istered  On  the  estate,  and  the  testator's  catde  lie.  had  b^ccMHe 
^r  mSst'™  -        property  of  Lechmore,  and  so  was  changed.    This  was 
der  an  inveo-  ^^^^9  '^  ^^^  ^^^  1^  which  Divoll  had  taken  adounistration  de 
tory  of  the     bonii  7Mn  on  the  estate  of  Tulatt,  and  brou^  tUs  «ctioD  of 
tho^rfidido-  '^^®^  to  recover  the  cattle  in  question  as  part  of  Tolatt's 
ed  bj  a  third  estate,  not  administered  upon.    On  the  same  principle,  where 
^"^'il^ir*'^   the  administrator  takes  to  his  own  account  the  peraonal  estate 
hU^^t,       ^^  ^^®  inventory,  and  submits  to  be  accountable  ibr  the  amount 
Kirby  101.     of  the  inventory,  he  makes  this  personal  estate  his  own. 
Man.  S.  J.         ^  3.  An  administrator  must  pay  interest  on  a  dislribiitive 
Co^,  1786,  share.    In  1778,  Low,  admmistrator  of  ^rmonds'  estate,  ren- 
-cent,adm7of  dered  it  insolvent,  and  the  judge  of  probate  made  an  order  of 
Levarat  v.     distribution  thereon.     Low,  the  administrator,  paid  some  of 
l^nds?'  ^  *^  creditors  but  not  all ;  nor  did  he  offer  to  pigr  Mrs.  Leveret 
her  part  in  her  life  time,  or  to  the  pit.  her  administrator  after 
her  deadi,  but  Low  kept  the  paper  money  and  brought  it  into 
court  in  this  action  on  the  clause  in  the  Massachusetts  deprecia- 
tion act  respecting  trustees.     The  court  decided,  first,  that 
Low,  as  the  administrator  of  Symond's  estate,  ought  to  have 
tendered  to  each  creditor  his  proportion  according  to  the  order 
of  distribution. 

Second.     That  the  damages  must  be  ascertained  by  the 
value  of  paper  money  when  the  order  of  distribution  was  made. 
Third.     That  interest  should  be  paid  from  the  time    of 
making  the  order  of  distribution,  for  then  a  certain  sum  be- 
came due  and  payable. 

^  4.  There  never  has  been  a  question  in  this  state  but  that 
assumpsit  lies  by  and  against  executors  and   administrators, 
and  there  is  here  no  wager  of  law.     And  in  declaring  against 
1  Rsp.  140,     &°  executor  or  administrator  the  pit.  need  not  state  assets  ; 
219.  and  he  is  never  chargeable  beyond,  unless  he  pleads  an  im- 

proper plea. 
Kssex  1789  '^  ^'  •^^  executor  or  administrator  may  be  trustee  by  con- 
Manning  r.  sent,  but  see  post.  In  this  case,  Story  owing  the  pit.  a  debt,  fail- 
ciaS  &  ux  ®^i*"^  Mary  Wainwright  owed  Story  a  debt.  She  died,  having 
his  u-ustees.'  made  Elizabeth  Wainwright  (now  Mrs.  Clark)  her  executrix, 
and  left  estate  sufficient  to  pay  all  debts.  The  pit.  sued  Story, 
and  he  summoned  Clark's  wife  as  his  trustee  on  the  Massachu- 
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setts  provincial  trustee  act,  she  being  then  sole.     Pending  this    Ch.  2S>. 
action  Story  sued  her  as  executrix,  and  reduced  the  debt  to  a    Art.  8. 
judgment.     Then  the  pit.  got  judgment  against  Story,  and  \^ry^^ 
against  her  as  trustee  by  default.     She  married  Clark,  and 
now  the  pit.  brings  scire  facias  against  Clark  and  wife.    Judg- 
ment for  the  ph.,  that  he  have  execution  against  her  and  her 
husband  for  the  damages  and  costs  on  these  grounds. 

First.  Though  said  executrix  owed  Story  on  judgment, 
yet  this  debt  was  thus  attachable,  ^he  having  no  remedy  against 
her,  but  a  future  action  on  his  judgment  against  her  for  the 
debt  she  owed  him.  Quaere,  if  he  had  been  entitled  to  an 
execution  on  his  judgment. 

Second.  She  was  trustee  to  Story,  though  she  only  as  ex- 
ecutrix owed  him,  that  is,  in  duier  droit ;  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  the  estate  she  represented  was  fully  solvent.  Quaere, 
if  she  had  left  the  question  of  insolvency  open. 

^  6.  In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  a  debt  due  to  the  estate  3  wiis.  297, 
of  the  pit's,  intestate,  or  due  to  the  pit.  in  outer  droit,  might  *'«her,  »dio. 
be  attached  on  foreign  attachment,  and  so  taken  to  pay  a  debt  ^'   ^^ 
that  estate  owed  to  a  creditor  of  it. 

^  7.  v9  debt  indirectly  sold  by  an  administrator.     In  this  Mass.  S.  Jnd. 
case  a  debt  of  £106  was  due  to  Thomas  Reddin,  the  pit's.  ^5!^%^^, 
intestate,  from  Moses  Hawkes,  the  deft's.  intestate.     Oct.  7,  Reddin,  adm. 
1788,  a  former  administrator  on  said  Thomas  Reddin's  estate  »•  Sh»te, 
s<^Id  his  debt  to  Shute  by  deed,  who  then  was  not  administra-  ^  '"* 
tor  of,  or  any  way  concerned  with,  Moses  Hawkes'  estate,  so 
then  could  not  take  a  release  of  it.     But  afterwards  Shute 
took  administration  on  Hawkes'  estate,  and  when  sued  as  his 
administrator,  as  administrator  of  the  debtor  by  the  adminis- 
trator de  bonis  non  of  the  creditor,  pleaded  this  deed  as  a 
release  of  the  debt,  and  had  judgment.     And  the  court  held, 
first,  that  though  Shute  was  not  capable  of  a  release  Oct.  7, 
1788,  when  the  deed  was  made,  being  a  stranger  to  the  debt 
and  the  debtor's  estate,  yet  afterwards  becoming  his  administra- 
tor he  might  plead  the  deed  as  a  release  by  relation  ;  though 
objected  that  a  de(34  which  was  no  release  when  made,  and 
took  effect,  could  not  by  subsequent  matter  or  facts  be  turned 
into  a  release. 

2d.  That  if  there  be  proof  a  deed  was  signed  and  sealed, 
possession  of  it  in  the  grantee  is  evidence  of  a  delivery,  un- 
-    less  it  be  proved  he  cB.me  fraudulently  by  it. 

^  8.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  if  A  give  a  note  to  B  Mass.  s.  Jnd. 
and  die,  and  A's  administrator  make  payments  on  it  to  the  F^^^jfi^' 
promisee,  before  A's  estate  is  rendered  insolveiUf  not  endorsed,  Grey,  admr' 
and  the  whole  note  is  allowed  to  B  by  the  comiaissioners,  and 
an  order  of  distribution  for  ihe  whole,  and  B  brings  an  action 
on  this  order,  A's  administrator  may  prove  these  payments,  and 
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Gh.  29^    diereby  lessen  the  sum  ordered  by  the  probate  decree,  to  be 
Art.  8.     paid  to  B.     The  conclusioo  from  this  case  is,  that  the  probate 
decree  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  debt  decreed ;  for  if  it  were, 
tUs  debt,  so  decreed,  could  not  bave  been  reduced  hj  this  ev* 
idence.     But  this  is  the  only  case  of' the  kind  recollected. 
Court  ^N^v^       §  9.  The  court  held  that  if  an  annuity  be  pma  to  A,  to  be 
1797,  Pool  «.  P^d  ^y  ^^  devisees  in  the  will,  the  action  roust  be  brought 
PooL  against  ihem^  and  not  against  the  ettecutwr  ;  and  the  declara- 

tion must  state  the  devise  and  annuity,  that  the  devisees  ac- 
cepted the  estate  devised  to  them,  subject  to  the  annm^,  tzc. 
and  that  the  executor  is  not  liable. 
Mass.  act,  ^10.  Contracts  when  there  is  a  trust.     By  this  act,  the 

^?s  ^ik'^?!^  treasurer  of  proprietors  of  lands  in  common  and  undivided, 
3  T.  R.  618!"  01&7  sue  for  all  debts  due  to  them.     If  A  take  a  bond  in  trust 
for  B,  it  is  not  assets  in  his  executor's  hands.    The  pit*  may 
take  a  bond  in  trust  for  party's  wife  and  sue  it.     And  if  a  bond 
be  made  to  a  Dean,  Bishop,  Parson,  Vicar,  be.  their  exeeu" 
tors  shall  sue  it. 
iMaM.  It  te,      ^11.  Administration  hond^  the  extent  ofU.     In  tUs  action 
jn^  ^!v.    ^0  court  decided,  that  an  executor  or  administrator  is  not 
Blood  kL  aL    bound  by  his  bond  to  inventory  die  real  estate ;  for  though  by 
jtkkTT'l^  die  statute  the  administration  is  on  the  goods  and  estate^  jet 
ML*  '        the  condition  of  the  bond  is  to  return  an  inventory  of  the 
^^  goods  and  chattels j  rights  and  credits^*  of  the  deceased.    See 
also  the  chapter  respecting  Insolvency,    This  condition  is  not 
consistent  with  our  statute  of  March,  17S4  ;  for  that  express- 
ly requires  an  inventory  of  the  whole  estate. 
Goid'^^d^'      JVbr  is  an  administrator  or  executor  entitled  to  costs  for 
admr.  '  travel  and  attendance,  before  he  actually  comes  into  court  to 

prosecute  or  defend  tlie  suit  commenced  by  or  against  his  tes- 
tator or  intestate.     By  the  act  of  1818,  the  real  estate  is  in- 
ventoried. 
1  Mass.  R.  vi  12.  JVor  can  executors  or  administrators  refer  before  the 

200,  Dana,     j^dge,  but  by  statute.     In  ttiis  case  the  court  held  that  the 
p^r'^^t't*'  ^    reference  entered  into  before  the  judge  of  probate,  by  the  ex- 
admr.    '        ecutrix,  as  to  her  demand  as  executrix,  against  the  deceased's 
estate,  was  void,  and  generally  '^  that  the  judge  of  probate  had 
no  authority  to  allow  a  reference  of  any  demand  which  ah  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator,  as  such^  has  against  the  estate  of  the 
testator  or  intestate."     In  this  case,  Anna  Dana,  the  appel- 
lant, was  executrix  of  (he  will  of  Samuel  Dana,  and  he  was 
executor  to  the  will  of  Jno.  Bulkeley,  jr.  and  the  demands  re- 
ferred, were  the  accounts  of  said  Samuel,  as  such  executor, 
with  said  Bulkeley's  estate. 
60^*81*^  ^13.  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  if  after  an  executor 

V.  Goodwin,   ^s  sued,  he  represents  the  estate  insolvent^  he  is  not  entitled  to 

admr. 
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a  contiDuaoce  of  course,  but  must  go  on  to  trial  if  the  court    Ch.  29. 
think  proper,  fac.     See  Insolvency.  Art^  8. 

<^  14.  Held  that  if  an  administrator  corruptly  neglect  to  op-  V^^W> 
pose  illegal  claims  against  an  insolvent  estate,  he  is  hable  to  an  2  Mass.  R.  80. 
action  by  the  injured  party  ;  but  that  the  probate  court  cannot  j^'iJJ®"'  ''• 
reject  the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  this  ground.  '    ' 

^15.  The  court  decided  that  if  a  naturalized  citizen  die  i  Mass.  R. 
vnthout  heirs  Jiere,  and   his  administrator  have  in  his  hands  ^^*  Dorr's 
money  of  his,  he  Tvill  be  decreed  to  pay  them  into  the  state 
treasury. 

§  16.  Held,  if  the  creditors  of  an  intestate  recover  judg-  ^*5J'.^: 
ment  against  his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  executor  de  son  ^  ^uot! 
tortj  he  cannot  extend  his  execution  on  the  intestate's  lands. 
He  is  not  such  an  executor  as  the  law  intends,  when  it  makes 
the  lands  of  the  deceased  liable  in  the  hands  of  his  executor 
or  administrator  for  the  payment  of  debts* 

{^17.  Ab  privity  between  an  executor  and  an  administrator  i?^^^'  ^• 
de  bonis  non  fyc.    As  where  the  executor  of  A's  will  recov-  chambcriain. 

ered  an  erroneous  judgment,  it  was  decided  that  B,  an  admin 2  Selw. 

istrator  de  bonis  non^  with  A's  will  annexed,  could  not  have  a  i^'Zs^' ?! 
writ  of  error  ;  for  there  was  no  privity  between  this  executor  igoj  a.  a 
and  B,  such  administrator;  and  that  this  judgment  &c.  recover-  ^^^  «• 
ed  by  the  executor,  i^  no  bar  to  an  action  to  be  brought  by  such  car.  lOT^^"* 
administrator  for  the  same  cause  ;  for  he  is  a  stranger  to  the  Soapev.Nor- 
judgment ;  nor  can  such  administrator  execute  such  judgment ;  |'^*T^-|J 
nor  a .  succeeding  administrator,  a  judgment  recovered  by  a  -fi  Saik.323 
former  one  :  and  the  judgment  recovered  by  the  executor  on  Clerk  v. 
a  bond,  is  no  bar  to  an  action  of  the  administrator  de  bonis  non^  ^'^^i^f^- 
with  the  will  annexed,  on  the  same  bond  :  and  that  the  stat- 
ute of  17  Ch.  II,  ch.  8,  is  not  adopted  in  this  state :  but  qusere 
if  not  adopted  here  ;  for  certainly,  judgments  recovered  by 
former  administrators,  have  been  enforced  and  sued  by  ad- 
ministrators ne  bonis  non,  and  this  act  is  as  useful  here  as  in 
England  ;  and  reasons  as  strong   have  existed  for  adopting  it  ^<|™-  in- 
here, as  for  passing  it  there.     The  effect  of  this  decision  is  Toiler  447 
done  away,  by  a  new  statute  of  February  1813,  and  A.  D.  448,449.—' 
1818. 

^18.    Held,  an  administrator  may  have  trover  against  a  6  Mass.  R. 
stranger^  for  tlie  conversion  of  a  title-deed  of  the  pit's,  intes-  p^^'  ^», 
tate  committed  in  his  lifetime ;  though  urged  that  the  heir  v.  Lovltt  ""^ 
ought  to  have  had  the  action,  for  here  lands  are  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator,  on  a  deficiency  of 
personal  estate.     He  defends  on  eviction  &«. 

^19.  A.  D.   1768,  Jno.  Storer  died,  and  Joseph  Storer  ^*^^R-^ 
administered  and  died  ;  pit.  took  administration  de  bonis  non,  admr.v.Stor- 
on  the  estate  of  said  John  Storer ;  defis.  became  administra-  «'  ^  al- 
ters of  said  Joseph  Storer's  estate,  and  1798  settled  an  admin-  ^^^^ . 

16,s.22! 
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Ch.  39.    istraticMi  aceouot  of  their  mlettele,  as  ha  wif  tdmiaifftnifor  of 
Art.  11.    said  John,  deceased,  allowed  by  the  judge,  lad  a  hafamce  of 
V„^V^^  #627,14  found  due  from  said  Joseph's  eMlOi  to  ^  pit.  as 
administrator  de  bcnii  nan^    A  decree  pasaad  Aat  4ie  defts. 
pay  it  to  him* 
2Da]i.H.2».      Art.  9.  I%e power  nf  a  iyamwing  eseaOur  le  seS  Umd^^ 
kc. 

(^  ].  In  this  case,  land  was  devised  to  he  aeU,  and  the 

money  to  be  divided,  be.  but  it  was  not  said  by  whoQ  the 

sale  should  be  made ;  and  the  court  decided  that  a  sale  made 

by  the  survivor  of  two  executors,  was  good  and  vafidt  a  firtir 

art,  a  sale  made  by  both  had  been  ao ;  therefore  necuton 

are  the  proper  persons  to  sell  the  testator'a  estate,  ordered  to 

be  sold,  when  no  persons  in  particular  are  named  to  make 

sale.  . 

l^^^»       ^  ^9  Held,  that  an  administrator  can  seO  the  estate  ef  the 

Dean.  rotestate,  only  for  the  payment  of  debts  he  owed  el  tte  Ives  of 

hit  death.    But  lands  the  admmistratmr  recovers  qd  mortgage, 

or  takes  in  execution,  may,  also,  be  sold  /or  the  payment  of 

the  chargee  of  administration;  and  in  granting  a  license  to 

e  Maw.  R.     >^Ui  ^6  court  may  diredt  what  part  of  the  real  estate  shall  be 

Hays  b  ai.     sold  first,  as  laAds  not  devised,  the  residuum,  be.     Executors 

ton  lio^^^'  ^>"i°'^ter,  ex  officio;  estate  not  devised,  this  is, the  statote 

and  usage. 

Art.  10.  Lands  sold  by  executors^  to  pay  dAte,  the  ^fstis* 
^Dall.  Rep.  «J  1 .  In  this  action  it  was  resolved  Ihat  if  a  testator  enopow- 
er  his  executors  to  sell  lands  for  the  payment  of  debts^  the  pur- 
chaser holds  them  discharged  against  creditors^  otherwise  if 
the  powers  be  to  sell  to  pay  legacies.  This  is  the  law  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  is  the  law  in  Massachusetts,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception,  if  the  land  be  sold  to  pay  legacies  by  the  testator's 
will,  and  then  the  lands  be  wanted  to  pay  dehts^  the  proceeds, 
wherever  to  be  found,  would  be  applied  to  pay  dAts^  instead 
of  the  land  ;  but  if  the  creditor  levy  on  the  lands  so  sold,  the 
levy  must  be  good  ;  for  the  creditor  has  his  right  by  law,  and 
it  cannot  be  taken  away  by  the  testator's  will  in  favour  of  leg' 
atees, 
6  Ma^.  R.  ^  2.  Held,  that  an  administrator  has  power  to  sell  a  lease- 

41 V,  the  t •ell-  ,    ,*,  /•         .  •  »  -u 

tionofGay,    nold  estate  for  nmety-ntne  years ^  as  personal  estate,   witnoui 
admr.  obtaining  a  license  from  the  court,  as  in  case  of  selling  real 

estate  for  the  payment  of  debts.     Indeed  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator has  of  course,  a  disposing  power  over  all  the  es- 
tate of  the  deceased  whatever,  except  his  freehold  estates. 
16  Mast.  R.     Cannot  sell  real  estate  twelve  years  after  licensed  by  court  to 
^^*  sell.     Mistake  of  day  of  sale  in  the  notice  is  fatal. 

Art.  11.  Administrators  how  accountable  for  effects  airoad. 
^1.  It  is  a  general  princi[de  that  an  administrator  is  not 
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iK^couDtable  (if  duly  diligent)  for  choMes  in  (iciion  till  recover-    Ch.  29. 
ed ;  nor  for  goods  or  effects  abroad,  and  beyond  the  reach    jfr^.  13. 
of  the  laws  of  the  country*  till  he  can  get  them  into  his  pos-  K^^y^J 
session.     The  foroiga  government  where  they  may  be,  is  not 
obliged  to  grant  him  administration,  nor  can  he  sue  and  recov- 
er them  in  that  country,  till  he  there  has  admbistration. 

^  2.  In  this  case  the  court  decided  that  one  domiciled  in  2  Mass.  R. 
England  and  dying  therej  and  his  administrator  with  the  will  384,  Select- 
annexed  coming  into  this  state,  and  filing  a  copy  of  the  will  in  tonr^BwT- 
the  probate  office  according  to  our  acts  of  June  29,  1785,  ston. 
and  here  taking  administration  with  the  will  annexed,  is  not 
held  to  account  here  for  the  effects  he  received  in  England. 

^  3.  The  testator  directed  that  if  certain  bequests  to  his  ?^*^-  ^. 
wife  should  not  be  sufficient  for  her  support,  his  executor  ai.apts?" 
should  sell  certain  lands  for  that  end.     The  executor  died,  Holden. 
and  after  his  death  a  stranger  supplied  her.     Held,  he  had  no 
action  against  the  testator's  estate. 

Art.  12.   Where  an  executor  may  be  tued  ^c.  in  hia  own  10  Mod.  264. 
name. 

^  1.  An  executor  may  be  sued  in  his  own  name,  on  Air 
ovm  promise,  to  pay  the  testator**  debt  at  a  future  time ;  so 
for  rent  or  repairs  on  his  own  possession,  and  if  named  execu* 
tor,  it  is  but  surplusage.  But  if  he  be  charged  as  executor, 
though  for  non-repairs  in  his  own  time,  judgment  shall  be  of 
the  testator's  goods ;  for  the  pit.  charges  him  in  auter  droit, 
and  he  does  not  object ;  then  the  court,  in  such  case,  will  give 
judgment  according  to  the  record. 

^  2.     Where  A  is  indebted  to  a /erne  covert  executrix,  and  '^  Mod.  207, 
promises  payment  to  her  husband,  the  consideration  being  for-  ^^  ^'  ^'' 
bearance,  he  alone  must  bring  the  action  ;  and  if  the  hus- 
band die,  his  executor  shall  have  execution,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  the  testator's  personal  estate ;  yet  when  recovered  it  is  a 
devastavit  in  the  husband  so  far  as  he  recovers. 

§  3.  Where  a  will  is  not  found,  and  administration  is  grant-  ^^^-  p^^"- 
ed  to  A,  and  he  appoints  B,  who  collects  the  deceased's  debts  ,,.  uiider" 
and  pays  over  to  A,  the  will  is  found,  but  the  executor  cannot  wood, 
sue  B  for  money  had  and  received. 

Art.  13.  Administration  void  or  voidahle,  §  1.  When  the 
question  before  the  judge  is,  if  he  have  jurisdiction  of  the  subject 
matter  or  not,  he  decides  at  hiif  peril.    If  he  err  and  assumes 
a  jurisdiction  he  has  not,  his  act  is  void.     Therefore,  if  a  2  Mass.  R. 
judge  of  probate  grant  administration  more  than  twenty  years  ^20,  Waiw, 
after  the  death  of  the  intestate,  the  act  or  grant  is  void,  and  \^^  '^^r.    ' ' 
not  merely  voidable  ;  and  this,  whether  he  died  before  the 
act  of  March  9,  1784,  was  passed,  or  since  ;  for  the  probate 
judge  has  no  power  to  grant  administration  but  in  virtue  of 
that  act ;  and  this  expressly  forbids  any  administration  to  be 
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Ch.  29.    granted  after  the  expiration  of  twenty  yearf  after  tfae  inte»' 
JlrU  13.    tate's  death.     But  when  the  question  before  die  judge  is  only 
V^^VXi^   ^  to  ^®  manner  of  exercising  his  jurisdictkiiii  diere  his  mis- 
take is  corrected  by  appeal,  and  his  act  is  not  vind,  but  oAy 
voidable,  and  so  valid  till  avoided,  by  appeil,  where  one  has 
an  opportunity  to  appeal,  and  where  not,  by  pleading,  as  error 
lies  not  in  probate  cases,  1 1  Mass.  R.  507. 
6  Ma«.  R.         ^  2.  If  an  action  be  brought  against  an  administrator,  it  is 

l^^i^S^m  *  8po^  P'®*'  ^^  '^*''  ^^  ^""^^  ^®  action  was  commenced 

*  against  him,  he  has  been  removed  from  office  by  the  judge  of 

probate ;  for  now  the  pit.  has  no  cause  of  action  against  the 

deft,  in  this  or  any  other  form.     Held,  the  probate  judge's 

wu^  n      power  to  grant  administration  on  the  estate  of  an  inhabitant 

64a,  CotSi  &  of  the  state,  is  confined  to  the  county  where  he  fived  at  bis 

■1.v.HmUIiis.  death  exclusively,  and  the  doings  of  any  other  judge  on  such 

estate  are  void. 
ToUees  L.  of  ^3.  Adminiitraiion  void  or  voiddbh.  It  is  vdid  generally 
ns*^^  if  there  be  an  executor,  though  unknown,  who  stifl.  has  a  ziigfat 
to  act  So  if  granted  by  a  judge  who  Ims  no  power  to  gram 
it,  as  of  a  wrong  county,  though  doubtful  who  is  execator,  or 
he  is  abroad,  or  if  granted  before  bis  refiisal,  tboc^  be  after- 
terwards  refused.  Com.  D.  Admr.,  B.  2,  B*.  10,  so  because 
he  is  a  bankrupt ;  in  these  and  other  cases,  named,  the  iadinin- 
istration  is  a  mere  nullity.  So  a  nuUi^  in  S.  -Cardinaf  whoe 
granted  by  the  ordinary  during  the  executor's  absence  out  of 
the  state,  he  being  qualified  and  capable,  and  having  accepted 
the  trust.  2.  A  judgment  recovered  against  the  intestate  and 
revived  against  such  administrator  is  a  nullity,  and  a  scire  facias 
issued  thereon,  and  sale  of  lands  of  the  intestate  at  auction  are 
also  null  and  void,  and  his  heirs  can  recover  in  dautum  /regit 
against  a  bond  fide  purchaser  under  him,  who  purchased  of  the 
sheriff  at  such  sale  ;  sundry  cases  cited  and  points  decided, 
8  Cranch  9  to  30,  GriflSth  v.  Frazier. 

But  it  is  only  voidable^  if  only  granted  to  a  wrong  person,  or 
to  two,  and  one  is  not  entitled  to  it,  as  to  a  sister  and  her  hus- 
band, Com.  D.  Admr.  B.  8,  or  to  the  wife's  next  of  kin,  instead 
of  the  husband's,  id. ;  or  on  the  refusal  of  an  executor  who  had 
before  administered,  id. ;  or  without  citing  the  necessary  parties 
id. ;  or  to  a  stranger,  or  by  fraud,  or  to  a  creditor  before  the 
next  of  kin  refuses,  Com.  D.  Admr.  B.  6.  It  is  stated  in  the 
English  books,  that  administration  is  granted  to  the  next  of 
kin  on  account  of  his  interest,  and  therefore  if  that  cease,  the 
reason  ceases,  and  it  is  to  be  granted  to  the  residuary  legatee 
if  there  be  one,  whether  there  be  any  present  residue  or  not. 
Com.  D.  Adm.  B.  8 ;  and  if  the  wife  be  one  and  executrix^ 
and  die,  it  must  be  granted  to  her  husband  de  bonis  iton. 
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Wherever  the  administration  is  void,  as  above,  the  mesne    Cu.  29* 
acts  of  the  administrator  are  void  also,  jCom.  D.  Adm.  B.  10,    jirt:  15. 
for  all  in  such  case  is  void  ab  initio  ;  but  if  only  voidable,  as  \^^vx^ 
above,  there  is  another  distinction  if  on  an  appeal  his  mesne  Toller's  L/of 
acts  are  void,  as  this  suspends  the  former  sentence,  and  on  its  f^^^^"* 
reversal  it  is  as  if  it  never  existed,  3  D.  b  E.  129 ;  but  if      ' 
only  voidable  and  on  citation,  all  the  mesne  acts  are  valid.   But 
void  or  voidable,  a  band  fide  payment  to  the  administrator  of  a 
debt  due  to  the  estate,  is  a  legal  discharge  of  the  debtor,  in 
anak^y  to  a  payment  under  a  probate  of  a  forged  will,  3  D. 
b  E.  125.     But  if  revoked  on  appeal,  as  the  administrator's 
power  is  suspended  by  the  appeal,  and  in  fact  never  is  granted 
to  efiect,  hence  such  payments  are  void. 

Art.  14.  MminitiratorU  contracts  to  convey  intestate  estates.  4  Mass.  R. 
The  defts.,  administratOTs  of  the  estate  of  Obadiah  Williams,  J^^^a,^'" 
bound  themselves  to  convey  a  part  of  his  estate  to  the  pit.  in  ^'       ^^''^^' 
fee  in  one  year.    It  is  no  legal  defence  for  them  to  plead  his 
estate  is  insolvent,  and  they  sold  it  by  license  of  court  to  pay 
his  debts,  to  the  highest  bidder,  the  pit.  being  present  and 
requesting  them  to  do  it;     nor,  that  since  they  so  bound 
themselves  the  whole  of  the  land  has  been  covered  by  a  town 
way ;  for  this  *^  is  not  a  performance  of  the  condition,  nor  is 
ii  any  legal  excuse  for  not  performing  it."  The  defts.  ought  to 
have  procured  some  person  to  become  the  highest  bidder,  who 
would  have  conveyed  to  them  or  to  the  pit.     And  as  to  the 
road,  they  ought  to  have  conveyed  the  land  subject  to  it,  for 
the  soil  remained  in  the  former  owner ;  and  an  easement  as  a 
right  of  way  only  would  pass. 

One  seils.land  as  executor,  and  so  names  himself  in  the  j!^*  Sap.  J. 
deed.  A  power  from  a  court  to  him  as  administrator,  to  seU,  ApruSeos!'' 
will  support  the  sale,  Cook  b  ux.  o.  Griffin. 

Art.  15.^  Executors  and  administrators  may  retain  and  Hob.  lO.^ 
take  bonds  of  indemnity  fyc,  5^  1.  Retainer  is  a  remedy  by  act  ^P^^^' 
of  law,  and  is  where  a  creditor  is  made  executor  or  adminis-  3j',  32,  couir 
trator  of  the  debtor.     As  he  cannot  for  the  debt  due  to  him  ter's  case, 
in  his  own  private  capacity  sue  himself  as  executor  or  admin-  ^t.-^i  Ld! 
istrator  of  the  debtor,  without  a  manifest  absurdity  ;  the  law  Raym.  172, 
allows  him  to  be  in  the  same  situation  he  would  have  been  if  SJfip^llf  * 
be  had  sued.    May  distrain  for  rent  in  arrear  to  the  deceased,  xjiott.  °^  ^ 
3  Salk.  136 ;  and  may  have  error  to  reverse  the  testator's 
attainder,  1  Salk.  295. 

^  2.  Executors  and  administrators  suing  out  mortgages  be. 
See  Mortgages. 

^  3.  Lands  devised  to  executors  to  sell.    ^  Where  one  de-  |**^^-  3^®» 
vises  lands  to  execotiNrs  to  be  sold,  or  his  lands  to  be  sold  by  /v^^e  Cfa. 
bis  executors,  which  is  all  one,  if  they  sell  not  in  convenient  13G. 
time  the  heir  may  enter."    ^'  But  when  ooe  devises,  that  his 
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Ch.  29,  executors  shall  Bell  his  lands,  ihpy  may  do  it  at  any  time,  fof 
An.  15.  in  this  case  ttiey  shall  not  lake  the  profits ;"  they  have  but  a 
1^,^^,-X./   chattel  interest. 

Uo9i  fc  Hi.  r.      ^  4,  This  was  debt  on  a  joint  and  several  bond,  given  by  six 
Stout  iiJm.    distributees  of  an  intestate  estate  to  indemnify  the  administra- 
Muo."293       *'"'  '*"'  tli*''tl'"g  ihe  estate  among  iliem ;  conditioned  "  that  they 
3U— Vir-       should  pay   him  their  respective   proportions  of  all  debts  he 
tl"'"  b\*  f"    ^'"'"'*^    '*^    compelled   to  pay,    that  should    thereafter  come 
1  Rev.  Code,  Bgainst  the  said  estaie,"     The  aciion  was  against  all  the  obli- 
Cb.  65,  p.  79,  gors  ;  the  capias  was  returned  executed  on  only  two  of  them, 
'   such  fori'her    '^'i"  appealed  and  defended  the  suit,  and  there  was  a  discon- 
oroccHio       tinuance  as  to  the  rest  by  failure  to  take  out  further  process 
brine  iM  defts.  ggginsi  ihein  ;  a  judgment  against  the  defts,  in  general  terms 
■uode  of  oai-  "^^  understood   as  against  those  only  who  appeared,  though 
iBwry.    9eo    iUe  declaration  charged   them  all  as  in  custody  8ic.,   and  the 
Cb.  eo,  id.      caption  of  ihe  entry  of  tlie  judgment  in  the  order  book  luen- 
lioned  the  name  of  all.     Field,  second,  the  ph.  wa.s  not  bound 
10  sue  out  further  process  against  the  rest,  but   might  take 
judgment  against  the  two  :    3.  Indifferent  whether  the  decla- 
ration was  against  the  Iwo  only,  or   against  all  namvd  in  the 
writ,  provided  the  bond  was  well  described  ;    4.  It  was  a  suf- 
ficient assignment  uf  a  breach  to  say,  "  that  the  pit.  on  a  day 
after  tlie  date  of  the  bond,  bad  paid  by  the  consent  of  the 
defis.,  a  debt  that  was  then  due  from  the  estate  aforesaid,  and 
which  as  administrator  be  was  bound  to  pay  ;  and   that  the 
defts.  had  not  paid  hiiti  their  respective    pans  or  any  propor- 
^  lion  thereof,  but  the  same  had  refused,  although  often  request- 

ed." The  officer's  return  as  to  three  of  the  defts.  was,  that 
they  were  not  inhabitants  of  his  county  to  which  the  writ  wai 
directed,  end  a  copy  left  for  the  fourth.  There  was  no  plea 
in  abatbmcnt,  that  the  proceedings  were  against  two  of  ux  joint 
and  several  obligors,  all  alive.  But  the  two,  after  various  plead- 
ings waived,  joined  in  an  issue  of  inquiry  &ic.  Tbe  above 
decisions  were  by  two'judges  against  one.  The  case  seems 
to  have  rested  mainly  on  such  English  common  law  authori- 
ties as  are  in  use  in  the  United  States  generally ;  hence  were 
cited,  9  Co.  119,  by  counsel ;  cited  by  judge  Tucker  against 
the  decisions  above,  as  to  a  discontinuance,  3  Bl.  Com.  283, 
396  ;  1  Wash.  372  ;  a  verdict  aids  it  only  after  tbe  deft,  has 
appeared,  (the  forthcoming  bond  given  by  the  two  was  not 
before  the  court,  the  supersedeai  being  only  to  the  oHginal 
judgment;  Leftwich  o.  Siovat,  1  \Vash.  303;  Sayre  •. 
Grymes,  end  Holcomhe  r.  Pumal  Sn,  ah,  1  Hen.  8e  M.  40<i, 
407,]  the  materiel  point,  tbe  declaration,  he  observed,  was  on 
a  joint  bond  of  six  obligors,  made  so  by  the  pits.,  all  named  in 
the  writ,  served  on  two  of  tbem  only  ;  aliat  copwu  awarded 
agaioBt  the  rest.    Thought  tbe  pk.  could  not  proceed  a^unst 
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the  two  only  before  the  rest  were  taken,  or  the  process  sub-    Ch.  29. 
stituted  for  outlawry  bad  been  issued  and  duly  returned,  cited    Art.  16. 
6  Co.  119  ;  1  W.  Bl.  20  ;  6  D.  &  E.  328 ;  1  Wils.  78,  Sy-  v>rv-i^ 
monds  v.  Parmenter  ;  1  Stra.  473,  Edwards  v.  Carter ;  Left*  2  Atk.  571.— 
wich  V.  Berkely,  1  Hen.  ii  M.  66  ;  1  Call.  276 ;  1  Saund.  *  Vcz.  396. 
291,  b  note  (4,)  and  many  cases  by  him  cited,  was  answered, 
the  Virginia  practice  had  been  otherwise  fifty  years.     Judge 
Tucker  held  the  judgment  void  as  to  the  four,  and  being 
entire  was  void  as  to  all,  cited  Ld.  Raym.  600,  602  ;  Cro. 
Jam.  303,  King  v.  Marlborough ;  id.  304,  Miles  t^.  Pratt  &  al. 
The  other  judges  held,  as  above,  that  the  judgment  was  only 
against  the  two  who  pleaded  &£C.,  and  that  the  caption  was  the 
mere  error  of  the  clerk,  cited  the  Virginia  act  of  jeofails^  1 
Rev.  Code,  p.  Ill,  by  which  one  part  of  the  record  may  be 
amended  by  another,  and  Stephens  v.  White,  2  Wash.  212; 
8  Co.  158  ;  1  Bac.  164.     Such  a  case  often  exists  in  princi- 
ple in  every  State ;  see  Ch.  194,  a.  6,  s.  22;  Ch.  175,  a.  8,  s. 
13  to  17 ;  Ch.  176,  a.  3,  s.  11,  &c. 

Art.  16.  Pleadings  and  evidence  fye.  by  executors  and  ad-  General  prin- 
ministrators.     As  all  torts,  and  of  course  actions  thereon  die  f'^lf * ,  ,    r 

...  .         '         ,  .  1     .   •  roller  s  L.  of 

With  the  testator  or  mtestate,  his  executor  or  administrator  Ex.  131,458. 
does  not  repment  him  in  this  respect,  except  on  the  4  Ed.  III.  See  ch.  7.  s. 
But  he  fully  represents  him  in  all  bis  contracts  that  do  not  41^422  sol- 
terminate  with  his  life,  whether  the  executor  or  administrator  lers  v.  Law- 
is  named  in  them  or  not.     He  may  demand  all  his  persoqal  "^n<^c- 
estate  and  debts  due  to  him,  and  is  subject  to  fulfil  all  his  con- 
tracts, so  far  as  the  executor  or  administrator  has  assets  ;  and 
if  he  be  not  in  fault,  he  is  never  "  bound  to  pay  more  for  his  Jf^Ex/ch?* 
testator  than  his  goods  amount  to.''     Executors  may  release  12.— i'lost 
or  take  releases  before  probate,  if  they  prove  the  will  after-  ^^' 
wards,  so  by  the  English  law  they  may  sue  before  probate. 

Before  probate  and  before  any  seizure  the  law  adjudges  Fiowd.  281. 
the  property  of  the  testator's  goods  in  his  executors;  hence, 
if  then,  taken  by  A,  they  may  have  trespass  or  replevin,  the 
same  as  to  an  administrator,  for  an  administration  when  grant- 
ed relates  back  to  the  death  of  the  intestate.     Debt  does  not  2  Rol.  Abr. 
lie  against  an  administrator  on  the  intestate's  simple  contracts,  ^^' 
New.  R.  293,  Barry  v.  Robinson. 

Each  executor  has  the  entire  controul  of  the  personal  estate  2  Selw.  N.  P. 
of  the  testator,  may  release  or  pay  debts,  or  may  transfer  any  2^^^^^ 
part  of  his  personal  property  without  the  concurrence  of  his  Rasui  66O.— 
other  executors  ;  so  of  administrators;  so  one  executor  may  3  T.  r.  126, 
sell  a  leasehold  estate,  and  the  executorship  and  administra-  ja^"  ^     "" 
tion  survive.     Hence,  an  executor  or  administrator  may  sue 
or  be  sued  accordingly,  nor  can  a  probate  under  which  the 
executor  acts  be  impeached  in  the  temporal  courts  till  it  is 
repealed. 
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Gm^Mt        All  debts  due  and  iiu'enloried  are  deemed  easett;  hut  tiuf 
^rt.  16*    executnr  may  disc[i:>r^c  iiliiiseiror  them  by  shewing  they  are 
^^PV^^   bad,  or  by  sbewiug  a  demand  and  refusal  of  them.    3  Selw. 
695  ;  Salk.  29G. 

And  according  to  late  decisions  in  this  state,  executors  and 

administrators  have  no  concern  with  the  real  estate  lo  recover 

or  defend  the   freehold.     Hence  It  is  but  very  seldom  ihey 

have  occasion   to  plead   in  regard  to   the  real  estate  in  auler 

droit ;  perhaps  never,  but  where  they  sue  or   are  sued  on  the 

covenatils  or  contracls  of  the  testator  or  tnlesiate  relating  to  it. 

Hence  all  pleadings  by  them  are  limited  to  such  covenants  or 

contracts. 

ST.  R.MO,        In  England)  if  an  executor  suffer  judgment  against  him  by 

?^|Ff|  defauli,  or  it  is  found  against  liim  on  plea  of  paymeat  or  of 

ksShi^W^    "on  eat  factual,  it  is  an  admission  of  assets,  and  if  on  eiLecuiioii 

<B6.  nulla  bona  be  returned,   he  is  guilty  of  a  devaaiavil.    1  Wils. 

23S,  Skellon  e.  Hawling  ;  1  Saund.  219,  same  case  ;  3  T.  R. 

665,  680,  Erving  «.  Peters. 

•  *T^*i  If  an  executor  pay  interest  on  a  bond  due  from  his  testator, 

jj^j,   y  •■     yei  he  may  plead  no  atsets  to  pay  the  principal,  and  prove  the 

fact. 
IT.R.  Ml,  But  if  the  deft,  bird  himself  ns  administrator  to  abide  a  cer- 
tain award,  touching  a  matter  between  his  intestate  and  an- 
other, and  the  arbitrator  award  the  deft,  as  administrator  lo 
pay  £10,  he  cannot  plead  want  of  atxets  in  this  case ;  for  by 
giving  ihc  bond  ho  Tuidcrlnkes  lo  pay  what  shall  be  awarded, 
but  (iocs  he  not  by  our  law  engage  lo  pay  subject  to  tjuolcfncy. 
See  Ch.  29,  a.  8,  ' 

6  T.  R.  6,  But  a  mere  submission  to  arbitration  is  not  of  itself  wn  ad- 

PeanoD  v.      mission  of  anett ;  for  where   the  arbitralor  only  aaeeitaioed 
^■"y-  iiiQ  amouDt  of  the  demand,  and  without  ordering  the  adminis- 

trator lo  pay  it,  it  was  holden  the  administrator  mi^  plead 
pUne  adntinialrani.     Plea  in  Virginia,  s.  31. 

These  principles  ae  to  aueti,  hold  in  Masstcfausetla  wber« 
the  estate  is  iiot  insolvent  and  so  rendered.  Bm  if  aa  execu- 
tor or  administrator  render  the  estate  insolvent,  acecwding  te 
the  statutes  on  the  subject,  it  is  conceived  that  sucb  a,-iiidg- 
inent  recovered  against  him  ia  aiibjeot  to  the  insolveDcy.  Oben 
such  a  judgment  may  be  recovered  against  bim  bo^Hre  it  is 
suspected  the  estate  will  be  Insolvent.  Adroinijiwiar  may  be 
sued  on  a  plBln>note  of  hand  where  be  has  ne  d^inMt  snd  no 
matters  whereon  to  represent  the  estate  inselMatt,^^  court 
will  default  him.  Soon  after  dehu  appear,  tbaA^nake  tbe 
estate  insolvent,  it  would  be  unjust  to  tnake  Um  pay  ibewbole 
of  the  judgment  on  the  note-;  «o  if  he  sitbnit  to  ^ad  award>  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  sma  awarded  to  he  paid  Adl  be 
subject  lo  a  legal  insolvency.  ^  •        ^' 
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By  the  4th  of  Ed.  III»  c.  7,  adopted  here,  an  executor,    Ch.  29. 
and  by  constructioD  an  admiDistrator,  may  have  trespass  or   Art.  16. 
trover  for  the  goods  of  the  deceased  taken  away  tortiously  in  V^v^^ 
his  life  time,  to  recover  the  value  of  them,  bat  not  quare  dausum 
fregU  ;  and  so  is  our  practice.     So  may  have  replevin.     So, 
if  a  bail  bond  be  assigned  to  A,  his  executor  may  sue  it.  Cro. 
El.  384,  Smith  v.  Ck)lgay  ;  2  Selw.  698  ;  Bro.  Ex.  129. 

Pleadings   by  executors  and  administrators  as  such,   are  ToUer432— 
nearly  confined  to  cases  of  contracts,  and  as  they  generally  plead  2  Ventr.  sm9. 
such  pleas  in  substance,  as  their  testatcnrs  or  intestates  would,  ^dm  b!i8, 
there  will  be  found  but  a  few  pleas  peculiar  to  executors  and  Coveoant  B. 
administrators.     The  description  of  themselves  and  declara-  Vr^g?*®* 
tions  as  pits.,  as  well  as  pleas  as  defts.,  are  simple  and  uni- 
form in  all  the  books.    There  are,  however,  some  pleadings 
peculiar  to  them  at  common  law,  as  well  as  by  some  statutes. 

^  1.  It  is  a  rule,  that  the  executor  or  administrator  cannot  |  ^^.^  ^ 
join  in  an  action  with  the  surviving  promisee,  not  only  because  104.  los, 
the  promise  survives  to  him  as  it  respects  the  remedy,  but  no  ^^^^^|f ' 
two  or  more  can  join  who  sue  in  different  rights. 

^  2.  When  executors  and  administrators  must  or  may  sue 
as  such,  or  in  their  own  right ;  see  Ch.  9^  a.  19,  Auier  Droit. 
So  as  to  joining  matters. 

^  3.  It  is  a  setded  rule^  that  all  the  executors  and  adminis-  9  q^  ^  ^^ 
trators  must  join  in  bringing  the  action,  or  be  joined  if  sued.  42,  Henioe*s 
As  where  debt  was  broucht  aftainst  two  executors,  who  pleaded  ^^^-   ^^^^ 

1  ^t  TT^j  .ti*^!      c«8e  3  Salk. 

m  abatement,  that  one  H.  was  made  executor  with  them,  who  153,  i64.— 
had  administered  &c.,  not  named  in  the  writ.     Replication  that  2  Saund.  213. 
H.  refused  &c.  and  that  the  defts.  alone  proved  the  will.  Defts.  ^i?/com. 
demurred;  judgment  for  them.     For  though  H.  had  refused,  D.is, 90,8i. 
yet  he  might  afterwards  administer  at  his  pleasure ;  for  when  ™*o^??P* 
some  of  the  executors  prove  the  will  and  some  refuse,  and     ">    *  - 
the  will  is  however  proved,  the  latter  may  come  in ;  but  if  all 
refuse,  administration  may  be  granted,  and  they  cannot  come 
in.    The  reason  is,  when  one  prov^  the  will,  it  is  proved^  and 
the  party  dies  testate,  and  the  executor  who  proves  ought  to 
name  those  who  refuse,  in  every  action  he  brings,  and  they 
have  actions  by  survivor.    But  if  all  refuse,  the  party  is  dead 
intestate,  and  they  can  never  administer  as  executors.    This  is 
the  law  in  England,  and  in  the  States  in  which  the  English  law 
is  in  this  respect  adopted.    But  the  law  in  Massachusetts  is 
not  so,  by  that  an  executor  cannot  be  said  to  have  administer- 
ed till  he  gives  bond,  and  after  he  has  refused,  ho  cannot 
come  in ;  hence  he  may  not  be  named  in  the  writ. 

And  in  this  case  even  in  En^and,  A.  D.  1790,  one  execu-  8  T.  R.  667, 
tor  named  in  the  will  was  not  joined,  yet  held  good,  because  Rawlfnson 
be  did  not  prove  the  will  and  did  not  administer.   But  this  was  ^'     ^^'  ^^' 
not  pleaded  m  abatem^t,  but  in  bar  \  and  the  executor  who 
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Ch.  39.   refused  was  a  creditor.    And  m  this  case  -OlgDfe  J.  said,  *^  it 

Art.  16.   is  laid  down  universally  b  aU  tbe  auAoriiiis^  on  the  eoMect 

V^V^  fr^>n^  the  year  books  down  to  the  prenent  tine,  iAat  a  deft. 

who  is  sued  as  executor  cannot  plead  that  amidier  person  is 

also  executor  with  hinir  unless^  he  avers  that  diat  other  has 

Citei  1  Ley.   aduinistered/'    *'  And  the  case  of  SwaDow  s.  Embeiaon  is 

^^^'  directly  in  point  ;**  ainl  die  reason  u  the  same  whether  ph.  or 

deft 
S8«lw.90i,  And  all  of  the  executors  most  join  in  the  nelion,  though 
Tramiin.*'  '^"'^^  ^^  ^^  ^  infants,  and  those  of  age  may  appoint  atiot^ 
nies  for  those  under  age*  And  if  ooebe  of  age:Mthe^otb- 
s  Saimd.  2ia.  er  not,  the  former  is  appointed  administrator,  Amafe  an'iiQrs 
oMe  of  the  latter.  At  common  law,  an  infimt  nxeoulor  was 
S861W.S66.  of  age  at  17,butby^  Geo.  iii.cb.  87,  s.  6^001  tiUdl,  if  soli 

executor.  ■        ■       • 

Feb.  6,  ]784|     As  to  the  rule  adio  per$Mali$  siarjter  omi^snmi,  tie.  see. 
90i!^Mw  ^'  '^*  ^^  ^  ^  executors  and  admimstratoh  pronuring  topsj 
706,8irelJow  the  debts  of  their  testators  and  intestates,  see  chapcen  9.  and 
Lfr!^^?'  ^^'    By  our  statute,  if  several  be  appointed  exeeotots*  nope 
1  Uv.  let.  ^^  intermeddle  as  such,  but  those  who  actiually  give  bonds. 
<i  4.  Bmk :  the  ph.  wsed  iue  cmljf  nuh  eaneniwn  m$  iomi- 
mniittr.   Therefore,  if  the  defts.  &U9i  at  ewemiani  plead  in 
abatement  that  there  is  another  exefsutor  not  named  in  the  ac- 
tion, they  must  add  that  he  Ant  admimtteredf  **  for  the  ph.  is 
bound  to  take  notice  of  such  executors  only,  as  have  admini^ 
tered."    Though  executors  cannot  sever  in  declaring,  they 
may  in  pleading :  hence,  though  infant  executors  may  sue  by 
Stra.  788,       attorney  with  executors  of  age,  because  those  of  full  age  may 
Frescobiiidi     appoint  attornies  to  those  within  age  5  yet  they  must  defend 
r.Kinaston.     by  guardian. 

2  Sclw.  708.        If  any  of  the  executors  die,  the  action  roust  be  brought 
against  the  survivors;  and  if  there  be  two  or  more  adminis- 
trators they  must  all  be  sued.    The  form  of  th&  plea  is  that  one 
not  named  administered.     But  if  an  administrator  be  not  sued, 
Story'sPl.  2.  the  one  sued  need  only  plead  the  other  was  appointed  and  is 
ToncrSo^  ®''^®'     He  cannot  be  appointed,  unless  he  accepts  and  gives 
bonds,  and  then  he  is  completely  administrator.    If  one  sum- 
moned  and  severed  die,  the  writ  does  not  abate. 
2  Saiind.  291,      ^  5.  RtUe  :  if  there  be  two  or  more  executors^  and  one  iiol 
ilams.^         sued,  it  can  only  be  pleaded  in  abatement. 
Cro.Car.420.      §  0.  Rule  :  if  there  be  two  executors,  and  one  refuses  to 
sue,  the  one  may  sue  in  the  name  of  both,  and  have  summons 
and  severance.     Principle  of  Ch.  1,  a.  6. 
Story'g  PI.  4.       ^  7.  If  one  be  sued  as  executor  and  pleads  never  executor, 
Winn.   ^       he  must  add,  and  that  he  never  administered   as  such,  upon 
any  of  tbe  goods  and  estate,  &c. ;  and  the  pit.  need  only  re- 
ply that  he  did  administer  upon  the  goods  and  estate,  be* ;  for 
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the  defl.  is  liable  to  be  sued  as  executor,  if  he  be  only  execu-    Ch.  29. 
tor  of  his  own  wrong,  by  administering  only.     Plea,  never  ex-     Art.  16. 
ecutor,  ought  regularly  to  be  in  bar.     And  if  two  be  sued  as  K^^y^J 
executors,  one  of  them  may  plead,  the  other  was  dead  when  stoiy*sPl.4l. 
the  writ  was  sued  out ;  for  the  writ  was  bad,  and  void  ab  ini-  Waters  «.0g- 
tto,  and  this  is  matter  in  abatement.     If  an  executor,  be.  be 
sued  in  several  actions,  he  may  plead  pUne  administravU^  spe- 
cially ;  see  the  manner,  Doug.  4d2. 

^  8,  The  plea  of  plene  adminittravitj  in  England,  and  See  insolVeB- 
where  this  plea  applies,  is  important,  concerns  many  cases,  ^y- 
and  is  attended  with  many  nice  distinctions  and  difficulties ; 
several  of  which  are  stated,  2  Selwyn  709,  716.  The  gene- 
ral rule  is,  that  an  executor  may  plead  in  bar  the  same  plea 
his  testator  might  have  pleaded,  as  in  assumpsit,  "  that  his  tes^ 
iator  never promisedj^  or  in  covenant,  or  debt  on  bond,  '*  that 
it  is  not  the  deed  of  the  testator."  So  he  may  plead  '^  that 
he  has  fully  administered  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which 
were  of  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  death."  So  he  may 
plead  an  outstanding  debt,  as  a  judgment,  &c.  And  the  same 
rule  holds  in  regard  to  administrators. 

But  in  Massachusetts,  this  plea  does  not  often  apply  ;  nor 
is  it  recollected  that  it  has  ever  been  pleaded  here  ;  because 
here  the  executor  or  administrator,  if  he  has  no  other  plea  in 
bar,  must  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  or  render  his  es- 
tate insolvent;  and  if  insolvent^  all  debts  of  whatever  nature, 
with  the  special  exception  in  the  statute,  m.ust  share  alike,  in- 
cluding debts  due  to  the  executor  or  administrator  himself. 

A  gets  judgment  against  a  sheriff  for  an  escape  ;  debt  on  "Toner,  4m. 
it  lies  by  A  against  his  executor.     So  debt  on  a  judgment  "**^*^ 
lies  against  him  on  Massachusetts  statute  of  Feb.  26,  1796. 

%  9.  Nor  does  the  doctrine  of  retainer  apply  here,  for  the 
same  reason ;  the  executor  or  administrator  must  pay  all  debts, 
then  he  has  no  occasion  to  answer  another  creditor  by  the  plea 
of  retainer  ;  and  if  there  be  not  estate  enough  to  pay  all,  he 
roust  render  it  insolvent,  and  except  as  above,  pay  all  in  pro- 
portion. And  if  his  own  demand  against  the  estate  of  the  de- 
ceased be  disputed  by  the  heirs  or  others  concerned,  it  may 
be  referred  according  to  the  act  of  the  State.  In  England  he  ^  £sp*^^- 
may  plead  a  retainer^  or  give  it  in  evidence. 

4  10.  As  to  the  statute,  the  executor  or  administrator  may 
plead  the  deceased  never  promised  within  six  years  before  the 
commencement  of  the  action ;  or  the  more  proper  plea  is  ac" 
iio  nan  accrevit  infra  sex  annos.  And  there  seems  to  be  but 
one  distinction  peculiar  to  executors  and  administrators,  in  this 
respect,  and  that  is,  if  the  action  accrued  to  the  deceased  in 
his  life  time  J  it  must  be  conunenced  within  six  years  from  the 
time  it  accrued,  though  part  of  the  time  ther«  may  have  been 
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Ch.  39.   no  ftdamiiflinfar.    But  if  A'  feoams  die  dewmfi  moo 

Art.  16.  after  lib  de•d^  and  le  wet  neter  liable  to  Iw,  Ibe  n  jean 

y^j^'Y^j  ooramence  fiooi  the  thne  adttriaiBtratiOQ  iatdni  en  the  es-' 

S8ehr.,tlil8  tate  of  the  deoeaeed*  And  he  any  lecogniM a Mmm  aato 

Executor^  take  it  out  of  the  Matute  of  JimiiiitioQi ;  hot  hia  laeiaiiii  to 

J2J^^    pay  the  iateitate's  debt  will  net  tdM  it  oat  of  Ae  attMB  of 

1791^  e.  28»    Plea,  fi>ar  yean  had  elapaad  fca^  npficadoB, 

the  deceased's  estate  is  sohreot  feCk,  and  the  pilfc  withiB  fimr 

years^  fee.  exhibited  to  the  deft,  said  notea  In-i  (aolBa  aoed) 

and  demanded  payment  lse.|  and  die   deft,  ywwained  ta 

pay  them  tec.  in  her  said  capacity;  to  this  replioHna  deft»  dm^ 

morred  generally.    Held,  as  above,  13  Maas.  R.  901, 903» 

Brown  fc  al.  e.  Anderson,  admr.,  and  16  Biaas.  R.  ft. 

$11.  As  to  pleadings  by  execators  and  adminialraloca  in  n^ 
ktion  to  probate  bonds,  see  Debt  on  Ptobate  Boods,  Ck  149. 
$  12.  If  an  executor  or  administratar  be  sued  as  tmalee  S» 
a  debt  or  legacy,  he  owes  at  met  to  the  deftly  he  aunt  aBaarer 
pertinent  interrogatories,  so  that  the  court  may  have  die  facta 
speeiaily;  for  he  may  be  trustee  or  not,  aecoidkig  to  enmi- 
stances.     See  article  Trustee,  and  article  8,  ante. 

&  13.  As  to  the  disdnctioo  in  England,  and  aom^of  the 
Unltod  States,  between  declariag  in  the  Mii  wnd  JMrnei,  or 
in  the  dslmsl,  it  is  not  applicable  b  Massachusetts ;  tor  die 
practice  here  is  to  declare  on  the  contract  according  to  ita  iegsL 
operation,  without  sajring  technically  he  owes,  and  mjuslly  S»* 
tains,  or  he  unjustly  detains ;  yet  when  he  is  chargeable  ie  hamg 
propriisj  he  is  held  in  the  first  manner,  and  when  in  diiler  droits 
in  the  second.  In  Virginia  the  English  principle  is  adopted. 
Hence,  if  A's  executor  gets  judgment  for  a  debt  due  to  A's 
estate,  against  B,  administrator,  and  the  executor  sues  on  it 
said  administrator,  to  charge  him  de  banis  propmSf  he  must 
allege  waste,  and  declare  in  the  dd>et  and  detinet,  S  Hen.  & 
M.  123,  Spots  wood  t^.  Price. 

^^  14.  As  it  is  not  recollected  that  heirs  in  this  state  have 
ever  been  sued  on  the  covenants  or  contracts  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  it  is  doubtful  at  least,  if  they  be  liable,  as  our  law 
gives  the  executor  or  administrator  power  over  the  tpAole  estate 
of  the  deceased,  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  fulffl- 
ment  of  his  contracts,  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference  that  the 
executor  or  administrator  (and  not  the  heirs)  is  liable,  in  every 
case,  on  such  covenants  and  contracts,  where  any  action  fies, 
except  as  in  a.  4,  s.  13. 
lEsp.  296.  ^15.  On  the  plea,  never  executor,  it  is  not  a  questioo 
merely  whether  the  person  is  actually  executor,  "  but  whether 
administration  has  been  properly  committed  to  him  or  not.'* 
And  on  this  plea,  he  may  give  in  evidence,  »that  the  seal  of 
the  ordinary  was  forged,  or  that  administratioa  ia  repealed. 
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but  not  that  another  is  executor,  or  that  the  testator  was  non    Ch.  29. 
tamposj  or  that  the  will  was  forged.     If  one  be  administrator    Art.  16. 
and  not  executor,  this  he  must  plead  in  abatement ;  for  a  re-   V^^*w^ 
covcry  against  him  as  executor  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  in  an  i  Esp.  298. 
action  against  him  as  administrator^  for  the  same  cause.     An 
executor  de  son  tort  shall  never  be  intended  5  but  if  one  plead  Saik.  297. 
he  is  not  administrator,  but  executor  of  J.  S.,  he  must  add       ^^' 
absque  hoc^  that  J.  S.  died  intestate. 

§  16.  If  execution  issue  against  one  for  his  own  debt,  who  4T.R.  621, 
is  executor,  the  goods  of  the  testator  cannot  be  taken  on  such  j^^'nian  i/ 
an  execution,  though  such  executor  may  sell  the  testatorfs  ai.   cites  2 
goods ;  but  if  he  consent  to  their  being  taken  on  such  an  exe-  g^Iii^L*^'  ^'* 
cution,  it  amounts  to  a  sale.     So  in  this  case  it  was  said,  if  an  263.— Shep. 
executor  grant  all  his  goods,  not  only  his  own,  but  what  he  Touch.  94.— 
has  as  executor  pass.     So  of  a  release  of  all  actions.     When  ^  txf's^'* 
the  executor  has  paid  debts  of  the  testator,  his  goods  may  be-  power  to  seU. 
come  the  executor's  as  a  purchaser;  or  the  court  will  intend  — HVes.jr. 
the  property  of  the  testator's  goods  altered,  after  a  long  pos-  d  329.-17  ' 
session  by  the  executor.     An  executor  or  administrator  can-  Ves.  jr.  132, 
not  devise  the  goods  of  the  deceased  ;  but  he  has  the  proper-  l^J'^\r^3 
ty  of  them  vested  in  him,  before  actual  possession,  and  may  Qaick  v.      ' 
have  trover  accordingly  ;  but  if  he  use  or  treat  them  as  his  Staines.— 
own,  they  will  be  liable  for  his  own  debts.     Baron  and  feme  ^^^^^^^*' 
executrix  get  judgment  and  she  dies ;  it  goes  to  the  adminis- 
trator de  bonis  non  of  her  testator :  the  husband  has  no  right. 

^  17.  Pleas  in  relation  to  devastavit  or  waste.    The  pit.  re-  l  Saand.  46, 
covered  judgment  against  Lane,  as   executor  of  A,  and  then  Wheatly  r. 
brought  his  action  against  him  in  his  natural  capacity^  alleging 
the  recovery,  and  that  the  deft,  wasted  the  goods  of  the  testa-- 
tor^  to  the  value  of  the  debt  recovered,  by  which  the  action 
accrued  to  the  pit.  he.;  and  on  argument  held  good,  and 
judgment  for  the  pit.    Where  the  pit.  cannot  reply  de  son  tort^  ^^e!  °* 
deft,  being  administrator  &£c. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  to  be  waste  in  an  executor,  to  let     ^  . 
interest  run  on,  if  he  have  assets  to  pay.     And  where  the  wife  jgs  126.— 
is  liable  for  waste  while  sole,  her  husband  becomes  liable.  Cro.Car.603. 

So  where  A  got  judgment  against  J.  S.  as  executor,  and  —Salk.  314, 
died,  and  A's  executor  brought  debt  on  the  judgment  against  Andrews, 
the  said  J.  S.,  held  that  A's  executor  may  suggest  waste  in 
A's  lifetime.  So  it  lies  for.  the  executor,  to  whom  the  tort 
is  done  ;  but  not  against  the  executor  of  him  who  did  the 
wrong  In  this  last  case  tlie  rule  actio  personalis  &£c.  applies. 
Husband,  and  wife,  executrix^  commit  waste — ^he  is  not  liable 
after  her  death,  except  there  is  a  judgment  against  them. 

To  the  suggestion  of  waste  in  a  declaration  against  an  ex-  3  T.  R.  686.— 
ecutor  or  administrator,  the  proper  answer  or  plea  is,  that  he  ^'s^S*  j^* . 
has  not  wasted  the  testator's  goods  &c.  I60.  ' 
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Cb>39'         It  is  waste  lo  pay  an  usurious  bond,  or  a  legacy,  after  a 
•ar(<  16.    contingent  covenant  is  broken,  but  not  before;  Hob,  167  j   13 
.  v^v»0   Mod.  1.1,411,  523. 

TAw**  L.  of  As  a  general  rule,  any  tortious  or  negligent  act  in  the  exec- 
**•**  uior,  or  administrator,  whereby  the  goods  of  the  deceased  are 
rendered  less  sufficient  to  pay  debts,  is  waste.  So  extrava- 
gant expenses  at  the  runeral  may  be  waste.  So  by  as- 
senting 10  a  legacy  where  not  assets  sufGcieni  to  pay  credi- 
tors ;  03*.  Ex.  158.  So  if  the  executor  in  any  nay  release, 
or  give  up  a  debt,  or  right  of  action,  to  ihc  testator,  the  exec- 
utor is  chargeable  to  the  amount  given  up,  paid  or  not ;  Off". 
Ex.  1 59  ;  Hob.  66  ;  Cro.  El.  43.  So  if  he  take  an  obliga- 
tion to  himself  in  lieu  of  a  simple  contract  to  the  testator  ; 

2  Lev.  189 ;  3  Bac.  Abr.  78.  So  if  he  only  apply  to  the 
debtor  for  a  debi,  but  neglects  lo  sue  htm,  and  thereby  it  is 
lost ;  3  Bac  Abr.  60.  So  if  he  negligently  lose  the  debt  by 
tlie  debtor's  plea  of  the  statute  of  limitations ;  12  Mod,  573. 

'  So  if  the  executor's  agent  embezzle  the  assets  ;  6  Mod.  93. 

So  if  he  annex  a  leatefor  years  to  the  inheritance,  whereby 
it  ceases  to  be  OMtU  at  law,  1  D.  &^  E.  763.  So  if  he  sell 
the  testator's  goods  at  an  under  value,  though  the  appraised 
value,  Olf.  Cx.  158;  or  neglect  to  sell  them  at  iheir  full 
price,  and  afterwards  'hey  are  taken  from  him ;  or  delays  lo 
dispose  of  them,  by  which  they  are  injured,  be  must  person- 
ally make  compensation  ;  6  Mod.  181,  183  ;  but  not  if  tliey 
be  taken  from  him  without  any  imputation  on  him,  thouglj  he 
recover  not  their  value,  but  is  only  liable  for  wlial  he  recov- 
ers ;  1  Bro.  Ch.  R.  361  ;  but  if  perishable  and  impaired,  not 
liable,  if  no  delay  or  negligence  on  his  part,  beyond  what  they 
sell  for;  but  if  taken,  be  must  sue  the  taker,  to  exempt  him- 
self from  any  greater  claim  than  the  damages  recovered  ;  6 
Mod.  181 ;  but  qusre  if  this  taker  be  worth  DOthiog.  But  is 
Dot  answerable  if  he  lend  money  on  security,  good  at  the  time, 
if  it  fail,  or  vest  it  in  the  funds  and  they  fall ;  2  Bro.  Ch.  R. 
331.  He  has  an  honest  discretion  to  call  in  debts,  out  on  in- 
terest ;  nor  is  a  conversion  of  the  assets  to  his  own  use 
waste,  if  he  pay  debts  of  the  testator  to  the  value,  with  his 
own  money;  I  Saund.  357 ;  Com.  D.  Admr.  J.  2.  Nor  is  it 
a  deviulavit,  for  the  executor  to  compound  an  action  of  trover 
for  the  testator's  goods,  and  to  take  a  bond  for  the  money, 
payable  at  a  future  day,  as  this  money  is  assets  immediately  ; 

3  Lev.  189  ;  but  is  chargeable  if  never  pfiid.  If  rent  be  due 
on  a  lease,  and  the  tenant  become  intotvent,  and  the  executor 
Release  the  rent,  and  give  bim  a  sum  of  money  to  quit  posses- 
non,  and  in  all  this  evidently  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate, 
he  shall  he  allowed  both;  3  P.  W.  381.  The  principle  of 
this  last  case  mil  be  fouud  to  apply  to  a  very  great  number  of 
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cases,  in  which  the  exfecutor   acts   honestly  and   prudently,    Ch.  29. 
though  there  be  a  loss  to,  or  diminution  of,  the  testator's  estate    Art.  16. 
or  rights.    A  devdsiavit  may  be  proved  under  a  commission  of  V/V^^ 
bankruptcy.     If  a  feme  execuiri^  marry  A,  and  be  commits 
waste,  both  are  liable  :  aliter  if  she  become  executrix  after 
married,  and  he  alone  is  liable  ;  2  Bro.  Ch.  R.  323.     A  de^ 
vastavit  by  one  executor,  does  not  charge  his  companion ; 
Dyer  210;  3  Bac.  Abr.  31 ;  and  if  several  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators, each  is  liable  only  for  what  he  receives,  provided 
he  no  way  contribute  to  the  devastavit  of  the  other.     On  a 
devastavit  the  executor  or  administrator  answers  to  the  amount 
of  the  goods  wasted,  out  of  his  own  estate  ;  Com.  D.  Admr« 
L.  3  ;  3  Bac.  Abr.  77. 

^18.  Assumpsit  against  an  administrator  on  the  intestate's  5Com.  D. 
promise ;  an  account  stated  with  the  administrator  as  such,  ^^»  I'f^i^n 
does  riot  make  him  personally  liable  where  the  account  is  of  bi.  io2.— - 
money  due  from  the  intestate,  Suar  v,  Atkinson.  But  if  an  ex-  >  H.  Bl. 
ecutor  state  an  account  of  monies  due  from  him  as  such,  he  is  g^^ier'**  *' 
personally  liable,  Rose  v.  Bowler ;  and  if  a  declaration  be 
demurred  to  for  misjoinder  of  counts,  the  pit.  cannot  enter  a 
nolle  prosequi  as  to  some,  and  leave  the  others  remaining. 

§  19.  If  an  executor  do  not  plead  a  judgment  recovered  ^^™-  '^». 
against  the  testator,  to  the  action,  he  shall  not  afterwards  plead  toT.-^i  SaJk. 
it,  to  the  scire  facias;  and  an  executor  de  son  tort  shall  not  plead  316— 6  Com. 
payment  of  debts,  though  be  may  give  it  in  evidence  on  plene  F^'^'^y 
administravit.    And  as  this  executor  de  son  tort  cannot  repre-  —6  Com.  D. 
sent  the  estate  insolvent,  being  unknown  in  the  probate  office,  761,  Pleader, 
and  yet  is  not  liable  further  than  he  receives  assets,  if  he 
plead  properly,  it  may  be  a  question  if  much  of  the  English 
doctrine  of  plene  administravit  does  not  apply  to  him  here. 

^  20.  The  executor  or  administrator  has  several  other  pleas  ^  Com.  D. 
in  bar.     He  may  plead  nul  tiel  record  ;  so  payment ;   so  if  3  l*  ill- 
judgment  against  A  and  B,  and  scire  facias  against  the  admin-  1  Salk.  262. 
istrator  of  A  as  survivor,  the  deft,  may  shew  B  survived.     So  "^  Lev. 272. 
a  release  to  the  testator,  intestate,  or  himself ;  or  a  release  by 
one  administrator  or  executor  to  one  executor  or  administrator. 
So  outlawry,  after  the  judgment. has  ascertained  the  damages 
in  assault  and  battery,  to  a  sdre  facias  thereon.     So  that  the 
pit.  levied  debt  and  damages  by  sdre  facias  against  the  testa-  ^'r*^*^' 
tor,  so  that  he  took  the  debtor  in  execution,  and  permitted  762. 
him  to  go  at  large  ;  but  not  that  he  died  in  prison. 

$21.  As  to  petitions  and  pleadings  by  executors  and  ad- 
ininistrators  in  relation  to  selling  or  conveying  lands  by  license 
of  court,   in  what  order,  on  what  seisin,  he.  see  chapters  1  salk.312.— 
respecting  such  conveyances.     Two  executors  are  sued,  one  2  Ld.  Raym. 
is  defaulted,  one  appears,  judgment  is  against  both  de  bonis  ^^' 
testatoris. 
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Ch.  29.  (  S3.  A  dies  intcsUte,  uid  B  administen  oo  hb  estate,  and 
4r^«  16*  dies.  C  takes  adoiinistratioo  on  A's  estate  it  hanit  non^  and 
K^^v^J  D  takes  adminisrration  on  B's  estate.  C  and  D  settle  ao 
e  MMm.  R.  account,  and  there  is  found  due  $500  from  B^a  esute  to  C, 
^,  storer,  ^g  gucb  administrator  of  A*  The  judge  ofpfobate  decrees  D 
Storor  &  al.  ^^  administrator  of  B,  to  pay  this  sum  to  C,  aa  such  adminia- 
admrs.,  see  trator.  Held,  C  as  such  adnunistrator  may  have  dd>t  on  tbb 
*^'  ^'  decree  against  D  as  administrator,  though  objected  that  D 

ought  to  be  sued  in  his  own  right ;  for  though  the  parties  settle 
the  account,  it  and  the  decree  are  still  between  them  as  ad* 
ministrators,  and  if  D  have  not  assets  of  B*s  estate  m  pay  the 
$500,  he  may  plead  no  assets.  And  if  judgment  be  against 
an  administrator  by  en^ot^  aetianem^  this  does  not  confess 
assets,  and  debt  on  this  judgment  must  be  against  lum  as  ad- 
ministrator«  that  he  may  plead  no  assets ;  or  if  he  have  assets 
and  pay  it,  he  may  charge  it  in  his  adminiatriition  account 
A  judgment  on  the  administration  bond  of  B  in  this  case  is  a 
mere  cumulative  remedy,  and  such  judgment  not  sainfied  is 
.  no  bar  to  such  action  of  debt  or  other  remedy.  Satisfaction 
in  either  case  defeats  the  other  remedy,  and  may  be  pleaded 
accordingly.  I>  in  this  case  should  not  have  charged  hiowelf 
with  said  $500  till  he  bad  recovered  it.  In  tbb  case  the  $600 
ti^as  a  debt  in  substance  due  from  B,  and  D,  his  adminifltmor, 
only  adjusts  it ;  hence,  it  is  consistent  with  the  rule,  that  the  ad- 
ministrator cannot  by  bis  promise  bind  the  estate  of  the  intes- 
tate so  as  to  subject  it  to  a  judgment  and  execudon  ;  and  how- 
ever dictums  may  be  in  the  books,  it  is  a  clear  principle  of 
law  here,  that  whenever  an  administrator  must  adjust  by  an 
insimul  compuiasset  an  account  or  demand  against  his  intes- 
tate's estate,  the  adjusted  sum  is  still  a  debt  due  from  it,  sub- 
ject to  its  insolvency,  and  the  administrator  is  to  be  sued  as 
such  ;  but  then  the  declaration  or  plea  in  the  case  must  state 
the  monies  8^.  were  due  from  the  intestate's  estate.  It  never 
can  be  intended,  that  the  administrator  of  an  estate  to  which  a 
balance  on  an  adjustment  is  found  due,  means  to  claim  it  in  his 
own  right,  or  the  administrator  of  an  estate  against  which  a 
balance  is  so  found  means  to  make  himself  personaUy  liable 
for  it,  though  the  estate  be  insolvent. 
oaa^rt**rk^kL  ^  P'^'^'  administrators  neglected  to  get  a  stay  of  execu- 
al.  admn.  t.  ^^^°  against  their  intestate's  estate,  and  his  chattels  were  sold 
May.  on  it,  the  estate  being  insolvent.     Held,  they  had  no  action 

against  the  officer  who  sold  them.     The  pits,  should  have 
prevented  the  issuing  of  the  execution. 
fii^^B   be  ^  ^^'  Feme  administratrix  marries;  she  and  her  husband  must 

k,  u\.,  adinrs.  '^*     As  in  this  case  on  a  note  the  feme  was  sole  administra- 
r.  Bush.         trix  to  A's  estate,  she  married  Barber,  they  sued  as  adminis- 
trator and  administratrix.    Deft,  prayed  oyer  of  the  letters  of 
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adoiinistratioD,  and  pleaded  in  abatement  that  Barber  is  not,    Ch.  29. 
nor  ever  was  administrator  &c.,  but  that  said  Ruth  is  sole    Art,  16. 
administratrix  &c.    Pits,  replied  their  intermarriage,  by  virtue  K^ry^J 
whereof  the  said  B  became  administrator  in  right  of  his  wife 
and  traversed,  said  Ruth  is  sole  administratrix,  and  tendered  an 
issue  to  the  country  ;  the  deft,  demurred,  and  joinder.  Respim" 
deas  ouster  awarded^  and  the  court  said,  "  where  a  feme  iole  - 
is  executrix  or  administratrix  jointly  with  one  or  more  per- 
sons, and  afterwards  intermarries,  her  power"  is  by  statute  of 
1783,  c.  24,  sect.  19,  extinguished.     ''  But  where  the  wife 
was  sole  administratrix,  by  the  marriage  her  husband  became 
joint  administrator  with  her."     Same  as  to  an  executrix. 

^  24.  This  was  replevin  for  goods  seized  by  the  deft.,  a  9  Mass.  R.  74, 
deputy  sheriff,  on  an  execution  on  a  judgment  recovered  Jibbs  ^ 
against  the  goods  and  estate  of  James  Lombard  deceased,  in 
the  hands  of  his  administratrix.  She  afterwards  married  the 
pit.  Before  the  marriage  and  before  the  seizure  by  the  officer, 
she  had  inventoried  the  goods,  and  settled  an  account  of  her 
administration,  ''  charging  herself  as  administratrix  with  the 
personal  estate  of  the  deceased,  inventoried  and  appraised  as 
by  law  provided,"  to  the  amount  of  $567  87.  Her  charges  of 
probate  fees,  debts  paid,  &c.  were  $108  48.  Held,  the 
intestate's  goods  in  her  hands  were  liable  to  be  seized  on  this 
execution,  as  she  had  not  paid  his  debts  to  the  amount  of  the 
inventory.  It  was  agreed,  if  the  wife  acquired  a  property  in 
the  goods,  they  became  her  husband's  by  the  marriage,  and 
he  rightfully  replevied  them  ;  but  held,  she  did  not,  merely  by 
charging  herself  &c.,  for  she  might  still  have  caused  them  to 
be  sold  at  auction,  and  the  goods  on  her  death  being  distin- 
guishable and  known  as  her  intestate's,  would  have  gone  to  his 
administrator  de  bonis  non. 

^  25.  A  rightful  ^xecutor  or  administrator  in  this  respect 
ought  to  be  on  as  good  ground  as  an  executor  de  son  tort^ 
and  it  is  settled,  he  '^  may  discharge  himself  even  against  the 
demand  of  the  rightful  administrator,  by  proving  debts  paid  to 
the  amount  of  the  goods  received,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
deceased.  Pit.  nonsuit.  But  what  is  meant  in  this  case  by 
the  administrator's  paying  the  intestate's  debts  to  the  full 
amoimt  of  his  goods  ?  Suppose  he  leave  no  estate  but  $500 
in  goods,  his  administrator  pays  his  debts  to  the  amount  of 
$400,  having  inventoried  the  goods,  settles  an  administration 
account,  and  the  goods  remain  in  specie  and  known  as  having 
been  the  intestate's ;  shall  a  creditor  of  the  intestate  extend  his 
execution  on  the  whole  of  them,  and  his  administrator  lose  the 
$400  he  has  paid  i  Shall  he  have  no  remedy  but  seasonably 
representing  the  estate  insolvent  i  Or  shall  he  retain  to  the 
amount  of  $400,  the  sum  he  has  paid  f   I  understand  the  ex* 
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Ch.  39.    eeot^Nr  de  $im  icri  may  so  retain ;  but  there  is  no  dilEcohj  in 
Art.  16.   this  case,  the  executor  de  ton  tort  may  have  paid  creditors 
20f .  in  the  pound,  and  yet  the  estate  may  be  insohrent,  and 
not  enough  left  to  pay  the  otiier  creditors  U.  in  the  ponnd,  if 
this  executor  may  retain  to  the  foil  amount  of  what  he  pays, 
which  seems  to  be  the  principle  ;  and  in  hn  case  there  is  no 
probate  bond  to  be  resorted  to.     On  the  wbdfe,  the  true  rules 
are :    1 .  If  the  estate  of  the  deceased  be  ac^rebt,  then  for 
such  executor  of  hi^  own  wrong  to  retain  as  modi  of  the  de- 
ceased's estate  as  he  pays  its  creditors :    3.  But  tt  insolvent, 
then  for  him  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  the  creditors  be  pays,  and 
retain  as  much  as  they,  if  not  paid  by  him,  would  ln?e  been 
entitled  to  in  settling  the  insolvent  estate,  conaideriilg  Um  as 
assuming  their  debts  against  it ;  and  taking  upon  himself  their 
claims.    These  are  the  rules  in  principle  and  practice  as  to 
rightful  executors  and  administrators. 
Man.  R.         ^  36.  Assumpsit  on  a  note  made  by  the  deft*  to  two  per^ 
^>  ^mith  «•  8008,  executors,  for  a  debt  due  to  their  testator.    One  of  them 
Whiuiig  jr.     endorsed  it  to  the  pit    These  facts  appeared  b  the  pkls.  de- 
claration.  The  deft,  demurred  to  it,  and  had  judgment.    The 
promisees  not  being  copartners  had  each  but  a  moiety,  so 
one  could  not  assign  the  whole,  nor  his  moiety  alone. 
7D.  bE.  182,      ^  37.  In  assumpsit  brought  by  an  administrator  de  hams  Hon, 
Ulntv.         the  promises  may  be  said  to  have  been  made  to  the  fenner  or 
®'^^-  first  administrator. 

8  Johns.  R.  <J  28.  Assumpsit  against  an  administrator.  The  pit.  in  his  de- 
HthJ^^^  claration  slated,  that  the  promises  were  made  by  the  intestate  in 
«i.  his  life  time ;  and  by  the  deft.,  *'  administrator  as  aforesiud,** 

since  the  death  of  the  intestate.     Declaration  held  good,  es* 
pecially  after  verdict,  it  being  tantamount  to  alleging  that  the 
\       promise  was  made  by  the  defl.  as  administrator.     It  might  be 
good  considering  the  deft,  merely  as  acknowledging  as  admin- 
istrator the  intestate's  promises ;  but  not  .good  as  a  promise 
de  novo  by  the  administrator  to  bind  the  intestate's  estate,  for 
reasons  elsewhere  stated  at  large. 
11  Mass.  R.         ^29.  Held,  the  administration  bond  does  not  cover  the 
mnn  ^'udge    administrator's  neglect  to  procure  a  license  to  sell  the  real 
&e.  r.  An-      estate  of  the  intestate  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.    Special 
derson  &,  al.    pleadings.     The  administration  bond  does  not  extend  to  the 
real  estate,  nor  include  the  provision  of  the  statute  of  1783, 
Ch.  32,  s.  8,  as  to  waste  by  neglect  to  raise  monies  &cc.,  act 
1818. 
11  Mass.  R.         ?^  30.  Administrator's  sale  by  license  of  Court  of  Common 
r  Fairfidd"'  P^^^'     Title  under  it  held  good  against  the  intestate's  heirs, 
though  the  license  was  granted  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
probate  judge,  not  authorized  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,    if  erroneous,  it  is  not  to  be  corrected  at  the  expense  of 
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the  purchaser,  who  relied  on  the  order  of  a  competent  court.  Ch.  29. 
It  is  not  to  affect  him,  that  enough  was  before  sold,  or  the  Art,  17. 
administrators  neglected  to  give  bonds  to  account  for  the  sale,  v^p-vx^ 

^31.  Plea,  plene  administrarit  and  issue.     Held,  the  jury  5Cniiichl9, 
must  find  specially  the  amount  of  the  assets  in  the  executor's  Fairfax's  eir. 
hands  ;  secus  the  court  cannot  give  judgment  on  the  verdict.  ^'    ^  **' 
In  this  case  several  authorities  were  cited  by  counsel  to  shew 
that  the  judgment  must  be  for  the  whole  sum,  if  the  verdict 
find  any  assets,  as  8  Co.  34,  Mary  Shipley's  case ;  Cro.  EL 
692,  Waterhouse  v.  Woodstreet ;  Styles  38,  Gawdy  r.  Ing- 
ham ;  Freeman  351,  Oxenden  v.  Hobdy ;  Bro.  Execution 
pi.  34,  pi.  82;  Godbolt  178,  Newman  v.  Babington ;  Cro. 
Car.  373,  Dorchester  v.  Webb ;  Lex  Test.  414.  But  the  chief 
justice,  Marshall,  observed,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  tlie  court, 
^'  that  these  cases  had  been  overruled,  and  that  an  executor  is 
liable  for  the  amount  of  assets  in  his  hands  and  no  more  :" 
2.  After  judgment  below,  the  deft,  married ;  held,  sufficient 
to  serve  the  writ  of  error  on  her  husband.     And  if  an  execu- 
tor confess  judgment  when  sued  on  his  executorial  bond,  in 
order  to  sue  him  and  his  securities  for  a  devastavit^  he  cannot  wonham  «. 
apply  to  a  court  of  Equity  for  relief,  on  the  ground  he  has  M'Kinsie^ 
fully  administered. 

^  32.  And  in  Virginia  if  a  deft,  die  after  office  judgment,  6  Cranch 
his  adannistrator  on  tctre/actoi  cannot  plead  plene  adminU'  ^^initLhiv 

iravit.  Craig's  adm. 

^  33.  An  executor  or  administrator  may  make  his  own  Toller  463— 
estate  liable,  by  knowingly  pleading  a  false  plea,  as  never  ex-  MJ^^i  ^^ 
ecutor,  or  a  release  to  himself,  or  knowingly  any  false  plea,  195.  ' 
which  if  true  would  perpetually  bar  the  action,  and  it  is  found 
against  him,  judgment  de  bonis  testatoris  et  si  non  de  bonis 
propriis. 

Art.  1 7.  Where  liable  and  entitled  to  actions ^  though  the  tes"  3  Barr.  1380, 
taior  or  intestate  was  not,  ^  1.  A  covenants  his  executors  shall  fj"™e«"r. 
pay  monies,  it  is  valid,  though  he  himself  is  not  liable.     Debt  adm.       ' 
on  bond,  penalty  £2000,  of  the  intestate ;  he  in  a  marriage  set- 
tlement covenanted  that  his  executor  or  administrator  should 
within  six  months  after  his  death,  pay  in  money  or  goods,  out 
of  his  personal  estate,  £700  to  A,  B,  &;c.  to  the  use  of  Sarah 
Longhurst  for  life,  his  intended  wife.     He  died,  and  left  her 
his  widow,  and  the  deft,  administered.     It  was  objected  that 
the  intestate  owed  no  debt,  and  so  his  administrator  is  not  liable, 
for  the  intestate  had  only  covenanted,  **  that  his  executor  shall 
pay,"  cited  Parrott  r.  Austin,  Cro.  El.  232.     Held,  that  the 
covenant  was  valid,  and  secured  a  real  debt  by  specialty,  and 
the  intestate  himself  was  bound  in  a  penalty,  though  not  liable ; 
but  without  that,  said  Wilmot  J.,  here  is  a  good  debt  by  spe- 
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Ch.  3§.    eiahy,  and  no  diiference  whether  he  wu  to  pqr  Unidf  or  Kb 
Art*  18.    representatives  to  paj. 

K^Y^J      (^  2.  So  against  executors  or  adnrinistrtton^  as  Thompsoa 
e.  Woody  Ch.  19,  a.  1,  s.  3 ;  intestate's  hood  to  Us  intended 
wife,  that  his  administrator  pay  her  fee.  if  she  sorfived,  though 
never  any  right  of  action  agamst  the  intestate,  nor  was  he  h^ 
j_^^         to  do  any  act  whatever,  bat  leave  the  £1000  to  be  jpaid*    A 
Smu  lui.   ^^  c<^^  9  ^^  bound  his  heirs  so  to  leave  £3009,  eked  5  D.  & 
E.  381.  But  in  each  of  these  cases  the  deceased  nmde  a  con* 
tract,  on  which  a  future  right  of  action  accrued  to  the  con- 
tractee.    The  deceased  bound  himself  and  left  a  oootraet  to 
be  declared  on. 
Toiler's  L.  of     ^3.  Chants  made  to  executor  ^c.  though  newer  to  hie  fet» 
UM6&%7  ^^"^^  I'  ^^^  executor  recover,  he  has  oisets  be.  As  if  a  lease 
kc  409, 468!  he  made  to  A  for  life,  remainder  to  his  executors  far  years,  it 
is  asiets  in  the  executor's  hands  and  he  can  recover  it,  though 
it  could  never  vest  in  the  testator.     So  if  a  lease  for  years  be 
bequeathed  to  A  for  life,  and  on  his  death  to  B,  aod  B  die 
berore  A,  though  the  term  were  never  in  B,  it  comes  to  his 
executor,  and  is  assets  in  his  hands.     So  the  voong  of  cattle^ 
and  wool  of  sheep,  produced  afier  the  testator's  death,  belooi; 
to  his  executor,  and  are  assets^  yet  the  property  never  vested 
in  the  testator.     So  the  profits  of  trade,  carried  on  after  his 
death  by  his  executor  and  by  the  testator's  direcliu^^are  ae- 
sets  J  10  Vesey  jr.  110  ;  so  where  the  cause  of  action  accrues 
after  the  testator's  death,  as  on  a  bond  to  him  forfeited  after 
his  death,  2  Com.  D.  Pleader  2  D.  1  ;  3  Bac.  Abr.  93,  94 ; 
1  D.  &  E.  487  ;  5  Co.  31  ;  Cro.  Car.  225,  686.     So  the 
executor  may  sue  on  any  contract  made  with  him  in  his  rep- 
resentative character,  though  the  right  of  action  never  vested 
in  the  testator,  as  Ellenwood  v.  Fluent  8cc.  &c.     See  Auier 
D^roity  Ch.  9,  a.  19,  many  cases. 
16  Mast.  R,         ^4.  Administrator  de  bonis  nan  brings  assumpsit ;  he  may 
^^'  lay  the  promise  to  have  been  made  to  the  first  administrator  as 

insimul  computasset  between  him  and  the  deft.  be.    See  Hirst 
9.  Smith,  a.  16,  s.  27,  Ch.  161,  a.  8,  s.  4. 
*  ^X!',^*        4  5.   Where  executors  fyc.  must  sue,  and  not  heirs.     As  If 
Packwood.  '  ^  devise  property  to  B  and  C  on  condition  they  arrive  to 
twenty-one,  and  to  D  for  life,  in  the  mean  time  B  and  C  die  ; 
on  D's  death  their  heirs  cannot  sue  D's  executors  for  the  pro- 
perty, but  the  executors  of  B  and  C  must  sue  them. 
aPhil. £vi4       Art.  18.    Several  matters.     §  1.  Where  the  pit.   sues  as 
16  Johns.  R.  executor  or  administrator,  and  the  deft,  pleads  the  general 
906w— Hal.  N.  issue,  he  admits  the  pit.  is  executor  &c.,  and  the  pit.  wiU  have 
F^l  to  146,  jj^  occasion  to  prove  his  capacity,  nor  will  the  deft,  be  allowed 
to  deny  his  title  to  recover ;  Mansfield  v.  Marsh,  2  Ld.  Raym. 
8J4. 
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^  2.  Nor  can  the  deft,  on  such  plea  prove  there  is  another  Ch.  29. 
executor  living  besides  the  ph.,  this  abo  being  matter  of  a  Art.  18« 
plea  in  abatement ;  Watson  v.  King,  4  Campb.  272  ;  2  Maule 
&L  Sel.  553,  Thynne  9.  Protheroe ;  Com.  D.  Tit.  Abatement. 

^  3.  In  debt  by  an  administrator  on*  a  judgment  recovered 
by  him  as  administrator,  he  need  not  declare  as  administrator,  l^  M^"-  R- 
So  whenever  he  sues  in  his  own  right,  and  if  he  nam^  himself  J.^chawBL^ 
administrator,  it  is  surplusage ;  but  if  he  claim  goods  as  ad-  2  Phil  Evid. 
ministrator,  he  mast  prove  his  title  to  them,  though  he  sue  in  ^|>  ^^^^^ 
his  own  right,  as  he  derives  it  from  the  intestate,  and  under  Manh! 
the  general  issue  the  deft,  may  controvert  the  pit's,  tide,  as  in 
trover  be.  3  Taunt.  1 1 5,  in  Hunt  v.  Stevens. 

^  4.  Acts  of  lAmitgiiont.    A  new  promise  by  an  executor  ^^  ^^>>-  ^• 
or  administrator  within  six  years  takes  the  case  out  of  the  acts,  Thompson! 
as  well  when  the  administrator  de  banu  non  is  sued,  as  when 
the  original  executor  or  administrator  is  sued  who  made  the 
promise. 

^  5.  The  pit.  must  prove  he  is  executor  or  administrator  2  Phil.  Evid. 
when  suing  as  such,  if  the  deft,  plead  in  bar  of  the  action,  the  ^^* 
pit.  is  not  executor  or  administrator. 

§  6.  The  letters  of  administration  are  the  best  evidence  of  ^J^%^^' 
administration  granted,  and  if  the  administrator  be  sued  and  i3£a8tS34 
have  notice  to  produce  them  and  he  does  not,  secondary  evi-  Davis  v.  Wil- 
dence  may  be  used  by  the  pit.  Broderip  ta  Bingham's  Reports  ^^^""' 
C.  P.  219,  221.  The  same  as  to  the  probate  of  a  will.  In  both 
cases  there  must  be  proof  of  identity  ;  that  is.  that  the  person 
sued  is  the  person  named  executor  or  administrator  in  the 
papers  produced. 

§  7.  If  the  deft,  plead  phne  administravii^  he  admits  some  Lg^^J*^**' 
debt  due  to  the  pit.  in  assumpsit ^  but  not  the  amount,  but  ch.'228  a.^^ 
in  debt  the  amount  also.     And  if  the  issue  be,  whether  the  iJ,s.  48,  in 
deft,  had  assets  when  sued  or  since,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  JP^2!  e"io 
the  pit.     The  pit.  cannot  on  this  issue  prove  assets  come  8cc.  11.-.1  Bam.' 
nnce  the  commencement  of  the  action.     This  matter  must  be  ^  Aid.  254. 
specially  replied.     This  plea  is  a  complete  answer   to  the 
action  when  found  for  the  deft.,  Edwards  v.  Bethel.  As  to  the 
form  of  this  plea,  see  15  Johns.  R.  323. 

^  8.  Evidence  of  assets  against  the  executor  or  administra-  Bull.  N.  P. 
tor.  The  inventory  rendered  by  him  is,  and  the  pit.  may  prove  ^'^l^^^ 
the  goods  in  it  undervalued,  and  if  the  inventory  do  not  dis-  v.  Bassett.--> 
tinguish  the  desperate  debts,  the  whole  primd  fade  will  be  ^  l>-  *^  E.  6. 
deemed  assets ;  but  the  deft,  does  not  charge  himself  with  r^ssi]'  °'' 
<issets  by  admitting  the  pit's,  debt  is  just,  nor  by  submitting  the 
demand  to  arbitration,  nor  by  paying  interest  on  it. 

§  ^.  If  an  executor  or  administrator  confess  a  judgment,  or  14  Johns.  R 
suffer  one  by  default,  he  is  estopped  to  deny  assets  as  to  that  ^;Zii  poi 
judgment  only,  and  must  plead  it  as  to  another  creditor.    And  21. 
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Ch.  S9.    admiaakxi  by  one  of  several  ezeoaton  or  ■iMiiiliiliii»  of  a 
Jbrt,  19.    debt  due  from  the  testator  be  does  not  ooadede  die  others. 


Statntoi,        ion  ami  mimi»iHraior»  in  jfm  Ymk.    ^  1.  This  sulgect  is 

^•roh  IS,     yf^fj  importaiit,  not  only  as  it  ooneems  a  krge  part  of  the  Uo- 

8^ isiSyiE?  ioD,  but  also  o  very  commeroial  part.   Aod  in  me  lanvs oo  thb 

itA.   April     subject  there  is  seen  much  caution  and  seemhy  in  aetding  die 

^  ^^       estates  of  persons  deceased,  that  merits  muefa  atlsntiou  in  the 

other  States.    While  New  York  was  a  ocdony,  probate  pow- 

'  ers  were  vested  in  the  Prerogative  CoortSy  and  aikr  indepen- 

dence,  in  the  Court  of  Probate.    These  were  oondaned  ontH 

1787.    The  officers;  a  judge  and  surrogate  or  depo^.    As 

the  State  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  make  new  nnbate 

anrangemenis ;  and  in  1778  the  surrogate's  odke  was  msdtntr 

ed  in  the  several  counties.    Since  that  time  eiecMlDta  and 

administrators  have  principaOy  setded  such  estates  m  the 

offices  of  the  county  surrogates.    At  first,  thehr  powen-  were 

limited  mainly  to  proving  wiUs  and  granting  administrations, 

and  from  time  to  time  by  statutes  enlarged,  so  as  to  enable 

them  to  license  executors  and  administrators  to  sell  and  oon- 

vey  real  estate  whereof  the  deceased  died  sdiedy  to  pay  his 

debts,  as  far  «s  his  personal  estate  is  deficient :  tbo  to  enable 

■the  surrogate  to  appoint  guardians  to  nunors,  and  to  asBign 

^dower ;  and  fully  to  setde  such  estates  in  most  casofc 

%  %f  MmmiitraUmi  haw,  and  to  whom  grmUd.  In  these 
respects  New  York  has  adopted,  in  substance,  as  Manachn- 
setts  and  other  States  have,  the  rules  and  principles  of  the 
English  statute  of  Ch.  II,  before  mentioned,  with  some  addi- 
tions in  regard  to  evidence  of  certain  facts  directed  to  be 
proved  in  a  specified  manner,  which  facts  in  Massachusetts  are 
left  to  be  proved  as  the  probate  judge's  discretion  directs. 
New  York  directs  the  surrogate  to  have  proof  of  the  death  of 
the  testator  or  intestate,  usually  by  the  oath  of  the  executor 
or  administrator,  and  by  this  alone  when  no  other  evidence  of 
the  death  can  be  had,  or  when  no  other  evidence  is  deemed 
necessary.     The  administrator  solemnly  swears,  that  A.  B. 

of (addition)  died  without  having  left  any  last  will  or 

testament,  as  far  as  he  knows  or  believes,  and  that  he  will  well 
and  truly  perform  the  duties  of  administrator  on  his  estate. 
This  oath,  as  all  the  others  prescribed,  is  signed  and  recorded. 
Administration  is  granted  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  in  the 
manner  before  stated,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  with  proprie- 
ty.    The  administration  granted  may  be  general  or  special. 

^  3.  The  administrator's  bond  totth  security.  After  the  sur- 
rogate has  heard  the  parties  interested  in  the  estate  to  be  setded, 
(where  a  hearing  is  requested  or  deemed  proper)  as  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  to  be  administrator  er  administrators,  and  desig- 
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nated  the  sfttne^  he  requires  a  bond  of  administration  with  surety  Ch.  29. 
or  sureties  in  the  English  and  Massachusetts  form  before  stated  ^ri.  19.  • 
in  every  material  part.  The  penalty  of  the  bond  ought  to  be 
from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  larger  than  the  amount  of  the 
personal  estate  of  every  description.  To  ascertain  the  amount 
and  situation  of  the  estate,  the  surrogate  may  examine  wit- 
nesses as  he  may  think  proper,  and  he  may  appoint  persons  to 
examine  and  report  the  amount  on  oath,  and  such  circum- 
stances as  he*may  direct.  Generally  the  sureties  ought  not  to 
be  connected  with  the  family  ;  but  this  rule  has  its  exceptions. 
The  sureties  after  all  their  debts  paid  must  be  worth  the  penal 
sum  of  the  bond  when  it  is  taken.  And  if  any  doubt  arises 
as  to  their  sufficiency,  they  must  justify  before  the  surrogate 
viva  voce  usually,  but  affidavits  written  may  be  by  him  requir- 
ed and  filed.  This  last  is  a  good  provision,  and  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  in  writmg  and  recorded.  In  Massachusetts  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  sureties. 

^  4.  Administrator's  oath  and  letters  of  administration.  The 
oath  is  as  above  stated.  His  letter  of  administration  or  com- 
mission is  in  the  English  form,  adopted  in  Massachusetts.  It 
impowers  him  to  do  all  acts  necessary  and  proper  to  be  done 
in  settling  the  personal  estate  of  the  intestate. 

^  5.  InvejUory.  This  is  an  instrument  indented,  and  in- 
cludes the  goods,  chattels,  and  credits,  which  we^e  the  intes- 
tate's at  his  decease.  This  inventory  is>  made  in  the  presence, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  appraisers,  appointed  and 
sworn  by  the  surrogate  or  person  appointed  to  swear  them. 
The  appraiser  solemnly  swears,  that  he  will  truly,  honestly, 
and  impartially,  appraise  the  personal  property  of  A.  B,  of  8ec. 
deceased,  according  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  ability. 
When  the  two  appraisers  are  sworn,  the  administrator  (or  ad- 
ministrators) as  the  case  may  be,  exhibits  to  them  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  intestate  of  every  description,  as  all 
moveables,  shares  in  corporations,  and  partnerships,  property 
in  the  funds,  all  debts  due  to  the  intestate  from  all  persons 
and  bodies  politic,  public  or  private,  even  debts  due  to  him  on 
book  accounts,  all  they  appraise  at  their  true  vatue,  and 
credits  usually  at  par.  To  the  appraiser  the  administrator 
must  in  detail,  and  fairly  shew  every  part  of  the  said  personal 
property  come  into  his  possession  or  to  his  knowledge.  Some 
have  thought  that  creditors  have  the  best  right  to  be  appraisers, 
next  legatees  or  distributive  heirs;  but  this  is  evidently  wrong, 
as  it  is  as  much  for  their  interest  to  appraise  too  high,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  administrators  to  appraise  too  low.  If  there 
be  any  of  the  intestate's  personal  property  or  credits  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation,  this  peculiar  situation  ought  to  be  noted  by  the 
appraisers,  as  desperate  or  depreciated  debts  bc^    In  fact» 
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Ch.  29.  lliis  invenlory  raiisi  bo  so  made  as  lo  afford  the  surrogate,  credi- 
Jlrt.  19.  tors,  legatees,  and  disiribuiive  heirs,  a  fair  aod  accurate  view 
of  the  iniesiaie's  personal  estate  of  every  kind ;  and  shew  as 
far  as  practicable,  ihe  true  amouut  for  which  the  administrator 
and  his  seciirilies  tnusl  stand  responsible.  This  inventory  the 
appraisers  sign,  as  also  the  administrator  or  admiaislralors } 
this  and  their  oaths  must  be  returned  to  the  surrogate's  office, 
and  the  adniinisiralor  there  presents  them  to  the  sppraisers^ 
and  the  surrogate  causes  ihem  lo  swear,  that  this  invenlory 
contains  a  true  and  perfect  account  of  the  goods,  chattels,  and 

credits  of  deceased,   as  far  as    the  same  have  come  to 

their  possession  or  knowledge.  All  the  affidavits  and  oaths, 
with  the  inventory,  are  received  and  filed  in  the  surrogate's 
office. 

^  0.  The  administrator's  duty  to  collect  all  the  penonal 
citate,  and  lo  convert  it  into  moneif.     This  he  must  do  as  ex- 

fieditlously  as  practicable,  and  to  ibis  end  he  raiisi  pursue  all 
egal  and  prudent  measures ;  and  as  fast  as  he  can  obiaiii 
monies  he  must  pay  the  debts  in  legal  order,  and  at  [he  end  of 
the  year  be  ready  if  possible  to  pay  legacies  and  distributive 
shares.  But  bolbre  legatees  and  heirs  are  so  paid,  they  must 
give  bonds  lo  the  administrator,  or  proper  security  to  the 
amount  received,  to  indemnify  him  from  future  and  other 
claims  tvhich  shall  appear  just,  or  be  recovered  by  suit.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  Alassachuselts,  it  every  where  re* 
suits  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  And  if  he  object  to  its  suf- 
ficiency when  tendered  to  him,  the  judge  or  surrogate  must 
decide,  and  when  approved  by  him,  he  makes  the  proper 
endorsement.  Debts  in  New  York  are  in  grades  as  in  Eng- 
land, not  so  in  Massachusetts. 

1}  7.  Exicutori  in  JVew  York.  Tbetr  powevs  and  dutiei 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  of  adminislrators,  as  above 
stated  and  explained.  The  difference  is  but  in  this  :  execu- 
tors must  cause  their  testators'  wills  and  codicils  lo  be  proved 
ID  tbe  county  in  nbicfa  the  testator  redded;  if  a  oilisen  or  rea- 
dent  die  from  faome  or  abroad,  it  makes  do  difierence,  bii 
domicil  governs  and  is  found  as  in  other  cases  ;  but  the  will  of 
an  alien  or  non-resident  must  be  proved  by  the  probate  judge. 
Any  one  appointed  in  a  will  to  execute  it,  is  an  executor, 
though  not  called  by  that  name.  The  executor  caQs  the  wit- 
nesses to  prove  it  as  in  Massacbnsetts,  and  like  evidence  is 
required  to  prove  it  as  in  that  sute  ;  and  as  in  that,  and  ts 
before  stated,  the  executor  may  by  common  law  authority  do 
certain  acts  before  probate,  and  be  muat  as  soon  as.practicable 
make  the  will  known  kc.  in  order  to  expedite  the  settlemeDt 
of  the  estate,  and  to  prevent  administratioD  being  graoted.  In 
proving  a  will  io  New  YoA  the  witnesses  (tmoog  (rthw  ^Bgi) 
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swear  thejr  saw  the  testator  seal  and  deliver  it.  When  wit-  Ch  39. 
nesses  to  a  will  are  bterrogated  in  special  disputed  cases,  their  Art.  19* 
testimony  is  recorded ;  and  where  no  other  proof  of  it  can  be 
had,  the  oath  alone  of  the  executor  will  prove  it ;  but  this  slen- 
der proof  is  admitted  cautiously  every  where.  After  the  will  is 
proved,  the  surrogate  or  judge  causes  the  executor  to  swear, 
the  instrument  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  ■  deceased, 
as  far  as  he  knows  or  believes ;  that  he  will  truly  and  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  of  executor  to  it,  by  paying  his  just 
debts  and  funeral  charges,  and  then  the  legacies  contained  in 
it,  (if  any)  as  far  as  his  goods,  chattels,  and  credits  will  ex- 
tend and  the  law  requires ;  that  he  will  make  a  true  and  per- 
fect inventory  of  kc. ;  and  that  he  will  render  a- just  and  true 
account  be.  when  thereto  required.  All  the  original  papers 
are  recorded,  and  copies  made  out  under  the  hand  of  the  sur- 
rogate, and  seal  of  office  affixed.  These  copies,  as  far  aa 
necessary,  are  the  executor's  authority. 

^  8.  The  dect(utd^9  real  estate.  Executors  and  administra- 
tors in  New  York  have  no  more  to  do  with  this  than  in  Mas- 
sachusetts ;  that  is,  nothing  except  by  the  will,  or  license  of 
court.  Where  the  personal  estate  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
deceased's  debts^  his  executor  or  administrator  by  statute, 
may  have  power  to  sell  so  much  of  the  real  estate,  or  of  the 
rents  and  profits  thereof  in  certain  cases  as  wiU  pay  the  debts. 
This  power  may  be  given  in  the  will,  or  by  the  surrogate  or 
probate  judge;  if  by  the  surrogate,  several  rules  must  be 
observed  :  1.  An  inventory  must  be  returned  :  2.  An  accu- 
rate account  of  the  personal  estate  rendered,  and  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  it :  3.  A  list  of  the  creditors  and  of  their 
respective  debts,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  :  4.  A  pe- 
tition to  the  surrogate  or  judge,  concisely  stating  the  case,  and 
praying  for  liberty  to  sell  so  much  of  the  real  estate  whereof 
the  testator  or  intestate  died  seized,  as  will  pay  his  debts  t^. : 
5.  The  executor  or  administrator  swears,  the  facts  stated  in 
his  petition  are  substantially  true,  according  to  his  knowledge 
and  belief;  the  same  as  to  his  account  and  list :  6.  The  peti- 
tion, papers,  and  documents  accompanying  it  are  filed  by  the 
surrc^ate,  and  he  gives  an  order  of  notice  in  a  prescribed 
fbrm,  by  him  dated  and  signed,  to  all  interested  in  the  estate 

of  8ic.  to  shew  cause  at  his  office  in on why  so 

much  of  the  real  estate  whereof  he  died  seized  shall  not  be 
sold,  as  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts.  The  order  requires 
full  six  weeks'  notice,  and  must  be  published  four  weeks  suc- 
cessively, beginning  six  weeks  before  the  day  appointed  to 
shew  cause  :  7.  When  the  surrogate  &«.  orders  a  sale,  he 
ascertains  what  part  shall  be  sold,  where  all  need  not  be  sold. 
His  order  in  each  case  is  very  formal  and  particular. 
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Ch.  29.         L.  E.  At  a  court  held  at  - — -  on inc.,  recites  the  pe- 

Art.  19.    tilion  of  &c.  has  been  preseDted  &«.  siaiiiig  &c.,  stales   he 

^^-y^^  iesued  an  order  of  nolice,  fiic.  the  notice  how  given ,  slates 

no  objection   (if  none)  at  the  day  of  hearing ,  that  on 

the  petitioner  appeared  before  the  said  surrogate,  where- 

oti  he  proceeds  to  hear,  &lc.  and  on  due  examioation  doth 
find  and  adjudge,  that  ilie  personal  estate  of  he.  Is  insufficient 
to  pay  his  debts,  that  the  executor  has  appHed  it  &c.  to  pay 
them,  as  far  as  Sic  ,  ihat  it  is  necessary  the  whole  of  the  real 
estate  of  &tc.  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  his  debts:  and  adds, 
and  therefore  the  said  surrogate  dolh  order  and  direct,  that 

the  whole  of  ihe  real  estate  whereof  the  said died  seized 

be  sold,  that  ihe  said  executor  make  return  of  his  proceedings, 
be.  to  the  end  the  same  sale  be  examined  &c.,  and  if  found 
to  be  legally  made  he.  that  the  said  surrogate  shall  issue  a  fur- 
ther order,  confirming  such  sale,  and  direct  conveyances  to 
be  made  &ic.  according  to  the  provision  of  the  act  (of  April 
12,  1819)  entitled  &tc.,  and  that  the  monies  arising  iic.  after 
Ihe  confirmation  &tc.,  and  the  esecntion  of  the  conveyance  fcc. 
be  brought  into  ihe  office  of  said  surrogate  of  tlie  city  and 
county  of  New  York. 

Another  order  of  sale,  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  last  above, 
except  after  citing  the  application  of  the  personal  estate, 
descrilies  the  estate  the  testator  died  seized  of,  and  adds, 
it  is  so  circumstanced,  that  a  part  cannot  be  sold  without 
manifest  prejudice  to  ihe  heirs  of  iho  said  deceased  ;  so  orders 
a  sale  and  return  for  confirmation  Sic,  as  ahoi-e,  and  adds,  after 
paying  debts  kx.  to  distribute  the  overplus  6tc.  among  the 
heirs  be.  Other  forms  of  long  orders  of  sale,  are  forms  in  Uie 
New  York  practice,  varying  from  the  above,  each  as  to  some 
particular  matter.  After  an  order  of  sate  is  so  obtaioed,  the  ex- 
ecutor or  administrator  must  advertise  for  six  weeks  the  pro- 
perty is  for  sale  at  public  vendue,  in  newspapers  named,  abo 
notices  posted.  The  conditions  of  sale  fully  describe  the 
estate  to  be  sold  and  the  terms  of  sale.  The  sale  must  be 
completed  before  sunset  &c.,  and  the  said  conditions  must  be 
returned  to  the  surrogate  with  the  return  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  sale.  Proof  must  be  made  of  the  notice  to  sell,  and  it  is 
best  to  add  the  auctioneer's  affidavit,  stating  the  proceedings 
at  the  sale  and  the  result  of  it.  The  return  of  the  executor 
or  administrator  is  ^gned  and  sworn  to  by  him  ;  it  must  con- 
tain all  the  facts  brie6y  and  clearly  stated.  The  surrogate 
examines  all  the  proceedings,  and  if  no  objection  be  made, 
con6rms  the  sale,  and  gives  a  further  order  authorizing  a  con- 
veyance. This  last  order  very  concisely  states  all  the  pro- 
ceedings, beginning  with  the  letter  of  administration,  that  the 
sale  has  been  legal,  Stc.  coafirms  &c. ;  then  followa  the  deed 
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Qontaining  all  the  orders  verbatim  from  first  to  last.  If  the  Ch.  30. 
estate  sold  be  not  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  debts,  the  surrogate  Art.  1. 
assigns  to  eiach  creditor  his  proportion  as  in  cases  of  insol- 
vency, after  several  months^  delay,  occupied  by  proceedings 
as  prolix  and  expensive  as  those  above  stated  in  this  article. 
But  as  dilatory  and  expensive  as  these  proceedings,  in  selling 
the  real  estate,  or  in  leasing  or  mortgaging  it  to  raise  monies 
in  certain  cases  where  minors  are  interested,  are,  the  security 
found  in  such  proceedings  may  more  than  balance  the  evils 
arising  from  such  delay  and  expense. 

^  9.  It  will  be  observed,  that  these  proceedings  in  New 
York  in  the  cases  of  executors  and  administrators,  are  founded 
on  statutes  of  that  state  principally,  and  are  to  be  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  common  law  there  in  force  on  these  sub- 
jects, which  common  law  is  largely  stated  in  the  preceding 
articles  in  this  chapter,  and  in  chapter  149,  in  which  probate 
bond  and  many  probate  matters  are  considered.  This  portion 
of  the  common  law,  with  many  New  York  decisions  as  to  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators  stated  in  this  work,  with  said  statute 
matters,  will  afford  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  law  of  New  York 
in  relation  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, and  suits  and  proceedings  by  and  against  them.  These 
proceedings  valuable  in  principle,  but  in  form  prolix,  may 
easily  be  shortened  by  avoiding  numerous  repetitions  in  almost 
every  paper,  the  less  necessary  as  almost  every  part  becomes 
a  matter  of  record.  See  the  Laws  of  Maine  as  to  Executors, 
Administrators,  and  Guardians,  Ch.  51  and  52,  pp.  159  to 
197. 
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Art.  1.  §  1.  A  factor  is  created  by  merchants'  letters,  and  SMod.ioo.-* 
has  a  salary  or  factorage,  and  must  answer  a  loss  incurred  by  ^*  ^*'oo 
his  exceeding  his  commission  ;  as  by  shipping  goods  to  a  gst^i  Vm.' 
wrong  port,  selling  below  the  price  ordered,  or  buying  above,  6io.— Eq.  Cm. 

§  2.  A  factor^s  rights  and  duties,  or  powers  and  obligations, 
result  not  only  from  the  principles  of  contracts  in  general,  but 
from  his  peculiar  trust  and  ntuation  in  commerce.  He  ma^ 
sell  perishable  articles  without  instructions. 
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^  3.  A  factor  is  noi  liable  in  all  events,  as  a  cu-rier  is ;  bui 
is  liable  on  the  principles  of  bailnient,  before  stated,  in  gene- 
ral ;  therefore,  he  is  not  liable  when  robbed,  if  be  do  the 
best  in  his  power ;  and  such  is  his  interest,  be  is  a  witness  for 
either  parly  lo  prove  the  contract,  though  he  has  Is.  in  the 
pound  on  the  sales.  He  is  a  mere  go-between.  An  agent  for 
collecting  debts  merely,  is  not  one  within  the  Virginia  limita- 
lions  act.     3  Cranch  454. 

$  4.  The  nature  of  a  faclor't  coalracts.  If  my  factor  ic- 
yond  sea,  buy  goods  for  me,  aisumjtsii  lies  against  him,  and  if 
be  sell  my  goods,  he  may  have  assumpsit  in  his  otim  jiamr ;  for 
tlie  credit  will  be  presumed  to  be  given  to  him,  and  the  promise 
made  by  him,  and  the  rather,  as  it  is  so  much  for  ibe  benefit  nf 
trade.     His  implied  powers  considered,  13  Mass.  R.  178,  L82. 

§  5.  By  a  general  rule  of  law,  however,  his  sale  creates  a 
conlracl,  between  me  and  the  buyer.  Hence,  if  a  factor  sell  for 
payment  at  a  fulnrc  day,  and  the  owner  give  notice  to  ihe 
buyer  to  pay  him,  and  not  the  factor,  the  buyer  cannot,  after 
this,  pay  the  factor.  This  rule  may  not  hold  if  the  factor  tell 
at  his  own  risk,  and  so  is  liable  lo  the  owner,  though  the  buy- 
er never  pay  ;  "  for  in  such  case  he  is  debtor  to  the  owner, 
and  not  the  buyer  :"  but  this  last  position  has  been  questioned 
since,  and  on  the  whole  overruled. 

§  6.  For  where  in  June,  1783,  a  cargo  of  wheat  was  Bon-  ' 
signed  from  Ostend  to  the  phs.,  and  they  employed  one  Far> 
rer,  as  their  factor,  to  sell  it  ;  it  was  proved  that  factors  in 
tliis  trade  have  a  del  credere  commission,  besides  factorage,  and 
never,  except  the  factor  fails,  make  the  buyer's  name  known 
to  the  owners.  June  9,  Farrer  sold  two  hundred  quarters  of 
this  wheat  to  the  dei\.  June  16,  Farrer  delivered  to  the  pits, 
the  wheat  not  sold,  and  the  names  of  those  who  bought  the 
rest ;  among  others,  the  deft.  Miltvard's  name.  June  30, 
Farrer  failed.  The  deft,  claimed  a  right  to  off-set  with  Fai- 
rer, but  judgment  was  forthe  pits.     See  2  Stra.  182. 

^  7.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  every  consignment  to 
tteo  factors  jointly,  imports  the  consignor's  assent  for  them  to 
trust  each  other,  with  all  ihe  goods ;  but  both  are  accouatable 
for  the  whole,  aud  joint  factors  are  as  co^bligors,  and  answer- 
able for  one  another  for  the  whole. 

^  8.  A  factor,  to  act  faithfully,  must  do  with  his  principal's 
goods  and  debts,  as  a  prudent  man  would  do  wiA  hi*  om  ; 
and  he  is  a  fector  dti  credere,  ivhen  he  guarantees  tfao  credit  of 
the  buyer ;  and  he  may  sell  on  credU,  though  not  specially  an- 
tfawized  by  his  commission,  when  accofding  to  the  usage  of 
ttttdfl  in  the  place. 

Abt.  2.  Hit  lien.  {}  1 .  A  factor  has  a  Sen  on  goods  t> 
Eaf.  1W.->1  Burr.  493^-aEaMfia7.-S  D,  b  S.  110,  IS.  8m  Ubb, 
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ed  to  him,  icut  bis  own  dcmflods.   And  when  goods  consigned  to    Ch.  30. 
him  remain  in  specie^  they  afe  not  subject  to  his  bankruptcy.    Art.  2. 
So  if  a  bill  be  remitted  to  him  for  a  specicd  purpose,  and  be   K^^y^j 
BOit  disposed  of  or  paid  away,  when  he  becomes  a  bankrupt^ 
it  wiU  be  considered  as  the  principals,  and  by  him  recoverable 
in  ussutnpsitj  but  subject  to  thefacior*s  lieu  ;  but  he  must  have 
actual  possession. 

§  2.  In  this  case  assimpsit  was  brought  by  the  pits,  for  mon-  |  ^"""i?^' 
ey  had  and  received  by  the  defts.     The  pits,  were  assignees  ai^aslr^ees 
of  the  bankrupt.   The  defts.  were  his  factors.     He  consigned  of  S.  a  bank- 
goods  to  them,  which  as  his  factors  they  sold,  and  the  proceeds  JJJJJ,\hire  *dt- 
in  their  hands  were  £5314.  17s.  9d. ;  they  paid  several  sums  ed  2  Mor. 
lo  his  order,  and  on  his  account.     All  these  transactions  took  ^75  to  29^. 
place  between  his  committing  several  secret  acts  of  bankrupt- 
cy, in  December,  1751,  (after  which  he  appeared  abroad  as 
usual)  and  his  stopping  payment,  August,  1752.     Lord  Mans* 
field  and  the  court  said,  a  factor  has  a  Uen  for  commissions  and 
expenses.     ^^  Sa  on  goods  consinged,  while  they  remain  in 
hie  poisesnoUy  for  the  items  of  general  sceouni  with  his  prin- 
cipal ;"  but  here  the  goods  have  been  sold  and  turned  inter 
money. 

§  3.  If  a  creditor  knows  a  trader  is  likely  to  break,  and 
conceals  it,  and  secures  his  own  debt,  even  by  threats  of  legal 
process,  the  law  says  this  is  no  fraud.  If  a  factor  knows  thev 
circumstances  of  his  principal  to  be  desp/erate,  and  advances' 
money  on  his  bills  to  save  him  from  immediate  failure,  it  is  no 
fraudf  but  a  meritorious  act ;  none  but  the  lender  can  sufier 
by  it.  And  if  tbe  factor  trust  to  the  arrival  of  goods  to  reim- 
burse him,  it  is  prudent,  but  no  fraud.  It  is  a  paradox  to  saj 
a  man  is  guilty  of  ^  frauds  who  lends  his  money,  only  with  a 
prospect  of  being  repaid.  Men  every  where  lend  their  mon- 
ey to  traders  on  mortgages,  consignments,  and  securities ;  be- 
cause they  suspect  their  circumstances,  and  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  the  general  credit.  A  new  trial  was  granted  on  the 
ground  the  defts.  had  a  /ten,  not  only  for  their  commissions  and 
charges  on  the  sale,  but  for  their  said  advances. 

§  4.  If  a  bill  be  drawn  on  a  factor,  and  payable  out  of  MaberV^^^ 
goods  in  his  hands,  after  paying  prior  acceptances,  and  this  bill  Manias, 
is  accepted  by  him  generally,  he  must  pay  it,  though  there  be 
a  balance  due  to  him,  in  a  running  account  with  his/^ principal. 
By  his  special  promise  he  gives  up  his  lien. 

^  5.  This  idea  that  a  factor  has  a  lien  on  goods  whUe  in  his  ^^*^  P<»t,  art. 
possession,  has  been  extended  even  to  the  proceeds  of  them,    ' 
and  any  action  by  him,  or  against  him,  may  be  affected  accor- 
dingly.    Cowp.  354. 

§  6.  In  this  case  it  was  decided  that  a  dyer  not  acting  as  a  orcen  r.  Far- 

mer.— Same,  W.  B.  651.— 0  T.  R.  258.  Walker  p.  Birch. 
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Ch.  so.  factwr^  but  merely  as  a  mafuj^Mterer,  has  a  lim  only  bt  ciyiiig 
Jirt.  S.    the  fame  goodi^  and  not  for  other  debts.    If  A  depoflt  goods 
^^y"^  with  B  for  sale,  and  B.promises  to  pay  the  proceeds  to  A 
when  sdd,  B  has  no  lien  on  tbeoii  if  not  soldi  for  his  balance 
of  his  general  account,  arising  from  aih»r  arti«^  ;  ibr  he  de- 
prives himself  of  this  lien  by  hb  special  proousea  to  pay  over 
the  proceeds, 
a  T.  R.  lis.        '^^^*  3*  '^iMmipiii  by  and  against  a  &ctor ; ^mA  an  Urmwi- 
788,  Kinloeii  In,  fac.  ^  1.  In  this  case  Steine,  the  bankrupt,  in  Seotfamd,  sent 
eMoffiteS^  a  cargo  of  spirit  thence  to  London  by  sea,  to  Sandiman  k  Co. 
,ii.€ka||.  u>  ^0  course  of  his  trade  with  them,  and  drew  bills  on  them 
which  they  accepted*  in  confidence  of  recdving  the  cargo. 
They  had  £1200  a  year  in  lieu  of  commissioo,  and  one  fourth 

r  cent,  commissions,  and  five  per  cent,  ibr  monies  advanced  ; 
ills  of  lading  were  sometimes  sent,  but  more  general]^,  not. 
When  the  said  cargo  arrived,  Sandiman  k  Co.  were  under 
eccepunces  for  £29,000,  on  account  of  Stmne,  £1200 
whereof  was  for  thb  very  cargo ;  before  which  dme  they  had 
received  the  bills  of  this  cargo,  unendar9edf  and  an  invoice  of 
the  goods ;  and  February  16,  1788,  had  insured  the  cargo  in 
their  own  names,  and  at  their  own  expense.  Thb  sUp  arriv- 
ed February  21,  the  day  after  Sandiman  b  Co.  had  stopped 
payment ;  at  which  time  they  told  the  captain  they  were  bank- 
rupts, and  did  not  think  themselves  auchoriied  to  meddle  with 
the  cargo ;  March  8,  they  paid  him  six  guineas  in  part  of  the 
freight;  March  15,  he  for  the  first  time  refused  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  assignees  of  Sandiman  b  Co.  Steine  had  writ- 
ten to  them  to  unload  when  the  ship  arrived  ;  their  bill  had 
not  been  paid ;  Steine  stopped  payment  February  23 ;  and 
March  3,  a  sequestration  was  granted,  under  which  Craig  stop- 
ped the  goods  and  sold  them. 

Judgment  for  Craig,  the  deft.,  in  favour  of  the  title  of 
Steine,  the  consignor :  First,  because  the  consignor  may  stop 
goods  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee^  before  they 
get  into  his  actual  possession ;  for  the  contract  between  them 
IS  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  consignee  is  able  to  pay  for 
them.     A  constructive  possession  is  not  sufficient. 

Second.  The  acceptance  of  a  hill  is  never  held  equivalent 
to  payment ;  for  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  the  acceptor^  the 
drawer  most  probably  must  pay  it 

Third.  A  factor  has  a  lien  on  all  consignments  for  a  gene- 
ral balance^,  with  this  restriction,  that  he  has  obtained  actual 
possession  of  the  cargo. 

Fourth.  Payment  of  a  part  of  the  freight  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  taking  possession  of  the  goods. 

Fifth.     The  captain  could  only  deliver  the  goods  to  Sandi- 
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man  fa  Co.,  as  factors^  for  without  an  endorsement  of  the  bill    Ch.  30. 
of  lading,  he  could  not  deliver  the  goods  to  them  as  owners.       ^rt  4. 

Sixth.     If  Sandiman  &  Co.  had  once  got  possessiariy  then  ^^v^^ 
they  might  have  insisted  on  their  /ten,  and  so  far  in  this  action 
have  recovered  the  proceeds.     The  above  judgment  was  af* 
firmed  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and 

Seventh.  Held  farther,  to  be  a  case  between  principal 
BXid  factor ;  so  stopping  in  transitu  was  out  of  the  question, 
which  applies  only  as  between  vendor  and  vendee^  as  in 
4  Burr.  he.  Consignment  above. 

Art.  4.   Case  for  not  mMng  insurance  fyc.    ^  1.  If  the  ^Jj'J;*^^' 
principal  order  the  factor  to  insure  the  goods,  and  he  have  ciImpbelL 
monies  of  his  principal's  in  his  hands  to  pay  the  premium,  and  Mai.  Lex 
he  neglects  the  insurance  and  gives  no  notice,  he  shall  pay  the  ^®'*  ^• 
loss  ;  see  Abrahams  v.  Davenport,  art.  11. 

§  2.  This  was  an  action  of  the  case  for  not  insuring.  In  2  T.  R.  187, 
Feb.  1786,  the  pit.  owing  the  deft.  £850,  mortgaged  to  him  ^^,^J/-  ^^ 
the  pit's,  interest  in  the  goods  and  freight,  to  pay  August  1785. 
In  July,  1 785,  the  pit.  in  a  letter  enclosing  the  bill  of  lading, 
directed  the  deft,  to  get  insurance  on  the  goods  and  freight, 
being  shipped  from  Dominico  to  Liondon.  This  direction 
could  not  have  been  received  before  the  mortgage  became 
absolute.  The  deft,  got  insurance  on  the  goods,  but  not  on 
the  freight;  the  proof  was,  that  the  deft,  received  a  letter 
from  the  pit.  Verdict  for  the  pit. ;  and  a  new  trial  was  refused 
on  these  principles : 

First.  The  pit.  had  an  insurable  interest  in  his  right  to 
redeem. 

Second.  The  application  to  the  deft,  to  insure  was  in  the 
usual  course  of  trade,  and  he  gave  no  notice  of  his  dissent. 

Buller  J.  stated  three  general  principles.  First,  "  where 
a  merchant  abroad  has  effects  in  the  hands  of  his  correspon- 
dent here,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  he  will  obey  an  order  to 
insure  ;  because  he  has  a  right  to  call  these  eflects  out  of  the 
other's  hands  when,  and  in  what  manner  he  pleases." 

Second.  ^*  Where  the  merchant  abroad  has  no  effects  in 
the  hands  of  his  correspondent,  yet  if  the  course  of  dealing 
between  them  be  such,  that  the  one  has  used  to  send  orders 
for  insurance,  and  the  other  to  comply  with  them,  the  former 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  bis  orders  for  insurance  will  still  be 
obeyed,  unless  the  latter  give  him  notice  to  discontinue  that 
course  of  dealing." 

Third.  '^  If  the  merchant  abroad  send  bills  of  lading  to  his 
correspondent  here,  he  may  mgraft  on  them  an  order  to  insure, 
as  the  implied  condition  on  which  the  bills  of  lading  shall  be 
accepted,  which  the  other  must  obey  if  be  accept  them,  for  it 
is  one  entire  transaction."    Here  the  deft,  could  not  accept 
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Ch.  so.  the  bOI  of  lading,  and  reject  the  ioamnee,  Ae  enue  if  tbe 

jSrt.  6.  defts.  bad  limited  tlie  broker  to  too  snflU  a  prenmBn,  and 

V,^^y^^  hence  ao  insiiraace.    So  if  the  iSKtor  make  a  bkuider  b  the 

s  T.  R.  198,  poficjr  bj  which  it  is  void ;  hot  be  is  not  liable  if  he  act  diK- 

T  uf^r  ^  fS^^Ji  ^^  ^"  ^®  uwii  mode  of  doing  buaiDeta.    Bat  if  a 

Smith  9.  Co-  merchant  direct  bis  factor  to  inaare^  and  be  charges  him 


losan.—        It  as  if  done,  and  a  )osb  happens,  be  is  Eable  as  iDSurer^  but 

2  Vctey  i289,  q^^  m  his  affent. 

Tubal  {.        noi  as  nis  ageni.  ,,      »      ,  ^.  ...     wr 

Short.  Art.  5.  Jfaeior  amswerable  imaii  m  iavet  hU  aim  meoi.    If 

Mai.  Lex  ^Y  factor  sell  his  goods  to  A,  payable  at  a  fotwe  period  od 
Mor.  88.—  his  own  account  and  is  paid  at  the  time,  and  in  tiie  mean  time 
8«)Z^c^c£  lets  my  monies  lie  hi  A's  hands  unpaid,  for  goods  anch  factor 
26, 76..  formerly  sold,  be  shall  answer  fw  my  monies,  though  be  never 
t^^I^  receive  them ;  for  it  is  a  fraud  in  him  to  neglect  my  ddit 
^^  when  be  collects  his  own.    If  be  run  bis  priacipaFa'  goods  or 

makes  a  false  entry,  he  is  answerable. 

When  a  factor  may  sne  in  bis  own  name  for  the  use  ot  the 

principal,  see  post,  art.  11. 

Mai.  Lex  Art.  6.    Where  liMt  or  noty  on  occomil  of  dwAti  moed. 

^rh^'r^'  ^1.  If  a  fiictor  unawares  or  of  purpose  save  the  doties,  and 

--    an.   «.   |||Q]^i|y  |}|Q  goods  are  forfeited,  and  this  without  the  privity  of 

the  principal,  he  shall  answer  the  value  of  them  to  the  princi* 

pal ;  otherwise,  if  the  factor  enter  according  to  bis  letter  of 

advice,  or  invoice.     So  if  tbe  factor  take  ostiry,  he  k  EaUe  if 

the  debt  be  lost. 

a  Salk.  235.        ^  2.  A  factor  of  ihe  East  India  company  carried  £1900 

in  gold  to  India,  and  there  saved  tbe  duties  due  on  it,  and  it 

was  held,  that  this  was  at  his  peril,  and  that  he  and  not  the 

company  should  have  the  benefit  of  saving  the  duties,  for  they 

were  bound  to  pay  them,  and  therefore  cannot  make  title  to 

them  against  one  who  has  the  possession. 

6  Com.  D  50.      ^  3.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  factor  does  not  pay  the  duties 

— Ca.  Cb.30.  xq  his  own  government.     And  if  he  falsely  eater  bis  princi- 

paPs  goods  at  the  custom-house,  or  run  them,  wbereby  they 

Lawson  r. '    ^^^  seized,  the  factor  must  make  good  all  tbe  principal  anfiers, 

Kirk.  though  the  factor's  commission  be  general. 

3  Mass.  R.  ^  4.  In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  if  a  foctor  abroad 
^'utii^'*"*"  runs  goods  of  his  principal,  and  loaes  them  by  seizins,  he 
•dmr.  '          nnust  answer  for  them  to  him,  unless,  first,  he  conforms  to  the 

law  of  the  place  ;  fx  second,  he  was  specially  authorized  by 
his  principal  to  do  as  he  did  ;  or  third,  the  property  could  not 
be  otherwise  managed,  and  that  this  fact  was  known  to  hb 
principal  when  he  made  the  consignment. 

4  Mass.  r.  ^  5.  Held,  that  if  one  at  his  own  risk  engage  to  transport 
ilMliD"****  ^  goods  against  all  dangers  but  those  of  the  sea,  and  they  are 

stolen  ashore,  be  is  liable  to  account  to  the  consignor  for  the 
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vahie  at  the  frface  of  shipment,  deductmg  the  agreed  commis-    Ch.  30. 
sioD.  Jirt.  8. 

Where  a  third  person  is  discharged  of  his  promise  to  ac-  V^^V^^ . 
count  for  goods  to  the  factor,  by  accounting  for  them  to  the 
owner,  Ch.  9,  a.  5,  s.  10. 

Abt.  7.  A  factor  cannot  pawn  for  his  own  debt  his  princi-  I*™-  ^^''®> 
paPs  goods,  or  goods  entrusted  to  him  for  sale,  5  Vcsey  jr.  xLh'i^T. 
211.     Agent  cannot  pledge  his  principal's  stock.  R.  614,  Dan- 

^l.  In  the  year  1792,  the  pits,  consigned  goods  to  a  broker  vJS'^lIy*^ 
to  be  sold  by  him  as  their  factor.     In  1793,  he  pledged  these  6,  M'Combie 
with  the  defts.  for  i&325.    Jud^ent  for  the  pits. ;  and  held,  «•  Davies. 
that  they  need  only  lender  to  the  factor  what  they  owed  him ;  i^g^i  h.bi. 
but  need  not  tender  his  debt  to  the  pledgee  in  order  to  re*  362. 
cover   the  goods,    for   the  factor's  power  was  to    sell^  not 
pledge  his  principal's  goods. 

^  2.  In  this  case  the  pits,  put  into  the  hands  of  A.  Carter,  2  Mass.  R. 
a  retail  shopkeeper,  the  goods  in  question,  under  an  agreement  ^'jj^JJI^'^ 
between  him  and  the  pits.,  that  all  goods  so  put  into  his  hands  i  East  336.— 
should  be  sold  on  their  account  and  risk,  and  should  all  be  ^  ^^^  ^7, 
distinctly  marked  with  a  large  K,  and  kept  separate  from  Car-  jq  i^m,  g„. 
ter's  own  goods.     When  any  of  them  should  be  sold,  the  bills  dorsed  blfaok. 
of  parcels  were  to  be  so  marked  to  shew  they  were  the  pit's.  ~*  ^c\^ *** 
goods,  so  all  monies  or  notes  were  to  be  immediately  paid  to  ^^  Martin.— 
them,  and  Carter  was  to  be  allowed  a  commission  of  five  per  ^  Johos.  R. 
cent.,  and  an  additional  allowance  in  case  a  certain  profit  speci-  ^'Zf  ^**^ 
fied  was  made.  Carter  borrowed  monies  on  his  own  account  of  i  Maule  & 
the  defts.,  and  pawned  these  goods  as  collateral  security,  and  ^®^*  ^'  ^^^* 
delivered  them,  and  the  pawnees  were  to  sell  them  if  the 
terms  of  the  loan  were  not  complied  with.     The  defts.  were 
ignorant  of  the  pit's,  interest  in  the  goods.     Carter  failed,  and 
the  pits,  demanded  these  goods  of  the  defts.,  the  pawnees,  and 
recovered  in  trover  ;  though  it  was  urged  that  the  defts.  had 
reason  to  think  the  goods  were  Carter's,  who  kept  an  open 
shop  in  which  these  goods  were  exposed  to  sale  with  his  own. 

<^  3.  Nor  can  the  factor  pledge  the  goods  by  pledging  the  ^ East  17,44, 
bill  of  lading,  but  see  1  Bos.  &l  P.  648,  651,  as  to  endorsed  Thornton, 
bills  pledged,  and  to  the  amount  of  his  lien. 

Art.  8.   Where  the  price  of  goods  sold  is  the  factor'*  s  or  the 
principalis. 

^  1.  Assumpsit  J  money  had  and  received.     Pits.,  partners  7  East  6  — 
beyond  sea,  consigned  tar  to  Scott,  (other  than  the  ph.)  the  J^L"*!  ^^i 
bankrupt,  as  their  factor.    He  sold  it  to  C.  &  J.  Owen,  agreed  al.  i.  Surman 
to  deduct  £31  he  owed  them,  and  took  their  notes  for  the  &  ^l  defts. 
balance,  payable  in  four  months.     He  became  a  bankrupt  five  ^'^^^^'^ 
days  after  the  sale  of  the  tar,  and  delivered  the  notes  to  his 
assignees,  the  defts.,  who  received  the  monies  due  on  them, 
and  confirmed  his  sales;  also  received  the  bounty  money 
allowed  to  importers. 
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Ch.  30.        Jiidgmem  for  the  plis.  for  £327.  iOs.  ihe  proceeds  of  die 
Jlrt.  S.      tar,  deducting  frcitjht  and  charges,  and  £31.     This  off-sei  for 
\^^-ys^   £31  heing  the  same  as  if  ScoU  had  received  £31  io  money 
before  he  becnme  a  bankmpi.     Also  held, 

First.  If  Ihe  price  of  the  tar  had  beea  paid  to  the  bankrupt 
■  before  his  bankruptcy,  and  had  not  been   laid  out  by  him  in 

Jfa^^  nny  specillc  thing   to  distinguish  il  from  the  rest  of  his  estate, 

^^^^  the  pits,  could  not  recover  in  this  action,  but  must  come  in  as 

^^^V  creditors,  for  money  has  no  ear  mark. 

^^^  Second.  If  the  goods  had  remained  in  specie  unsold  io  the 

^^^^M  bankrupt's  hands  at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy,  the  pits,  might 

^^^^C  have  recovered  them,  for  they  may  be  distinguished  from  Iiis, 

■  and  said  notes  are  within  the  same  reason. 

W  '  Third.    The  rule  is,  if  I  receive  money  to  pay  to  another, 

^  or  to  apply  to  a  particular  purpose,  and  do  not,  I  am  liable  to 

this  action.    The  money  received  on  the  notes,  and  hounty  by 
the  defts.,  belonged  to  the  pits,  and  ought  not  to  be  applied 
<  to  pay  the  bankrupt's  debts. 

Crirrnii  i.  Fourth.  Cites  Gurrall  v.  Cullum.  Pit.  in  Ireland  employed 

Caiium.         g   j^  j]_  g^  |jj^  factors  in  London   to  sell  his  goods ;  they 

sold  a  parcel  to  J.  S.   for  £20.     The  pit.  did   not   know  to 

whom  the  E;oods  were  sold,  nor  J.  S,  whose  goods  they  were, 

I  but  they  were  delivered  to  him  as  the  goods  of  B.  &.  M,,  and 

£0  charged.     Before  this  £20  was  paid,  B.  &  M.,  the  factors, 
became  bankrupts,  and  the  deft.,  their  assignee,  received  this 
£20  of  J,  S.  the  buyer.     The   ph.  sued    for   money  bad  snd 
received,  and  recovered  against  the  defl.,  the  factor's  tasgnee, 
for  the  £20  was  not  due  to  bim,  but  bis  principal,  the  owner 
of  the  goods.     And  a  factor  has  no  lien  as  to  debts  accrued 
before  he  becomes  factor. 
I'^i.' ^' w't*'      ^^'  '"  ^^''^  case  for  money  had   and   received,  the  court 
lerS:  a1.  ns-    'i^'''  ^^^'  ^'"'  remitted  to  a  factor  or  banker,  while  unpaid,  are 
■i^neeB  of       in  the  nature  of  goods  unsold  ;  and   if  the   factor  become  a 
Jcnuer  bankrupt,  ihey  must  be  returned  to  his  principal,  sul^ect  to 

such  lien  as  the  factor   may  have  on  them.     The  question 
made 'was,  whether  the  bills  remitted  to  Jenner,  the  bankrupt, 
were  to  be   cousideied  as  money  paid  to  bim,  or   as  goods, 
merely  deposited  in  his  hands,  as  factor  or  agent  to  the  piL, 
who  sent  to  him  the  bills.     Adjudged  to  he  as  goods  so  depos- 
ited. 
RJevMU^B       t)  3.  The  principal  sent  gold  to  his  factor  for  a  partitMlar 
35ii.— 1  Salk.  purpose ;  he  failed  and  the  principal  recovered  it  back :  and 
ii*)-  the  same  principle  holds  as  to  monies,  if  identified  by  some 

mark. 
I  Vei.  B«>,         ^4.  A  in  London  ordered  hit  factor  at  Ostend,  to  boy  him 
WiUu""  "  "'  goods,  at  a  Ualed  price,  which  he  exceeded,  and  sent  tbsm.    A 
refused  the  contract,  but  sold  the  goods  at  hit  om,  ind  at  k 
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risk*     A  is  not  a  factor  in  this,  but  having  accep{ed  and  sold    Ch.  30. 
them  05  hisovm^  he  was  held  liable  to  his  factor  abroad^  at  the    Art,  8. 
price  he  gave,  and  that  this  factor  might  have  assumpsit  for  the   V,^^v^^ 
price  of  the  goods. 

§  5.  If  a  factor  who  sells  under  a  del  credere  commission  q^\.^^^' 
sells  goods  as  his  ovm^  and  the  principal  is  not  known  to  the  cia^gett— 
buyer,  he  may  off-set  any  demand  he  has  on  the  factor,  in  part  ^  d.aiE  3^. 
pay  for  the  goods,  when  sued  by  the  principal.     In  this  case  489.-Ji'Bac. 
the  factor  has  the  price,  so  far  only  as  he  owe»  the   buyer.  299. 
And  this  off-set  operates  as  payment  as  far  as  it  goes. 

§  6.  Dowding,  a  clothier,  employed  Jeffries  as  his  factor^  n^^  ^^* 
and  borrowed  £3000  on  the  credit  of  A,  and  got  Jefiies  to  ^  at.  assign- 
join,  as  surety  in  the  bonds  for  this  sum,  on  agreeing  to  vest  ees  of  Dow- 
said  monies  in  cloths  and  to  send  them  to  Jeffries,  his  factory  ^n«»»-^<>^- 
who,  as  factor,  sold  the  cloths  marked  /.  Dowding,  to  the  deft, 
before  Dowding  committed  any  act  of  bankruptcy,  but  did  not 
receive  the  money  for  them  until  after  the  action  was  brought. 
The  deft,  knew  Jeffries  to  be  factor.     He  sold  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  usual  course  of  business.     Dowding's  as- 
signees, the  pits.,  gave  notice  to  Goodwin  not  to  pay  the  mon- 
ies to  Jefiiries,  but  Goodwin  paid  them  to  him,  after  this  no- 
tice. 

Assumpsit  for  goods  sold  &c.  was  brought,  and  judgment 
for  the  deft.  The  pits,  argued  that  Jeffries,  the  factor,  was 
not  a  creditor  to  Dowding,  the  principal,  when  the  action  was 
commenced,  as  the  factor  had  not  paid  as.  such  security,  and 
that  he  had  no  lien  on  the  price,  which  is  a  tye  on  the  thing, 
and  holds  only,  while  it  is  in  the  custody  of  the  party ;  but 
here  the  factor  has  sold  the  goods,  and  parted  with  the  posseS" 
sion,  and  so  has  lost  his  lien  ;  but 

Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court  decided  that  the  deft.,  the 
buyer,  held  the  money  ;  the  factor  and  assignees  of  the  prin- 
cipal were  disputing  about  it.  After  notice  to  the  deft.,  and 
indemnity  offered,  he  was  bound  to  hold  his  hand,  and  became 
liable  to  the  true  owner.  The  factor  *'  claims  the  money  as 
having  a  lien  upon  it."  "  We  think  a  factor  who  receives 
cloths,  and  is  authorized  to  sell  them  in  his  own  name,  but 
makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself,  though  he  is  not  answera- 
ble for  the  debts,  yet  he  has  a  right  to  receive  the  money  : 
his  receipt  is  a  discharge  to  the  buyer,  and  he  has  a  right  to 
bring  an  action  against  him  to  conpel  the  payment."  The 
principal  can  sue  the  buyer  for  the  price,  only  ^' where  thefac" 
tor  has  nothing  due  to  himJ*^  Here  the  factor  had  a  lien  by 
agreement.  And  after  stating  some  other  matters,  the  court 
said,  "  therefore,  we  are  all  most  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the 
factor  has  a  lien  on  the  price  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  the 
buyer." 
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Ch.  S0«       ^  7.  Id  0m  cue  AHea  brou|^  two  hhds.  ci  wagur  from 

Art.  9.     the  Weit-Iadie%  and  stored  theoi  in  GUucaster,  and  tbao  flent 

them  bj  one  Bbhm,  a  cooMer,  to  Boetoo,  Co  be  aoU  bgrBuii- 

8.  Jod.  op,  as  a  factor.    He  not  immediately  fiading  a  maikiet,  Janiir 

i^fiMk   ^  ^^*  '^^^'  P^  ^  sugars  into  the  deft's.  slon,  on  the  lon^ 

M^vT^  wharf  in  Boston.    February  S,  1 795,  he  sold  dwoi  and  reoeiv- 

n«M^Jr.      ed  the  money,  and  passed  it  toBidiop's  credit,  who  owed  Urn 

the  amount.    Allen  sued  Pierce  for  mon^  had  and  leceired  ; 

and  the  court  held| 

First.  Where  a  factor,  or  one  trusted  with  mj  property  to 
sell,  sells  it  to  A  and  receives  the  money,  A  is  net  afierwards 
liable  to  pay  me,  the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  dioogb  my  fac- 
tor mi8a|q>ly  die  money,  or  cooverts  it  to  his  own  use. 

Second.  If  one,  so  being  factor,  sell  my  goods  lo  A,  and 
irfort  A  hai  paid  ike  factor ,  I  give  lum  notice  the  goods  were 
nune,  aod  demand  payment ;  liter  that  A  pays  the  &ctor  at 
his  peril ;  and  if  be  pays  him,  he  will  be  held  to  pay  me 
also. 

Third.  It  is  not  material  whether  A,  on  buying  the  goods  of 
my  factor,  pay  him  the  money,  or  take  them  at  an  agreed  price, 
in  payment  of  tbe  fiu^r's  debt,  or  take  them  in  payment  of 
such  debt,  at  a  price  afterwards  to  be  fixed. 

Fourth.  The  main  point :  if  A,  who  buys  the  goods  of  my 
&ctor,  when  be  buys,  or  has  reason  before  he  pays  him  to  be* 
Meve  the  goods  are  muie,  and  not  the  favor's  property,  and  af* 
terwards  passes  the  proceeds  to  the  factor's  credit,  in  dis- 
charge of  his  debt,  yet  A  shall  pay  me,  and  may  take  back 
his  credit  given  to  the  factor. 

Bishop  was  admitted  as  a  witness,  and  testified  that  when 
he  delivered  the  sugars  into  Pierce's  store,  be  told  him  they 
belonged  to  Allen.  Judgment  for  him  ;  for  if  Pierce  bought 
them  of  Bishop,  the  fact  was  proved  that  he  (Pierce)  was  in- 
formed they  were  Allen's  property  before  they  were  sold,  and 
the  buyer  cannot  set-ofi*  with  tbe  factor,  when  the  buyer  knows 
the  goods  are  his  principal's.  2  Cain.  Er.  341,  Brown  b  al. 
V.  Robinson  &l  al. 
Mai.  Lex.  Art.  9    Where  the  factor  will  be  deemed  to  have  acted  on 

—5  Com.  D.   '**'  ^*^^  account. 

Merchant  B.  ^  1 .  If  a  factor  by  order  of  a  merchant  buy  goods  above  tbe 
price  set  to  him,  or  not  of  the  quality  directed,  the  merchant 
may  disclaim  them,  and  the  factor  must  keep  them  on  his  own 
account. 

I^OMoc?^      ()  2. '  So  if  he  buy  according  to  his  orders,  but  ships  them  to 

144.  another  place  than  the  one  directed.     So  if  he  sell  an  article 

below  tbe  price  directed  to  him,  be  must  make  good  the  loss, 
unless  he  can  give  a  good  reason  for  his  conduct. 
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§  3*  So  if  he  buy  goods  according  to  orders  and  then  the    Cst.  30. 
price  rises,  and  he  fraudulently  send  them  to  another,  against    Art.  9. 
his  orders,  and  take  the  benefit  of  the  rise  of  price,  the  nier-  Vg^VK^ 
chant  shall  recover  damages  against  him  by  the  law  merchants 
So  if  he  by  his  principal's  advice,  or  with  his  money  or  credit,- 
buy  goods  on  his  account,  and  give  no  notice  thereof  to  him, 
but  sells  them  on   his,  the  factor's,  account  and  benefit,  the' 
principal  shall  recover  the  benefits. 

^  4.  So  if  the  factor  sell  his  principal's  goods  to  a  man  dis^ 
credited^  and  who  cannot  usually  buy  goods  at  the  ordina- 
ry price,  as  others  can,  and  he  fails,  the  factor  shall  pay  his 
principal  for  the  goods,  unless  he  can  prove  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  party's  insolvent  condition,  or  that  he  sold  him  goods  of 
his  own,  &£c ;  or  that  he  had  a  commission  from  his  principal, 
to  deal  with  him  as  if  it  were  for  his  own  proper  goods. 

And  a  factor  of  common  right  is  to  sell  for  ready  money,  .^ «  .  ... 
unless  the   usage  be  otherwise,  and  even  perishable  goods.^  ^^^  ^  f^^  * 
Willes  406  ;   3  Bos.  b  P.  489  ;    1  Bay.  294  ;   3  Johns.  R. 
314;  2  Cain.  £r.  341. 

^  5.  In  this  case  A,  a  factor,  sold  B's  goods  in  his  own  name  8  Bos.  U  P. 
to  C;  he,  without  paying  for  them,  sent  another  parcel  to  A  to^^'^  °i"^" 
sell  for  C,  not  having  employed  A  as  a  factor  before.     C  be-  MatUiews. 
came  a  bankrupt,  and  his  assignees  claimed  the  goods,  C  so^ 
sent  to  A,  which  remained  unsold,  tendering  the  charges  on^ 
them.     A  refused  to  deliver  them,  claiming  a  lien  on  them 
for  the  price  of  his  goods  he  had  sent  to  C,  and  sold  to  him  ; 
the  balance  between  A  and  B  being  in  A's  favour.     C's  as- 
signees recovered  in  trover  against  A,  for  the  value  of  the 
goods  sent  him  by  C. 

^  6.  If  the  factor  sells  the  principal's  goods  at  a  less  price'' lf^v«»' D-  ^ 
than  directed,  yet  the  buyer  holds  them;  and  the  factor  in'|^^|^ 
his  own  name  may  sue  him,  and  though  the  buyer  knew  they  <*. 

were  the  principal's. 

^  7.  Brokers.  A  broker  sues  for  a  commission  for*  getting 
freight :  it  is  no  objection  the  charter-party  procured  was  such 
that  if  die  charterer  failed  to  procure  certain  licenses  the  voy- 
age would  be  illegal.  5  Taunt.  R.  521,  529,  Haines  v. 
Bush. 

^  8.  The  owner  of  goods  consigns  tliem  to  A,  directing 
him  to  pay  the  net  proceeds  to  B  ;  A  employs  C,  a  broker,  to 
sell  them  and  receive  the  money  ;  B  can  recover  from  C  only 
the  proceeds,  subject  to  the  same  deductions  and  aUowances 
as  A  was  entitled  to  make  in  account  with  the  owner  consign- 
ing them.     5  Taunt.  R.  584,  587,  Blackburn  v.  Kymer. 

§  9.  A  broker  is  employed  to  sell  goods,  and  sells  them  for 
a  bill  at  two  months,  and  himself  draws  on  the  buyer  for  the 
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Ca.  SO.    amount ;  be  is  ansvterable  on  tbe  bill  to  the  prineipaf •  5  Tbudc. 
Afi.  10,   iL749,  75J,  LeFevrev.  Lloyd,     . 
^^V^^      {)  10.  Tbe  plu.  coDMgDed  goods  to  tbeir  fiiclor,  wbo  fiir 
want  of  funds  to  pay  freight  and  duties,  agreed  with  the  defts. 
to  take  charge  of  the  goods,  pay  the  freight  and  duties,  and 
sell  the  goods,  and  haire  half  of  the  cooimissioos  on  the  sale ; 
defis.  paid  the  freight  and  duties  and  received  the  goods ;  after 
which  the  factor  become  a  bankrupt,  having  befere  told  the 
defts.  the  goods  were  the  pits'.,  but  the  deft  soU  them.   Held, 
in  trover,  the  defts.  could  not  retain  for  freight  and  duties,  af- 
ter deducting  the  balance  due  from  the  factor  to  tbe  pits,  at 
the  time  of  the  bankruptcy.    2  Maule  b  Sel.  It  298,  301, 
Solley  b  al.  e.  Rathbone.  The  agreement  with  the  defta.  was 
a  fraud  on  the  pits. :  there  was  no  privity  between  them  and 
the  defts. 
10  Johnt.  R.       ^11.  The  pit.,  a  merchant  of  New-York,  brou^  aaun^ 
nUTPuSr  ^  ^  recover  of  the  defts.,  merchants  m  Martinique,  die  pro- 
k  sL  *  ceeds  of  goods  consigned  ;  and  held,  if  a  factor  or  oonsignee 

inform  his  principal  of  the  sale  of  his  goods,  consigned  to  the 
factor  &c.,  he  may  wait  the  principal's  directioo,  as  to  the 
mode  of  remittance  of  the  proceeds ;  and  is  not  liaUe  to  an 
actk>n,  till  in  default,  in  not  remitting  the  proceeds,  or  paying 
them  according  to  his  principal's  order.    The  defts.  often  ask- 
ed for  orders,  and  it  seems  they  conducted  according  to  the 
course  of  that  trade. 
Co.  L.  89w—       Art.  10.  Account  at  common  law  lies  against  a  factor  as 
ASS^M^BaiU  V^^^^  ^  bMiff;  and  he  has  his  reasonable  aHowance. 
mtDts.  ^  !•  And  it  is  a  good  discharge  before  auditors  to  say  the 

ship  was  overloaded,  and  the  goods  thrown  overboard  in  a 
tempest.  Also,  that  he  was  robbed  of  them  without  his  fauh 
or  negligence. 

^  2.  Where  a  factor  may  sue,  or  be  sued  in  his  own  name ; 
see  art.  1,  Gonzales  v.  Sladen  h  al.     Where  he  may  be  a 
witness ;  see  above,  and  Peak6  on  Evidence  ;  and  Evidence, 
post. 
Bal.  N.  P.  ^  3.  Generally  a  factor's  sale  creates  a  contract  between 

j^^j^j^^*  the  owner  and  buyer.  Hence,  if  the  factor  sells  for  payment 
107, 106.  at  a  future  day,  and  the  owner  gives  notice  to  the  buyer  to 
pay  him,  the  owner  may  recover ;  but  it  may  be  otherwise,  if 
the  factor  sells  the  goods  at  his  own  risk  :  that  is,  to  be  liable 
to  the  owner  at  all  events,  and  if  the  buyer  never  pay.  This 
may  be  the  case  if  the  owner  give  a  del  credere  commission  ; 
for  then  such  a  sale  is  in  pursuance  of  his  authority  ;  but  if 
there  be  no  such  commission,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  fac- 
tor, by  so  selling,  can  limit  to  himself  the  owner's  security. 

^  4.  A  factor  can  never  sue  or  be  sued,  or  plead  in  outer 
droit.     If  he  sue  or  be  suable  at  all,  it  is  in  his  own  right,  upon 
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his  own  cootracts.  HeQce,  ia  pleading,  the  only  question  pe-  Ch.  30. 
culiar  to  him,  is  the  question,  when  he  may  himself  sue  or  be  Art.  11. 
sued  in  his  awn  name  ;  or  when  his  principal  must  sue  or  be 
sued.  But  if  the  principal  call  on  the  buyer  of  the  factor  to 
pay  the  principal,  he  gives  up  his  claim  against  the  factor,  for 
not  pursuing  his  instructions ;  as  by  calling  on  the  buyer  he 
ratifies  the  factor's  sale.  Reeves'  D.  R.  348 )  Bui.  N.  P. 
130;  7  D.  &E.  359. 

Art.  11.  Further  American  cases. 

^  1.  In  this  case  the  court  decided,  that  where  A  sent  cer-  8  Mass.  R. 
tain  lottery  tickets  to  B,  for  sale,  wifh  a  request  to  put  them  ^^^  Browo 
into  such  hands  as  B  should  think  safe,  this  was  not  an  autho-  *'       ' 
rity  to  sell  the  tickets  on  credit  at  A's  risk. 

%  2.  In  this  case  Pearce,  the  deft,  sent  his  ship,  Samuel  4  Mass.  R. 
Calder  master,  to  St.  Petersburg ;  there,  June  19,  1803,  IJ?'^'" 
Calder,  according  to  orders,  drew  bills  on  Pearce  for  25,000  ^JSxct^  ^* 
rubles,  balance  of  cargo  received  from  Blandow  h  Co.  for 
Pearce,  payable  at  Amsterdam,  at  Messrs.  Van  Staphorst  b  Co. 
June  23,  1803,  Blandow  b  Co.  endorsed  said  bills  to  the 
pits,  thus,  ^*  pay  to  the  order  of  Messrs  Van  Staphorst  h  Co. 
value  in  account.  St.  Petersburg,  June  23,  1803,  (signed) 
Blandow  h  Co."  No  payee  was  named  in  the  bills,  but  they 
were  delivered  to  Blandow  b  Co.  who,  as  above,  endorsed 
them  to  the  plts.j  who  as  agents  of  Blandow  b  Co.  sent  them 
to  the  deft,  who  accepted  them.  The  third  count  stated  the 
contract  as  a  bill  drawn  by  Blandow  b  Co.  on  Pearce  in 
favour  of  the  pits.,  and  accepted.  And  on  this  count  the  pits, 
recovered,  *'  because  every  endorsement  of  a  bill  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  bill  drawn  by  the  endorser  on  the  acceptor 
in  favour  of  the  payee  ;"  and  '*  upon  an  express  promise  to 
pay  the  factor  of  any  one  for  the  use  of  the  principal,  the  fac- 
tor may  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name."  *'  And  as  the 
endorsement  expresses  value  in  account,  if  the  endorsee  holds 
it  for  the  use  of  the  endorser,  he  is  his  factor  as  to  this  bill." 
'*  If  Pearce  had  after  his  acceptance  paid  the  bill  to  the  prin- 
cipals, [Blandow  b  Co.]  he  might  be  allowed  to  avail  himself 
of  such  payment  against  the  factor."  And  the  creditors  of 
Blandow  b  Co.  could  not  discharge  Pearce  from  his  express 
promise  made  to  the  factors  of  their  debtors.  Pearce  was 
also  sued  as  trustee  of  Blandow  b  Co. 

^  3b  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  when  A,  owner  of  a  6  Mass.  R. 
ship  abroad,  directed  B,  his  factor  here,  to  get  insurance  on  ^>  ^^' 
her,  and  he  could  not  in  his  town  or  vicinity,  nor  did  he  obtain  y^^'rt. 
it  in  more  distant  places,  where  he  limited  the  premium  below 
what  it  could  be  done  for,  B  was  not  liable  to  the  owner  for 
not  having  got  the  insurance.    The  defts.  lived  'm  Boston,  and 
the  distant  place  was  New  York* 
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Ch.  so.        ^  4.  The-  deft,  was  a  commisaioD  merchant  in  Boston,  sod 
«<frl.  11..  sold  as  Ihe  factor  to  the  pit.  a  pipe  of  gin  to  one  Jo8e]A  Cbapio 
v^'v^J  for  1^81  36y  and  in  payment  took  his  note  payable  to  the  deft* 
7MaM.lt86y  Of  order  in  ninety  days.    Chapin  failed  before  the  note  be- 
V.  Tyler.        came  payable,  and  never  paid  any  dividend  among  his  credi* 
tors.    The  pit.  gave  no  particular  orders  as  to  selling  on 
credit.     It  was  proved  to  be  the  custom  in  Boston,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  deft's.  store,  to  sell  on  credit  by  factors,  and  at 
the  risk  of  their  principals,  unless  an  additional  premium  was 
albwed  for  taking  the  risk  upon  themselves.    Verdict  for  the 
pit.,  because  the  deft,  had  received  from  Chapin  a  negotiable 
note ;  and  a  new  trial  was  granted.     And  also  held,  that  evi- 
dence ought  to  have  been  admitted  to  prove  it  was  the  usage 
for  factors  to  take  such  notes  in  such  cases  on  the  account  of 
their  principals ;  though  it  was  allowed  that  such  a  note  taken 
for  goods  sold,  is  payment  as  much  as  cash,  and  that  by  it  the 
original  contract  was  merged  and  discharged.     And  the  Chief 
Justice  was  of  opinion,  that  the  deft,  was  not  liable,  on  general 
principles,  independent  of  any  usage  in  Boston. 

The  majority  of  the  court  went  on  the  principle,  that  the 
deft,  received  ?he  note  in  trust  for  the  ph.,  and  would  have 
become  personally  liable  to  him  for  the  amount  of  the  gin,  if, 
first,  be  had  neglected  seasonably  to  collect  the  note :  2.  If 
he  bad  sold  or  disposed  of  it :  and  3.  If  be  had  refused  to 
assign  it  to  the  pit.  on  his  demanding  it  and  ofiering  to  pay  the 
deft,  his  commission  and  charges,  and  allowing  an  endorse- 
ment that  would  not  have  made  the  pit.  personally  liable  ;  for  in 
either  of  these  cases  the  deft.,  the  factor,  would  have  made 
the  note  his  own. 
7  Ma^s.  R.  ^  5.  Assumpsit  for  the  proceeds  of  eighteen  hogsheads  of 

Mun!i»n"*^^  ^  molasses,  the  property  of  the  pit.,  sent  by  his  factor  to  the  deft. 
Sugden*s        and  claimed  by  the  factor.   Notice  to  the  deft,  not  to  pay  hira. 
Yen.  32 -—      Held,  first,  a  sale  by  a  factor  creates  a  contract  between  the 
owner  of  the  property  and  the  purchasers  :  2  If  on  credit,  the 
buyer  may  not  pay  the  factor  after  notice  from  the  owner  not 
to  pay  him  ;  except,  3.    Where  the  factor  sells  in  his  own 
name  and  is  responsible  to  the  owner  for  the  price,  collected 
or  not :  or  4.    Where  he  sells  to   his  own  creditor,  there 
being  mutual  dealings  between  them.     Judgment  for  the  pit. 
^  6.  It  is  said  in  some  books,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  a  factor 
may  sell  on  credit.    It  is  true  there  are  authorities  both  ways  ; 
but  the  general  principle  is  on  the  whole  settled,  that  a  factor 
cannot  sell  on  credit,  except  there  be  a  usage  and  course  of 
trade  to  justify  him  in  so  doing,  and  where  there  is,  principal 
and  factor  are  presumed  to  know  the  usage  arid  to  understand 
the  business  will  be  done  according  to  it. 
3^^**  ^'  ^'      ^  7.  If  a  factor  purchase  goods  at  a  price  higher  than  his 
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instructions  from  his  principal,  but  be  receives  and  sells  tbem    Ch.  30. 
at  a  less  price,  he  must  account  with  bis  factor  at  the  price  he    Art.  1 1  • 
gave  ;  for  by  receiving  and  selling  the  goods  be  adopts  the  fac-  V/V^b^ 
tor's  purchase,  and  waives    his  right  to  reject  them  ;   and 
this,  though  he  declares  be  will  not  allow  the  factor's  purchase. 
And  the  principal  will  not  be  permitted  to  say  he  received 
and  sold  them  as  the  factor's  agent. 

§  8.  One  as  a  factor  receives  goods  to  sell  for  another,  and  5/^"  «^* 
no  special  orders  given  to  sell  for  cash  or  not  on  credit.  Held,  ^\\^^  ^  y|^„. 
he  may  seH  on  credit  for  the  period  usual  in  that  market,  and  derpoot.  See 
selling  on  credit  in  the  usual  way,  and  using  due  diligence  to  '*  ®» ^  1"^ 
ascertain  the   buyer's  solvency,  if  he  prove  insolvent  the  fac-  e.  12,  13. 
tor  will  not  be  liable  ;  but  he  is  always  liable  for  his  due  dili- 
gence or  want  of  it. 

^  9.  Wherever  the  factor  by  his  own  acts,  by  mistakes,  or 
by  breach  of  trust  or  of  orders,  substitutes  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  principal's  debtor  or  the  vendee  of  goods  of  the  princi- 
pal sold  by  the  factor,  he  on  the  one  hand  is  liable  to  all  the 
engagements  of  such  debtor  or  vendee,  and  on  the  other  has 
every  defence  when  sued,  such  vendee  or  debtor  would  have  ^^''^^(f ** 
if  sued,  either  by  shewing  fraud  or  any  other  matter  of  de-  r.  Gouver- 
fence.     Therefore,  if  the  factor  sell  his  principal's  goods  by  neurtal  — 
his  express  direction  to  A  on  credit,  and  the  factor  takes  his  jq^  ^Iz, 
note,  and  refuses  to  deliver  it  to  his  principal  when  demanded, 
the  factor  by  such  refusal  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  and 
substitutes  himself  in  A's  place  and  becomes  liable  to  his  prin- 
cipal for  the  contents  of  the  note  of  A,  and  whatever  defence 
A  would  have  if  sued  on  it,  the  factor  has,  and  he  retains  his 
right  to  deduct  his  commissions  &u:.  as  factor. 

So  if  the  insured  employ  a  factor  or  agent  to  settle  with  the  3  J^bns.  Ca. 
underwriter  for  a  total  loss  on  a  legal  abandonment,  and  the  ^  ii  Moore 
&ctor  misapprehend  his  principal's  instructions,  or  negligently  li  al. 
adjust  the  loss  with  the  underwriter  at  two  per  cent,  as  an 
average  loss  and  cancels  the  policy,  the  factor  becomes  liable 
to  his  principal  for  all  the  underwriter  was  liable  for,  that  is, 
the  total  loss. 

^  10.    Wherever  the  factor  has  a  lien   on  his  principal's  4  Johns.  R. 
goods,  or  ship,  &c.  the  factor  may  convey  or  deliver  them  to  ^^' 
a  third  person  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  that  /ten,  though 
he  cannot  pledge  them. 

§  11.  A  merchant's  factor  promised  he  would  write  to  his  «^'5"f'\?^' 
principal  to  get  insurance  done.     Held,  this  did  not  bind  the  ware, 
principal  to  insure  ;   1  Wash.  23,  Hooe  b  al.  v.  Oxley  &  al. ; 
1  Cain.  342,  MoUoy  421. 

^  12.  Where  a  principal  gives  written  instructions  to  his  scranch 
factor,  be  will  be  justified  in   departing  from  them  by  the  416,  Manilla. 

2  Cain.  310,  Pmmmond  v.  Wood.^4  Dall.  889,  Walker  v.  Smitjb. 
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Ch.  so.    orders  of  a  general  agent.    But  generally,  the  fador  most 
An.  1 1 .   pursue  bis  orders,  and  will  be  liable  for  way  injuiy  or  loss 
consequent  on  his  departing  from  them ;  1  Bay  169,  Wilkin- 
son «.  Campbell ;  1  John.  Ca.  459 1  3  Cab.  338.    So  a 
merchant  who  accepts  a  consignment  he  is  not  obliged  to  do, 
is  liable  for  a  loss  which  ensues,  if  he  do  not  obaem  the  or- 
ders given  him.    If  the  agent  act  with  good  fiuth  bis  orden 
are  liberally  construed. 
LSimd?^       ^  ^^*'  ^"^  ^  factor  haying  no  particular  mstmclions,  and  in 
Qnvei.  8sa  whom  a  discretion  is  vested,  is  not  responsible  if  be  act  ae- 
Ch.  07,  a.  8.    cording  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  and  is  not  goihy  of  any 
^  '^*  fraud  or  gross  abuse  of  tbe  confidence  placed  in  Una.    If  a 

loss  ensue  from  mistake  or  error  of  judgment,  where  theie  b 
no  lata  culpa  or  erana  negligeniia^  his  principal  and  not  he 
I  Johni.  Ciu   must  bear  it.    And  if  liimie,  he  is  excused  if  the  principal 
110.  adopt  his  acts,  Fowle  k,  al.  e.  Stevenson  ;  1  Cain.  639,  Cod- 

wise  e.  Hacker ;  2  Cain.  Er.  36,  49,  63. 

4  n*ii'  ^SSr  ^  ^^*  Several  distinct  merchants  residing  abroad  empky 
'  a  factor,  and  empower  him  to  remit  by  merchandise  or  good 
bills  of  exchange,  as  he  might  judge  best.  He  remitted  by  a 
general  bill  payable  to  one  of  them,  with  separate  drafts  on 
him  in  favour  of  each  of  the  others.  Held,  a  good  remittance; 
but  materia],  notice  be  given  of  each  one's  proportion  to  die 
parties,  nor  is  the  factor  liable  if  tbe  drawer  was  in  good  crecfil 
when  he  drew,  though  he  fail  afterwards. 
3  Cranrh  ^15.  A  factor  acting  according  to  his  instructions  or  not 

4J|,  Manilla  Error  10  the  Circuit  Court  in  Maryland.  The  pits  ,  Spanish 
^^'  merchants,  Jan.  27,  1798,  sent  instructions  by  Menendy,  the 
principal  agent,  to  the  deft,  to  purchase  for  them  20,000  quin- 
tals of  tobacco,  and  to  ship  it  as  soon  as  convenient  in  six  or 
more  vessels,  on  bis,  the  deft's.,  account  and  risk,  and  as  his 
own,  (intention  to  cover  it  from  capture)  advised  to  consult 
said  Alenend}*  ;  and  added,  ''  you  will  take  care  to  seek  cap- 
tains of  fidelity,  American  bom,  and  that  all  the  crews  be 
strictly  agreeable  to  law."  The  deft,  purchased  the  tobacco 
at  $10  50  a  quintal,  but  could  not  procure  American  vessels 
for  all.  Shipped  one  cargo  in  a  Moorish,  and  one  in  a  Danish 
vessel.  And  after  war  was  immediately  expected  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  shipped  one  by  Menendy's 
advice  to  a  neutral  Genoese  merchant,  and  on  his  account  and 
risk.  These  three  cargoes  were  captured,  and  phs.  sued  to 
throw  the  loss  on  the  deft,  for  a  departure  from  orders.  Judg- 
ment for  him,  as  bis  instructions  justified  what  he  did.  The 
main  objects  were  to  protect  the  property  as  neutral,  and  for 
tbe  deft,  to  be  advised  by  said  Menendy,  pits',  confidential 
agent. 
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Ch.  31. 
CHAPTER  XXXI. 


THE  ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSIT  FOR  FEES,  &c.  CASES  IN  WHICH  IT 
LIES  OR  NOT,  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ACTION. 

^  1.  It  has  been  decided,  that  a  quantum  meruit  lies  for  i^^'I'F*??'' 

«    ^         .      /.  .  .     .    ^  .     .  Stockbold  V. 

fees.     As  for  serving  as  a  commissioner  on  a  commission  to  CoilingtoD.— 
examine  witnesses  when  appointed  on  the  nomination  of  the  2  Stnu  1262. 
deft.     The  declaration  stated  that  the  pit.  at  the  deft's.  re- 
quest served  him  &c. ;  see  1  Esp.  8  ;  Ch.  144. 

^  2.  An  officer  must  execute  a  precept,  and  cannot  previ-  ^  ?*!^^^» 
ously  demand  his  fees,  hut  may,  after  it  is  executed,  though  fg^jj^  ^' 
erroneous ;  for  the  error  is  not  the  officer'^  fault,  and  when  he  Piammer.— 
had  done  the  business  he  is  justly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  ^  ^^^'  ^^^' 
allowance,  and  is  entitled  on  execution,  though  the  parties 
compromise  before  the  goods  are  sold,  and  after  the  seizure. 
5  D.  bE.  470;  1  Cain.  192. 

^  3.  No  court  has  power  to  settle  the  fees  of  its  officers  so  '^  Mod.  609, 
as  to  conclude  the  subject.     But  on  a  suit  in  a  quantum  mc-  ^^^'^^' 
ruit  by  an  officer  for  his  fees,  the  judges  assessing  them  in  a 
reasonable  maoner  may  be  good  evidence,  but  not  conclusive 
to  the  jury  ;  but  after  once  found  reasonable  by  a  jury,  then 
this  finding  may  be  conclusive  evidence. 

§  4.  There  is  no  fee  for  christening  or  burying,  unless  by  i  Salk.  882, 
custom,  and  then  only  to  him  who  does  the  duty,  12  Mod.  171.  JJIJjJjJ^er.''' 

^  5.  General  principles  in  England  seem  to  be,  that  a  coun*  3  Bl.  Com. 
sellor  or  physician  cannot  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees.  But  ^£f?i®'  ?' 
our  practice  is  different,  as  several  actions  for  fees  which  have  Essex  Nov. 
been  supported  will  shew.  This  case  was  assumpsit  for  a  S.  J.  Coart, 
doctor's  fee  for  delivering  the  deft's.  wife  in  a  very  difficult  *''2^>  Sweit 
case,  and  judgment  for  the  pit.  on  argument. 

^  6.  In  this  case  in  England  it  was  held,  that  a  physician  4  T.  R.  318, 
cannot  maintain  an  action  for  his  fees,  for  that  the  reward  is  Bolcot^cxr. 
merely  honorary.     Likened  to  a  barrister's  case. 

§  7.  By  the  laws  of  the  Union  and  of  each  State  the  fees  'f«  sheriff  w^ 
of  office  are  generally  regulated  and  ascertained,  so  that  it  is  ^  jq,  ^|,||^ 
very  seldom  the  reward   depends  on  a  quantum  meruit   in  attending 
regard  to  officer's  fees  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  as  to  physicians  and  j^g^dJ^chaw? 
attomies  as  between  them  and  their  clients  &c.  the  service 

§  8.  Where  attornies  have  a  lien  for  their  fees;  see  Lien  being  void, 
and  Set-off,  Ch.  168,  a.  6;  and  debt  for  fees,  see  Debt,  Ch.  fonofel! 
144;  assumpsit  lies  for  attorney's  fees  on  3  Jk  I.  7,  s.  1,  lo  Johns.  B. 
directing  bills  to  be  given.  d8. 
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6D.lcE.fl81, 
Boyter  9. 
Imiwoith. 


8  Stnu  1QS7, 
Bulttrode  v. 
GObuni. 


7  Johni.  B. 

Bi'Inlyre  «. 

6Bai}.  Abr. 
166. 

2W.B1.U8]. 
Raines  V.  Nel- 
son. 


Loflft  433.— 
Loflfl253. 
1  Salk.  330. 


146, 169, 
Woodgate  v, 
KnatchbuU.— 
Dougl.  40. 


6  Johns.  R. 
126,  Woods 
9.  Gibson, 


5  Johns.  R. 
Si62,  Adams  9. 
Hopkins. 


^  9.  Aitumptk  for  monej  had  and  reeeifad,  to  reoof«r 
back  fees  received  by  the  defL  to  the  pit's,  use  as  belfiy-tfex- 
ton  be.,  an  office  for  life.    Held,  be  cinnoc  recover,  onleflv 
the  fees  demanded  be  known  and  accustomed  fees  anoexed  ta 
the  office,  and  such  as  the  legal  officer  himself  can  recover 
in  a  court  of  law  from  persons  bound  bj  law  to  pay  sodi  fees« 
Hence,  the  remedy  extends  not  to  sodt  fees  as  pefsoos  may 
give  or  not,  as  they  please,  mert  graiu%iie$.     And  be  that  per- 
fimns  the  services,  officer  or  not,  for  which  tba  patnity  v 
given,  is  entitled  to  it  on  principles  of  natural  jvitice.    The 
gratuity  in  this  case  was*received  for  shewing  die  chnreb  to 
strangers.    The  grant  permitted  the  pit.  to  riielr  it,  but  das  b 
no  grant  of  an  office.    Where  an  usher  recovered  Us  foes, 
see  2  Stra.  747  ;  SaUc.  78 ;  Duppa  v.  Gerard. 

^  10.  If  fees  be  created  anew  after  deputies  are  appabited, 
not  they,  but  the  principal  is  entitled  to  tbsm.  And  if  the  ph. 
have  a  remedy  upon  a  covenant  to  account,  he  canooC  braig 
assunq^  for  monies  bad  and  received,  for  he  has  a  lemedy  €£ 
a  higher  nature  ;  and  if  the  deputy's  duties  are  incieasedi  it  is 
only  a  reason  for  a  new  contract. 

^  11.  In  levying  an  execution  the  deputy  took  more  fees 
than  the  law  allowed  ;  held,  an  action  lay  against  the  sheriff  fiar 
this  act  of  bis  deputy ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to  shew  that  the 
sheriff  recognised  the  act  of  his  deputy,  S  Wtls.  399  ;  1  D.  I& 
E.  148,  159. 

^  12.  The  sheriff  is  not  held  to  pay  the  costs  if  be  acts- 
bonafidt^  and  requests  the  court's  assistance  when  be  tries  the 
question  of  the  dcft's.  bankruptcy  between  bis  assignees,  and 
the  pit.  is  liable  for  his  deputy's  breach  of  a  penal  statute,  1 1 
East  25,  Sturmy  v.  Smith. 

(^13.  The  officer  is  not  entitled  to  poundage  tillTthe  goods 
are  sold,  nor  can  he  detain  for  fees,  1  Ld.  Raym.  4  ;  nor  is 
the  sheriff  entitled  to  fees  of  poundage  if  the  judgment  be 
irregular;  see  Earl  r.  Plummer,  and  Peacock  v.  Harris f 
nor  can  a  deputy  sheriff  refuse  to  execute  process  till  his  fees 
are  paid. 

^14.  If  it  appear  by  the  sheriff's  return  of  an  execution 
more  fees  have  been  taken  for  the  levy  than  allowed  by  sta- 
tute, 29  El.  c.  4,  the  sheriff  is  liable  to  an  action  on  that 
statute  for  treble  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  grieved  ;  see 
2  W.  Bl.  832. 

^15.  The  sheriff  summoned  a  jury  for  the  Circuit  Court, 
but  was  out  of  office  before  the  return  of  the  ventre.  Held, 
he  was  entitled  to  fees  for  summoning  the  jury,  but  not  for  the 
return  of  the  ventre. 

^16.  The  attorney  is  liable  for  the  sheriff's  poundage  on  a 
ca.  sa.  on  serving  the  execution,  and  without  resorting  to  the 
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party ; — may  be  a  good  rule,  if  the  adofney  employ  the  sheriff,    Ch.  31 . 
but  quaere,  if  the  party  himself  employ  kim* 

<§»  17.  Honorary  fees.  The  origin  of  ifai^m,  so  far  as  our 
accounts  extend,  was  among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  some  cases 
derived  by  them  from  the  Greeks.  Among  the  Romans  they 
originated  in  patronage,  in  the  intimate  and  peculiar  connexion 
there  was  between  patron  and  client,  where  in  a  popular  gonir- 
ernment  so  much  depended  on  eloquence  and  good  pleading. 
Each  patron  had  his  clients,  whom  be  defended «  and  whose 
causes  he  plead  on  every  occasion,  and  as  in  the  nature  of 
things  there  could  be  no  uniform  fees  or  reward  regulated  by 
law  or  otherwise,  the  recompense  the  client  made  to  his 
patron  was  a  matter  of  honour,  regulated  'not  by  law,  but  by 
the  feelings  and  confidence,  the  ties  of  friendsliip  and  liberal 
sentiments,  which  naturally  existed  between  persons  defended 
and  their  defenders.  This  connexion  between  patron  and 
client  was  also  political,  and  gave  the  great  men  in  Rome, 
especially  the  able  orators  and  pleaders,  an  influence  and 
standing  among  the  common  people,  of  which  now  we  can 
have  no  just  conceptions.  Some  of  the  clients  were  immensely 
rich,  and  ardently  sou^t  to  obtain  or  to  preserve  the  good 
opinion  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  a  popular  government,  and 
their  success  very  much  depended  on  the  exertions  of  their 
patrons.  Riches,  especially  in  the  provinces,  were  acquired 
in  a  manner  that  often  caused  their  possessors  to  be  vigorously 
attacked  and  impeached,  and  not  mifrequently  put  on  their 
trials  to  defend  them  and  their  characters,  and  sometimes 
even  their  lives,  where  every  thing  depended  on  the  mosft 
powerful  eloquence  and  pleadings.  Hence,  the  enormous 
honorary  fees  given;  such  as  authorized  Cicero  to  boast, 
that  he  received  more  than  a  million  of  dollars,  our  money, 
from  his  clients  in  presents  and  legacies  as  honorary  returns 
for  his  pleadings  for  them,  and  so  as  to  Lucullus  Atticus  and 
others.     Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  2  vol.  p.  514. 

^  18.  The  Roman  laws  at  tiroes  interposed  in  regard  to 
lawyers  and  their  fees.  For  a  long  time,  and  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Cicero,  only  one  was  allowed  to  argue  on  each  side. 
This  circumstance  led  to  immense  honorary  fees,  or  presents, 
or  legacies,  in  opder  to  retain  or  secure  the  very  first  pleaders 
in  great  causes.  For  a  l<Hig  time  the  paironi  (dgemores) 
received  no  fees  as  such  in  particular  causes,  but  all  in  pre- 
sents and  legacies. 

^  19.  In  Pliny  the  youoger's  time,  two  pleaders  were  allow- 
ed on  each  side  in  cases  of  impeachments^  and  they  receiv- 
ed fees  in  his  time.  And  the  younger  attomies  were  employ- 
ed by  the  eminent  counsel  in  their  causes  in  the  usual  order 
of  the  business  of  the  bar.    But  some  emperors  after  Pliny's 
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Ch.  31.  time  strictly  forbid  fees  to  be  taken.  This*proliibitioii  led  of 
V^V^^  course  to  presents  and  legacies  from  clients  to  counsel,  espe" 
peciaUy  where  life,  character,  or  great  interests  were  in  daa- 
Dig.  60, 13,  ger.  Justinian  limited  the  prtBmium  honarariumj  not  lo  ex- 
«•  ^2.— Cod.  ceed  a  hundred  aurei  for  each  cause ;  but  if  DOthing  wis 
i',  16,  7.^  '  promised  or  paid,  a  reasonable  compensation  was  recoverable. 
Dig.  3,  i,  4.  The  office  of  counsel  being  viewed  as  public,  a  coanseOor  was 
compellable  to  undertake  and  act  in  a  party's  cause. 

^  20.  At  the  Roman  bar  and  in  conducting  casses,  there 
were  several  grades  of  persons  naturally  employed.  The 
counsel  were  patroni  or  defensares  -  ^b  already  mentioiied. 
They  were  the  orators  who  argued  the  causes :  2.  Advocaiif 
that  is,  assistant  counsel :  3.  Procuratom,  procton  who  act* 
ed  for  clients  that  were  absent,  and  managed  their  business 
for  them  under  special  powers  :  4.  There  were  attomies  or 
agents,  gesiores  negotiorunij  appointed  generally :  5.  Also 
clients  had  on  the  spot  their  cognitare$  to  help  them  manage 
their  afiairs.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  the  inferior  or  even 
middle  grades  thus  employed  in  conducting  suits,  prosecutioos, 
and  impeachments,  received  only  honorary  compensation. 
Far  otherwise,  as  in  modern  times,  they  received  the  quid  fro 
quo  or  reasonable  reward,  as  ascertained  by  law  or  by  custom, 
and  only  eminent  orators  and  pleaders  generally  depended  oq 
the  honorary  rewards  as  presents  and  legacies,  and  it  is  doubl-> 
ful  if  even  these  did,  in  common  and  ordinary  business  on 
which  the  law  or  usage  could  conveniently  set  a  price.  In 
Rome,  as  in  olher  free  and  rich  countries,  there  was  one  com- 
mon reason  (among  others)  for  honorary  fees  or  compensation. 
No  law  or  custom  could  fix  a  uniform  standard  of  compensa- 
tion, so  extremely  various  were  the  circumstances  of  great 
causes  and  of  counsel  and  clients  concerned  in  them.  Thus 
honorary  fees  in  certain  cases  very  naturally  grew  out  of  liti- 
gation and  the  connexions  above  stated.  This  natural  distinc- 
tion between  honorary  and  other  fees  has  been,  in  substance, 
continued  down  in  Europe  to  the  present  time,  and  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  this  country,  with  an  exception  as  to  lega- 
cies and  political  considerations.  In  Chorley  v,  Bolcot  die 
pit's,  counsel  viewed  the  Roman  practice  as  the  foundation  of 
the  English. 
Cfo.  EI.  69,  ^  21 .  In  this  case  of  assumpsit  three  judges  said  that  it  was 
Marsh  r.  adjudged  in  the  exchequer,  that  a  promise  of  £10  in  cooside- 
•  ration  of  counsel  given  to  one,  was  good,  though  the  counsel 
had  been  given  before.  But  in  2  Leon  111,  it  is  said,  fees  to 
counsel  are  now  considered  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  a  pres- 
3  Bl.  Com.  ent,  not  a  payment ;  not  recoverable  by  law,  and  if  paid,  not 
recoverable  back.  The  ancient  Roman  orators  had  their  cli- 
ents, and  practised  gratis^  for  honour  merely ;  at  most,  to  gain 
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influence,  '' and  so  likewise  it  is  established  with  us,"  (cites    Ch.  31. 
Davis,  Pref.  22,  and  1  Ch.  R.  38,)  "  that  a  counsel  can  main- 
tain no  action  for  his  fees ;  which  are  given  not  as  locatio  vel 
conduction  but  as  quiddam  honorarium  ;  not  as  a  salary  or  hire, 
but  as  a  mere  gratuity,  which  a  counsellor  cannot  demand 
without  doing  wrong  to  his  reputation,"  cites  Davis  23 ;  and  a.  d.  47, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Roman  Senate,  advocates  were  allowed  Tacitus'  An- 
their  Aonorarttifli,  never  to  exceed  10,000  sesterces,  about  "  i '&jl. 
1^355  ;  this  decree  was  passed  in  consequence  of  extravagant 
fees  demanded.    Tacitus  says  Samius  had  retained  Suillius, 
with  a  fee  of  ten  .thousand  crowns ;  and  other  very  extrava- 
gant fees  were  complained  of.     See  the  arguments  in  the  sen- 
ate, for  and  againts,  2  Mur.  Tacit,  p.  9,  10,  11 ;  by  these  it 
appears  that  some  few  rich  orators  employed  their  eloquence 
for  honour  and  influence  only,  among  the  Romans. 

^  22.  Assumpsit  by  an  attorney  for  fees  and  disbursements  i  Salk.  86, 
in  defending  suits  in  an  inferior  court,  also,  in  B.  R.  and  he  ^puubaw. 
recovered.    Deft,  pleaded  3  J.  1,  ch.  7,  directing  attomies  to 
give  bills  to  their  clients  one  month  before  they  sue  them. 
Held,  this  act  did  not  extend  to  inferior  courts,  nor  to  any, 
when  a  special  promise  is  laid,  or  there  is  an  insimul  compu' 
tasnt.    As  neither  appears  in  this  case,  the  attorney  must 
have  recovered  on  an  implied  promise,  at  common  law.     So  Salk.  89, 
is  every  day's  practice  in  this  state.     So  Grigg  recovered  on  ^'L^*i|.*^^- 
the  same  principle,  and  the  court  refused  to  refer  an  attorney's 
bill  for  business  done  in  ope  court,  to  a  master  in  another. 
The  2  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  as  to  giving  bills,  does  not  extend  to 
conveyancing,  but  he  recovers  as  above.     Bull.  N.  P.  145. 

Fees  are  considered  certain  perquisites  allowed  to  officers  ^  Bac.  Abr. 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  as  a  recompense  for  their  ser-  cites  o>.L 
vices,  ascertained  by  statute  or  by  ancient  usage :  paid  by  the  368.-2  Inst, 
king  anciently.    This  rule  held  only  to  his  officers  in  the  ad-  n6,a08,209. 
ministration  of  justice. 

^  23.  All  fees  allowed  by  statute  become  established  fees,  p^*%^o| 
and  (^kers  may  have  proper  actions  for  them.     So  are  all  h.  vii.  17.— 
that  have  been  allowed  by  courts  of  justice  to  their  officers,  Co.  L.  368. 
as  a  rMMapense  for  their  labour  and  attendance.     See  Debt, 
ch.  144, 4.  16. 

()  24.  It  clearly  is  extortion  for  any  officer  to  take  more  for  lO  Co.  102.  a. 
his  fees  than  the  law  allows ;  or  before  his  fee  is  due,  that  is,  J^**^'^^*"' 
before  the  service  is  done  by  him ;  and  for  extortion  he  may 
be  indicted.     The  officer  must  perform  the  service  directed 
to  be  done  by  his  precept,  and  then  claim  his  fee. 

^  25.  Pilofi  co^ntradfor  extra  feei,  how  void.    In  New-  i  Caines'  R. 
York  a  branch  pilot  contracted  to  assist  a  vessel  in  distress,  ^>  ^^^t 
for  a  certain  extraordinary  Compensation'.     Held  void,  as  the  ^'^^^ 
statute  of  the  state  made  it  his  du^  to  assist  in  such  cases  for 
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Ch.  31.    his  legal  fees:  further  the  court  thought  that  suck  cootracis 
^^py<^^  might  lead  to  oppressions.     This  case  establishes  a  principle 

for  many  cases. 
2  Johns.  R.         {^  26.  Promise  by  an  officer  agninst  laWj  is  void  ;  as  where 
49^8~^^  ^^  ^  constable,  having  an  execution  against  the  deft*  issued  from 
a  justice's  court,  promised  him,  if  he  would  deliver  property 
as  security,  not  to  sdl  it  under  thir^  days  ;  this  promise  was 
contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  officer,  so  against  law  and  void. 
2  l>ay|8  Ca.        ^  27.  A  contract  between  a  sheriff  and  his  deputy  to  allow 
e^v.  BraiT   y^^fly  &  stated  sum  to  the  sheriff,  in  consideration  of  the  ap- 
crd.  pointment,  is  legal  and  operative. 

n^mSLt^*  ^  ^®*  ^®^  ^^  levying  a  fine  cannot  be  collected  of  the  par- 
Frazier.  ^  ^7  J  hut  must  be  charged  by  the  sheriff  in  his  accouot. 
Id.  102,  Hii-  ^  29.  If  he  levy  on  property  he  is  entitled  to  his  poondage 
\\ct^  ^'  ^'*  ^°  ^^  ^"'^  ^^^  endorsed,  if  so  much  in  value  be  levied  on, 
though  he  do  not  seU,  by  reason  of  an  amicable  settlement 
made  by  the  parties. 

iQofpe?  Liv-      ^  ^^'  ^"^  ^^  '^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^°  ^  ^^  against  the  paton^  if 
iogston  J.      countermanded  before  served,  though  the  officer  may  have 

been  several  times  to  the  deft's.  house  to  arrest  him. 
114^  m  ^'        \^^'  How  the  officer  for  his  fees  may  look  to  the  attorney 
Ousterhoat  v.  in  the  action.     This  he  may  do,  though  he  may  also  look  to 
^'X*  the  client  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  he  elect  to  sue  the  at- 

torney without  a  demand  on  the  client,  especially  after  five 
years  elapsed,  and  no  such  demand  made,  there  is  a  waiver 
of  his  right  to  call  on  the  client. 
9  Johofi.  R.         $  32.  The  sheriff  has  his  reasonable  fees  and   expenses  for 
^^®-  bringing  up  a  former  sheriff,  on  an  attachment  in  not  returning 

process. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ASSUMPSIT,  FRAUDS,  THIS  ACTION  HOW  AFFECTED  BY  FRAUD. 

S«e  Deceits,       Art.  1  •   General  principles.     This  action  of  assumpsit  can 
*"^ts^ch  9  ^^^^^  ^^  defeated  by  fraud  in  defence. 

a.  20,  &c.  '  $  !•  This  subject  has  been  considered  already  in  some 
suiutes  &c.  measure,  and  is  here  introduced  in  order  to  notice  a  few  gen- 
ancieoTones  ®''*'  principles,  material  in  this,  as  in  many  other  actions ;  as 
as  to  2  H.  HI.  the  pit's,  action  may  often  be  founded  on  a  contract  tainted 
with  fraud,  or  said  to  be  so.     It  is  material  to  see  how  fraud 
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affects  contracts,  and  how  far  actions  may  fait  or  not,  by  rea-  Ch.  32. 
son  of  it.  4  H.  VII.  ch.  17  ;  6  £.  I.  ch.  11,  against  fraudu-  Art.  1. 
lent  recoveries.  21  H.  VIII.  ch.  15,  same.  13  E.  I.  ch.  4, 
to  preserve  dower.     9  R.  II.  ch.  3 ;  5  E.  III.  ch.  6  Sec. 

§  2.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  ^^  fraud  or  covin  in  judg-  Ld.MansfieW. 
ment  of  law,  may  avoid  every  kind  of  act."     And  "  what  cir-  2  mot!  Em."" 
cumstances  and  facts  amount  to  such  fraud  or  covin,  is  always  63,  Bri|ht, 
a  question  of  law  ;  and  courts  of  equity  and  of  law  have  a  ^^^^^'^f^S^' 
concurrent  jurisdiction  to  suppress,  or  reueve  againsi  iraud  ;    427. 
and  there  must  be  the  same  construction  in  law  and  eqtiity. 

^  3.   And    a  judgment,  award,  or   decree,  obtained  by  Bac.  Abr. 
fraud  shall  be  set  aside  as  null  and  void,  except  as  to  the  par-  j^o^^^ 
ties  to  it.     Chipman's  R.  63.  476. 

%  4.  Fraud  invalidates  as  much  in  a  court  of  law^  as  in  a  3  Co.  77.— 
court  of  equity :  "  whether  a  transaction  be  fair  or  fraudulent,  *  ^*""-  ^^• 
is  often  a  question  of  law ;"  "  it  is  a  judgment  of  law  on  the 
facts  and  intents." 

<§  5.  The  fraud  of  the  agent  is  the  fraud  of  the  principal,  4  T.  R  89, 
and  equally  avoids  the  act,  fraudulently  done.  ^^^^  '•  **"' 

%  6.  The  statute  of  13th.  of  El.  relates  to  creditors,  and  statutes  18  of 
the  27th,  to  purchasers,  which  see  at  large  in  a  subsequent  El.  and  27  of 
chapter.     These  statutes  have  been  adopted  here,  as  they  re-  Hayleyl^^* 
spectthe  avoiding  of  contracts;  and  even  if  not,  the  law  is  as  laid  Cowp.  427, 
down  by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  great  case  of  Cadogan  v.  ^»  Cadogan 
Kennet,  to  wit :  '^  the  principles  and  rules  of  the  common  laWj  Hawk.  P.  C. 
as  now  universally  known  and  understood,  are  so  strong  against  ch.  71.-2 
yraud  in  every  shape,  that  the  common  law  would  have  attain-  2  Johns*  F 
ed  every  end  proposed  by"  these  statutes,  that  will  defeat  ev-  404. 
ery  deceitful  practice  in  defrauding  another  of  his  rights. 

^  7.  Cases.     An  insolvent  person  assigned  over  his  effects  ^  '^i^-  ^^» 
for  his  creditors,  and  the  pits,  signed  under  a  secret  agreement  Lomas.^ 
that  they  should  have  their  whole  debt.     The  court  held  that  6T.R.  146, 
this  agreement  i^as  fraudulent,  and  that  no  action  lay  npon  it.  ?'®^  v.Ran- 
It  was  a  coerciob  on  the  deft,  and  a  fraud  on  the  other  credi- 
tors ;  but  otherwise,  if  only  a  share  had  been  agreed  for.     A 
sale  of  goods  by  covin,  even  in  market  overt,  is  void.    Cro. 
El.  86.  2  Inst.  713. 

^  8.  Assumpsit  on  a  note  for  £15.    The  pit.  wished  to  get  3  T.  R.  661, 
£100  for  his  goods ;  this  sum  the  defts.  could  not  advaQce,  if ^'^.'^  *' 
but  they  contrived  to  sell  them  apparently  to  one  Welsh,  for  4  East  372, 
£70,  to  get  him  to  advance  the  money  for  the  deft.,  thenreal  Leicester  v. 
buyer;  and  the  deft,  privately  gave  this  and  another £15  dote  5  ves-doo  3 
to  the  pit.  for  the  goods.    This  private  agreement  was  un-  do.  466.—' 
known  to  Welsh,  and  was  a  fraud  upon  him,  to  induce  him  to  ^^"Ij^  ^ 
advance  his  money ;  and  as  the  pit.  was  a  party  to  the  fraud,  ^1  h.  bi. 
it  was  held  that  he  could  not  recover.  •   647. 


J  ■ 
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Cr.  32.        ^  9.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  if  on  proposals  of  inar* 

Art.  1.     riage  between  two  persons,  a  note  is  given  by  a  third  person 

V.^V^^  to  one  of  them,  without  any  consideration,  to  make  the  man 

1  w.  Bl.  363,  appear  rich,  and  to  promote  the  match,  but  with  no  intention 

Montefioro  v.  jt  gjjaU  be  paid,  is  fraudulent  as  to  the  party  deceived  ;  yet 

Monteflore.     .    .        i«  j         •    \  ^t_       •  « r  1.11^        %_• 

jt  IS  valid  agamst  the  giver ;  ^^  for  no  man  shall  set  up  bis  own 
iniquity  as  a  defence,  any  more  than  as  a  catise  of  action. 
And  an  action  may  be  maintained  againai  him  on  such  a  note  ; 
and  when  arbitrators  ordered  such  a  note  to  be  given  up,  the 
court  held  that  they  were  mistaken  in  point  of  law,  and  direct- 
ed their  award  to  be  set  aside. 
12  Mod.  668.      ^  10.  So  if  one  who  is  Bohent^  under  a  pretence  of  inifolvency 

get  a  debt  abated,  it  is  a  fraud  in  equity. 
Fraud  is  m  ^  11.  So  if  one  take  a  mortgage  ofgoodi^  debts,  be.  and 

question  of  dotB  not  take  poBsesnoUy  it  is  fraudulent^  and  be  cannot  re- 
lyl^Do^u-  cover.  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  see, 
pute  as  to  the  post.  As  where  one  Harvest  and  Stevens  were  partners  in  a 
wf\  p  brew-house,  and  in  the  utensils,  goods,  and  debts.  Harvest 
337..  for  a  valuable  consideration  mortgaged  his  half  of  aH  to  Pot- 

1  Wils.  fieo,    ter ;  but  Harvest  and  Stevens  continued  in  possesion,  and 
Roiie'  and  3   ^^'^^^  ^^  ^^  business  as  before  ;  Harvest  appearing  to  be 
Burr/ssi,      the  owner,  and  acting  in  all  respects  as  owner,  and  as  be  used 
cited  New.     to  do  before  he  made  the  mortgage — ^he  became  a  bankrupt, 
on    on.  376.  u^j ^  ^^^  Potter  bad  no  title  against  the  assignees,  to  HarvesC^s 
half  of  the  personal  estate  ;  for  a  ^  mortgagee  of  good9  wiowe- 
able^  and  choses  in  action^  is  the  true  owner  thereof,"  and  the 
same  ought  to  be   delivered  to  him,  as  much  as  may  be,  ^  by 
delivering  the  goods  themselves  specifically,  or  the  key  of  the 
ware-house  wherein  they  are,  with  the  possession  thereof,  and 
by  delivering  the  muniments,  books,  and   writings,   relative  to 
the  choses  in  action,  and  enabling  the  mortgagee  to  reduce  the 
same  into  possession  by  action  or  suit."     As  Potter  did  not 
do  this,  but  suffered  Harvest  to  remain  in  possession  as  above, 
it  was  giving  the  mortgagor  a  false  credit,  and  so,  fraudulent 
against  creditors,  in  respect  to  the  moveable  goods,  and  choses 
in  action. 
6T.  R.263,        <^  12.  If  a  creditor  agree  with  a  debtor  to  take  6s.   in  the 
Noyes  ^  *       pound,  on  his  assurance  that  his  other  creditors  will  do  the 
same,  and  they  will  not  do  it,  and  this  assurance  being  false, 
no  action  lies  on  the  agreement  ;  nor  is  it  any  bar  to  the  for- 
mer right  of  action.      Any  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts 
makes  the  contract  void.     4  Dallas,  250. 
8  Co.  262,  ^13.  In  this  case  A  recovered  a  just  judgment  against  an 

Turners  case.  odwitmWa^or,  for  £100,  and  would  have  released  for  £60; 
M^n*^f89— 1  ^^^  administrator  preferred  to  delay  this  release,  to  plead  the 
Bino.  602.      judgment  for  £100  against  creditors.     Adjudged  to  be  as  to 
them  a  fraud  and  deceit.     The  administrator  ought  not  to  save 
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the  £40,  to  bis  own  use.    He  is  a  mere  trustee  for  the  eredi-    Ch.  33. 
tors,  and  ought  to  settle  the  estate  faithfully,  for  their  benefit.      Art.  1. 

The  usual  marks  of  fraud  are,  First,  where  the  gift  of  one's 
goods  is  general.     3  Co.  80,  case  of  Twyne. 

Second.     If  the  donor  or  grantor  eofil»tii(€  to  pasuu  and  2T.R.(MM. 
use  the  goods. 

Third.     If  the  deed,  or  bill  of  sale,  be  made  in  secret.         3  Co.  81, 

Fourth.     If  the  deed  be  made  on  any  implied  trust  or  con-  CM?Hob  1 
fidence  in  favour  of  the  donor  or  grantor.  — LawGcan. 

Fifth.     If  the  deed,  or  sale,  or  gift,  be  made  while  an  ac-  ^^^- 
tion  is  pending.     Therefore,  if  a  man's  goods  be  had  in  satis-  09.^  ^o. 
faction  of  a  debt,  it  is  best  to  hare  the  thing  done  in  a  public  72.-2  Em. 
manner,  before  witnesses  of  credit,  and  the  goods  fairly  ap-  ^c^^^^ 
praised  at  their  iust  value.  1  Camp.  R. 

^  14.  Though  a  grant  of  lands  or  goods  be  to  deceive  cred-  3a8. 
itors,  and  so  is  void  as  to  them ;  yet  it  is  eood  against  the 
grantor  and  his  representatives.     So  an  act  m  court  may  be 
void  for  fraud.    2  Bl.  Com.  441 ;  Law  Gram.   115  ;  3  Co.  ^' 

77,  Farmer's  case;  3  Cro.  271. 

^  15.  If  one  have  a  term,  &c.  and  make  a  voluntary  ditpo^  Cowp.278, 
ntion  ofity  privately  f  and  then  offer  it  to  me  in  mortgage  for  a  S^*''^^  ^' 
debt  justly  due  to  me,  and  I,  having  a  hint  about  that  disposi-  ^  drulse^ 
lion,  ask  him  concerning  it,  and  he  denies  it^  this  is  a  fraud  ;  879,  £velyn 
and  his  disposition  is  void  within  the  27th  of  El.  ch.  4,  and  I  4c^S£^^ 
bold  the  term.    A  mortgage  is  a  purchase  within  that  statute. 
This  mortgage  was  three  years  after  the  settlement,  4  Cruise 
379. 

^16.  In  this  case  of  assumpsit  for  goods  sold  and  delivered  2  T.  R.  287, 
it  was  decided,  that  if  a  creditor  take  an  absolute  bill  of  sale  h^^*^^"^' 
of  the  debtor's  goods,  but  agrees  to  leave  them  in  his  posses-  .-4Biiiii.258. 
sion  for  fourteen  days ;  in  that  time  the  debtor  dies,  where- 
upon the  creditor  takes  and  sells  the  goods.     Held,  he  is  ex- 
ecutor de  son  tort ;  for  the  debtor's  continuing  in  possession 
is  inconsistent  with  the  deed,  and  fraudulent  against  creditors  ; 
that  it  is  a  general  rule  in  the  transfer  of  chattels,  that  the 
possession  must  accompany  and  follow  the  deed.     Hence,  if 
the  conveyance  be  absolute,  the  possession  must  be  delivered 
immediately ;  if  conditional,  it  will  not  be  rendered  void  by  the 
vendor's  continuing  in  possession  till  the  condition  be  perform- 
ed.    The  delivery  of  a  cork-screw  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
had  no  efiect.     If  I  buy  a  debtor's  goods  at  the  sheriff's  sales, 
I  may  leave  the  debtor  in  possession  and  yet  have  title,  as 
where  one  Abum's  goods  were  taken  in  execution  and  put  up 
to  sale,  and  the  ph.,  his  brother-in-law,  bought  them  and  took 
a  bill  of  the  sheriff,  but  permitted  A  to  remain  in  possession  ;  |J^'^|' 
held,  the  ph's.  title  was  good  against  Abum's  other  creditors ;      ' 
here  was  no  view  to  defeat  creditors. 


2  Bos.  &  p. 
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Ch.  32.        ^17.  The  court  held,  that  if  one  assign  his  goods  to  traa^ 
Art.  1.      tees  for  some  of  his  creditors,  and  he  is  to  remain  m  posses- 
V.^'V'^^  ^^^^  OQO  y®^»  &<^d  account  to  the  trustees  for  the  profits  of 
2T.  R.  694,    his  business,  this  is  fraudulent.     But  if  my  tenant  sell  me  cat- 
f'rf^**^^'  ^'®  absolutely,  and  I  leave  them  with  him  to  pasture  for  me  at 
"'  the  usual  price,  the  sale  is  good  as  to  his  creditors,   15  Mass. 
R-  244. 
l>oag1. 88,  ^  18.  So  contracts  may  be  void  for  fraud,  though  there  be 

B^luT^        a  valuable  consideration,  and  even  possession  given. 
1  Wood's  As  where  one  purchases  and  pays  a  valuable  consideration, 

Con.  417,418.  he  has  no  title  or  right  of  action  thereby,  if  at  the  time  he 
8  C^.  80.-^  knew  there  was  a  decree  for  tlie  thing  in  favour  of  another,  or 
2T.  R.  687.    that  another  had  a  deed  of  it,  though  not  recorded. 
Mass.  S.  J.         <^  19.  In  all  these  cases  the  buyer  must  be  a  party  in  the 
Court,  Nov.    fraudulent  intentions  to  cheat  or  deceive  others ;  for  however 

T*f>tn   1  TOO 

Swinerton '  fraudulently  disposed  the  seller  or  debtor  may  be,  if  the  buyer 
jr.  V.  S Winer-  or  creditor  is  innocent  and  honest  in  the  aflair,  his  title  is  good, 
Co  "~ch^*  (except  in  certain  cases  of  bankruptcy)  but  if  the  buyer  have 
Notes  39.       rea^n  to  think  the  seller  in  debt,  this  may  b.e  evidence  of 

such  intentions. 
1mm  Sio!  ^  ^^'  ^  "^  creditor  cap  object  to  a  conveyance  as  firau- 

Mass.  S.  J.  dulent,  unless  he  be  a  creditor  when  it  is  made,  for  if  then  not 
inS!^i2^^*  a  creditor  he  is  not  affected  by  it,  and  it  is  then  good  as  to  him, 
V.Adams, and  ^^^  cannot  be  made  void  by  a  subsequent  fact ;  but  see  a.  2. 
post  ^  21.  A  fraudulent  sale  of  A's  goods  makes  the  vendee 

executor  of  his  own  wrong  of  A  after  his  death,  2  Saund.  137. 
And  if  A  sell  and  deliver  goods  to  B,  insolvent,  on  his  false 
and  fraudulent  representation,  that  he  is  in  good  circumstances 
and  take  his  note,  the  sale  is  void,  and  A  may  replevy 
them  from  the  officer  who  has  attached  them  for  B's  creditors ; 
though  one  fairly  purchasing  them  of  B  might  hold  them, 
15  Mass.  R.  156,  159. 
Cowp.  434,  ^  22.  In  this  case  Lord  Mansfield  stated  the  law,  and  said, 
r.  Kennett^"  ^^^^^  ^^^^  against  fraud  ought  to  have  a  very  liberal  construc- 
tion in  order  to  suppress  it ;  that  by  tlie  13th  of  El.  "  no  act 
whatever  done  to  defraud  a  creditor  or  creditors  shall  be  of 
any  effect  against  such  creditor  or  creditors."  (The  27th  of 
El.  is  the  same  as  to  purchasers.)  That  this  act  must  be  so 
construed  as  not  to  "  make  third  persons  sufferers,"  this  act 
is  not  against  any  bond  fide  transaction,  "  and  where  there  is 
no  imagination  of  fraud,"  "  and  so  is  the  common  law  ;"  but 
if  not  bona  fide  "  a  valuable  consideration  will  not  alone  take 
it  out  of  the  statute."  And  so  if  the  possession  of  the  goods 
be  actually  changed,  yet  if  done  to  defeat  creditors,  the  trans- 
action is  fraudulent  and  void.  But  tlie  purpose  must  be  frau* 
dulent  or  iniquitous ;  it  must  be  to  assist  one  man  to  cheat 
another.     "  The  statute  says  not  a  word  about  possession.'* 
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But  the  law  says,  if  afier  a  sale  of  goods  the  Tendor  continue    .Ch.  32. 
in  possession,  and  appear  as  the  visible  owner,  it  is  evidence    Art.  1* 
of  fraud,"  ''  because  goods  ptass  by  delivery."  ^^But  it  is  not  so 
in  the  case  of  a  lease,  for  that  does  not  pass  by  delivery  ;  see 
2  Bos.  &t  P.  59,  60,  and  many  cases  cited. 

^  23.  ^'Tbe  statute  of  27tb  of  El.  ch.  4,  does  not  go  to  This  statute  is 
voluntary  conveyances  merely  as  being  voluntary,  but  to  such  y^^*^  "*  ^* 
as  are  fraudulent."    ^'  The  question  in  every  case  is,  whether  lo  Johns.  R. 
the  act  done  is  a  bona  fide  trajovsaction,  or  whether  it  is  a  trick  ^^>  ^• 
and  contrivance  to  defeat  creditors."     Possession  in  the  veo- 
4or  doet  not  prove  fraud  when  a  part  of  a  &ir  trust  or  contract, 
as  where  one  fiiiirly  secures  the  furniture  of  his  house  in  tnisl, 
and  reisatfis  in  possession  of  that  and  his  house  in  pursuance 
of  the  deeds* 

%  24.  If  I  contract  to  sell  lands  to  A,  I  am  deemed  in  lo  Mod.  618, 
equity  a  trustee  for  him  till  the  conveyance  is  -executied.   And  Atcheriey  v. 
if  I  afterwards  sell  them  lo  B,  be  having  notice  of  the  preced-    ®"'^'^* 
ing  argre«meot,  his  purchase  is  fraudulent,  and  A  may  bring 
bis  bill  against  B  for  a  specific  performance  ;  but  there  is  a 
question  if  there  be  any  remedy  at  law. 

§  25.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  a  voluntary  settle-  ^^'^P-  2f^' 
ment  is  not  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  witbm  the  27th  ledge,  and 
of  EL,  if  it  be  not  covinous  and  fraudulent ;  and  that  he  to  be  post, 
within  the  act  must  be  a  fair  purchaser,  bondfide^  and  for  good  |^|  1^^^ 
consideration,  as  marriage  or  money  &c.   More  at  large,  Ch. 
109,  a.  9.  . 

^  26.  A  judgment  confessed  for  too  large  a  sum,  and  so  5T.  R.e, 
apparently  void,  may  be  explained  by  evidence,  to  be  by  mis-  P«M«t^- Nay- 
take^  and  so  valid.   What  is  not  a  purchase  within  27  EL,  Co.   ^^' 
L.  3,  Hatton  9.  Jones* 

$  27.  There  is  a  distinction  between  fraud  and  legal  dili-  ^  '^'  K-  ^36, 
gence.  Therefore,  if  the  deft,  owe  a  debt  to  the  j^t.i  and  w^n! 
anotlier  debt  to  A,  and  the  pit.  get  judgment  against  the  debtor, 
and  he  then  goes  to  A,  his  other  creditor,  and  confesses  judg- 
ment to  him,  on  which  he  gets  execution  and  levies  it  on  the 
day  the  first  pit.  would  have  been  entitled  to  execution,  and 
had  threatened  the  debtor  to  sue  it  out,  this  preference  the 
debtor  gives  A,  or  this  step  he  takes,  is  not  fraudulent  within 
the  13th  of  EL 

§  28.  So  a  purchase  for  a  full  price  is  fraudulent  if  it  be  Watson  on 
made  to  wrong  a  third  person  ;  as  if  A  get  judgment  against  i^^i4^,*^ 
B  for  a  just  debt,  and  C  knowing  this  buys  B's  goods  for  a 
full  price  to  defeat  the  effect  of  A's  judgment,  this  is  fraudu- 
lent. 

^  29.  ^'  Again,  if  a  man  knowing  that  an  executor  is  wasting  i  Burr.  474, 
and  turning  die  testator's  estate  into  money,  the  more  easily  ^**^'f7  ^l_ 

VOL.  I.  80  Dougl.92. 
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Ch«  33.    to  run  awaj  wilb  it,  liuy  from  the  ezeeulor-  with  thit  vjeir. 
Art.  1.      though  for  a  full  price,  it  is  firauduleiit. 
^^VXi/       ^  30.  But  a  creditor  maj  attach,  get  a  mortgage,  a  biO  of 
sale  of  goods,  &c*  from  his  debtor,  and  therefy  secure  his 
whole  debt.    This  he  may  do  even  under  the  bankrupt  sys- 
tem, but  the  debtor  under  that  system  can  never  give  a  vol- 
untary preference.     Hence, 
1  w.'n.  802,      ^31.  Lord  Mansfield  said,  a  trader  before  an  aef  of  bank- 
CoflMtoa  9.    ruptcy  committed  may  pay  a  fair  honest  creditor  m  money  or 
*®*'^'*'        goods,  or  give  him  security. 

1  w.  Bl.  441,      %  ^.  But  if  the  bankrupt  assign  all  his  stock  in  trade,  it  is 

^^^|ooper  yoid,  for  the  deed  of  assignment  makes  him  a  bankmpt ;  he 

not  having  any  thing  to  trade  on.    The  deed  itself  is  an  act  of 

bankruptcy.     A  fraudulent  exception  of  a  part  does  not  aher 

the  case ;  but  a  trader  may  lawfully  asngn  part  of  his  stock  in 

trade  in  favour  of  a  particular  creditor,  the  same  day  on  which 

be  afterwards  commits  an  act  of  bankruptcy.     As  where  a 

bankrupt  assigned  silks,  about  half  his  stock  in  trade^  lo  his 

mother  Jo  secure  a  just  debt,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on 

which  he  afterwards  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy. 

1  w.  Bl.  eeo,      %  33.  And  in  this  case  Lord  Mansfield  said,  a  man  may, 

AldenoB  i.    or  may  not  at  the  eve  of  a  bankruptcy  give  a  preference  to  a 

SaM  clue  4  pedicular  creditor ;  if  one  demands  first,  or  sues  or  threatens 

Barr.  8886.     him,  and  he  prefers  without  fraud,  the  preference  is  good,  but 

Hvmon  v'^'  "^^^^  ^  '*  dearly  to  defeat  the  law,  it  is  bad.     A  bankrapt 

Fisber.— See  caonot  of  his  own  head  make  a  preference.    Therefore,  if  he 

8  Wilfl.  47,     prefer  one  creditor,  in  sending  him  a  bill  by  post  without  bis 

lett!^'    *^"  knowledge,  this  is  fraudulent  and  void  when  done  on  toe  eve 

of  bankruptcy.    And  in  this  case  no  course  of  dealing  between 

the  parties  appeared  in  sending  this  note.     See  Bankruptcy, 

Ch.  18. 

6T.  R.  420         $  ^*  I^^  ^I^*^  ^^^^  ^'^^  court  held,  that  where  one  having 
Estwick  V.      several  creditors,  conveyed   a  part  of  his  real  and   personal 
&••  1*4^722  ®^^^^®  ^  ^  trustee,  in  trust  out  of  the  profits  to  pay  half  to  tbe 
'  '       '  grantor    and  half  to   certain  creditors  named,  not   meaning 
any  fraud  or  delay  to  other  creditors,  the  conveyance  was 
valid.     And  in  tliis  case  Buller  J.  said,  that  '^  fraud  is  some- 
times a  question  of  law,  sometimes  a  question  of  fact,  and 
sometimes  a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact.''     lu  this  case  it 
was  proved,  that  Lord  Abingdon,  the  grantor,  had  no  intention 
to  defraud  or  delay  Townsend,  a  creditor,  who  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  deed,  and  no  other  creditors  appeared  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the   deed ;  and  his  romaiuing  in  possession  of  a 
house  &c.  was  no  objection,  as  it  was  satisfactorily  explained. 
So,  valid,  though  to  the  intent  to  delay  a  creditor  of  his  execu- 
tion, 3  Maule  Jk  Sel.  R.  371,  377,  possession  was  delivered. 
(^  35.  Tbe  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries,  29  Ch.  U.  c.  2, 
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lias  provided  for  sundry  contracts  being  in  writing,  and  has    Ch.  32. 
also  introduced  a  distinction  between  written  and  unwritten    Art.  2. 
contracts,  already  considered  in  chapter  11,  a.  2,  as  to  agree-  K^-^v^^ 
ments  &c.  As  the  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression  of  frauds,  i  Dallas  42T. 
as  well  as  perjuries,  it  ought  to  be  liberally  construed  to  effect 
those  purposes. 

Art  2.   Voluntary  and  fraudulent  conveyances  and  setth'  ^*"-  ^- ^• 
mentSj  haw  affected  by  a  further  sale,     ^  1.  In  this  action  the  ntKi/Estex, 
pit.  claimed  the  estate  as  assets  of  his  intestate  for  his  credi-  Goodale 
tors.     The  deft,  claimed  it  as  a  fair  purchaser.     The  case  jf^LJ?^ 
was,  the  intestate,  Robert  Hooper,  A.  D.  1787,  when  insol-  Micholfl. 
vent,  conveyed  the  land  in  question  to  his  son  Greenfield  ??*^®'' 
Hooper,  by  deed  executed,  acknowledged,  and  recorded.     A  see  Parker  v 
valuable  consideration  was  expressed  in  it,  but  it  was  proved  Partrick. 
tliere  was  no  consideration  in  fact ;  but  that  it  was  a  voluntary  |»'J«Deiiu.— 
setdement  and  fraudulent  as  against  creditors.     The  son,  the  Hayward, 
grantee,  entered  and  was  seized  and  possessed  for  about  five  f^-  ^h.  3io. 
years,  and  then  sold  it  ■  bona  fide  to  the  deft,  for  a  valuable  JTn  4*bos*&" 
consideration  ;  these  facts  were  found  by  a  special  verdict,  p.  382. 
The  judgment  was,  that  this  after  sale  was  good,  as  it  was 
made  to  an  innocent  and  fair  purchaser. 

^  2.  In  this  case  Chief  Justice  Parsons  held,  second  bond  J?*"-  S-^- 
fide  sale  good,  and  the  case  of  the  second  innocent  purchaser  Tenn'i^ 
is  better  than  that  of  the  first  innocent  buyer.     Swusey  sold  Sutton  r. 
the  land  to  Farley,  his  son-in-law,  when  insolvent,  and  ihis  sale  ^"'»  ^* 
was  questionable  ;  Farley  sold  to  the  deft,  bond  fide.     The  12. 'see 'a. 
pit.  levied  on  the  land  as  Swasey's.     Judgment  for  the  deft.  ^3,  s.  12.— 
This  second  sale  to  him  being  fair  and  honest,  was  valid  even  |^  f j  ^j^^^ 
if  the  first  was  not.     A,  buying  without  notice,  is  not  affected  Ch.  R.  213, 
by  the  fraudulent  purchase  of  his  seller,  and  if  B  sell  to  one  ^^™  Johns, 
knowing  the  fraud,  yet  his  title  is  good.  ^  -,     * 

^3.  So  if  one  make  a  covinous  settlement  on  his  son,  who  254.  Covin 
sells  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  afterwards  the  father  B.  4.-- 
sells  to  another  for  money,  the  son's  sale  is  valid.    And  the  X^x^di^' 
principle  as  to  personal  estate  is  the  same  as  it  is  as  to  the  134.^2  Bae. 
real.  Abr.  607. 

%  4.  The  pit's,  testator  owned  an  annuity  ticket  and  lost  it,  JJ^®^*  ^^ 
and  the  deft,  came  by  it  bona  fide  for  a  valuable  consideration,  Heniog.— 
and  judgment  for  him,  for  he  was  an  honest  purchaser  and  l  Lev.  287. 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  it  was  the  property  of  the  testator. 

^  5.  So  a  gaming  bill  accepted  and  endorsed  to  an  innocent  12  Mt^sr* 
endorsee,  is  good  against  the  endorser  ;  otherwise  if  sued  by  Hussey  v.  Ja- 
a  party  to  the  wronc.  A.  D.  1696.   Strange  1155  :  9  Mass.  ^^^"^  ^ 
K.  1.     So  if  the  makers  name  be  forged.  133  ' 

^  6.  In  this  actioii  of  asmmpnt  by  several  partners,  the  deft.  8  T.  R.  140, 
was  aUowed  to  plead  in  bar  die  bankruptcy  of  one  of  them*  }^^*  ^/~ 

Caae.— Woodeis  Case  la  CotvUe  v.Paiker.— Cro.  Jam.  168,  Jaion  v.  Jervif.— i  Vera.  286. 
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And  further  held,  that  i(  parMerv  hy  deed  as^^  all  tlleir 
partnership  effects  8a:c.  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  their  cred- 
itors, and  some  of  the  separate  creditors  of  one  panner  do  not 
assent  to  it,  the  assignment  is  fraudulent  and  moldy  dc^  orijr  e» 
aganist  those  creditors  who  did  not  concur,  but  wa^  an  act  of 
bankruptcy ;  and  that  it  was  immaterial  whedier  die  credir 
tors  who  did  not  concur  were  joint  or  separate ;  and  a  credi- 
tor of  one  partner  has  a  demand  on  then*  partnertbip  eftcis 
after  the  partnership  creditors  are  satisfied. 

()  7.  It  has  been  held  in  the  Court  of  Ch8fieeiy»  fimt  if  A 
owns  an  estate,  and  knows  it,  and  knows  tliat  B  is  baying  it  of 
a  third  person,  and  A  gires  no  notice  of  his  right  to  B,  A  shall 
never  after  be  permitted  to  set  up  his  right  to  avoid  B^s  por- 
chase,  for  it  was  an  apjnrent  firand  not  to  gire  notice  of  Us 
title ;  and  infancy  or  coverture  is  no  excuse.  And  in  this  case 
another  strong  case  is  cited.  See  Cb.  69,  a.  6,  a.  7  ;  1  Ves. 
jr.  190. 

^  8.  A  voluntary  conveyance  without  a  valuable  eonaidera- 
tion,  by  27  El.  c.  4,  is  fraudulent  against  a  subaeqaent  pur- 
chaser  for  a  valuable  consideration',  though  with  nodee  before 
all  the  purchase  money  was  paid  or  Ae  deed  exeetifM.  In 
such  case  the  law  presumes  fraud  "without  admitlkig  skb 
presumption  to  be  contradicted.     Many  cases  dted. 

Art.  3.  Conditional  saiet.  %!•  If  the  seller  remahl  in 
possession,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  boauiess  or  the 
nature  of  the  transaction,  there  is  no  fraud.  As  where  Lord 
Montfort  on  his  marriage,  conveyed  his  household  goods  of  bis 
house  in  town,  (among  other  things)  to  trustees  in  strict  settle- 
ment. His  wife's  fortune  was  £10,000,  equal  to  all  his  debts 
then,  and  the  goods  were  added  to  the  settlement,  his  real 
estate  not  being  deemed  sufiicient  for  the  settlement.  He  re- 
mained in  possession  of  these  goods.  The  deft,  was  a  credi- 
tor to  him  when  this  conveyance  was  made,  ami  took  the 
goods  in  execution.  The  trustees  brought  trover  for  them, 
and  the  court  held,  that  the  13th  of  El.  was  only  intended  to 
operate  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  and  that  possession 
alone  was  not  evidence  of  fraud.  That  this  being  a  fair  and 
proper  settlement  could  not  be  deemed  void  under  that  statute. 
Not  done  "  with  a  view  to  defeat  creditors."  This  case  has 
been  often  recognised,  art.  4,  s.  7. 

^  2.  So  where  cows  were  settled  on  the  marriage  of  the 
pit's,  wife  on  certain  trusts.  Held,  not  liable  for  her  hus- 
band's debts.  '*  When  the  deed  is  to  take  place  at  a  future 
time,  or  when  a  condition  is  performed,  the  possession  is  still 
in  the  vendor  by  the  deed,  and  is  consistent  with  it."  ''  And 
such  possession  comes  within  the  rule  as  attending  and  fol- 
lowing the  deed ;"  also  2  Bos.  &  P.  d9,  60. 
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^  3.  There  is  another  case  of  sales  not  void  by  the  13  of    Ch.  32. 
El.,  though  no  possession  has  been  giren  ;  as  of  ships  at  sea  ;    ArU  3. 
for  if  a  ship  be  at  sea  when  sold,  there  can  be  no  actual  de«  V^^v^V^ 
livery  of  her,  and  there  can  be  no  other  delivery  but  that  of  2  T.  R  462, 
the  grand  bill  of  sale ;  and  this  amounts  to  a  delivery  of  the  Atkinson  ». 
ship  itself;  for  it  is  the  next  best  act  that  can  be  done  to  give     ^'"^' 
the  vendee  a  title.     This  was  a  mortgage  of  a  ship  at  sea,  and 
BuUer  J.  said,  **  the  grand  bill  of  sale  is  the  only  muniment  of 
the  property ;  by  the  vendee's  taking  that,  he  prevents  the  ven- 
dor from  defrauding  others."     So  no  false  colours  were  held 
out  to  the  world.  In  this  case  '^  the  pit.  took  possession  of  the 
ship  the  first  moment  she  arrived  in  port." 

'^  4.  But  do  not  these  cases  in  England  proceed  on  a  prin-  3  t.r.406, 
ciple  that  does  not  bold  in  the  United  States  ;  the  principle  is,  S!^"*Hlbbtrt 
that  the  grand  bill  of  sale  is  "  the  only  muniment  of  property"  &'ai 
in  a  ship.     This  is  not  by  the  common  law,  but  by  26  Geo. 
III.  ch.  60,  sect.  17,  which  enacts,  **  that  when,  and  so  often 
as  the  property  in  any  ship  of  a  British  subject  shall  be  trans* 
ferred  to  any  other  British  subject  in  vrbole  or  in  part,  the 
certificate  of  the  registry  of  such  ship  shall  be  truly  recited 
in  the  bill,  or  other  instrument  of  sale,  otherwise  such  bill  of 
sale  shall  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  lind  purposes." 
By  this  act  property  in  a  British  ship  can  pass  from  one  Brit- 
ish subject  to  another  in  no  manner  whatever,  but  by  a  bill  of 
sale  with  her  registry  truly  recited  therein.  4  Cranch  48,  59, 
United  States  r.  WilKng  b  Francis.     Held,  if  an  American 
registered  ship  be  soM  while  at  sea  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  there  need  be  no  bill  of  sale  or  new  register  till  she 
returns  to  some  port  in  them,  and  there  is  no  fraud  &c.,  see 
Ch«  224,  a.  12,  s.  28. 

^  5.  But  this  is  not  the  law  of  the  United  States  as  in  die 
following  case* 

^  6.  This  was  an  action  of  replevin  brought  by  the  pits.  Mass.  S.  Jnd. 
against  Turil,  a  deputy  sheriff;  and  the  court  held,  our  ships  JunfTera*' 
may  be  conveyed  at  common  law,  as  it  respects  property.  1795,  Brown 
The  case  was,  Turil  attached  the  brig  Lark  as  the  property  ^  Thomdlkc 
of  Tfaomdike  b  Farrar,  at  the  suit  of  General  Fish  ;  the  pits.,  see  Ch.'  101 
Brown  b  Thomdike,  replevied  her  as  their  property.     Turil  a.  6,  s.  28.—' 
pleaded  that  she  was  the  property  of  Thomdike  &  Farrar.  The  \^^^^  ^\ 
pits,  replied,  that  she  was  their  property — and  issue.  A  special  erei  cases.—' 
verdict  found  that  the  pits,  gave  a  bill  of  sale  of  her  to  Thorn-  7  Johns.  R. 
dike  b  Farrar ;  but  that  the  regifittry  was  not  inserted  in  it.  ^'      , 
The  question  was,  if  this  bill  of  sale  conveyed  the  property  to  gigf^J  \^^^ 
tbem,  and  the  court  decided  that  it  did,  as  being  good  at  evidence  of 
common  law,  and  that  it  waa  not  made  void  by  the  act  of '**t!L^P"^* 

14  Johns.  R.  201,  Sharp  0.  U.  S.  Ins.  Co.— 4  Taan.  662 — 8  East  10.— 14  Eift  226.  - 

15  SmI  169,  attd  CUM  therein  cfteii 
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Ch.  33.    Congress  of  Sept  1,  1789,  iecU  11,  which  antcted,  ''that 
Art  4.     wheoever  any  such  ship  or  vesiel  shall,  id  whole  or  in  par^ 

\,^^y^J  be  sold  or  transferred  to  anj  person  or  persona,  the  certificate 
of  the  registry  of  every  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  recited  at 
length  in  the  instrument  of  transfer  or  sale  tbereoi^  aod  in 
defauh  thereof  such  uistrunient  of  sale  or  transfer  shall  be 
void,  and  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be  deemed  or  denomi- 
nated a  ship  or  vessel,  entided  to  any  of  the  benefits  or  advan- 

Same  prinei-  tages  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States.''    And  the 

EL^aba'^"*^  court  further  said,  that  this  last  part  of  the  clause  made  the 
bill  of  sale  to  Thomdike  b  Fairar  void  only  as  to  benefits  in 
custom-house,  and  not  as  to  the  transfer  of  property;  and 

4Eait  laa  herein  is  the  material  difference  between  our  act  and  that  of 
the  26  Greo«,  which  makes  a  bill  of  sale  whbont  a  registry 
inserted,  void  to  aU  purposes. 

2  Barr.Mi.        ^  7.  Yet  three  years  before  the  26th  of  Geo.  passed.  Lord 

Mansfield  said,  a  mortgage  of  ships  abroad,  or  of  goods  on  the 
high  seas  by  a  trader,  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  21st  of 
James  I,  ch.  10,  sect.  1 1,  though  possession  has  not  been  actu- 
ally delivered,  '*  for  a  bill  of  sale  is  all  the  possession  that  can 
be  delivered  till  the  ship  comes  home." 
1  Wils.  229.  Articles  of  -conveyance  may  be  set  aside  for  evident  fraud 
and  imposition,  awl  so  for  imposition  and  public  inconvenieoce, 
as  m  buying  sailor's  prise  money  &c. 
1  Ma».  R.  Art.  4.  Further  Jttneriean  eat€$.  at  to  fraudi.     {^  1.  This 

j?*.^^^*^?^  was  a  real  action  for  land ;  this  land  the  pit.  had  taken  in  exe- 
cution  against  one  Lennel,  Oct.  2,  1800,  under  whose  deed 
the  deft,  claimed,  dated  Nov.  3,  1798.  Held,  that  though 
this  deed  was  void  as  to  creditors,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  avoided 
by  a  creditor,  the  consideration  of  whose  debt  was  illegal.  The 
pit.  was  nonsuited. 

3  Mass.  r.  ^  2.  In  this  action  the  court  held,  that  a  colourable  sale  and 
more^M-'^"  transfer  of  personal  property,  though  void  as  against  the  ven- 
signee  of  dor's  Creditors,  does  not  amount  to  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  unless 
Bartiett  v,       executed  by  a  fraudulent  deed  or  conveyance  ;  that  the  con- 

^^  ^^'  cealment  of  goods  to  prevent  their  being  taken  in  execution 

must  be  actual,  not  constructive,  and  by  (he  bankrupt  himself. 

fiW^KiinbRll       ^  ^'  ^^^  court  decided  in  this  action,  that  to  enable  a 

V.  Cunning-    party  to  a  sale  or  exchange  to  avoid  it  for  the  fraud  of  the 

ham  jr.  other  party,  the   party  attempting   to  avoid   it  must  return 

all  he  has  received  in  virtue  of  it ;  for  by  retaining  any  part  he 

affirms  the  contract,  and  he  cannot  affirm  an  entire  contract 

in  part  and  avoid  it  in  part. 

4  Mass.  R.  ^  4.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  a  bona  fide  convey- 
Ba^'iT^st*"^  ance  by  deed  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  abroad  at  the  time,  is  valid 
&  Mansfietdf  against  creditors,  if  the  vendee  take  possession  thereof  without 
dep.  sheriflfs.   delay  on  the  return  of  the  vessel : — that  there  is  no  diflference 
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between  the  grand  bill  of  sale  used  in  England,  and  the  bill  of    Ce.  33. 
sale  used  here  in  conveying  vessels.     The  bill  of  sale  in  this    Art.  4. 
case  was  a  mortgage,  and  the  vessel  was  in  Charleston,  South  ^^y^^ 
Carolina,  and  returned  to  Gloucester  where  the  mortgagees 
took  possession.     She  arrived  the  4th,  and  they  took  posses- 
sion the  18th,  and  this  was  deemed  due  diligence.     From 
Gloucester  to  Portland  was  over  100  miles. 

§  5.  In  this  case  the  court  held,  that  if  one  have  a  fraudu-  6  Mass.  R. 
lent  contract  and  get  judgment  oh  it  and  execution,  and  sue  ^J^^|^J^ 
the  sheriff  for  a  false  return  of  the  execution,  he  having  paid 
money  of  the  judgment  debtor  to  another  creditor  on  execu- 
tion, and  having  returned  the  first  execution  unsatisfied,  may 
in  his  defence  shew  such  fraud  in  favour  of  the  other  credi- 
tor who  has  indemnified  him,  for  the  judgment  being  fraudu- 
lent against  the  creditors,  any  one  of  them  on  whom  it  is  a 
fraud  ma)  prove  it,  and  if  he  indemnify  the  officer,  he  may 
shew  the  fraud  for  him  &c.,  as  the  officer's  case  is  then  in  fact 
his,  as  the  officer  is  employed  by  the  creditor. 

^  6    By  these  laws  all  fraudulent  deeds  or  conveyances  of  Mass.  Colony 
any  lands  &cc.,  made  "  to  defeat  any  man  of  his  due  debts  or  i64i.' 
legacies,  or  from  any  just  title"  were  made  void.    And  so  was 
the  law  of  Connecticut,  so  was  the  province  law  of  1692. 

§  7.  The  possession  of  goods  by  the  vendor  after  sale  is  only  Si®*}?'*  ^" 
prima  facie  evidence  of  fraud.     This  possession  in  the  vendor  ^.paxton  but 
throws  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  vendee  to  prove  the  sale  i  Cranch  909. 
was  a  fair  one.     This  is  according  to  the  general  course  of  the 
best  authorities  ;  as  where  the  tenant  mortgaged  his  furniture 
&c.  for  security  for  his  rent,  but  remained  in  possession  he. 

^8.  So  a  parol  promise  t6  pay  for  the  improvement  of  6  Johns.  R 
land  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  for  a  promise  to  pay  ^^^/"^ ' 
for  these  improvements  is  not  the  ground  of  claim  of  any  borgh.° 
interest  in  or  out  of  lands,  though  it  is  concerning  land. 

^  9.  In  this  case  the  ph.  owned  i  ^^  ^^^  coasting  sloop  8  Mass.  R. 
Lydia,  and  Edward  Allen  |,  Burbeck  master.  April  16, 1810,  ^JjJ^^^"*" 
she  being  at  Manchester,  seven  miles  from  Salem,  Allen  mort-  ^* 
gaged  his  {•  to  Putnam,  to  secure  him  as  to  his  endorsements 
of  Allen's' notes ;  both  lived  in  Salem.  About  an  hour  after  this 
mortgage  was  made  by  a  bill  of  sale,  Webb  &  Beadle,  bond 
fide  creditors  of  Allen,  attached  his  4*  and  the  officer,  Dutch, 
^        remained  in   possession  till  replevied  by  the  pit.     After  a  few 
days  she  came  to  Salem,  and  immediately  on  her  arrival  there 
the  pit.  took  possession  on  board  and  notified  his  sole  property. 
Held,  his  title  was  valid,  and  not  fraudulent. 

^10.  Where  the  vendor^s  possession  is  but  presumptive  evi-  court  ^Nov^ 
dence  of  fraud.     Facts — In  1782,  John  Waite  was  indebted  1792,  Wm. 
on  book  to  his  father  ;  they  settled,  and  said  John  gave  his  Waiter.  Hud- 
promissory  note  to  him  for  the  balance,  about  £360 ;  said  g^^^^^' 
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John  apparently  was  in  good  circumstances  tiH  1766.  In  Jume 
1789,  he  became  insolvent,  and  the  falber,  then  old,  endorsed 
his  said  note  to  the  pit.,  his  other  son ;  he,  b  Jane  17B9,  had 
the  goods  appraised  by  two  men,  then  in  ^  home  of  R.  Ho- 
man,  father-in-law  of  said  John,  and  had  been  put  there  by 
him  a  few  days  hehxe  he  gave  the  pit.  a  bill  of  sale  of  tkem. 
The  goods  conveyed  by  it  appeared  to  contain  the  chaise,  and 
ail  tiie  household  furniture  of  the  said  John ;  the  amount  thereof 
was  endorsed  on  said  note.  There  was  a  fornud  delivery  of  the 
goods,  but  no  removal  of  them,  and  they  remained  some 
months  in  Homan's  house.  Feb.  26,  1 790,  the  ph.  kased 
them  for  a  year  to  said  John ;  and  Sept.  1791,  they  were 
attached  as  his  property  by  Hudson,  at  the  suit  of  Suauel 
Parkman.  William  Waite  claiming  them  under  said  bill  of  sale, 
replevied  them.  Hudson,  the  officer,  pleaded  property  iu 
said  John,  denied  the  pit's,  property  and  avowed  for  a  return, 
pit.  replied  his  property  and  issue.  Judgment  for  the  ph.,  and 
held,  1 .  As  the  deft,  had  possession,  he  must  tiai^e  a  roCurn  ; 
unless  the  pit.  proved  property  in  himself :  2.  By  the  statute  of 
James,  possession  left  with  the  bargainor,  if  a  badorupt,  is 
absolute  evidence  of  fraud  :  but  3.  By  the  ISth  of  liUizabetb, 
possession  left  with  him  is  only  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud, 
to  be  left  to  the  jury  :  4.  This  sale  being  openly  conducted, 
and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  iiad  been  ctear  of  all  doubt 
as  to  fraud,  if  the  pit.  had  taken  the  goods  into  liis  own  bands 
and  kept  them  :  5.  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  the 
question  was,  if  the  sale  was  fraudulent  and  to  the  injury  of 
third  persons,  and  it  was  properly  found  that  it  was  not  :  6. 
Held  also,  an  insolvent  debtor  might  legally  couvey  his  pro- 
perly fairly  to  pay  one  creditor  in  particular. 

§  11.  If  A  be  insolvent  and  owe  debts,  and  convey  bis 
estate  to  his  sons  and  take  their  notes  for  the  purchase  money, 
the  creditors  of  A  may  levy  on  the  estate  as  his,  being  credi- 
tors at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  and  if  one  creditor  levy  on 
one  part,  and  another  on  another,  they  are  witnesses  for  each 
other  to  prove  the  conveyance  was  fraudulent  and  to  wrong 
the  grantor's  creditors. 

{j  12.  Material  question — what  facts  make  a  creditor,  who 
may  shew  a  sale  of  property  void  ?  The  pk.  proved  he  was  a 
creditor  to  A  and  B;  August  10,  1787,  when  tliey  made  the 
deeds  to  the  deft,  the  pit.  alleged  were  fraudulent.  April 
1791,  he  got  judgment  against  each,  on  which  he  levied.  The 
said  deeds  were  proved  to  be  fraudulent  in  regard  to  credi- 
tors ;  but  it  was  denied  tlic  ph.  was  a  creditor,  because  he  as 
an  administrator  on  a  certain  unsettled  estate,  to  which  A  and 
B  were  two  of  the  heirs,  owed  them  on  account  of  the  distri- 
butive shares  in  it,  as  was  several  years  after  proved,  as  much 
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&s  his  debts  agaiDSt  them.  Several  points  were  decided  :  1.  Ch«  32. 
If  A  make  a  conveyance  to  B,  in  trust  for  A,  it  is  fraudulent  ArU  4. 
as  to  creditors  then  existing  :  2.  K  A  make  an  absolute  or  \^^y^Kj 
mortgage  conveyance  to  B,  securing  to  him  his  future  ad- 
vances, it  is  fraudulent  and  void  on  the  face  of  it,  and  being 
void  for  part  (such  advances)  is  void  for  the  whole  :  3.  If  A 
make  a  mortgage  conveyance  to  B  to  secure  to  him  a  debt 
unliquidated,  and  no  documents  referred  to,  to  govern  the 
amount,  it  is  void,  as  the  parties  in  liquidating  die  amount 
might  make  it  what  they  pleased  to  the  exclusion  of  creditors. 
It  will  be  observed,  that  in  proving  the  pit.  was  not  a  creditor, 
facts  were  taken  into  view  not  known  when  said  conveyances 
were  made.  And  the  distributive  shares  he  was  found  in  the 
final  settlement  to  owe  as  administrator  to  A  and  B  were  made 
to  balance  his  demands  (judgments)  in  his  own  right  against 
them  recovered,  and  executions  thereon  levied  some  years 
before  said  shares  were  finally  decreed.  See  art.  10,  s.  9, 
where  for  future  advances  may  be  good. 

§  13.  Process  obtained  by  fraud  is  void^  and  affords  no  Mass.  S.  Jud. 
protection.     As  where  Bradley  and  A  B  were  prosecuted  for  xerm*  1798 
violently  assauhing  Southwick,  a  constable,  in  the  execution  Bradley's 
of  his  office.     Severally  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  found  guilty.  ^*^- 
The  constable  had  a  writ  against  Bradley  and  was  directed  to 
attach  his  goods  in  his  shop.     He  entered  it  and  informed  B 
of  his  business,  and  laid  his  hands  on  some  of  the  goods  to 
attach  them.     B  to  gain  time,  proposed  a  settlement  when 
the  attachment  was  incomplete,  and  got  a  writ  against  S.,  the 
constable,  on  a  note  of  about  $5  he  owed  B,   and  then  came 
with  another  constable  A  B,  and  arrested  S.  for  the  debt  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  shop  and  handled  him  very  roughly. 
Held,  that  the  second  writ,  though  for  a  just  debt  to  arrest 
Southwick,  was  a  fraud  on  the  first  process,  and  void,  and  an 
aggravation  instead  of  a  justification,  at  least  as  to  Bradley. 

^  14.  Who  is  not  a  purchaser  within  the  21th.  of  Eliza*  ^  Mass.  R. 
beth  c.  4.     Not  one  who  knows  of  a  conveyance  of  property  ^  Pfocterfc 
he  attempts  to  impeach,  and  purchases  afterwards.    As  where  ai. 
a  father,  in  consideration  of  natural  affection^  conveyed  lands 
to  his  son  ten  years  old  ;  the  father  then  having  other  real  es- 
tate, sufficient  to  support  himself  and  family,  and  not  incum- 
bered with  debts,  and  continuing  with  his  son  in  the  occupa- 
tion.    The  creditor  of  the  father,  who  levied  on  the  estate  as 
his,  had  notice  of  the  said  conveyance,  before  the  father  be- 
came indebted  to  this  creditor.     Held,  the  said  conveyance  to 
the  son  was  valid,  and  not  fraudulent,  and  that  this  creditor 
had  no  right  to  complain.     The  creditor  contended  he  was  a 
purchaser  within  the  27th  of  Eliz.     That  act  applies  here,  for  i  Cranoh 
in  all  the  states,  nearly,  the  state  statutes  against  frauds,  as  to  ^^^ 
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CV.  33.     purchasers,  are  intended  to  be  co-extensire  with  the  IStii  of 

Jhi.  4.      Eliz.  as  to  crediton,  and  27th  of  Eliz.  as  to  purchasers ;  there- 

^^■y>^^  fore,  in  this  case,  on  Virginia  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  said,  "  those  acts  are  considered  as  only  declar- 

atorj-  of  the  principle  of  the  common  law,  hence,  apply  lo  this 

case." 

■       Several  cases,  as  will  be  seen,  hold  that  purchasers,  under 
the  27th  of  Ktiz.  may  look  back  lo  a  siaie  of  things,  before 
•     they  became  purchasers,  or  any  way  concerned    in  the  estate. 
These  acts  probably  had  their  origin  in  tlie   Roman  law,  by 
Jam.  ImI.  L.    which  one,  to  have  a  right  to  complain,  must  have  been  a  cicd- 
^&*236    ''""^  "'  '^*  rfe6(or's  talf,  to  impeach  it,  8;c. ;  therefore,  where 
•.>,*.t2.   '  a  debtor  manimiiited  his  slaves,  and  was  then  clearly  tolctnt, 
**»**  *        and  then  became  in/ohent,  his  manumission  was   held  to  be 
jUi^^)"     valid,  for  ii  was  fair  when  il  was  made;  and   an  insolvent's 
"  '     sales  were  deemed  valid  as  to  all  but  those  who  at  the  time  of 

it  were  his  creditors ;  and  as  to  them,  if  the  debtor's  mann- 
mission  left  him  clearly  tolnent ;  but  if  insolvent,  then  his 
"  '^,/         manumission  was  in  fraud  of  his  creditors,  especially  if  he 
-I  meant  to  defraud  them. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  adopt- 
ed the  same  principle,  in  Adams  v.  Adams:  unquestionably 
ttfae  true  principle.  And  lliough  Adams  3d  claimed  as  a 
liredilor,  he  also  claimed  as  a  purchaser,  that  is,  under  mort- 
gages. And  in  Parker  c.  Proctor,  above,  the  creditor  also 
claimed  as  a  purrkaier,  by  reason  of  his  levy  on  his  execution — 
rtlied  on  both  the  13ih  and  27th  of  Eliz.  Deft,  denied  the 
demandant  was  a  purchaser  within  the  S7tb  of  Eliz.,  bot  only 
a  creditor  ;  and  not  one,  at  the  time  of  the  deed  be  object- 
.ed  to. 
4Cralw873,  See  more  of  purchases,  under  the  statute  27tb  El.  a.  13. 
S79.— Cm.  Conveyances  for  a  good  coDstderation  only,  are  fraudulent 

Cro.  J.  ise,    '^^  void,  within  13  and  27  EL,  as  against  creditors  and  sub' 
Woodis's       setjuent  purchasers  ;   that  is,  conveyances  in  favour  of  a  wife, 
ciTiaB     s  ch'''''*''i  "r  near  relations.     So  any  conveyance,  founded  on^ 
1. 40.— C^.  '  °^  ^B  moral  duly  which  every  husband  is  under  to  provide  ht 
3S,B.],a.itt.  hia  wife  and  children,  is  fraudulent  as  to  such  creditors  be. 
^[jj^^"'**     B*it  if  one  be  bound  by  contract  before  marriage,   to  eoo- 
fey,  and  bo  conveys  after,  this  is  not  fraudulent.    But  rohinta- 
ry  conveyances  bind  the  party. 
JCr^aSB,       pfo  one  is  a  purchaser  within  the  27  El.,  but  one  for  Mmqr 
»!u^n  V.   <>■■  o'*^  valuable  cotuideration.     3  Co.  83 ;  2  Alk.  601,  and 
BuMtL         Twine's  case.     If  one  take  a  lease,  paying  no  rent,  he  is  not 
a  purchaser,  &c.     See  a.  13,  s.  12,  a.  1,  s.  16.     A  lessee  at 
tack-rent  is  one ;  4  Cruise  384  ;  a.  13,  s.  1. 
4  CniiM  ass,      Though  a  lettiement  be  executed  after  marriage,  it  is  vaBd, 
if  su^hoA-  "^  ""^^^  '"  <^o'>M<I"^'x^B  '^^  *°  agreement  entered  into  before 
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marriage,  or  in  coosideratioD  of  an  additional  portion.     So  a    Ch.  32. 
settlement  by  a  widow  on  her  children  may  be  valid ;  as    Art.  4. 
where  a  widow  having  two  children,  by  articles  before  a  second   ^/v^xJ 
marriage  with  A,  by  bis  consent  settled  her  estate  on  them .;  4  Cruise  404, 
afterwards  she  and  her  second  husband  mortgaged  it  to  B,  Newsicad ». 
who  had  notice  of  the  settlement.     Lord  Hardwicke  held  it  ^tk.  265.— 
valid,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration^  and  not  voluntary  and  See  Ch.  46,  a. 
fraudulent,  as  to  after  purchasers ;  and  when  so  as  to  them,  ^'p  ^'"^74 
the  deed  is  valid  against  the  grantor.     4  Cruise  405  ;  3  Hen.  Rand  r!  Cart- 
&  M .  399  to  435 ;  sundry  cases  as  to  marriage  settlements,  wright. 
Ch.  323,  a.  11.  s.  40. 

Deeds  are  void  if  obtained  by  fraud,  or  m  derogation  of  the  ^  Cruise  406, 
rights  of  marriage,  or  for  improperly  procuring  it ;  as  Gwine  414I       ^^ 
V.  Heaton  ;  Lance  v*  Norman ;  Carlton  v.  Dorset ;  Blancbet  1  Cruise  I66, 
V.  Fletcher ;  Strathmore  «•  Bowes ;  Martins  v.  Bennett,  and 
other  cases  in  equity.    A  fraudulent  or  partial  assignment  of 
dower  is  relieved  against  in  equity. 

Where  tfendor^s  poueeeion  m  not  fraudulent ;  as  if  the  par-  9  Johns.  R. 
ties  to  the  sale  of  goods  b^  not  debtor  and  creditor,  and  there  136,  Minstry 
is  no  object  to  defraud  creditors,  the  goods  may  remain  in  the  9  ^hns^^^ 
vendor's  hands,  and  no  fraud.  The  mere  possession  of  goods  197,  Craig  «. 
by  the  true  owner's  consent  does  not  subject  them  to  the  re-  J^f^"^ 
puted  owner's  debts ;  but  there  must  be  fraudulent  or  decep-  243."'    '  ' 
tivepurpoeet  in  viewj  or  implied  from  the  circumssances  of  the 
case.     As  if  A  buy  a  livery  stable,  and  give  B  the  possession, 
for  carrying  on  his  business  ;  B  to  pay  over  to  A  the  net  pro- 
fits, and  A  to  allow  B  one  third  thereof;  and  A  buys  and  de- 
livers a  coach  to  B ;  this  is  not  liable  for  his  debts — the  prop- 
erty of  it  remains  in  A.     3  Cranch  74  to  92. 

Things  separable  from  the  freehold^  not  within  the  statute^  3  Day's  Ca. 
and  intended  to  be  separated.     Hence,  a  contract  to  sell  them  ^^k  0 '^' 
need  not  be  in  writing ;  nor  one  not  to  exercise  a  right  as  to  Leach. 
it,  as  not  to  use  a  miU,  or  not  to  trade  in  a  certain  shop.   The 
statute  contemplates  a  transfer  of  lands,  or  of  some  interests 
in  them. 

Promise  raised  by  lato,  not  mthin  the  statute  of  frauds. 

^15.  This  was  assumpsiif  in  which  the  pits,  stated  an  in-  9  Mast.  R. 
denture  of  lease  for  six  years,  by  Andrew  Dexter  jr.,  to  Wil-  ^-^^^l 
liam  Hamilton,  of  the  Exchange  Coffee-House,  in  Boston,  Gilbert  k  ai. 
with  furniture  kc^  made  January  18,  1808.    Another  inden- 
ture between  them,  May  5,  1809,  altering  the  rent  inc.    An-     ' 
other,  May  6,  1809,  between  Dexter  and  George  Odiorne,  by 
vriiieh  Dexter  assigned  to  Odiorne  the  rents  in  the  lease  in 
trust  to  pay  certain  creditors  of  Dexter,  named,  on  condition 
10  be  void  when  Odiorne  had  received  sufficient  sums  to  pay 
those  debts.    Another  indenture  of  four  parts,  June  23, 1809^ 
between  the  phs.,  J>exter,<Mk>ra<)».and  •HiDii)icint>bj  wbioh 
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Ch.  SS«  Dexter,  OAornei  and  Hamihoii  usigned  their  intenst  Id  the 
Art.  4.  premises  to  the  pits.,  end  Dexter  mnude  certaia  oovenants  with 
y^^y^j  the  phs.  for  their  benefit ;  and  by  this  indeoliire  the  pks.  cof- 
enanted  with  Odiorne  to  pay  him  $id,500  b  one  year,  and 
$13,500  in  two  years  with  interest,  in  trust  fer  said  credkora. 
Pits,  then  alleged,  September  4,  1809,  in  cooaidenaion  thmt 
they  by  their  deed  poll  of  that  date,  asrigned  to  the  defls.  said 
indenture  of  June  23,  1809,  annexed  to  the  deed,  and  aD  the 
fomiture  &c.,  and  the  residue  of  the  term,  and  all  rig{hls  secured 
to  them  by  this  indenture  ;  the  defis.  promised  the  pits,  to  pay 
'  Odiorne  said  two  sums  of  4^12,500  each,  and  inteieflt  b  the 
manner  above  mentioned,  and  to  do  all  the  rits.  were  bound 
to  do  by  force  of  said  indenture  he.  The  dA^tookfomi 
ston.  Judgment  for  the  phs.  for  $16,109.  The  oonrt  hdd, 
first,  if  A  grant  lands  to  B  by  deed  poll,  reservmg  oerttb  do- 
ties  to  be  performed  by  B,  for  A's  benefit,  A  may  heve  at- 
sumpsit  against  A,  on  his  non-performance,  as  B  entered  un- 
der the  deed,  and  no  action  lies  against  him  on  it :  Second, 
the  court  said  it  was  objected  this  was  an  agreement  eooeern- 
bg  an  interest  in  lands,  and  that  no  memoranduth^baing  agn- 
ed  by  the  party,  the  case  is  withm  the  statute  ofyrmHb;  bit, 
said  the  court,  **  mhen  the  lam  rami  Ae  pramLmj  it  is  not 
within  the  statute,"  and  "  the  same  answer  may  be  noiade  to  tlie 
objection,  that  it  was  a  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  aootberi  and 
not  in  writing." 

ifbj^'rn  ^'         ^  ^^*  ^^^^  remaim  in  postessiany  ^.  to  some  purposes. 

Sffli'a    "  t.  rp^jg  ^^g  ^^  ^^jJqj^  f^^  ^ljg  jgfj,g  ^^.^g  40,000  of  the  plA. 

bricks.  February  1812,  the  pit.  was  hired  by  Samuel  Mixer 
of  Ward,  to  make  bricks  in  bis  yard  there,  to  be  paid  for  his 
labour,  and  that  of  another  workman  the  pit.  provided,  at 
$1.50  every  thousand  he  made  and  burnt  the  season  ;  Mixer 
to  board  them,  to  find  tools,  teams,  &c.  The  pit.  received  a 
lease  of  the  brick-yard  of  Mixer,  and  the  ph.  and  his  man 
worked  there  till  October  1812,  and  in  that  time  made  and 
burnt  two  kilns ;  one,  72^000,  Mixer  sold  and  removed ;  se- 
cond, estimated  at  108,000,  remained  entire  in  the  yard. 
October  6,  1812,  the  pit.  and  Mixer  adjusted  accounts  and 
found  due  to  the  pit.  $283.  Mixer  saying  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  in  money,  the  pit.,  in  some  fear  of  losing  his  debt,  accept- 
ed Mixer's  proposal  to  pay  in  two  pair  of  oxen,  estimated  at 
$120,  and  bricks  to  be  set  ofi*  in  the  remaining  kiln.  The 
oxen  were  delivered  to  the  pit.  and  taken  away.  The  lease 
was  given  up  and  destroyed,  and  a  new  memorandum  signed 
and  sealed  by  Mixer  was  made,  expressing  he  leased  to  the 
pit.  or  bearer,  all  the  brick-yard  in  which  the  bricks  were,  un- 
til his  bricks  should  be  sold  and  removed.  Then  the  parties 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  counted  off  eight  or  nine  arches 
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of  fifteen  the  kib  conasted  of,  and  put  marks  and  stakes  ae-  Ch.  32. 
cordingly  ;  and  Mixer  declared  he  sold  such  part  to  the  pit. ;  Art,  4. 
and  the  ph.  and  Mixer  agreed  Mixer  might  sell  all,  or  any 
part  so  set  off  to  the  pit.,  first  securing  him  the  amount  of  the 
debt,  or  of  any  sale  he  made  ;  the  payment  or  security  to  be 
made  to  Fitz,  the  pit's,  agent.  Pit.  delivered  to  Fitz  the  new 
lease ;  he  took  charge  accordingly,  and  the  pit.  left  Ward  and 
returned  home  to  Franklin.  Mixer  continued  in  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  yard  ;  and  October  7,  bricks  were  deliver- 
ed from  the  kib,  which  Mixer  offered  to  take  from  any  part 
of  it,  but  were  taken  from  the  part  left  to  him  ;  and  he  daily 
sold  and  delivered  bricks  from  the  kiln,  and  ajso  from  the 
part  set  off  to  the  pit.,  and  thb  without  any  security  or  pay- 
ment to  Fitz,  or  any  leave  obtained  of  him  ;  but  Fitz,  as  soon 
as  he  knew  this,  forbid  Mixer  sellbg  any  more  from  that  part. 
From  this  part  Mixer  sold  certain  5,000  for  money,  but  or- 
dered the  money,  as  the  teamster  stated,  to  be  paid  to  Fitz  ; 
but  Fitz  testified  he  received  the  money  and  paid  it  over  to 
Mixer,  deducting  the  expense  of  carting  them.  Mixer's  cred- 
itors broke  upon  him,  and  the  deft,  attached  the  bricks  in 
question,  and  caused  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand  to  be  re- 
moved ;  then  Fitz  notified  the  officer  of  the  pit's,  claim,  and 
forbid  him  to  remove  them,  &ic.  Allen,  the  pit.  claimed  them* 
Judgment  for  the  pit.  on  a  verdict  for  him,  and  the  court  said 
the  jury  had,  in  effect,  found  that  the  pit.  had  taken  a  visible 
and  notorious  possession  of  the  brick-yard,  and  continued  it 
by  himself,  or  agent.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  pit.  con- 
stantly to  keep  an  agent  in  the  yard  to  watch  his  property  and 
keep  possession  of  it.  The  lease  was  a  bond  fide  possession — 
was  delivered  at  the  time.  "  It  is  not  always  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  actual  removal  of  the  goods,  and  a  change 
of  the  possession  from  hand  to  hand."  Here,  the  bricks  could 
not  be  removed  without  expense,  aad  it  is  not  u^ual  to  remove 
them  till  sold.  Mixer  did  not  acquire  any  false  credit,  nor 
could  his  creditors  be  deceived,  as  the  jury  have  found 
the  pit's,  possession  was  vitibU  and  notorious.  Mixer's  pow- 
er to  sell  was  merely  for  the  pit.,  as  to  his  part  of  the  kiln. 
Upon  this  case  it  may  be  observed,  first,  this  sale  to  the  ph.  of 
the  eight  or  nine  arches  of  bricks,  was  not  absolute^  as  Mixer 
might  have  kept  them,  securing  the  pit's,  debt  Sec. ;  so  no  ab- 
solute change  of  property  :  second,  though  the  lease  was  of 
the  brick-yard,  it  was  not  of  it  exclusively,  for  Mixer  had  a 
rightful  possession,  first,  to  sell  and  remove  his  own  remaining 
part  of  the  kiln  in  it ;  second,  to  sell  and  remove  the  part 
marked  off  to  the  pit,  accounting  to  him  for  the  sales  or  oth- 
erwise securing  his  debt ;  but  third,  the  vendee  of  the  goods 
of  an  insolvent  debtor  is  not  obliged  actually  to  remove  them. 
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Ch.  S3,    though  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge ;  but  the  possession  may  b* 

Art,  4.      in  common  between  tbem,  or  apparently  sad  legally  in   tbe 

ViXV'^o'  debtor  to  some  purposes,  as  in  ibis  case  to  sell   and  deJii-er 

even  the  pit's,  part  of  the  kiln,  on  cerinin  conditions  agieed  on 

by  llicm,  or  as  liic  pit's,    agent :    aad  tberc  ts    no  evidence   of 

»  fraud  to  avoid  the  sale  or  pledging,  if  the  business  be  trans- 

acted in  the  usual  way,  and  if  the  debtor's  creditors  may 
know  the  truch  of  the  case  by  the  common  and  usual  ingut- 
ries :  fourth,  in  ihis  case  tliere  was  no  evidence  vhen  the  pit. 
for  his  balance  of  $283,  look  the  oxen  and  bricks,  he  di*- 
cbargcd  that  balance,  otherwise  than  his  taking  them  for  u,  op- 
erated a  discharge  in  taW. 
fiJohna.  B.  *§  ^"^ ■   fhe  intruder's  case  on  land.      B  owned   a  tract  of 

eia.Frp«f  f.    new  land,  and  without  his  knowledge  A  entered  upon  it,  dear- 
HsTdenbaet.  ^^  g  p^^^  ^uilt  and  made  improvements  on   it.     B  brought 

»  ejectment  against  him,   and  recovered  the   land.     Afterwards 

B  agreed  by  parol  with  A  to  sell  him  the  land,  as  wild  Und, 
or  pay  him  for  the  said  improvements.  Held,  the  protnise  to 
sell  the  land  was  clearly  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  2d. 
The  promise  to  pay  for  the  improvements  was  not  within  the 
slanite.  3d.  The  promise  to  pay  for  the  work  and  improve- 
ments made,  without  request,  was  awdum  pactum..  4ih. 
There  is  neither  o  legal  or  moral  obligation  on  the  owner  of 
Also  5  Johns  ''"'"'•  *"  P^iy  ^^'^  labor  done  on  it  by  one  who  has  entered  with- 
R.  36.  out  the  owner's  consent,  or  any  pretence  of   right,  and  has 

held  ilie  land  against  the  owner's  will. 

8  John*.  R.         ^  18.  If  the  pit.  sell  a  iaim  to  the  delL,  the  ph.  to  raooiw 

^s^^*"^  the  consideration  money  in  attmapnt,  mwt  aver  he  ooanfti 

Bee  1  Saond.  i^  "^  ^^  deft's.  request ;  the  promise  without  thia,  being  a  put 

004.—  consideration.     And  it  is  a  general  rule,  if  a  promiae  be  temir 

ICainei'ASS.  g^  ^^  ^  p^^  ccHisideration,  the  pit.  (o  enforce  it,  must  aBege 

the   act  done  as  the  consideration  of  the  delt's.   pronise,  ma 

'    done  at  his  request,  or  shew  he  is  under  a  moral  oMigaaoa  0 

do  the  act.     Held,  on  a  motion  b  arrest  of  judgment. 

3  Johns.  Cai.      %  ^^-    A  claimed  a  piece  of  land  that  in  &ct  was  C's.    A 

'  52,  Alliioe  t.  directed  B,  his  servant,  to  enter  upon  it,  and  promised  to  an 

'^''""'-         him  harmless  &u:.      B  entered  Sec.      Held,  this  waa  a  nM 

promise,  and  an  or^nal  one,  so  need  not  he  in  writing  lo 

uke  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.     2d.  That  B's  act 

in  obeying  this  command  was  lawful,  and  a  good  conadentioa 

to  support  this  promise  of  indemnity. 

SJofani.  B.         ^  ^0.  In  1803,  the  pit's,  intestate  agreed,  by  paral^  wilk 

8S,fflllet        the  deft,  to  buy  100  acres  of  land  of   him,  and  paid  pari, 

Mwnvd.  '   ^'^'''^  ptx^)  *>pd  made  improvements,  and  died  in  1807.  Tbe 

ph.  tendered  A«  residue  of  die  purdiase  momey,  and  destaad- 

ad  a  deed.     This  the  deft,  refiised,  bat  took  possesuon  of  the 

land.    Held,  iBt.  The  pit.  in  ammptit  iu  nwatf  imA  wti 
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Teceived,  was  entitled  fo  recover  back  the  part  of  the  pur*    Ch.  32. 
chase  menej  paid,  for  the  contract  was  rescinded.     2d.  But    ^rt.  4. 
not  entitled  to  recover  for  his  labor  on  the  land,  or  for  his  im-  K^'y^U 
provements.     In  this  case  the  contract  {void  by  the  statute  of 
frauds)  Was  in  part  performed  by  the  pit's,  intestate,  but  in  no 
part  after  rescinded  by  the  deft's.  default,  and  the  deft  had 
not  performed  any  part«     Hence  this  rescinding  cpmes  within 
the  principles  stated,  Ch.  122  &c. 

$  21.  Fraud,  as  before  stated,  will  vitiate  every  contract,  6  Johns.  R. 
and  when  void  on  account  of  it,  the  party  may  waive  the  fiaud  J^J^'g^^^' 
and  bring  assumpsit.    As  on  a  sale  of  goods  the  vendor  took  Force, 
a  third  person's  note,  payable  at  a  future  day,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  but  there  was  a  fraudtdent  representation  made   by 
the  vendee  as  to  the  note.     Held,  the  contract  as  to  it,  was 
void,  and  the  vendor  might  sue  immediately  for  the  goods  janes  v. 
sold.    The  contract  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  payment  be-  Morgan, 
ing  void  by  the  fraud  of  the  vendee,  he  immediately  became  ^  ^^*  ^^^• 
liable  for  the  goods  he  purchased,  on  assumpsit^  in  law. 

^  22.  Fraud  consists  in  intentianf  or  m  an  intention  to  de^  6  CranchSSl, 
ceive  and  defraud.     This  intention  is  a  fact  that  must  be  aver-  5J***II^J?^' 
red  in  a  plea  of  fraud,  and  proved.    And  though  a  fraudulent  i, «.  34.^  ' 
conveyance  of  goods  by  A  is  void  as  to  his  creditors,  it  is  val*  7  Johns.  B. 
id  as  to  him,  and  his  executor  4ic. ;   the  same  if  A  confess  bSrnecMMs 
judgment  fraudulently,  to  defeat  his  creditors,  and  on  ex-  -^  Johns, 
ecution  B  fraudulently  buys  A's  goods,  with  the  same  intent  ^>  *°J  ® 
to  defeat  A's  creditors,  and  if  he  be  dead,  C,  a  creditor  of  A,  ^ahf ».       ' 
may  take  administration  on  his  estate,  and  the  same  goods  will  Guernsey ; 
be  liable  for  A's  debts.      As  B  is  party  to  the  fraud,  he  has  ^Sgl-Jco"*'* 
not  the  protection  of  a  fair  purchaser,  at  the  officer's  sales.  482!-^ 
But  C,  as  administrator  of  A,  cannot  impeach  the  judgment  ^  Johns.  Cas. 
confessed  by  him,  but  may  sue  B  as  executor  de  son  tort.  But  R^l'm.  asi?^ 
the  non^delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  vendee  at  the  time  of  the  6  iohns.  r! 
sale,  is  but  primd  fade  evidence  of  fraud,  and  may  be  ex-  ^^ 
plained  by  circumstances.     So  are  the  late  English  authorities. 
And  it  is  not  evidence  of  fraud  if  the  insolvent  remain  in  pos- 
session after  assignment  of  all  his  property  be.,  if  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  assignees,  and  for  their  benefit;  and  see  Barrow 
V.  Paxton,  above.      And  if  a  debtor  assign  property  to  pay 
certain  creditors,  and  there  is  a  resulting  trust  to  him,  this  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  fraud,  but  fraud,  or  not,  depends  on 
the  intention  ;   but  as  to  vendors  remaining  in  possession  on  a 
bill  of  sale,  as  a  notorious  badge  of  fraud,  see  Master  v.  Podg- 
er,  and  2  W.  Bl.  701,  and  5  Burr.  2631. 

^  23.  A  Blanky  with  hand  and  seal  affiaedy  is  not  a  memo*  2  Johns.  R. 
randum  tvithin  the  statute  of  frauds.      As  where  L  wrote  his  ^'jt^^*^** 
name  and  affixed  his  seal  on  the  back  of  a  lease,  and  agreed  See  Ch.T], 
by  him  and  T,  that  C  should  write  an  assignment  over  the  *•  l^- 
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Ch.  32. 

Art.  6. 


S  Sel.  732, 
Rann  &.  al. 
exrs.  V. 
Hagbes, 
adinr. ;  and 
7  T.  R  350. 
—  Roberts  oq 
Frauds  8, 
201,  Barrel! 
t.  Trassell* — 
4Taun.  121; 
and  1  Phil. 
Evid.  369, 
Wheeler  ». 
Newton. — 
Pr.  Ch.  16. 


Roberts  on 
Frauds  200, 
204. 


Ch.  9  &  11. 
— Case  r. 
Barber  202, 
cited  1  Phil. 
Evid.  359. 


name  and  seal,  so  as  absolutely  to  convey  the  lease  to  T.  C 
did  it  accordmgly,  and  delivered  the  lease  toT.  Held,  a  nul- 
lity, and  no  note  in  writing.     Rob.  on  Frauds  113,  119. 

Art.  5.  Statute  of  Frauds.  Further  cases  on  it,  as  it  res- 
perts  paying  another's  debt,  see  Ch.  9,  a.  20.  And  as  to,  1. 
Executors  and  administrators.  2.  As  to  another's  debt.  3. 
As  to  marriage.  4.  As  to  agreements  not  to  be  performed  in 
a  year.  And  5.  As  to  contracts  for  £10  or  more,  see  Ch* 
11,  a.  4,  for  sundry  cases,  and  Mass.  Act  of  June  20,  1788, 
copied  from  29th  of  Ch.  11.,  passed  April  16,  1677.  As  to 
lands  and  interest  out  of  lands,  see  Covenants,  Ch.  11. 

Art.  6.  As  to  executors  and  administrators.  §  1.  Disputes 
arose  between  the  testator  and  intestate.     Award  diat  the  latter 

pay  the  former  £ ,  on  a  given  day.     The  intestate  died 

leaving  sufficient  to  pay  this  sum.  This  was  not  paid  when 
the  testatrix  died  ;  by  reason  of  which,  as  the  declaration  stat- 
ed, the  deft.,  as  administratrix,  became  liable  to  pay  the  pits., 
as  executors,  this  sum,  and  being  so  liable,  the  deft,  (not  say- 
ing as  administratrix)  promised  to  pay.  First  plea,  non-as- 
sumpsit and  issue,  and  three  other  ple^.  Verdict  on  the  &rst 
issue,  and  judgment  against  the  deft,  generally.  Error  brought 
— and  held,  there  was  not  sufficient  consideration  to  support  this 
demand,  as  a  personal  demand  against  the  deft.,  as  she  deriv- 
ed no  benefit  from  the  promise ;  for  it  was  a  promise  general- 
ly, to  pay  on  request,  what  she  was  liable  to  pay  as  adminis- 
tratrix, not  on  any  foundation,  as  forbearance  &c.,  and  its  be- 
ing in  writing  (as  presumed  after  verdict,)  would  not  aid  the 
case,  for  a  mere  written  agreement  requires  a  consideration. 
And  3d,  this  consideration  is  still  essential,  notwithstanding  the 
statute,  and  this  does  not  charge  executors  and  administrators 
further  than  by  common  law  they  were  chargeable. 

§  2.  To  be  within  this  act,  one  must  be  executor,  that  is, 
actually  appointed  by  will,  though  not  proved,  or  administra- 
tors having  actually  received  administration,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  promise. 

§  3.  This  act  has  made  no  difference  in  pleading ;  hence  if 
the  promise  be  in  writing,  it  need  not  be  stated  in  the  declar- 
ation ;  but  the  consideration  must  be  stated,  where  it  w^s  ne- 
cessary to  state  it  before  the  statute.  But  whether  the  con- 
sideration must  be  stated  in  the  writing  is  a  question  already 
considered  ;  but  a  plea  must  state  the  promise  in  writing,  when 
pleaded  in  bar  of  another  action,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a 
contract  on  which  an  action  will  lie  ;  for  to  take  away  the  pit's, 
present  action,  another  must  be  given  him  on  the  agreement  or 
promise  pleaded.  For  tiie  pit.  may  declare,  at  common  law, 
and  prove  in  evidence  the  writing,  the  statute  adds ;  but  where 
the  deft,  pleads  a  second  promise  necessary  to  be  in  writing, 
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in  bar  of  an  action  on  a  iSrst  promise,  and  doesfiot  plead  the    Ch   32. 
second  in  writing,  and  the  pit.  demurs  to  this  plea,  as  he  may.    Art,  7. 
the  deft,  can  have  no  opportunity  to  prove  it  is  in  writing.  V*^*y*NJ 

Art.  7.    For  the  debt  or  default  of  another^  see  Ch.  9,  a.  2  Selw.  734, 
20,  sundry  cases.     §  1.   Declaration  that  the  deft.,  in  consid-  Buckmyrt. 
eration  that  the  pit.  would  let  his  horse  to  hire  to  J.  S.,  prom-  Roberts  on 
ised  the  pit.  that  J.  S.  should  re-deliver  him  ;  and  that  he  had  Frauds,  218 
not  &c. ;  verdict  for  the  pit.,  set  aside,  for  J.  S.  was  liable  in  ^Q^j^~^^ 
detinue  as  well  as  trover ;   therefore  the  deft's.  promise  was  260.— i  Phil. 
collateral^  and  to  answer  the  default  of  J.  S.,  though  objected  ^^id.  360.— 
that,  he  was  liable  only  in  trover  for  a  wrong  subsequent  to  the  iggy*     ^* 
delivery,  but  the  court  said  he  was  liable  in  detinue  on  the 
original  bailment,  implying  a  promise  in  J.  S.  to  re-deliver  > 
this  existed  when  the  deft,  promised;  but  if  no  promise  by 
J.  S.  to  re-deliver,  then  the  deft's.  had  necessarily  been  original. 

^  2.   The  deft*  acquires  a  rights  as  well  as  pays  another's  2  East  325, 
debt.     Assumpsit  fyc.     The  pit.  wsis  Grayson's  general  agent.  Castling  ». 
and  effected  for  his   use   policies  of    insurance  to   a  large  cmIc  2  cited* 
amount,  and  was  under  acceptances  for  him  for  bills  drawn  by  in  2  Sel.  741, 
him  for  his  own  use,  and  the  pit.  had  a  lien  on  these  policies  to  ^^^  "** 
indemnify  himself  against  the  said  acceptances.     On  these  pol-  Frauds  228 
icies  a  loss  happened,  and  the  assurers  agreed  to  pay ;    but  to  232,  cited 
which  Grayson  could  not  receive  without  having  the  policies  to  362*^363**7<mJ 
produce.      These  the  pit.  held  as  security  against  his  accept-  Williams  v. 
ances  of  Grayson's  bills;    these  the  pit.  delivered  up  to  xShq  ^^fF^li^^i 
deft.,  on  his  promising  that  he  would  provide  for  paying  said  rellv^Tras- 
acceptances  as  they  became  due,  that  the  deft,  might  collect  sel,  Anstey  v. 
them  for  his  principal  of  the  insurers,  and  the  deft,  received  JU*"*«"» 

1  *    1      *     mi  1111        1  •  Watson  r. 

ttie  monies  so  due.     Ihe  court  held,  that  this  was  not  a  prom-  Turner. 

ise  for  the  debt  or  default  of  another,  within  the  statute  of 

frauds ;   and  that  the  pit.  might  recover  against  the  deft,  as 

well  for  the  breach  of  his  agreement  in  not  providing  for  the 

payment  of  the  acceptances,  as  also  upon  a  count  for  money 

had  and  received.     No  debt  was  due  from  Grayson  to  the  pit. 

when  the  deft,  made  this  promise,  as  the  pit.  had  not  paid  his  4  Maule  l/T 

acceptances.     On  the  whole,  this  was  considered  as  a  pur-  Sel.  275. 

chase  by  the  defu  of  the  pit's,  interest  in  the  policies,  though 

the  discharge  of  another's  debt  followed. 

§  3.  This  case  of  Anstey  v.  Marden,  was  on  the  same  prin-  1  Bos.  &  P. 
ciple.     This  was  assumpsit  for  not  replacing  some  bank  annu-  J"J|^^*L 
ities,  the  produce  of  which  the  pit.  had  paid  to  the  deft.,  on  2  Sel.  742, 
his  promise  to  replace  the  same  in  a  certain  time.      The  de-  ^^*"^*'* 
fence  was,  that  the  deft,  being  indebted  to  the  pit.,  as  stated  Fraads'225, 
in  the  declaration,  and  also  to  several  other  persons,  his  af- 229, 231. plea 
fairs  were  examined  and  he  was  found  to  be  insolvent ;  there-  ^  *^  ^■'^•' 
upon  the  pit.  and  his  other  creditors,  and  J.  S.,  agreed  that 
J.  S.  should,  out  of  his  own  monies,  pay  the  pit.  anjdf  the  other 

voi4,  I.  82 
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.Ch.  32»    criB^yitDris  10t»  b  the  pound,  in  fblly  and  that  thegr  shoukf  ingn 

Art.  7.     their  debts  to  J.  S.,  and  J.  S.  aceordingly  tendered  of  hn  owd 

^^V^^  money  109.  in  the  pound  on  the  pit's,  debt,  which  be  lelnsed 

to  aecept.     It  was  objected  that  as  J.  S's.  juronuse  was  act  in 

writing,  the  defence  could  not  be  supported.     But  the  eoort 

overruled  the  objection.     Chambre  J.  obsened,.  <*thatdna 

was  a  contract  to  purchase  the  debts  of  the  several  ereditony 

and  not  a  contract  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  deft."    And  this 

purchase  is  not  prohibited  by  the  statute  of  frauds.  ^It  was  not 

to  pay  another's  debt,  but  a  new  purchase. 

iv^ns^.      \  *^  Wherever  the  deft  is  the  origind  undertaker,  and  Us 

SIS.  promise  is  not  eoUoteral  to  that  of  another,  and  it  can  be  soob- 

}y  where  there  is  such  other  promise,  and  the  credit  is  pvea  to 

another,  the  proper  action  is  iniebitaiui  aammprit;  but  wiiera 

the  deft's.  promise  is  coUaUralj  a  special  dechration  is  neeet- 

sary,  stating  his  liabili^.     Hence,  the  question  if  ^rigimal  or 

eoUaUnd^  may  sometimes  arise  on  the  rales  of  pleading. 

•  Roberts  on        ^5.  If  g  shop-keeper  deliver  goods  to  A,  on  My  ereiGl,  and 

^J[]2J[Ui^^'   my  or^fuil  promise  to  pay,  this  cannot  become  eslfaleml,  if 

FttUiit.    '     A  aftmvfarii  make  himself  liable.    What  words  eonidlate  an 

original  or  coUaieral  promise,  admits  of  distmctioiis  afanost 

endless,  depending  on  the  words  used,  intentioiia  id  parties, 

and  the  circumstances  in  the  case ;  aD  which  mosi  be  leliBned 

to  the  jury  to  decide  to  whom  the  credit  was  given. 

.^  6.  Though  it  is  clearly  settled  that  the  original  promise 
or  liability  must  exist  at  the  moment  the  collateral  promise  is 
made  ;  for  this  is  relative^  and  can  exist  but  where  that  does, 
yet  it  is  not  clearly  settled  that  the  collateral  engagement  ceas- 
es, as  soon  as  the  person  ceases  to  be  liable,  for  whose  bene6t 
it  was  made.  But  the  word  collateral^  however,  is  not  in  the 
statute.  But  may  it  not  be  a  fair  construction  of  this  act  to 
say  that  if  I  undertake  to  answer  the  debt  or  default  of  another, 
I  remain  liable,  though  he  does  not,  when  the  thing  engaged 
is  not  performed  ?  If  my  son  owe  a  debt,  and  I  engage  to  pay 
it,  and  the  consideration  of  my  engagement  is  his  immediate 
discharge,  be  ceases  to  be  liable  ;  yet  do  I  not  promise  to  pay 
another's  debt,  and  therefore  must  not  my  promise  be  in  writ- 
ing? 

^  7.  Though  there  may  be  a  liability  in  A  ro  pay  a  debt,  or 

do  an  act,  yet  if  I,  upon  a  distinct  superadded  consideration^ 

engage  to  do  it,  my  promise  may  be  original  and  out  of  the 

statute. 

Love's  Case,       ^  8.  As  where  A  owed  a  debt  on  execution,  and  a  stranger 

J,  Sajk.  28.-—  promised  the  sheriff's  officer  to  pay  it,  in  consideration  he  would 

Meredith  r.    restore  goods  taken  on  execution  by  Jieri  facias.    Here  the 

Short,  restoration  of  the  goods,  at  the  stranger's  request,  was  the  dis' 

1  Salk.  26.      ^^-^^^  superadded  consideration ,  and  the  stranger's  promise  was 
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an  original  on^.     The  same  is  the  case  if  A  owe  £100  on  his    Ch.  32. 
note,  and  I  engage  to  pay  it,  in  consideration  the  note  be  de-     Art.  8. 
livered  to  me.  ^•V^^ 

^  9.  So  where  Oill,  the  deft.,  promised  the  widow  and  ad-  Roberu2d3, 
ministratrix  of  the  intestate,  that  if  she  would  allow  him  to  be  Thomlinson 
joined  in  the  administration  he  would  make  good  assets  to  pay   ' 
the  debts  of  the  intestate :  this  permission  was  the  new  dis- 
tinct coQsiderationy  and  the  ground  of  an  original  promise. 

§  10.  So  in  the  case  of  Reed  v.  Nash,  Ch.  9,  a.  20,  where 
Nash  promised  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in  an  action  against 
Johnson,  that  he  never  owed,  damages  for  his  tort,  never  hav- 
ing been  ascertained.     See  Ch.  9,  a.  20,  s.  6. 

^11.  But  this  distinct  superadded  consideration  must  be 
the  main  motive  for  the  promise,  to  make  it  original ;  for  if 
A  owes  X50  on  an  execution,  and  I  promise  the  officer  to 
pay  this  debt,  if  he  will  forbear  ten  days,  ray  promise  is  coU 
lateralj  to  pay  A's  debt,  and  must  be  in  writing,  to  be  bind- 
ing ;  for  though  this  forbearance  is  the  distinct  superadded 
consideration,  yet  my  main  motive  is  to  pay  A's  debt ;  that  is 
the  direct  purpose  of  it.  The  payment  of  his  debt  is  not  a 
thing  that  arises  collaterally  or  eventually  on  my  undertaking. 
Where  the  moting  consideration  of  my  promise  is  to  discharge 
myself,  my  promise  is  original^  though  the  discharge  of  an- 
other, or  of  another's  debt,  may  eventually  follow. 

§  12.  In  this  case,  stated  above,  one  Vickars  owed  the  pit.  Hutc^rnVn 
a  debt  and  was  sued,  and  the  deft,  promised  to  pay  it,  if  the  cb.  9,  a.  20' 
pit.  would  stay  his  action  against  Vickars.     Here  a  debt  sub-  c»tcd  1  Phil, 
sisted  at  the  time  of  the  promise,  and  Vickars'  liability  was  3^\_Lsee 
the  moving  cause  of  the  deft's.  promise.     Vickars'  liability  Rotheryr. 
was  so  immediately  the  ground  of  the  action  against  the  deft.,  £"p^i?,"IIl 
that  it  could  not  have  been  supported  against  him,  without  King  0.  Wii- 
showing  the  liability  of  Vickars  existed  when  the  deft,  made  Bon,Stra.873. 
his  promise.     One  promise  never  can  be  collateral  to  anoth- 
er, but  where  the  other  does  exist.     A  promise  to  pay  a  third 
person's  debt,  though  on  a  good  consideration,  must  be  in  writ- 
ing.    Simpson  v  Patten,  4  Johns.  R.  422,  423 ;  Jackson  v. 
Raynes,  12  Johns.  R.  291 ;  Kirkham  v.  Martin,  3  Bam.  & 
Aid.  613. 

Art.  8.  As  to  marriage.     It  was  held  formerly,  that  mti/u-  See  Cb.  11, 
al  promises  to  marry  were  within  the  act,  but  of  late  years  the  Jl^SJ!^  ^^' 
law  has  been  held  to  be  otherwise.     The  statute  only  respects  waiier,  cited 
promises  made  in  consideration  of  marriage  ;  not  promises  i  Phil.  Evid. 
mutually  made  to  marry.     See  Ch.  46,  a.  4,  s.  1  ;  3  Bui.  N.  ^^'^^• 
P.  280 ;  1  Stra.  33. 

Art.  9.  As  to  the  sales  oflands^  interests  in  or  concerning  3««  ^-  H* 
them. 


Ca.  32.         §  1.  June  6,  I80'l,  the  pit.  agreed  by  parol,  wilh  tbe  deft., 
»4r(.  9.     for  the  purchase  ol'  a  standing  crop  of  mowiog  grass,  then 
\  ■^'vsj  growing  in  the  deft's.  close,  in  Claypolc,  for  Iwemy   guioeas. 
6  East  60a,     The  grass  was  to  be  mowed  and   made  into  hay  bj'  the  pit., 
Criisi.j'  !■         |,y[  j,Q  |jj))g  ^.gg  ggj  fj^j,   (|QJ,^g  jt  ,  no  earnest  was  giveo,  nor 
■nd  many  '    ^ny  note  in   writing,  nor  did   the  pit.  take  possession  ;  but  it 
uieaciied—  was  retained  by  the  deft.     July  2,  deft,  told  the  pit.  he  should 
FrandaieliT'  ""'  ^^'"''^  '''^  grass,  and  sold  it  to  W,  Carver,  for  twenty-five 
C'-nv-vancFs  guineas.     Pit.,  July  12,  tendered   the  twenty  guineas  to  the 
E  "^6143."^    ^'^■'  "'^'*^''  ^^  refused.     July  13,  pit.  by  his  man  findingihe 
a  M.  fc  S.       S***"  unlocked,  entered  and  mowed  about  half  the  grass.     Jaly 
2o»,  461.        15,  the  deft,  forbid  the  pit's,  taking  the  grass,  and  locked  the 
gale  ;  and  hy  the   orders  of  the  defl.  Carver  carried  away  all 
the  grass,  including  that  mowed  by  the  pit.     Judgment  for  the 
deft. ;  for  this  was  a  contract  or  sale  of  ait  interest,  in  or  con- 
eerning  land,   so  void  by  the    statute  of  frauds.      Bui   had  it 
been  in  writing,  the  pit.  would  have  had  such  an   exclusive 
possession  as  to  have  maintained  trespass  quart  clamimt  fregrt 
against  any  one  entering  the  close   and   taking  the  grass,  even 
with  ihe  owner's  consent.    And  such  parol  contract  may  be 
discharged  by  parol  notice  from  the  owner,  before  any  part 
execution  of  it.     And  the  first  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds, 
as  construed  by  the  second,  is  meanl  to  svoid  parol  leases  &lc. 
conveying  a  greater  interest  than  for  three  years,  and  where- 
on a  rent  is  reserved.     This  could  be  no  sale  of  goods,  teares, 
and  merchandise,  within  tbe  sevcnieenih  section  of  said  act. 
The  crop,  June  the  6ih,  being  aportion  of  Ike  Jreekold,  "  and 
not  moveable  goods  or  personal  chattels."    But  the  act  did  not 
vacate  this  contract,  expressly  or  immediately  touching  antn- 
terest  concerning  lands ;  it  only  precluded  the  bringing  of  ac- 
tions to  enforce  it  by  charging  the  deft,  on  it.     Had  it  been 
executed,  the  parties   could  not  have  treated  It  as  void,  be- 
cause by  parol ;  but  as  it  was  executory,  it  was  discharged  by 
the  deft,   before  any  part  was  executed,  July  2d.     But  if  A 
raise  grain   on  B's  land,  remaining  in  his  possession,  A  may 
sell  it  growing,  by  parol  ;  it  is   only  a  chattel.     2  Johns.  R. 
421,  n.Newcomb  v.  Ramer ;  2  Johns.  R.  52,  418;  1  Bos.  & 
P.  397  ;  2  Bos.  Si  P.  452.     The  right  to  conduct  water  by  a 
tunnel  over  another's  land,  cannot  pass  without  deed.     6  East 
604  ;  see  ch.  71,  a.  3,  s.  4. 
]  Urn.  U  P.        '^  2.  Land  at  the  halves.     In  this  case  the  pit.  bad  let  to 
Sf^Pouiter   tbe  deft,  land  wilhuut  rent,  from  which  the  deft,  was  lo  lake 
worth— 2       ^^°  successive  crops,  and  lo  render  to  the  pit.  a  moiety  of  each, 
Seln.  744,      in  lieu  of  rent.     Afterwards  the  value  of  the  crops  was  as- 
*■  certained  by  appraisement,  and  the  deft,  became  liable  for  a 

moiety  of  this   value  to  the  pit.,  in  lieu  of  a  moiety  of  the 
props  themselves.    The  pit.  brought  indebUuiut  atsumptit  for 
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this  moiety  sold  to  the  deft.,  not  stating  the  speaial  agreement,    Ch.  32. 
and    recovered ;    for   this   was    execoted   by  the  appraise-    Art   9. 
ment,  and  the  action  arose  out  of  something  coUcUeral  to  it ;    \,^y^^ 
and  the  court  was  rather  of  opinion  that  such  an  agreement 
need  not  be  in  writing  under  the  statute  of  frauds.     It  was 
contended  on  the  deft's.  part,  that  this  action  could  not  be  sup- 
ported, as  a  special  agreement  had  been  proved.     And  that 
this  was  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  it  related  to  landsj  and 
as  it  was  not  to  be  executed  within  a  year.     But  the  court 
held  the  appraisement  put  an  end  to  the  point  of  the  special 
agreement ;  as  by  it  the  deft,  was  to  keep  the  crops,  and  pay 
a  moiety  of  the  value  ;  this  amounted  to  goods  sold  and  de- 
livered. 

Buller  J.  Had  there  been  no  appraisement,  this  objec- 
tion to  the  form  of  the  action  must  have  prevailed,  and  this 
agreement  does  not  relate  to  any  interest  in  the  land.  Per 
EUenborough  C.  J.  The  contract  originally  was  "  to  ren- 
der what  should  have  become  a  chattel,  that  is,  part  of  a 
severed  crop  in  that  shape,  in  lieu  of  rent."  This  opinion 
may  be  just,  if  we  view  only  one*  side  of  the  contract,  the 
pit's,  right  under  it,  to  demand  a  mere  chattel,  a  moiety  of  a 
severed  crop.  But  can  it  be  correct,  viewing  the  original  con- 
tract as  it  was,  and  by  which  the  deft,  was  to  occupy  the  land, 
and  to  take  two  crops  ;  as  to  him  it  clearly  was  of  an  interest 
in  or  concerning  the  land,  more  so  than  was  the  case  of  the 
purchaser  of  the  crop  in  Crosby  v.  Wadsworth.  And  it  must  Crosby  v. 
he  a  novel  opinion,  that  a  contract  must  be  concerning  lands,  Wadsworth^ 
as  it  respects  the  lessee,  at  the  halves,  and  not  concerning  lands,  ' 

as  it  respects  the  lessor.  It  must  seem,  if  the  contract  respect- 
ed, or  was  concerning  lands,  in  any  respect,  it  was  so  in  toto. 
If  I  agree  to  buy  black-acre  of  A,  and  to  pay  him  $100  for  it, 
bis  claim  or  side  of  the  contract  is  only  to  the  money ;  mine 
to  the  land.  It  surely  cannot  be  law  to  say  this  contract  is  not 
of  an  interest  in  or  concerning  lands  ;  yet  according  to  seve- 
ral cases,  a  contract  must  one  side  be  in  writing,  and  the  oth- 
er may  not  be. 

In  this  case  the  deft,  agreed,  by  parol,  to  allow  the  pit.  to  seeCh.  74, 
stack  coals  on  his  close  for  seven  years ;    and  that  during  this  a  lo,  s.  6^ 
time  he  should  have  the  sole  use  of  tliat  part  of  his  close.  ^29  729 
When  the  pit.  had  accordingly  for  three  years  stacked  coals  Wood  r. 
there,  the  deft,  locked  up  the  gate  of  the  close.     The  major-  pjH^'p^'.j^  * 
ity  of  the  court  held  this  agreement  good  for  seven  years.  As  sse.l^  Johntr 
the  agreement  was  only  for  an  easement,  and  not  for  an  inter-  R.  271. 
est  in  the  land,  it  did  not  amount  to  a  lease,  so  good.     Foster 
J.  agreed  this  did  not  amount  to  a  lease,  but  thought  the  words 
in  die  statute  of  frauds,  '^  any  uncertain  interest  in   land,^^ 
extended  to  this  agreement,  so  not  good  for  above  three  years^. 
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Ch.  SS.       But  t  contrftfit  to  sell  and  ddvrar  the  posaMBiOB  «^  aad  ioh 
Art.  9.     pfovements  on,  lands,  must  be  in  writing  by  the  statute,  as  an 
interest  in  land.    Collateral  agreements  not  wtdiin  the  aot,  12 
East  613 ;  7  Johns.  R.  305,  Howard  v.  Easton ;  Siigd.  Venu 
56. 
8  T.  B.  8,  %^*  ShaU  havt  the  fwree  mnd  effect  cf  leuee  eii  wB  eii^ 

Oairtonv.  In  this  case  the  deft,  had  held  the  premises  two  or  three  jean^ 
BUbsr.  under  a  jiaro}  lease  of  twenty-one  years  from  a  eertain  day 
named,  to  which  the  notice  to  quit  referred.  It  mu  objected 
that  this  was  but  a  lease  ed  tviUfhj  the  statute  of  frauds  by  le- 
gal construction,  and  as  there  was  no  count  as  on  a  leaae  at 
imS,  the  declaration  was  bad.  But  there  was  a  count  thai 
stated  a  holding  from  year  to  year  determinable,  Mef  13, 
1797.  Held,  the  declaration  was  good,  '*  for  such  a  holding 
now  operates  as  a  tenancy  from  year  to  year  ^  that  the  meui- 
ing  of  the  statute  was,  that  such  an  agreement  should  notoperate 
as  a  term ;  but  what  was  then  considered  as  a  tenanqr  et  will, 
has  since  been  properly  construed  to  enure  as  a  tenancy  from 
year  to  year."  Though  this  reasoning  may  apply  to  our  i^o- 
▼ince  act,  .or  to  written  leases  on  our  act  of  March  10,  1784^ 
mentioning  :no  time,  yet  it  cannot  be  applied  to  our  prnol  lease 
on  that  act,  as  the  statute  is  express  it  shall  be  conadeied  ct 
a  lease  at  will  only.  But  of  late  years^courts  haTe  as  roudi 
as  possible  leaned  in  favor  of  leases  from  year  to  year  where 
no  time  is  stated.  8  Burr.  1609  $  3  W.  BL  1173. 
p  ,  ^4.  Potatoes  sold  before  dug,  a  mere  chattel.     As  where 

Stonilandy  11  -^  agreed  to  sell  B  a  crop  of  potatoes  in  a  close,  at  so  much  a 
East  382.       sack,  to  be  got  immediately.    Held,  the  contract  was  confined 
to  the  sale  of  the  potatoes,  and  conveyed  no  interest  in  the 
land,  but  merely  an  easement,  a  right  to  come  on  the  land  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  and  carrying  away  the  potatoes.  And  2 
Warwick  o.    Maul,  h  Sel.  205,  the  contract  was  for  all  the  potatoes  growing 
Bruce.  on  a  certain  piece  of  land,  at  so  much  an  acre,  to  be  dug  and 

carried  away  by  the  purchaser.     Held  as  above,  and  that  the 
contract  was  for  a  mere  chattel.      See  Whipple  v.  Foot,  Ch. 
136,  a.  16,  s.  16.     In  Warwick  r.  Bruce,  the  contract  was 
made  about  the  time  of  digging  potatoes,  so  different  from 
Crosby  v,  Wadsworth,  and  o^er  contracts  that  have  for  their 
object  long  possession  of  the  land.     But  decided  otherwise  as 
to  a  crop  of  Turnips,  2  Taun.  30,  Emmerson  v.  Heelis.  The 
Cmmerson  v.  Common  Pleas  held,  that  a  public  sale  at  auction  of  several 
Heelis.— See  lots  of  turnips  then  growing,  was  a  sale  of  an  interest  in  landj 
de^barghfV  ^  within  the  statute  of  frauds  ;  and  the  court  referred  to  Wad- 
Jolin8.,R.272.  dington  v.  Bristow,  2  Bos.  in  P.  452.     The  difference  seems 
to  be  solely  in  the  opinions  not  in  the  cases. 

^5.  As  to  the  estate's  being  void,  and  the  parol  contract 
as  to  lands  bemg  vaiid  so  as  to  recover  damages,  see  Daven- 
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port  V.  Mason,  Ch.  93,  a.  3,  s.  41 ;   HoUis  v.  Edwards,  1    Gb 
Vera.  159  ;  Bell  v.  Andrews,  4  Dall,  152 ;  Ewing  v.  Tees,  1     Ai 
Bin.  450.     This  distinction  is  by  no  means  well  settled  except  \^ 
perhaps  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  statute  of  which  state,  the  pro- 
vision in  the  4th  sectjon  of  the  39th  Ch.  II.  is  omitted.   As  to 
a  parol  license  to  erect  mill  dams  be.,  see  Thompson  Vw 
Gregory  &  al.  Ch.  74,  a.  8,  s.  4.     The  case  of  Wood  ».  g^ 
Lake  seems  to  be  questioned  by  Sugden,  on  the  good  ground,  57yS 
that  in  fact  it  was  a  lease  for  seven  years,  but  see  2  Marsh 
431. 

$  6.  Sugden's  editor  m  noticing  Parker  v.  Stoniland  above, 
refers  to  many  American  cases,  as  Boswick  v.  Leach,  Frear  v. 
Hardenburgh,  Newcomb  v.  Ramer,  Hughes  v.  Moore,  Boyd 
1^.  Graves,  Howard  v.  Eaton,  Storms  v.  Snyder,  Sherburne  v. 
Fuller,  Boyd  v.  Stone,  all  in  this  work,  see  table  of  .cases. 
He  further  refers  to  Paxton's  Lessee  v.  Price,  1  Yeates  500 ; 
Rice  V.  Rat,  15  Johns.  503  ;  Henderson  v*  Hudson,  I  Mun. 
510  ;  Ebert  r.  Wood,  1  Bin.  216. 

^  7.    What  is  a  sufficient  agreement^  see  Hatton  v.  Gray,  Bud 
Ch.  1,  a.  7,  s.  46  ;   Cotton  v.  Lee,  id. ;    Seton  v,  Slade,  and  ^«» 
cases,  Ch.  115,  a.  10,  s.  10  ;  Wain  v.  Warlters,  Ch.  1,  a.  63;  p| /^ 
Ch.  9,  a.  20,  s.  33  ;   Ch.  11,  a.  14  :   and  sundry  other  cases  l  Ro 
there  cited.  See  also  3  Taun.  169  ;  15  Ves.  jun.  286,  Bate-  ^^^'^ 
man  v.  Phillips,    15  East  272  ;    and  Clason  v.  Baily,  14 
Johns.  R.  484  be. ;  2  Ball  and  Beatty  58,  '371  ;  also  Ch.  9, 
Ch.  11,  and  Ch.  32,  generally;    9  Ves.  jun.  234;    12  do. 
466. 

^  8.  Equity  is  as  much  bound  by  the  statute  of  frauds  as  the  law  ^Ja 
is.    What,  said  Lord  Elden,  is  the  construction  of  it,  what  ^^^ 
within  its  legal  meaning,  and  what  is  a  legal  signing,  are  ques-  Den 
tions  the  same  in  equi^  as  at  law.      In  the  construction  of  it,  ^  ^ 
equity  follows  the  law.     3  Hen.  &  Munf.  144  to  199,  Argen-  ^ob 
bright  V.  Campbell  h  ux.,  and  many  cases  there  cited.      18  Fn\ 
Ves.  jun.  183 ;  14  Johns.  R.  488.     Lord  Mansfield's  opinion 
above  stated,  that  neither  a  court  of  law  or  of  equity  can  make 
a  contract  for  the  parties,  but  can  only  inquire  what  is  its  le- 
gal meaning. 

§  9.  The  agent  how  authorized.  By  the  first  and  third  sec-  Sag 
tions  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  to  leases  fcc.,  must  be  by  wri-  *^*^- 
ting.  Not  so  by  the  fourth  and  seventeenth  sections,  but  by  9^  ( 
these  it  may  be  by  parol.  These  sections,  fourth  and  seven-  Bro 
teenth,  respect  agreements  to  convey  property.  The  auction-  ^^ 
eer  is  the  purchaser's  agent  merely  by  his  implied  authority  to  r.  c 
write  down  his  name  and  bid  ;  (however  decisions  are  differ-  V«« 
ent  on  this  point.)  Standfield  v,  Johnson,  1  Esp.  Ca.  101  ;  20a 
Coles  V.  Trecothick,  9  Ves.  jun.  234 ;  White  v.  Proctor,  4  888 
Taun.  309  ;  Kemys  v.  Proctor ;  so  if  he  bid  by  an  agent,  2 
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Ch.  32.    Taun*  88 ;  4  do.  2QK    Neither  of  the  coDtractiiig  ptrties  cw 
Art.  10.  be  the  agent  of  the  other. 

^.^V^^  ^  10.;  Jif  the  deft.,  in  chancerjr,  insist  on  the  -statute,  though 
8  Yes.  Jan.  he  confess  the  parol  agreements,  he  will  be  held  to  perfiirm 
f^'fiw^^  —  better  opinion,  after  various  opinioi]||f,  see  Sugden's  Yen- 
whicheoto  t.  ^^^  ^^^  '^'^  ^  ^^'  ^^  many  cases  cited,  by  him.  One 
LswnBM,  8  confidentially  employed  to  sell  as  executor,  trustee,  agent,  aft- 
^^j^^j^*^  tomey,  guardian,  be.  cannot  purchase.  Eqwtn  fears  they  will 
lfoyw.8Bro.  U88  their  influence  and  knowledge  firaudulenUy  to  thw  own 
^iif  *  ^^'~~  advantage,  if  aUowed  to  purchase,  so,  on  a  general  principle, 
18  VmM^.  f<>i^ids  ^  Buch  purchases,  except  in  special  cases,  and  where 
601.— 4  Bin.  there  is  perfect  fairness.  Crowe  v.  Ballard,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  120 ; 
«^Btyin.  Fox  ».  Mackreth,  2  Bro.  C.  C.  400, 420 ;  Cooksoa  e. Whelp- 
^'  dale,  1  Ves.  9  ;  CampbeU  v.  Walker,  5  Ves.  jun.  678,  683; 

3  Des^us,  Ch.  R.  26  ;  3  Munf.  251 ;  4  Desaus.  Ch.  IL  651, 
Butler  V.  Haskell ;  Jackson  v.  Van  Dalfsen,  5  Johns.  R.  43, 
48 ;  Reynolds'  Case,  5  Ves.  jun.  707,  708 ;  Davoroe  «.  Fan- 
ning, 2  Joh&s.  Ch.  R.  257  :  8  Bro.  P.  C.  63 ;  10  Ves.  ran. 
381,  393 ;  Dawson  v.  Massey,  1  Ball  b  Beatnr  219.  Tlie 
objection  is,  a  trustee  cannot  purchase  of  Atsitejj^  not  that  he 
cannot  purchase  of  the  cestui  ftie  inuU  4  Desaus.  Ch.  R. 
487,  504 ;  1  Peter's  R.  368  ;  10  Ves.  jun.  246. 

Agreements  not  to  be  performed  in  a  year»  see  Ch.  11,  a.. 
4,  above. 
Towers ».  '^aT.  10.  Qoods  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  ^.,  see  Ch. 

Oflborne,  2     11,  a.  4.     (^  1.  This  case  is  further  explained,  as  above ;  the 
doabted  Cb     ^     '  bespoke  a  cbariot,  and  •when  made  refused   to  take  it,^ 
ll,a.  4,8. 10.  and  held  not  to  be  within  the  statute.      On  this  case  it  is  ob- 
served in  Selwyn,  that  it  was  not  a  contract  to  buy  goods,  but 
for  the  making  of  something  which  had  not  any  existence  at 
the  time  ;  Lawrence  J.  7  T.  R.  17,  observed,  this  case  went 
on  the  general  principle  that  executory  contracts  were  not  with- 
in the  act,  '^  if  by  that  were  meant  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
goods  to  be  executed  on  a  future  day,  such  a  construction 
would  be  a  repeal  of  the  act ;    but  if  it  only  meant  such  con- 
Gross.  J.         tracts  as  were  incapable  of  being  executed  at  the  time,  then 
the  decision  was  right,  and  such  was  the  case  then  in  judg- 
ment." 
1  East  192,         ^  2.  A  and  B  being  on  the  spot,  A  sold  to  B  a  stack  of 
Cbaplin  r.      hay,  and  B  actually  sold  part  of  it  to  another  person,  who  took 
i^h'Evid.  ^'  ^way ;  this  was  a  delivery  to  and  acceptance  by  B,  so  as  to 
881  — Hodg-  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds  ;  to  do  which  on  the 
B*Vir*       sale  of  goods  of  the  value  of  iSlO,  or  more,  there  must  be  ei- 
2Sl.Tb*e"^  ther  1st,  a  delivery  of  them,  or  of  a  part  of  them  ;  or  2d,  pay- 
buyer  writes   ment  of  the  consideration  ;  or  3d,  the  agreement  must  be  re- 
^  Ko™ds^is    ^"^^^  ^^  writing.     But  where  goods  are  ponderous  the  deliv- 
B  delivery,     ery  of  the  key  of  the  warehouse  be.,  w31  do.     ^*  So  if  the 


pit.  was  told  by  the  deft,  that  he  had  a  quaotity  2  Esp.  598.^ 
II,  and  the  pit.  produced  the  deft's.  order  to  Ben-  |  ^\^-  '^^^» 
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purchaser  deals  with  the  commodity  as  if  it  were  in  his  actual  Ch.  32. 
possession,  this  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  proving  an  ac-  'drt.  10. 
tual  delivery,"  as  in  the  case  of  the  hay  stack,  above,  then 
there  is  no  danger  of  deceiving  others. 

^  3.  The 

of  rice  to  sell,  ««.,•  ^^  j,«.  ^.^^.m^^^  ^^  «™  —  w.^^.  .^ —   «     . 

net  in  Co.  to  deliver  to  the  pit.  20  barrels  of  rice  ;    and  the  Keeves/cited 
pit.  proved  by  a  witness,  that  the  deft,  told  him  that  he  had  i  Phil.  Evid. 
sold  20  barrels  of  rice  to  the  pit.  for   17*.  a  hundred.     Pit.  JJ^^  Rjjoi. 
delivered  the  order  to  Bennet  &  Co.,  who  refused  to  deliver 
the  rice,  because  forbidden  by  the  deft.      Held,  this  order 
amounted  to  a  delivery,  so  as  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  stat- 
ute. 

^  4.  It  has  been  decided  that  where  a  sample  is  delivered  7  East  668, 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  purchaser ;  and  this  is  to  be  account-  S^.^ V* 
ed  for,  as  part  of  the  commodity  sold,  this  will  take  tlie  case  out 
of  the  statute.     But  otherwise  if  not  a  part  of  the  commodity 
sold  at  large,  Ch.  62,  a.  5,  then  it  is  no  delivery  of  a  part  of 
the  things  sold. 

^  5.  Contract  void  as  to  landj  is  void  as  to  goods.  As  2  Com.  D. 
where  A  agreed  to  sell  lands  and  chattels  to  B.  Plea  the  stat-  ^^  ^  J?^ 
ute  of  frauds.  A,  during  the  negotiation,  delivered  a  particu- 
lar list  of  the  whole  goods  &c.,  signed  by  him.  '  Afterwards 
an  agreement  was  made  for  a  less  price.  Both  parties  gave 
instructions  to  the  attorney  to  prepare  the  conveyance  ;  and 
the  deft.  A,  delivered  to  him  the  list  of  particulars,  as  in- 
structions for  the  deed,  which  was  prepared.  But  the  court 
held  the  plea  good,  and  that  the  agreement,  being  void  as  to  the 
lands,  was  void  in  regard  to  the  goods. 

^  6.  In  assumpsit^  by  the  vendor  against  the  vendee  of  land,  6  East  666, 
for  not  accepting  it,  and  paying  the  purchase  money,   the  ^g^JJ^h'— ' 
pit.  averred  he  was  seised  in  fee  of  the  land,  and  that  the  deft.  2  Smith  643^ 
agreed  to  purchase  it,  on  having  a  good  title  ;    and  that  the 
pit's,  title  to  the  land  was  made  good,  perfect,  and  satisfactory 
to  the  deft. ;  and  that  the  pit.  had  been  always  ready  and  wil- 
ling, and  offered  to  convey  the  lands  to  the  deft.,  but  he  did 
not  pay  the  purchase  money.      On  special  demurrer,  held 
good.     For  what  the  pit.  averred  was  tantamount  to  per- 
formance of  his  part  of  the  agreement,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to 
recover  for  the  breach  on  the  deft's.  part,  in  not  paying  the 
purchase  money.      This  was  a  sale  at  auction  on  various  con- 
ditions of  sale  in  writing,  £300  earnest  paid  by  the  deft  Baxter  v. 
Long  special  counts ;    special  pleas  and  replications ;  special  Lewis,  l 
demurrer  thereto,  assigning  special  causes.     Held,  enough  for  E^JJ^a^W*- 
the  pit.  to  state  his  title  thus  generally  ;    especially  that  it  was  but  6  Twin.' 
made  good,  perfect,  and  satisfactory  to  the  deft.      Seisin  in  ^^»  ^^^  of 
fee^  is  intended  a  l^al  seisin.      It  is  the  purchaser  who  is  g^t^,  |g|7 
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€b.  S3.    iKHiad  to  prepare  and  tender  a  ctefeyance.     6  laK  IM; 
Jhrt.  10.    Seward  «.  Willock,  3  Atk.  SOe ;  Wikiot  816. 
M^'V^i/      ^7.  Skrremkrof  a  koiekM  eiMe  inJUdf  Ammkm^  m 
4M^«»^^    iin^fijr  %^     Ainmpik  fir  mmtmi  had  and  r^eskmL    Octo- 
Sanckiu.      ber,  ISOS,  Rich  leased  (under  seal)  a  hbuae  to  Raadd,  fi>r 
SM*  one  year.    To  secure  the  rent,  Randall  put  kfm  die  handt  of 

Rich  the  negotiable  note  ($lfl|»75,  on  intoMi^)  of  Aaaa 
Wright.  Randall  occui»ed  twO'  ^piiurterB  and  pM  of  a  Akd, 
and  moved  out  Towards  the  latter  pan  ^^  ^hM  ipariar 
Ridi  let  this  house  to  Mrs.  Cooper,  who  biMHS^^O^  ttid  b#> 
came  femmsible  for  the  rent  to  Rich,  he  ha^ng  lodud  "ikb 
key  of  lUndall  when  he  went  out,  delivered  il  to  h«  when 
she  entered.  Held,  this  was  a  Ic^  surrender  of  this  leas^ 
hdd  estate  for  a  3rear,  and  a  determination  of  tfai  lease,  though 
Under  seal,  though  by  our  statute  of  fraudsy;«uiniiden^  Ise. 
must  be  in  writing.  And  if  the  lease  was  not  ended  bflkeie 
acts,  Riqh's  putting  in  Mrs.  Cooper  mi^t  be  considond  as  an 
ouster  of  Ruidall,  and  so  his  rent  at  an  end*  Rkk»  trfahMt 
consulting  Randall,  sued  said  note  in  the  name  of  MA)  and 
took  iandi  in  eieeution,  and  his  title  had  beoooio  aliaolHtff. 
>  Held,  Randall  ehtitled  to  receter,  in  this  fbnn  of  nelion,  Aa 
balance  of  the  note  oVer  the  rent  he  .owed,  thonrii  oUielad 
*Itich  had  received  only  lemb^  noCsioiMy;  for  Una  salt  and 
levy  might  be  -considefed  a  voluntary  appropnatiaH|=  liy  Bish 
to  his  own  use,  of  die  note,  as  m  Floyd  v.  Mhf;^  oapefdhAr 
as  he  did  not  ofier  to  convey  the  land  to  Randall,  or  consuR 
him  as  to  the  mode  of  satisfying  the  execution  ;  for  <*  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  execution  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  in  money,"  and  the  land  was  taken  at  mon- 
ey's worth. 

^  6.  Contracts  as  to  land^  not  in  writings  how  made  good. 
General  principle.  By  tiie  statute  of  frauds,  29  Ch.  II.  and 
our  statutes,  the  general  principle  is,  that  all  devises,  legacies, 
and  conveyances  of  any  interest  in  lands,  or  contracts  lo  con- 
vey such  interest,  must  be  in  writing,  or  be  void.  The  dan* 
ger  and  evil  these  statutes  meant  to  guard  against,  were  the 
mistakes,  the  want  of  recollection,  the  prejudices  and  frauds 
of  the  witnesses  to  the  devises,  agreements,  and  bargains,  on 
these  subjects,  not  in  writing.  But  writings  have  not  been  requir- 
ed when  these  mischiefs  could  be  avoided  without  resorting  to 
the  witnesses,  and  have  been  attended  with  such  facts  and  acts 
of  the  parties,  as  have  proved  the  terms  of  them,  though  these 
facts  and  acts  have  been  proved  hy  parol  evidence,  especially 
as  to  conveying  interests  in  lands.  The  grounds  taken  m  these 
respects  have  varied.  Once  it  was  held,  that  as  the  statute  of 
frauds  required  these  matters  to  be  in  writing,  as  aH  devises, 
for  instance,  the  whole  intention  of  the  devisor,  or  grantor  of 
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an  interest  in  lands,  must  appear  in  wrking.  Hence,  however  Ch.  32. 
clear  tlie  evidence  was,  the  devisor  meant  to  give  in  lieu  of  Jlrt,  10. 
dower,  for  instance,  it  was  to  no  purpose  if  his  meaning  was 
not  expressed  in  writing.  But  now  a  different  construction  of 
the  statute  is  given ;  and  we  may  prove  tiie  existence  of  a 
contract  in  these  cases,  by  proving  facts,  the  existence  whereof 
cannot  be  accounted  for,  on  other  grounds  than  the  existence 
of  a  certain  contract  or  agreement*  Thus  A  makes  an  abso- 
lute deed  of  black-acre  to  B.  But  A  says  it  was  a  mortgage. 
B  denies  this.  A  offers  to  prove,  by  C  and  D,  who  heard  the 
bargain,  this  fact.  But  they  are  not  admissible  witnesses  to 
the  terms  of  it,  as  it  respects  land.  The  statute  holds  it  un- 
safe to  trust  to  the  recollection  of  the  witnesses  to  the  very 
terms  of  the  contract,  and  hence  rejects  them.  But  A  can 
prove  certain  facts  in  the  case  to  exist,  where  there  is  no  such 
danger  of  mistakes  or  mis-recollections,  which  facts  clearly 
prove  a  contract  must  have  existed,  and  the  precise  terms  of 
it  to  a  common  intent ;  and  the  court  sees  these  facts  could 
not  have  existed,  unless  there  had  been  such  a  conveyance  of 
black-acre  as  A  alleged  there  was.  This  he  may  do  on  tlie 
modern  construction  of  tlie  statute.  He  therefore  proves  by 
witnesses,  tliat  when  he  gave  tliis  absolute  deed  to  B,  B  held 
against  A  a  bond  for  $500,  that  B  has  retained  that  bond  for 
seven  years,  and  annually  received  the  interest  on  it  from  A. 
That  A,  with  B's  privity  and  consent,  has  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  black-acre  the  whole  time,  and  has  never  been  called 
on  to  pay  any  rent  to  B.  That  A  has  repaired  and  paid  the 
taxes  as  on  bis  own  estate  ;  also  received  the  profits  from  year 
to  year,  as  of  his  own  lands.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  A  and  B 
have  invariably  acted  exactly  as  mortgager  and  mortgagee  al- 
ways do  act ;  and  most  unnaturally,  if  B  has  been  all  the  time 
absolute  owner  of  this  black-acre.  Now  these  facts  prove  the 
deed  was  a  mortgage.  This  manner  of  proving  the  fact,  the 
deed  was  a  mortgage,  by  proving  these  facts  by  parol  evidence, 
is  correct,  as  such  facts  are  usually  proved  by  such  evidence. 
And  all  such  evidence  is  properly  admissible  on  A's  bill  in 
equity,  (the  usual  course  to  redeem  ;)  and  chancery  treats  B  as 
trustee.  Facts  are  thus  proved,  which  prove  the  very  terms 
of  the  contract 

^  9.  So  if  the  party  to  be  charged  confesses  in  writing,  as 
in  his  plea,  bis  answer,  be.  the  exact  terms  of  the  contract 
set  up  by  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  it.  This  also  takes 
tlie  case  out  of  the  statute  on  its  modem  construction,  for  the 
court  sees  the  contract  is  proved  without  relying  on  the  wit- 
nesses for  proving  the  terms  of  it,  and  without  danger  of  mis- 
takes or  perjuries.  This  seems  to  be  a  liberal  and  fair  ccm- 
struction  of  such  statutes ;  but  I  doubt  the .  conclusion  an  able 
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Ch.  32.    judge  has  drawn  froin  it,  namely  :  that  any  fact  which  shews 
Art.  10.    the  testator's  intention,  though  dehors  the  will,  may  be  proved 
,^^Y^^J  to  get  at  his  meaning  and  true  construction  of  it,  provided  the 
fact  stands  well  with  the  will ;  for  this  any  fact,  though  it  may 
tend  to  shew  the  testator's  intention,  yet  it  may  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  terms  of  the  devise  or  bequest  set  up  or  claimed. 
Whereas  every  fact  proved  in  the  above  case,  (and  in  every 
case  in  which  properly  admitted  to  be  proved,)  was  of  a  na- 
ture not  to  exist  if  tlic  terms  of  the  cootracti  the  mortgage 
contract  set  up  had  never  existed. 
Loflft  842,  ^10.  One  will  not  be  aided  who  comes  to  demand  the  per- 

Chapman--.  f^^mance  of  an  illegal  contract,  but  will  be  where  he  comes  to 
Lofft  766.       annul  it.     And  in  the  last  case  the  law  will  relieve  him,  though 

pariiceps  mmtnw,  but  see  Worcester  v,  Eaton. 
3  Dallas  416.      A  promise  to  pay  another's  debt  must  be  wholly  in  writing 
under  the  English  statute  of  frauds  (in  force  in  Rhode  Island.) 
It  cannot  be  added  to  or  varied,  nor  so  far  explained  by  parol 
testimony  as  to  afiect  the  import  of  the  writing. 

12  Mass.  R.  ^11.  TVusi  estates  to  defraud  creditors  fye.  may  be  proved 
Eiliot*"V  by  parol  &c.  Held,  1.  The  principle  that  a  trust  estate  can- 
Sogden  461,  not  legally  exist  without  a  declaration  in  wridng,  rigned  by 
48(».  See  the  the  person  holding  the  legal  estate,  does  not  apply  to  secret 
u^u  in^**'*  *^st8  and  confidences,  created  for  the  purposes  of  defeating 
Index.  or  delaying  creditors,  which  may  always  be  proved  by  parol ; 

and  when  so  proved  wilt  defeat  the  formal  transactions  wfai<^ 
may  have  been  adopted  for  such  purposes  by  the  parties :  2. 
Where  a  mortgag;ee  makes  a  deed  of  assignment  on  the  back 
of  the  mortgage  deed,  or  by  a  separate  instrument  referring  to 
It,  the  assignee  is  put  in  the  place  of  the  mortgagee  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  unless  a  different  intent  is  apparent  from 
the  contract :  3.  Usury  must  be  pleaded  in  an  action  on  a 
specialty  between  the  original  parties  :  but  4.  In  a  real  action 
a  purchaser  may  avoid  a  prior  conveyance  from  the  grantor, 
by  giving  usury  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  of  nul  dissei- 
sin :  5.  Where  a  mortgagee  assigned  her  interest  in  the  mort- 
gaged premises  for  money  lent  her,  and  verbally  promised  to 
repay  the  money  and  interest,  except  the  assignee  received  the 
same  from  the  mortgaged  premises ;  held,  she  was  trustee  of 
the  assignee  to  the  amount  of  the  monies  so  promised.  As  to 
the  purchaser  he  may  not  be  apprised  of  the  usury  till  it  is  too 
late  to  pl^d  it,  and  when  he  offers  to  prove  it,  the  adverse 
party  may  have  time  to  rebut  such  evidence. 
3  Johns.  R.  ^12.  The  form  of  the  note  in  writing  required  by  the  sta- 
?^^  i?^^'  ?**'  tute  of  frauds,  is  not  material ;  but  it  is  material  this  note  con- 
Oeden,  cited  tam  the  substance  of  the  agreement  with  reasonable  certainty, 
iPhU.  Evid.   so  that  the  contract  may  be  understood  from  the  writing  itself, 

13  Johns.  R.  297^14  Do.  16^1  Johns.  Ch.  R.  273.— 11  East  142. 
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and  without  recourse  to  extraneous  or  parol  evidenee ;  and  it    Ch.  32. 
must  be  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  or  by  his  agent.    Art.  11. 
Hence,  if  A  sell  goods  to  B,  and  in  his  book  of  jobs  enters  \^y^^ 
B's  name  as  the  purchaser,  and  the  terms  of  the  sale  are  read 
to  B's  agent,  making  the  purchase,  who  owns  the  entry  is  cor- 
rect, this  is  not  such  note,  not  being  so  signed  :  2.  There  may 
be  a  constructive  delivery  of  the  goods  sold,  and  efiectual,  but 
then  the  acts  done  to  be  equal  to  an  actual  delivery,  must  be 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  party's  intentions  :  3.  Where 
the  vendor  agreed  with  the  vendee  as  to  the  storage  of  the 
goods,  and  a  delivery  by  him  of  the  export  entry  to  the  ven- 
dee's agent ;  held,  not  a  constructive  delivery  so  as  to  change 
the  property.  See  Whitwell  v.  Wyer  &;  al.,  1 1  Mass.  R.  6. 

§  1 3.  An  entire  contract  part  void  by  the  statute^  is  void  for  8  Johns.  R. 
the  whole.     As  a  parol  contract  to  pay  the  pit.  for  an  ease-  ^^^^^^  u, 
ment,  a  right  of  way  over  his  land,  (alone  valid)  also  for  a  dis-  MorriU. 
tinct  piece  of  land  (as  to  this  invalid^     Held,  the  whole  con- 
tract was  void.     Like  principle,  1  Phil.  Evid.  359,  cites  2 
Ventr.  224  ;  and  7  D.  b  E.  201,  Chater  v.  Bukett;  3Taun. 
282. 

Art.  11.  What  a  fraudulent  conveyance  to  defeat  creditors. 
This  respects  personal  estate  as  well  as  real  ;  voluntary 
deeds  relate  to  both.  Frauds  in  conveying  and  in  contracts 
to  convey  lands,  and  loterest  in  and  concerning  them  will 
be  more  fully  considered  under  the  beads  of  conveyances  of, 
and  contracts  to  convey  lands  &c.  A  few  further  cases  may 
be  stated  here^  though  such  conveyances  and  contracts  to  con- 
vey are  more  generally  the  grounds  of  real  or  land  actions, 
yet  by  no  means  always  so  ;  but  in  many  instances  they  are  . 
the  grounds  of  assumpsit,  as  already  appears.  The  price  of 
lands  conveyed  if  not  paid,  is  usually  recovered  in  asiumpsit, 
where  not  claimed  on  a  deed,  and  in  this  action  the  statute  of 
frauds  as  to  lands  is  often  in  question. 

^  1.  If  one  be  not  embarrassed,  his  conveyance  of  his  pro-  n  Mass.  R. 
perty  for  love  and  affection,  is  good  against  after  creditors,  ^21,  Bennet 
and  as  to  them  is  not  fraudulent,  and  the  jury  may  find  he  was  Bank.--E^c. 
not  in  embarrassed  circumstances  when  he  conveyed.    And  a  Abr.  Agree- 
voluntary  conveyance  of  property ;  that  is,  for  love  and  affec-  ™ent»c. 

1      •  ■  •     /   It  1  1  1.    Sundrv  cases. 

tion  only,  is  good  agamst  all  persons  but  such  as  were  credi-  _£q.  ca. 
tors  at  the  time,  and  so  against  such  if  the  grantor  retain  suffi-  Abr.  19, 28. 
cient  property,  and  especially  lands,  to  pay  his  debts,  and  also 
keeps  his  credit  good,  and  there  being  no  evidence  of  secresy 
or  of  trust,  in  the  conveyance  or  about  the  time  of  it. 

^  2.  A  like  principal  recognised,  as  against  one  a  creditor  12  Mass.  R. 
before  the  conveyance;   and   held,  that  by  our   statute  of  *j[J» J«°">y •• 
frauds,  lands  cannot  be  vested  in  interest  by  way  of  trust  in  Eq.^Ca^.'^Abp. 

19,  tt.— Pr.  Ch.  200.— 1  Vein.  210,220, 860. 
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Ch.  32.    one  not  grantee  in  the  deed,  where  *^  there  is  no  declaration  of 
Art.  11.    trust  in  writing,  neither  is  there  a  resulting  trust  by  implica- 
^^^'^Y^J  tion  of  law,"  where  ^'  there  is  nothing  in  the  deed  which  sur- 
mises a  trust,  or  an  interest  in  any  person  other  than  the 
grantee."    No  trust  can  be  proved  by  parol.     **  The  policy 
as  well  as  the  express  provisions  of  our  law  being,  that  no  tiito 
to  real  estate  shall  exist,  except  by  deed  or  record." 
io4^m  ^'         ^  ^'  Same  principle  as  to  resulting  trusts  was  recognised  in 
Northampton  ^^^  ^^^^  >  ^^^  observed,  as  to  the  case  of  A's  bu)riog  land  with 
Bank  r.         B's  money,  it  must  be  *'  understood  to  be  in  cases  where  the 
wtiiting.       parol  evidence  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  deed." 
Ambrose  v.        |q  which  case  it  is  held,  if  the  purchase  money  be  in  fact 
P.  w.  323.'  ^\  y®^  >f  i^  ^^  Aq^A  it  is  said  to  be  B's,  there  can  be  no 
Ch.  114,  a.  14,  resulting  trust  to  A.    But  as  B,  after  A's  death,  executed  a 
"-  ^'  declaration  of  trust,  this  took  it  out  of  the  statute  of  frauds. 

11  Mau.  R.  ^  4.  If  the  parties,  A  and  B,  really  agree  verbally  on  a 
l^i^^**  *•  mortgage,  but  A  conveys  absolutely  to  B,  and  he  make  a  ver- 
9  Mod.  86.  bal  promise,  that  on  a  day  named,  he  will  make  a  defeasance, 
89.— Pr.  ch.  so  that  A's  deed  to  B  shall  operate  as  a  mortgage,  this  ver- 
^"^Asree-  ^^  promise  is  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  as  it  directly 
mentsjietter  affects  an  interest  in  lands  :  but  2.  Where  chancery  wiO  de- 
c.  See  art     cree  a  specific  performance  generally,  the  injured  puly  lo  a 

court  of  law  may  recover  damages  for  breach  of  promise  or 
contract :  3.  Chancery  will  not  aid  where  \8uch  a  mere  veibal 
promise  is  broken,  being  no  mora  fraudulent  than  any  ether 
breach  of  trust  or  promise.  Qusre,  as  to  the  second  rule  are 
some  exceptions. 

12  Mass.  277,  §  5.  Assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received,  and  also  a 
Frasjertj.       special   counl.     The  deft,  contracted  in  writins  to  convey 

Cushman. —     .^    .  ,,  ,  -  ^        ^  .!• 

3D.kE.683.  lands  to  the  pit.  on  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  within  a 
Doua;!.  694.—  time  named.  At  its  expiration  the  pit.  offered  to  borrow  the 
^oy_'  money  and  pay  it,  if  the  deft,  desired  it;  and  he  dissuaded  the 

4  Cmnch  R.   pit.  from  hiring  it,  saying  he  might  pay  at  any  time,  and  no 
23^-"^*l-  ^*-  advantage  should  be  taken  kc.     Afterwards  the  pit.  tendered 
2\^'     *     '    the  money  and  the  deft,  refused  also  to  give  the  deed.    Judg- 
ment against  the  pit. ;  he  did  not  do  what  was  equivalent  to  a 
seasonable  tender  of  the  money,  he  only  offered  to  borrow  the 
money.     The  disingenuous  conduct  of  the  deft,  did  not  vary 
the  law  of  the  case. 
12  Mass.  R.        ^  6.  Question  as  to  a  fraudulent  conveyance  ;  the  material 
^ai^^Trus"  P^'"^^  decided  were  :  1.  If  the  grantor  in  a  deed  of  lands  has 
tees  of  Phil-    fraudulent  intentions  to  delay  and  defeat  his  creditors,  yet  the 
lips  Acade-     Jeed  is  valid  if  the  grantee  in  it  be  honest,  and  acts  fairly  :  2.  If 
StuiTjuiiTiJs  ^  make  a  deed  of  land  to  B  for  his  security  as  creditor,  without 
18(>2.  See      his  knowledge,  and  get  it  recorded,  the  deed  is  inoperative  till 
ale  r^N^ch*-^  B  accepls  it,  and  when  he  accepts  it  the  same  is  in  fact  dc- 
oU ;  Sutton    Uvered,  and  if  then  he  make  a  bond  of  defeasance  to  A  to 

V.  Lord. 
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recoDvey  to  A,  on  bis  paying  what  he  justly  owes  to  B,  this  is    Ch.  S2. 

a  good  defeasance,  and  A's  said  deed  to  B  is  never  any  thing    Art.  11. 

but  a  mortgage,  a  fair  security  :    3.  If  A  keep  the  said  bond 

in  his  pocket,  not  registered,  that  is  the  law's  fault,  not  B's,  if 

be  do  nothing  to  prevent  its  being  recorded  :  4.  A  may  give 

the  bond  back  to  B,  and  let  his  title  become  absolute  to  so 

much  of  the  estate  as  will  honestly  pay  his  debt.     The  facts 

in  this  case  occupy  many  pages.     Every  deed  is  inoperative 

till  both  parties  agree  to  it,  on  the  principles  of  the  common 

law  }  and  on  those  principles  the  honest  grantee  is  not  to  be 

prejudiced  by  the  fraudulent  intentions  of  the  grantor. 

^  7.  An  agreement   void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  made  11  Mass.  R. 
valid  by  the  after  acts  of  the  parties.     As  where  A  and  B  fl^'^^' 
contracted  for  the  sale  of  twenty-five  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  see  ch.  ii,a. 
their  contract  was  void  by  that  statute  ;  but  was  nine  days  af-  7>  s  i. 
terwards  made  valid,  by  payment  of  part,  and  delivery,  Sic. ; 
and  the  last  transactions  were  viewed  as  the  only  bargain,  be- 
cause the  only  one  of  which  there  was  legal  evidence. 

^  8.  Fraudj  in  point  of  law.     A  sells  goods  to  B,  by  an  1  Cranch 
absolute  bill  of  sale  by  deed.     If  possession  do  not  accompa-  ^>  ?.|^> 
ny  and  follow  it,  the  sale  is  fraudulent  as  to  creditors.     This  Rassell.— 8 
want  of  possession  is  not  mere  evidence  of  fraud,  but  is  a  Cranch  89.— 
fact,  per  te,  that  makes  the  sale  fraudulent  in  point  of  law.  |(^^^)^ 
(See  the  distinction  taken  in  Waite  v.  Hudson,  above,  a.  4, 
s.  10,  as  to  the  statutes  of  James  and  of  Elizabeth.)     In  diis 
case  the  deed  of  ihe  slave  was  absolutef  and  the  vendor  re* 
tained  possession  unexplained^  and  exercised  ownership.    See 
a.  13,  s.  13,  16.     Perhaps  the  best  rule. 

^  9.  Fraud  consists  in  intentianf  and  that  intention  is  a  fact  6  Cranch 
that  must  be  averred  in  a  plea,  pleading  fraud.    But  this  court  ^iji^^.*'' 
has  decided  that  the  offence  is  not  in  the  intention^  but  in  the  ^>j|sh.  177.— 
attempt  to  smuggle  goods,  without  paying  the  duties.     Not  a  2  Hen.  &  M. 
fraud  to  mortgage  property  for  future  advances ;  3  Cranch  73,  ^,ng^p®®j^j. 
92.      The  mortgage  was  to  secure  the  mortgagee,  as  to  his  ams,  there 
future  endorsements  of  the  mortgagor's  notes,  at  a  certain  ^n^d  was 
bank.     Held  not  fraudulent  as  to  creditors  generally.     But  in  ""^•"^®<>^' 
this  case  the  consideration  was  good,  and  admitted  no  fraud 
was  intended. 

^10.  On  a  view  of  the  various  cases  on  this  subject  of 
fraud,  the  material  circumstance  is  the  intention  ;  the  view  or 
design  to  defeat  crediton.  Therefore,  if  A  has  goods,  and 
owes  to  his  creditors  large  sums,  and  I  take  a  bill  of  sale  and 
possession  of  his  goods,  tffith  a  design  to  defeat  his  creditors^  all 
b  void,  as  the  delivery  of  his  goods  to  me,  can  never  make 
such  a  transaction  valid.  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  his  bill  of 
sale  be  fair  and  bond  Jide,  though  he  remain  in  possesaoa 
of  the  goods,  my  title  is  valid.    The  few  cases  in  which  it  is 
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Ch.SS.  itid thtt such poOTwrion » eonthimmdmiM Qf.firmd, wre,  k 
Art.  lU  b coDceind,  Mt  hw ;  IhiI  DO  doote  if  10  lar  evidfioce  of 
V^*y%9  V  to  make  it  incombeot  oo  me  to  ezplaio  why  A  nmiiiis  ia 
poaetnoD,  after  the  bill  of  aale  if  made,  and  to  prote  the 
traofaction  foir  and  hooeat.  And  the  poaManoo  man  not  be 
dearly  incoDasleiit  with  the  deed.  As  if  A  meha  an  eiiolatc 
Ull  of  sale  of  goods  to  B,  but  A  remains  b  ponasiiouj  naing 
them  as  his  own ;  Hamihon  v.  Russell,  aho^  Hare  **  the 
aeparatioo  of  the  poascssion  from  die .  title,  is  JMompatihle 
.mth  the  deed  itself."  It  does  not  aocompanj  and  fbUow 
the  deed,  so  bjr  IS  El.  is  a  fraud.  Otherwise  where  a  deed 
is  on  condition,  which  does  not  entide  the  vendee  aoi  ioounedi- 
ate  possession,  as  exfdiuned  in  Edwards  a.  Haibea^  ezr. ;  Ck 
SS,  a.  116. 
4WliMtini  \  II*  What  a  valid  execMium  &nd  deedm  K  mire  f man  u 
soe,  wheir  duly  issued  and  a  sale  is  made  under  it,  on  a  levy  nmle  be- 
toii'i  Lmm.  ^^'^  ^  return  day.  The  sde  is  good  thoog^  made  after 
that  day,  and  the  writ  was  not  actually  returned :  S.  If  a  deed 
be  made  on  a  valuable  and  adequate  oonaideratiooy  actually 
paid,  and  the  change  of  property  is  iond  jUs,  or  sook  as  ia 
the  deed  it  purports  to  be,  such  deed  caunot  be  viewed 
as  a  deed  to  defraud  creditors.  Was  decided  in  an  action  of 
ejectment.  The  mrefadai  was  against  the  goods,  dMtteb, 
lands,  and  tenements  of  W.,  in  the  district  of  Columbia ;  ha 
(Wheaton)  two  days  before  the  judgment  agunat  Urn,  inads 
the  deed  to  one  Caldwell,  coDveyiog  the  premises  to  him  m 
trust  for  Wheaton's  wife.  The  court  below  instructed  the  ju- 
ry that  it  was  void,  if  made  by  Wheaton,  "  without  a  valuable 
coDsideratioD  therefor,  or  was  made  by  him  with  intent  to  de- 
feat, delay,  or  defraud  his  creditors."  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  observed,  had  and  been  used  instead  of 
or,  the  deed  had  been  clearly  valid ;  but  as  it  reads,  it  must 
mean  that  even  had  a  valuable  consideration  been  paid,  if  the 
deed  was  made  with  intent  to  defeat  creditors,  it  was  void  :^ 
said  the  Supreme  Court,  "  we  know  of  no  law  which  avoids  a 
deed,  when  a  valuable  (by  which,  to  a  general  intent,  must  al- 
so be  understood  adequate)  consideration  is  paid,  and  the 
change  of  property  be  bonajide,  or  such  as  it  professes  to  be;'* 
for  the  consideration  paid,  is  a  substitute  by  which  the  judg- 
ment may  be  satisfied. 
M^^  Ai.  ^  ^^'  ^^^^  ^  ''^^  of  barley  within  29  Ch.  II,  and  not  a 
^  v^^nery.  ^^^^  contract  for  the  carriage  at  well  as  Mate.  Pit.  sued  for 
the  price  of  his  barley,  one  Longstaffe,  a  com  factor,  agreed 
to  sell  the  deft.,  November  18,  1815,  at  38s.  a  quarter,  to  be 
delivered  at  Longstafie's  warehouse  at  Derby,  to  go  by  bis 
first  boat  at  his  expense.  The  barley  was  then  in  one  Tur- 
ner's hands ;  the  deft,  desired  him  to  see  it  delivered,  and 
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measured,  and  properly  put  up — ^was  sent  by  the  first  boat,    Ch.  32. 
and  invoice  delivered  to  the  deft.,  who  requested  time  to  pay;    Art  12.  ' 
but  afterwards  refused  to  accept  the  barley.     Held,  it  was  K^^y^j 
such  contract,  though  the  price  of  carriage  was  included  in  the 
288. ;  the  defts'.  appointing  the  particular  boat,  and  desiring 
Turner  as  above,  did  not  amount  to  an  accaptance. 

Abt.  12.  Evidence  of  fraud  in  equity  y  fi^.  ^  1.  Inadequate  Pr.  Ch.  188, 
price  in  a  bargain.     This  does  not  defeat  it,  merely  because  ^\J^J|I!? 
inadequate ;  but  does  where  it  shews  the  person  did  not  un-  a  Vesey  jr. 
derstand  the  bargain  he  made,  or  was  so  oppressed,  that  he  ?^^  ^'"' 
thought  it  best  to  make  it,  though  he  saw  the  inadequacy ;  for  wooddes  463 
this  proves  a  command  over  him,  that  may  aniount  to  fraud. 
10  Vesey  jr.  209,  Underbill  v.  Harwood  ;  9  Vesey  jr.  246  ; 
7  Vesey  jr.  30  ;  3  Br.  Ch.  R.  605  ;    10  Vesey  jn  292,  470, 
Burrows  v.  Liock;    1  Vem.  465;    13  Johns.  R.  484;    11 
Johns.  R.  555  ;  1  Ball  and  Beatty  241  ;  1  P.  W.  745  ;  1 
Bro.  C.  C.  567. 

§  2.  The  inadequacy  of  terms  may  be  material,  and  evi-  f^'^'l.^^''* 
dence  of  fraud,  when  the  inquiry  is,  if  an  agreement  shall  be  Sugd.  189  — 
set  aside,  for  supposed  weakness  of  understanding  in  one  of  i  Atk.  12, 
the  contracting  parties,  or  other  material  reasons.     And  when  pit'creon.— 
an  agreement  appears  very  unequal,  and  affords  any  ground  2  Vern.  280, 
to    suspect  any  imposition,  unfairness,   or  undue  power  or  Caw©  Rud- 
command,  the  courts  will  seize  any  very  slight  circumstances  cfa.  r.  157, 
to'  avoid  enforcing  it.     As  where  he  that  claims  to  have  it  ex-  667—1  Ves. 
ecuted,  fails  to  make  out  his  title  in  the  time  agreed ;  a  circum-  3''^^^^  27 
stance  generally  not  deemed  material,  where  a  contract  is  fair.  — i  John.'ca! 
But  if  one  be  equaUy  and  fairly  made,  it  will  be  enforced,  1^- 
though  by  a  subsequent  event  it  becomes  unequal.    3  Br.  Ch. 
R.  605  ;  6  Vesey  jr.  349,  Paine  v.  Miller  ;  but  2  P.  W.  220; 
7  Bro.  P.  C.  184;  4  Cranch  137;  1  Hen.   &  Mun.  110; 
4  Vesey  jr.  689,  690  ;  2  Vesey  jr.  294,  Buxton  v.  Cooper ; 
3  Atk.  383  ;  4  Dallas  250. 

^  3.  One  insolvent,  bona  fide  assigned   his  estate  for  the  Vredenbur^ 
benefit  of  his  creditors,  but  continued  in  possession,  at  the  re-  J'J^^fl^T. 
quest  of  the  assignees,  and  for  their  benefit;  who  sold  in  a  1  Ve8.jr.  139. 
reasonable  time.     Held  not  fraudulent.     No  false  credit  was  — ?  Bin.  603, 
created,  and  the  possession  was  consistent  with  the  real  intent  ^n^^^l' 
of  the  assignment.     So  one  having  a  large  verdict  against  him,  76.— 1  Bin. 
in  favour  of  A,  conveyed  all  his  estate  to  a  trustee,  for  the  5i^^|f?f' 
benefit  of  all  his  creditors  in  due  proportion.     Valid,  though  q^\.^ 
the  trustee  did  not  know  of  it,  or  accept  till  four  days  after ; 
and  the  debtor  remained  in  possession  of  the  deeds  and  es- 
tate near  two  months.     Here  was  no  intent  to  defraud  credi- 
tors.    He  might  have  preferred  one  ;  so,  do  an  act  to  prevent 
any  one  getting  a  preference  ;  8  D.  &;  E.  528.     Not  neces- 
sary to  deliver  the  title  deeds ;  and  the  non-delivery  of  tfat 
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Ca.  33^  goods  ww  iccomited  for ;  John.  ilO,  636,  JbfaMon  i.  Slagg. 

Art.  IS.  Tlie  regiitiy  of  tbe  mortgagei  m  nolice  to  ofwy  after  marig^ 

syet.iM^  ^4.  Lord  Hardwicke,  enomeratef  finir  kfaids  of  fctud: 

OMtterteid  |^  Frtud  arising  from  'facts  and  ciremnstancaa  -of  impuMlioB, 


IBM.  Abr.    which  is  the  phunest  case :  S,  Fraud  which  wmf  upesrfrm 
flMBtf    the  intrinsic  value  and  subieet  of  the  bargahi  ilsalf  s  soch  as 
^'        BO  man  not  decdved,  and  in  his  senses  wodd  a^ee  to;  or 
honest  -mn  impose  or  accept :  such  the  eommnsi  hm  ajotiees : 
S.  Fraud  pretfSmable  from  drcomstanoes  and  die  oonttoa  of 
the  cootractirg  parties ;  and  tfais,  in  eqai^»  goes  fimfaar  Aaa 
the  role  of  law,  which  is,  that  fraud  nuiat  be  proved,  not  jpe- 
$umed;  but  it  is  jirsiiMasd  m  ^qmtgj  to preyet  talmg any  siir» 
reptitious  advantage  of  the  WMdmess  or  aeceaity  of  aaadier; 
which  knowing^  to  do,  is  equally  against  cbnecisBee,  as  ta 
take  advantage  of  his  ignorance :  4.  Fraud  maj  be  coDeeted 
in  equity  from  the  nature  and  chreumstanoea  tif  die  tians- 
actiooy  as  being  an  impoatioD  and  fraud  oa  psinmis  nol  par- 
ues  to  the  fraudulent  agreement, 
a  Ailc.  as,         ^  6.  It  is  said,  if  I  aee  A  go  on  in  buiUnig  ea  vr  land, 
f'viwMwt^  through  mistake  or  inadvertence,  and  I  do  not  iaiailBie  er 
a  Atk.  stfi.    claim  till  afterwards,  thou^  I  am  aU  the  time  moasBBt  of  hii 
right,  chancery  will  oblige  me  to  permit  A  to  enjoj  Ua  baild- 
tng  kc.  quietly.    Bunb.  63 ;  9  Blod.  37. 
e D.aE.  This  was  a  pauper  case.    A,  the  pauper's  firtber,  when \t 

SM.  the  Klna  married,  obtained  from  bis  wife's  father,  a  spot  of  nound,  bat 
Unto  of  But-  ^'^  conveyance,  on  which  he  built  a  house,  and  enjoyed  it  dur^ 
tttitoD.  ing  his  life,  and  his  eldest  son  after  him,  in  all  near  twenty 

years,   uninterruptedly.      Held,  the  yotmger  children  of  A 
could  not  be  removed.     Lord  Kenyon  said,  as  twen^  years 
nearly  had  elapsed  since  the  land  was  given  to  A,  the  pauper's 
father,  the  court  ought  not  to  allow  tbe  title  to  be  decideid  in 
See  Bay.  239.  ^^^  pauper  cause.     ''After  such  a  length  of  possession  as 
— sves.jr.     this,  perhaps  a  conveyance  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
saa^iaVei.  executed."     And  if  a  claim  were  now  made  by  the  father-in- 
law's  heir,  ^'  he  would,  perhaps,  be  told  in  a  court  of  equity, 
that  as"  the  said  father  '*  stood  by,  while  the  pauper's  father 
built  on  tbe  land  and  treated  it  as  bis  own,  he  could  only  re- 
sume the  possession  on  certain  terms."     Lawrence  J.  ^*  I  re- 
member a  case  some  years  ago,  in  which  Lord  Mansfield 
would  not  suffer  a  man  to  recover,  even  in  ejectment,  when 
he  had  stood  by,  and  seen  the  deft,  build  on  his  land." 
Abr.  Eq.  Ca.       ^  6.  So  if  the  second  purchaser,  knowing  of  the  first  pur- 
*^lSe»—    <^h^se  get  his  own  first  recorded,  it  is  a  fraud  ;  and  chancery 
1  Dall.  4d(^    decreed  against  him.     See  Norcrofit  v.  Widgery ;  also  3  Ve- 
sey  jr.  478  j  3  Mass.  R.  576  j  Co.  L.  290. 
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^  7.   Where  fraud  is  practised,  a  want  of  a  deed  is  no  ob-    Ch.  32. 
jectioQ  in  chancery,  and  the  case  is  not  within  the  statute  of    Art.  13. 
frauds.     As  where  A  made  a  parol  building-lease  of  ground,   V^^"vx«^ 
and  when  dying  said,  there  should  be  one  in  writing  ;  but  his  Gilb^q.R. 
heir  told  him  he  wbuld  supply  it ;  whereby,  and  other  fraudu-  Foxcroft.*'^  ^ 
lent  practising,  the  lessee  was  hindered  suing  A,  and  getting  Abr.  £q.  20. 
the  lease  executed.     The  Lords  held  this  was  out  of  the  stat-  j  I'vese^^r" 
ute,  and  made  it  good  to  the  lessee.  638.-2  Ves. 

^  8.  Many  cases  of  contracts  obtained  by  fraud,  s^  aside  m  y-  in- 
equity. See  a.  29,  s.  1,  2,  fi^.,  and  above;  also, 9  Vesey 
jr.  292,  473  ;  7  Br.  P.  C.  70  ;  2  Vern.  123 ;  2  Vesey  627 ;  2 
Atk.  324;  2  Vern.  189,  206,  678;  3  P.  W.,  130,  Os- 
mond  t;.  Fitzrov ;  see  Bosanquet  t;.  Dashwood,  Ch.  114^ 
a.  27,  s.  11. 

Osmond  r.  Fitzroy ;  a  weak  man  gives  a  bond,  but  no  fraud  New.on  Con. 
or  breach  of  trust :  equity  will  not  set  it  aside,  for  this  only,  ^*^^»  ^7^ 
bemg  compos,  there  being  no  equitable  incapacity,  where  there  Griffin's  case, 
is  a    legal   capacity  ;   yet  great  weakness  of  mind,  though 
not  legal  incapacity,  is  ever  considered,  where  connected  with 
circumstances  of  fraud  or  surprise,  to  weigh  in  the  case.     1 
P.  W.  203,  Clarkson  v.  Hanway  ;  2  Ch.  Ca.  103,  James  v. 
Graves;  2  P.  W.  270. 

Art.  13.  Equity,  frauds  in.  Cases  of  frauds  in  equity  have 
already  come  into  view  in  several  places.  Frauds  in  equity,  in 
matters  of  contract,  are  much  mixed  with  those  in  law. 

^  1.  It  is  the  object  in  this  article  to  consider  first,  the  kinds 
of  fraud,  as  ably  distidguished  by  Lord  Hardwickc,  as  above, 
and  by  following  these  distinctly,  and  selecting  principles  and 
cases  as  they  best  apply  to  each,  the  whole  may  appear  plain 
and  easy  to  be  understood  :  1 .  Actual  fraud  arising  from  facts 
and  circumstances  of  imposition. 

Second.  Fraud  apparent  from  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the 
subject  of  the  bargain  itself. 

Third.  Such  as  arises  from  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties. 

Fourth.    Such  as  may  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  See  l  P.  W. 
and  nature  of  the  transaction,  as  being  an  imposition  on  others  ^*  ^^!^' 
not  parties  to  the  fraudulent  agreement      To  the  first  descrip-  erickn— 2  £q. 
tion  belong  suggestiofidsi  and  suppressio  vert,  by  each  or  both  of  c**  ^^r.  244^ 
which  a  party  may  obtain  a  contract  to  his  own  advantage,  and  ^c7l50  "^' 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  party,  or  of  a  third  person.  As  Evans  v* 
if  a  devisee  under  a  will  defectively  executed,  assure  the  heir  l-^ewenyn, 
at  law  and  recite  in  the  deed  that  the  will  is  well  executed,  Webb,  2  Eq. 
and  gets  his  release  for  a  small  sum,  he  being  ignorant  of  the  ^^-  .^br.  479. 
defects,  and  then  tell  him  a  real,  sale  is  proper  to  pay  debts,  ciark^2'Atk. 
and  that  the  heir  ought  to  join  in  ity^  and  for  another  small  sum  254.-^  Bro. 

c.  c.  16 
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Ch.  32.    gets  his  release,  and  then  gets  a  sale  for  himself  in  trust  se* 
Art.  13.    cretly.     Here  the  heir  is  deceived  and  defrauded,  and  both 
K^^yKj  ^uggestio  falsi  and  suppresiio  vert.     In  such  case  the  heir  is 
relieved  repaying  the  sums  he  received  with  interest.     The 
case  of  Evans  v.  Llewellyn  will  be  found  to  have  been  decid- 
ed on  the  same  principle,  see  1   Bro.  P.  C.  308 ;  see  also 
Insurance,  Ch.  40,  a.  11,  Concealment ;  also  Mortgages,  Ch. 
112  ;  a  prior  mortgagee's  suppressing  or  concealing  bis  mort- 
gage to  a  fraudulent  purpose,  see  2  Atk.  4^) ;  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr. 
478  to  483,  sundry  cases.     So  if  one  solvent  artfully  act  as 
il  insolvent,  and  thereby  procure  his  creditors  to  give  up  all  or 
a  part  of  his  debt ;  this  is  a  fraud,  and  equity  will  relieve  the 
Webber  v.      party  injured.     So  if  one  make  in  a  marriage  settlement  his 
Farmer.--6^  conditional  estate  appear  to  be  an  absolute  one,  equity  will 
647,  James  r!  relieve  against  such  fraud  and  deception,  2  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  481 ; 
M'Kcrnon.      and  Ch.  114,  a.  17,  s.  13,  and  2  Vern.  307.     Fraud  cannot 

be  proved  in  equity,  unless  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings. 
179— New  ^  ^'  ^^^  second  kind  of  fraud  above,  apparent  from  the 
on  Con  66,  intrinsic  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  is  mainly  on  account  of 
Day  V.  New-  ijje  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  ;  see  Consideration,  Ch. 
^" Mother.  1>  a«  8  to  a.  50,  and  especially  a.  7,  s.  37.  It  is  well  settled 
Atwood.^  that  mere  inadequacy  of  consideration  is  not  alone  sufficient  to 
?6?  n'^  invalidate  the  contract,  unless  very  gross  or  great  and  manifest 
2  Vern.  402.  to  common  capacities  ;  1  Bro.  C.  C.  9  ;  New.  359 ;  and  then 
See  Heath-  as  it  may  prove  fraud,  mistake,  misapprehension  or  undue 
nolf  Ch  7I9  influence  ;  for  if  a  man  of  a  sound  mind,  well  informed  in  the 
a,7.'— lOVes!  case,  under  no  undue  influence,  and  at  his  entire  liberty  to  act 
jr.  300.—       for  l)is  own  interest,  will  sell  a  thine;  for  half  or  a  quarter  the 

1  Desaus.  Ch.       ,  £..  .  .•ii«  j        ^-j  -j 

K.  160.—  value  01  It,  equity  cannot  aid  liim,  suspend,  set  aside,  or  rescind 
9Ves.jr.234,  his  contract,  6  Ves.  274;  2  Salk.  449,  Thornhill  v.  Evans; 
Whiter^  Da-  ^  y^j.,^   4(37   g^j,  ^,    pj,|^g     2  Atk.  335  ;  1  Ch.  6,   a.*  276. 

jr.  10,  Darby  Several  of  these  and  like  cases  are  frauds  in  mortgages,  (see 
t.  Sinsleion^  Ch.  112,)  in  which  the  creditor  by  undue  influence  in  taking 
102— Bro  c!  ^^^  advantage  of  the  debtor's  necessities  obtains  in  the  contract, 
C.  I4i>,  Bar-  conditions  in  the  nature  of  penalties,  as  five  per  cent,  interest  if 
ker  17.  Van-     jjg  Jq  ,^q^  pgy  ^|^g  fQyj.  pgj.  cent,  (tlie  contract  interest)  punctu- 

Gregorr.  Da-  ^I'X)  3"^  some  say,  if  he  contract  for  five  and  to  take  four 
nean,  2  Dc-    punctually  paid  ;  but  clearly  this  last  position  may  be  ques- 

J|^*l-Deane  ^'^"®^>  ^^  ^^  ^f^®"  ^^^  been.  For  when  the  creditor  contracts 
r.  Rastron,  1  for  five,  he  contracts  for  just  what  the  law  (in  England)  allows, 
Anstr.64.  and  his  contract  is  unquestionably  valid,  then  if  he  chooses  to 
be  liberal  on  punctual  payment  and  to  secure  it,  his  just  right, 
and  to  guard  against  debtor's  negligence,  to  give  up  a  part  of 
his  legal  right,  it  is  inconceivable  how  this  can  be  objected  to  in 
law  or  equity.  As  the  law  has  fixed  five  per  cent,  the  best 
debtor  has  no  legal  claim  to  less.  Also  several  cases  to 
cover  and  conceal  usury,  see  Ch.  153 ;  many   cases  of  sell- 
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ing  goods  &c«  at  high  prices  to  the  borrower,  when  a  loan  oxAj  Ch.  32. 
was  the  real  object.  Where  goods  worth  £1000,  or  sold  in  Art.  13. 
shops  a  little  more,  were  sold  to  a  young  necessitous  bor-  ^^v*V^ 
rower,  and  his  note  taken  for  £2224,  he  was  relieved  in 
equity  on  paying  the  £1000,  the  amount  he  sold  them  for, 
and  interest  thereon,  and  his  note  was  discharged.  Equity 
holding  also,  that  the  lender  did  understand  how  the  borrower 
would  sell  them  in  all  probability  in  the  lump.  In  various 
other  ways  the  inadequacy  of  the  consideration  will  appear  in 
equity  to  be  the  effect  of  fraud,  imposition,  undue  influence, 
duress,  overreaching,  or  of  mistake,  misapprehension,  or  some 
other  circumstance,  evidence  of  fraud  or  of  mistake.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  in  each  case  old  age  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
to  presume  imposition,  inadequacy  of  price  or  consideration 
must  be  a  matter  of  calculation  and  judgment,  depending  on 
its  circumstances,  and  so  the  evidence  of  the  accompanying 
fraud,  imposition,  undue  influence,  mistake,  iic.  See  several 
cases  on  this  head,  Eq«  Ca.  Abr.  478  to  483 ;  also  Newland 
on  Contracts. 

The  renewal  of  a  lease  obtained  by  the  lessee  for  an  inade-  i  Vesey  jr, 
quate  consideration,  set  aside  on  terms  submitted  to  by  the  ^86,  Lord 
answer.     And  a  fraud  in  the   delivery  of  a  lease  executed  Butler  28/' 
bon&fide^  affects  it  as  much  as  if  used  in  obtaining  the  execu-  290.— Cb. 
tion,  delivery  making  it  a  lease.     And  a  manufacturer  must^^^'^^' 
account  who  obtains  by  collusion  an  unfair  price.    As  to  inad- 
equacy,  see  Barret  v.  Gomeserra,  Bunb.  94  ;  Lowther  v. 
Lowther,  13  Ves.  jr.  95 ;  Western  «.  Russel,  3  Ves.  &  Beam.. 
187 ;  Butler  v.  Haskell,  4  Desaus.  Ch.  R.  687. 

§  3.   The  third  kind  of  fraud  above^  arising  from  the  cir-  2  Atk.  324, 
cumstances  and  condition  of  the  contracting  parties.     This  wad"e^^Bro. 
consists  mainly  in  the  advantage  taken  by  one  party  of  the  p.  c.  is?.—  * 
weakness  of  mind  or  of  the  necessities  of  the  other,  putting  Ch.  32,  a.  12, 
him  under  the  power  of  the  former,  see  Osmond  v.  Fitzroy,  6886.—  °?' 
2  Vesey  408  ;  8  Vesey  66.     The  case  of  Bennet  v.  Wade  is  w.  iso.— ' 
a  very  strong  case,  cited  in  sundry  books.     So  Fane's  case  ;  ^  ****°^'  ^^^ 
the  maker  of  the  deed  was  very  sick,  and  his  mind  very  weak, 
though  legally  compos,  and  he  died  in  two  hours  after  execut- 
ing it.    Set  aside  merely  because  the  maker  of  the  deed  could 
not  have  a  mind  adequate  to  the  business  he  was  about,  and 
so  might  the  more  easily  be  imposed  on,  and  though  it  con- 
tained a  power  of  revocation. 

But  equity  does  not  set  a  deed  aside  merely  because  the  3  F.  w.  130, 
maker  of  it  is  drunk  at  the  time  ;  otherwise,  if  any  advantage  J"  •  °®*®» 
is  taken  of  his  situation,  or  if  brought  into  it  by  the  other  Middlecott 
party.  1  Vesey  19,  Cory  v.  Cory ;  1  Ch.  Ca.  202,  Rich  r. 
Sydenham. 
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Ch.  S3.  Bu  ne€itmtii9.  GeoenJly  k  is  not  suAciwI  to  infiliiitte  t 
JSrt*  IS.  coDtnct  that  he  who  makes  it  is  a  distressed  nasDt  thste  miul 
K^^Y^lU  be  also  an  inadequacy  of  pricoi  or  some  oootri?aiioey  decep* 
iVeni.asT,  tioBi  art  OT  cunning  used,  pnnring  altogether  an  imfiur  and 
^>  ^^  fraudulent  adrantage  was  takta  cl  hb  sitoatioa  at  the  time  of 
$S!!y  "^  the  contract,  in  order  that  equi^  may  relief  e.^  4  Bro.  P.  C^ 
Ebne  ?.  Pitt  108|  S3S.  A  man  may  legal^  make  a  contnct  in  J|ai],  hvt 
lil^^^'  it  knust  be  having  proper  assistance  and  advibei  and  m  a  ^ 
Kioholfw-lA   manner.    And  even  courts  of  law  will  set  aside  powers  of 


Jr^  ^^r  attorney,  signed  by  one  m  jail,  if  there  be  not  aa  anomey 
ii^.onCoii.  g||0||ji||g  on  iiis  pgj{  of  iiis  ow»iffocuringi  enqployed  hy  him- 
self, and  not  procured  fay  the  person  tanng  the  wairani  of 
attocney* 

-  ^  4.  Tie  fourth  kimd  ^/hiikb'a&ove,  is  coBectad  from  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  transaction,  as  bring  an  iaqicH 
sition  on  third  persons  not  parties  to  the  contract,  naoaBy  cred- 
ilnrs,  purchasen,  and  parties  in  articles  of  maniage.  As  id 
articles  of  marriage  hitherto  they  haFC  been  of  too  Eltle  use 
,  in  the  United  States,  and  probably  for  some  time  wiB.be,  to 
deserve  must  notice  at  present ;  and  so  difiereody  atasled  are 
parties  in  Elnghnd,  that  such  English  articles  havn  b«t  fitde 
application  here,  especially  as  the  English  policy  io  bnid  up 
or  to  (weserve  fancies  and  family  distinctions,  eataMs  tai( 
estates  to  the  eldest  son,  kc.  enters  deeply  into  sudi  attides 
there,  but  not  here. 

^5.  As  to  creditors  and  purchasers  the  two  countries  do 
not  differ  materially  in  their  principles  or  practice.  The  cases 
are  numerous  in  law  and  equity  in  which  contracts  are  set 
aside,  rescinded,  or  held  void,  because  fraudulent,  made  to 
wrong  purchasers  and  especially  creditors.  Such  cases  arise 
under  various  heads  which  respect  contracts ;  but  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  of  agreements  on  the  statutes  of  fraud,  as  Ch. 
1 1  ;  of  Bankruptcies  Ch.  18  ;  Ch.  39  of  Insolvencies ;  yarioos 
parts  of  this  chapter  ;  in  cases  of  Insurance,  Ch.  40 ;  of  Evi- 
dence, Ch.  80,  be. ;  cases  of  Rescinding  Contracts,  Chs.  169, 
122  and  139 ;  Ch.  225,  226,  Matters  m  Equity.  To  all 
which  may  here  be  added  a  few  late  cases. 

^  6.  As  io  creditors.  Observing  that  in  regard  to  frauds 
affecting  contracts,  I  have  but  occasionally  made  law  and 
equity  distinct  parts  of  this  work,  because  it  will  be  found  as 
to  them  in  a  majority  of  cases  law  and  equity  have  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction,  and  as  to  very  many  which  equity  ought  to 
set  aside,  the  law  ought  not  to  carry  into  eftect ; — hence  of  the 
same  final  result,  though  in  different  ways ;  and  hence  cases 
decided  in  equity  are  often  found  under  legal  heads,  and  mice 
versaj  as  far  as  contracts  are  deemed  void,  for  fraud  or  im* 
position  kc.  especially  as  to  creditors  and  purchasers. 
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Iq  regard  to  creditors  the  13  EI.  is  material ;  in  force  here    Ch.  32. 
as  principles  of  our  common  law,  cited  at  large  Ch.  109,  a.  9,    Art.  13. 
(also  27  £1.)     These  acts  being  in  suppression  of  fraud  are   ^^v^^^ 
construed  liberally,  Twyne's  case,  ante.  The  consideration  must 
be  good  and  the  contract  bond  Jide^  both  are  essential.    Id. ; 
Edwards  v.  Harben  was  at  law,  see  ante  a.  1,  s.  16,  a.  3, 
Bamford  r.  Baron,  id.  a.  1,  s.  17.     One  may  mortgage  land  ^ 
and  remain  in  possession  and  no  evidence  of  fraud.  New.  on  Grubham. 
Con.  72;  otherwise  if  his  deed  be  absolute.     So  if  one  con-  Tarback  t. 
vey  his  lands  to  pay  his  debts,  yet  keeps  the  conveyance,  ^*'*'*^- 
this  is  fraudulent,  2  Vern.  510  ;  as  it  gives  him  the  election  to 
set  it  up  or  not,  as  it  may  suit  his  purpose  ;  see  Cadogan  o. 
Kennet,  table  of  cases  as  to  goods  not  delivered  &c.,  Hase* 
lington  V.  Gill,  Ch.  19,  a.  1,  s.  2,  Jarman  t^.  WooUoton,  id. 
To  these  cases,  as  to  the  wife's  separate  goods  add,  the  deed  ^^i'*  }^i 
may  be  fraudulent  if  the  consideration  be  grossly  inadequate,  Dewiey  v.    ' 
or  the  wife  permit  third  persons  to  treat  the  property  in  ques-  BaTntuD. 
tion  as  the  husband's ;  this  may  be  evidence,  the  assignment 
to  her  was  made  to  defraud  creditors. 

§  7.  Grantar^i  pasieinan^  no  frauds  fyc.  When  one  abso-  ^4^p^^J] 
lutely  sells  land  or  goods,  as  on  the  face  of  his  deed,  or  mort-  286,Tackiial 
gages  goods;  and  yet  remains  in  possession  as  owner,  the  pos-  v*  Robton. 
session  is  inconsistent  with  the  deed,  and  fraud  is  presumed  : 
but  the  presumption  may  be  repelled,  1.  If  the  modified  in- 
terest of  the  vendor  under  the  deed,  makes  it  consistent  with 
it,  he  keeps  possession  :  2.  If  such  possession  necessarily 
arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  transaction  between  the  parties, 
and  they  have  in  view  an  honest  purpose.  As  where  the 
supercargo  of  a  ship,  going  on  a  voyage,  made  a  bill  of  sale  of 
the  goods  he  had  on  hDard  her,  and  of  the  produce  thereof,  to 
be  made  as  security  to  repay  monies  lent  by  the  vendee ;  held 
valid  in  a  suit  in  equity  between  him  and  the  vendor's  credi- 
tor ;  as  the  trust  of  those  goods  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
bill  of  sale ;  the  vendor  being  trusted  by  the  vendee,  to  sell 
them  to  his  advantage.  It  will  be  observed  the  trust  appear- 
ed in  the  instrument  of  sale  itself,  and  this  appears  essential 
in  several  other  cases.  This  is  the  principle  of  every  bottom- 
ry, where  the  mortgagor  of  the  ship  or  goods,  remains  in  pos- 
session for  the  voyage. 

So  if  A's  goods  are  seized  on  scire  facias^  and  sold  to  B,  cole^"Da?^ 
bonafidcj  for  a  valuable  consideration ;  and  B  allows  A  to  retain  vies.— 4  Dall. 
the  goods  in  his  possession,  on  condition  he  pays  B  the  money  as  ^^''Tg  ^^' 
he  shall  raise  it,  by  the  tale  of  the  goods^  diis  is  valid,  and  not  ^{^^  v/jRaw- 
fraudulent :  like  principle,  Bui.  N.  P.  258 ;  1  Raym.  286.    So  Haion. 
where  A's  goods  were  taken  on  execution,  B,  his  brother*in-law, 
but  no  creditor y  bought  them  under  a  bill  of  sale,  and  permitted 
A  to  continue  in  possession,  in  order  that  &e  might  be  able  to  carry 
on  hie  business.    A  afterwards  made  a  bill  of  sale  to  the  defi.. 
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•  Cm.  Se.  wbo  took  pOBsetmoo.  Held,  Vi  tide  was  good.  The  goods 
Jtri.  IS.  were  pat  up  to  stle,  tnd  the  sheriff  ^ave  the  bill  of  sde :  the 

^^Y^  jury  in  this  case  were  directed  to  ibqnire,  **  if  B  had  purchased 
die  goods  with  a  fiew  to  deftat  any  execution,  bjr  aqr  credi- 
itors  of  A;**  Se  ahN>  Barrow  v.  Pazlony  Ch.  83,  a.  4,  s  7. 
Abo  Ladj  liambert's  case.  Shop.  T6ueh.  67 ;  Sloiie  e.  Grob- 
ham,  Cadogan  «.  l^nnet^  and  Haselington  e.  *  Gfll,  ahove. 
These  are  all  the  eases  in  which  possession  has  been  retained 
bjr  the  Tender  after  conveyuice,  and  that  held  good  against 
mditors  and  subsequent  purchasers,  as  affirmed  in  a  note,  2 
*  Bob.  &  P.  60.  On  the  other  side,  see  not  oolr  Edwards  v. 
Harfaen  $  Bamford  e.  Baron ;  Hamihon  e.  Russdl,  be.  above : 
Imt  also  Pciget  «  Perchard,  1  Esp.  S06 }  Wordall  v.  Smidi, 
1  Caoop.  S33,  and  Rice  e.  Sai^nt,  and  sereral  cdtas  cited  in 
this;  RtsU  v.  Roll,  a.  1,  s.  11. 

lA&.m.        ^8.  A  assigns  goods  to  B,  wfti  eojuKtisn,  he  is  not  lo  take 

Kjdlf.BolLp^^3i,^,,;^^,^^^^  This  is  fraudulent,  as  boM  is  no  modi- 
fied interest  in  B,  or  any  special  purpote,  as  above^  for  A^  eon* 
tinued  possession ;  such  a  possespion  is  not  consistent  with  the 
deed.  And  Bomet  J.  b  1  Atk.  167,  referrutt|  (d  Rjall  a.  RoD, 
a.  1,  s.  11,  said,  **  there  is  no  distinction  wSedier  the  sale  be 
abioluie  or  eondUumal.  CSoorts  of  equitj  dSA  juries  are  id 
consider  upon  the  whole  evidence,  whether  the  cooveyanoe 
was  made  with  a  Tiew  to  defraud  or  not.^  As  to  goods,  posses- 
sion is  viewed  as  evidence  of  ownershiwY  not  so'nS*  io  lands ; 
New.  on  Con.  377.  The  mortgaged  of  ^xmIs  is  viewed  as  the 
true  owner,  and  ought  to'have  actual  possession  ;  but  then  an 
^exception,  as  of  goods  at  sea  &c.  See  the  cases  Brown  v. 
Strathcote,  Ch.  44,  a.  3,  s.  6 ;  Rolleston  t^.  Hibbert,  Ch.  44, 
a.  3,  s.  7  ;  Gardner  v.  Dutch,  Ch.  171,  a.  1,  s.  15;  Bourne  tr. 
Dodson,  1  Atk.  153, 157  ;  2  Vesey  272 ;  Atkinson  v.  MaKng, 
Ch.  32,  a.  3,  s.  3.  A  bond  assigned  must  be  detivered,  except 
legally  held  by  a  third  person,  1  Atk.  176  ;  1  Bro.  C.  C.  125. 
But  book  debts  assigned,  notice  is  enough,  as  they  cannot  be 
delivered  ;  1  Atk.  176  ;  nor  can  fixtures  be ;  1  Atk.  172. 

^  9.  .^  debtor  may  prefer  one  or  wiore  creditors.  See  the 
cases,  English,  and  American.  Insolvency,  Ch.  39,  Elstwick 
V.  Cailland.  Ch.  32,  a.  1,  s.  34,  and  8  D.  b  E.  528  ;  5  D. 
b  E.  528  ;  5  D.  &;  E.  238  :  Holdberd  r.  Anderson,  Ch.  32, 
a.  1,  s.  27 ;  4  East  1 ;  1  Burr.  478,  481 ;  Linto  e.  Bartlett, 
Ch.  32,  a.  1,  s.  33  ;  Divon  v.  Watts,  a.  1  ;  Hague  v.  Roleston 
Ch.  168,  a.  1,  s.  5  ;  Harmon  v.  Fisher,  Ch.  32,  a.  1,  s.  33  ; 
Cowp.629  ;  See  number  10  &c. 

Gllb*R^""      §  10.  One  insolvent  cannot  make  voluntary  eonveyancesy  or 

New.  on  Con.  884,  886,  886.-3  Co.  81.— 4  Craise  398,  Lush  v.  Wtllrinson.— Stileman  t.  Ash- 
down,  2  AUt.  477.— Walker  ».  Barrows,  1  Atk.  98.— Fryer  v.  Flood,  I  Bro.  C.C.  160.-8  Ves. 
Jr.  196,  aOO.— Crisp  v.  Pratt,  Cro.  Car.  648,  651.— Lilly  v,  Osborne,  8  P.  W.  298.  Buying  in 
Irust  for  the  insolvent's  family,  2  Ch.  Ca.  26.-1  P.  W.  608 ;  same  as  a  volantaiy  settle- 
ment, 2  Vem.  67, 120,  Bosh  o.  Andrews,  id.  688.— Fletcher  v.  Sidley,  2  Vera.  490.— Proe- 
tor  V.  Warren,  See  Ck.  Ca.  78.-2  Ves,  11,  Towosend  ».  Wyndham.— 1  Veatr.  194.-1  Atk. 
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setilemeniy  that  is  for  love  and  affection.    There  are  many  cases    Ch.  32. 
to  these  points,  English  and  American.   As  1  Vesey  27  ;  2  Ve-    Art.  13. 
sey  11 ;  Amb.  121,  Parker  v.  Proctor  &c.  ante;    reasoning   V-^VX-/ 
in  Cadogan  v.  Kennett  5  Vesey  387;  New.  on  Con.  383,  lis.— 2Atk. 
390,  387.     O/i  the  13th  El.  it  must  be  proved  the  person  493.— 2Vern. 
making  a  voluntary  conveyance,  was  indebted  at  the  tme^  and  q  ^T^  [^ 
so  as  not  to  leave  enough  to  pay  all  his  debts,  or  to  make  him-  — ^  Vesey  jr. 
selfinsolvent;  1   Atk.  93;  2  Bro.  C.  C.  90 ;  5  Vesey  384.  ^{J'^^^^ 
It  is  well  observed  that  every  man  must  be  indebted  more  or  g  ves.  jr.  19»^ 
less,  even  if  he  pays  his  bills  weekly.     Hence  the  word  in-  — l  Ves.  jr. 
debted  in  the  13th  El.  must  mean  something  more  ;  and  what  c^®c~^27  — 
better  rule  can  there  be,  than  a  voluntary  conveyance  to  a  4  id.  270. — 
wife  or  child,  which  leaves  the  debtor,  making  it  insolventy^^^^^-^f 
that  is,  unable  to  pay  his  creditors  ;  as  then,  he  must  make  207.— 8  D*& 
his  voluntary  conveyance,  knowing  all  this ;  so  with  intent  to  E.  621, 631, 
defraud  or  delay  them.     If  not  indebted,  natural  love  and*  af-  ^".'*"  ^  ^^' 
fection  alone,  is  a  good  consideration  against  creditors.     This  wusmore', 
must  mean  when  he  remains  clearly  able  to  pay  them,  as  then  cxr.— Salk. 
there  is  no  fraud,  no  mala  fides.     The  true  principle  is  laid  31^1^.555^ 
down  by  lord  Hardwicke,  who  said,  "  if  there  be  a  voluntary  1  Atk.  276.— 
conveyance  of  real  estate  or  chattel  interest,  by  one  not  in-  ^  ^®*-  ^1^7^ 
debted  at  the  time,  though  he  afterwards  becomes  indebted,  ^Amb.  ai9i^ 
if  that  conveyance  was  for  a  child,  and  no  particular  evidence 
or  badge  of  fraud,  to  deceive  or  defraud  subsequent  creditors, 
that  will  be  good  ;  but  if  any  marks  of  fraud,  collusion,  or  in- 
tent to  deceive  subsequent  creditors  appear,  that  will  make  it 
void."     The  same  principles  hold,  as  to  after  purchasers,  and 
all  acts  for  the  suppression  of  fraud  must  be  Uberally  constru- 
ed ;  and  though  the  grantor  be  not  in  debt,  yet  if  he  conveys 
evidently  to  cheat  subsequent  creditors  or  purchasers  and  so  to 
defraud  them,  his  case  must  be  within  these  statutes  13  b  27 
El. ;  but  not  every  voluntary  settlement,  conveyance,  or  gift,, 
even  by  one  in  debt,  can  be  void,  as  the  richest  man  must  al- 
ways owe  some  debts — small  family  bills,  at  least.  Therefore,, 
it  was  held  in  Lush  v,  Wilkinson,  necessary  to  impeach  a  set-    * 
tlement  on  the  wife  after  marriage,  under  13  El.  the  hus- 
band must  be  proved  to  have  been  indebted  at  the  time,  and 
to  the  extent  of  insolvency.     **  It  must  depend  on  this  whetlier 
he   was   in  solvent   circumstances   at   the   time."     Held    a 
voluntary  settlement  valid,  all  the  creditors,  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  bemg  satisfied.     The  bankrupt  laws  out  of  the 
case,  *'  a  debtor  may  assign  aU  his  effects  for  the  benefit  of 
particular  creditors,"  per  Lord  Kenyon.     He  also  said  "  I  ad- 
mit that  if  this  were  a  voluntary  deed,  the  law  says  it  is  fraud- 
ulent.    It  was  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  not  volunta- 
ry."  And  "  courts  will  not  weigh  the  consideration  in  very  nice 
scales,  if  it  be  an  honest  transaction ;"  '*  very  small  consider* 
VOL  I.  85 
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Ch.  32.  ttiofis  hiTS  been  bdden  sufficient  to  give  YaUdBtj  to  t  deed,** 
Jrt.  13.  where  fair  and  honest,  be.  I  Ch.  Ca.  105;  2  Ler.  105; 
K^^YSj  3  Wils.  356»  368,  Roe  v.  Mihini ;  3  P.  W.  246,  26A,  Johnson 

«•  Legard  ;  Sugden  469,  Fairfield  «.  Birch,  id. 
wTl^iU?*      ^  ^^'  '''^^^  ovouleil  by  Ae  13  jEStv.,  ars  alio  void  again$t 
60i.-rl  Ck     ^^  eredt^orf.    This  position  must  be  viewed  io  connexioo 
R.  6o:— a       with  the  last,  that  is,  the.  debtor  mnst  be  insolvent ;  tbea  per- 
^I^J^^Il^^    haps  a  voluntary  conveyance  may  be  deemed  ta  have  respect 
9.  fiarit.        to  them,  and  made  with  an  intent  to  defraud  tbem.    But  sap- 
pose  before  they  become  creditors,  be  becomes  rich,  and  is 
so  when  they  trust  him ;  but  before  he  pays  them  1m  is  apm 
bsolvent ;  can  they  possibly  have  recourse  to  the  first  laiol- 
vency  ?  According  to  our  decisions,  one  becoming  a  cieAtor 
fifier  the  voluntary  cmiveyance  is  made  and  known,  baa  no 
right  to  complain  of  it.    See  Adams  v*  Adams,  Parker  t. 
Fhroctor,  be.  above.   And  these  are  the  best  decisiooB.    There 
may  however  be  an  exception,  as  where  the  deed  is  unre- 
corded and  unknown  to  him,  or  actually  made  with  a  design 
to  affect  after  creditors.  The  18  El.  extends  also  to  Ihrfeitores. 
lf«w.oiiCoD.      ^  12.     Conitiaeii  in  fraud  of  purchaterM^  37  El.  ch.  4. 
SEo^Cii!^""  recited  at  large,  Ch.  109,  and  there  explained  in  put }  as  al- 
Ab^m  to    so  our  own  statutes  of  the  same  kind*    See  Doe  «.  Rondedge ; 
680— <2raa-    Ncwstead  e.  Searle ;  Twyne's  case,  as  it  shows  bow  37  El. 
elli^^DeMus!  ^^"^  ^®  common  law,  as  to  an  efier  purchaser.    By  that 
Ch.  R2e4,     law,  as  to  him,  ^ifrauduUni  deed  was  valid  ;  as  when  it  wu 
Pledger  r.      made,  it  was  no  injury  or  fraud  to  him.  Goocbe's  case,  and  sun- 
'        *  dry  others,  English  and  American ;  and  the  result  thereof  there 
stated.     In  applying  the  27  El.  it  will  be  observed,  that  that 
act  was  passed,   when  scarcely  any  deeds  were  recorded : 
hence,  miglit  start  up  at  any  time  to  overreach  fair  purchasers 
for  valuable  consideration.  But  as  nearly  all  our  American  deeds 
are  recorded,  an  after  purchaser  cannot  be  deceived  in  regard 
to  real  estate.     A  part  of  tliis  act  has  never  been  practised 
upon  in  the  United  States,  that  part  which  works  a  forfeiture  of 
a  year's  value,  and  six  months  imprisonment.     Nor  does  the 
act  affect  any  conveyance  made  bona  fide^  and  for  a  good 
^  ^      consideration.     The  great  question  is,  when  ig  a  voluntary  con* 

893, 398  —     veyance  void  against  a  subsequent  purchaser^  for  a  valuable  con* 
3  Co.  83,       sideration  ?  By  the  English  authorities,  every  such  conveyance 
Jones°-^l       *•'  though  he  has  notice  of  it.   It  has  been  held  that  the  words 
AUe.  188.        in  this  act,  other  good  consideration,  mean  valuable  considera- 
tion, and  this  must  mean,  as  said  in  Doe  t;.  Routledge,  a  real 
adequate  consideration,  or  tlie  act  is  all  nonsense ;  for  other- 
wise a  family  settlement,  fairly  made  by  a  rich  man,  not  in 
debt,  might  be  overturned  by  an  after  conveyance,  even  for 
love  and  affection,  or  for  a  single  dollar. 
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But  when  it  is  said  that  by  English  cases,  every  volurUarjf    Ch.  33« 
conveyance  is  void  against  an  after  purchaser,  though  he  have    Art.  13. 
notice  of  it ;  it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  conveyances  \t^\^\j 
called  voluntary  were  in  fact  for  valuable  considerations,  in  oth- 
er family  provisions  &c. ;  as  1  Ch.  Ca.  99,  Douglass  v.  Waad 
h  al.  and  so  valid.     The  cases  cited  to  prove  the  general  po- 
sition, are  Cro.  J.  168;  Pr.  Ch.  13;  1  Atk.  264;    Town- 
send  V.  Windham,  above;  2   Vesey    iO;  Sid.  133;  1  Ch. 
Ca.  216 ;  5  Co.  60,  61 ;  1  Eq.  Ca.  Abr.  334  ;  2  Bro.  C.  C. 
148. 

Newland  (398)  affirms,  he  can  find  no  case  in  which  any  Oxiey  v.  Lee, 
but  a  valuable  consideration  will  support  a  conveyance,  against  cb^^R2^_ 
a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration  ;  but  admits  cases  i  ch.  R.  276. 
appear  the  other  way,  but  thinks  they  were  decided  on  differ^  ~2  Lev.  106. 
ent  grounds  ;  as  1  Vern.  467.  The  deft,  purchased  with  no-  _i  vent. 
tice  of  the  lease,  and  took  collateral  security;  1  Lev.  150,  198,  Bradish 
237,  Jenkins  ir.  Keymis,  was  a  consideration  paid.     New-  ^-  P*^*'J;'r?, 

,        —        -  All  r>         j-iT-k.  ■»-*        11         •  1        o     Johns.  Cb.  K. 

Stead  i;.  Searles,  see  Ch.  109,  a.  9,  Doe  i;.  Routledge,  id.     bo  6&o.-^  Heo. 
2  Wils.  366,  Hamertou  r.  Mitton,  was  also  such  considera-  ^  Won.  48«, 
tion.     ]  Mod.  119,  and  sundry  cases  there  cited.     And  the  codtt.-^ee 
valuable  consideration  may  arise  after  the  voluntary  deed  is  18  Ves.jr.92. 
made,  1  Sid.   133;  3  Lev.  687,  as  by  the  marriage  being  ^^^jq^m 
had,  or  by  a  second  conveyance  ;  as  if  A  fraudulently  convey  r,  459^  \^^. ' 
to  B,  and  B,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  convey  to  C,  and  ten  v.  Travis. 
A  convey  (having  entered)  to  D,  for  a  valuable  considera-  ""^®  ^^'  ®^ 
tion ;  C  shall  hold  the  estate.     See  also  Sutton  v.  Lord,  a. 
2,  s.  2,  and  Goodale  v.  Nichols,  a.2,  s.  1 ;  same  principle.  Kirk 
V.  Clark,  Pr.  Ch.  276,  as  to  power  of  revocation. 

So  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  pre- 
vaib  agftinst  one  by  contract,  in  equity,  if  there  be  no  notice 
of  the  previous  contract  to  sell,  and  before  it  is  executed, 
and  such  bond  fide  purchaser  wiU  hold  the  estate.  It  is  not 
settled  how  far  the  consideration  of  marriage  extends  in  a  set« 
tlement,  if  to  coUaterali. 

^13.  One  party  signs  and  the  other  accepts^  how  binding*  2  Caines*  R 
A  contract  is,  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  required  to  be  in  JJ|^^J[^*al! 
writing,  and  acts  are  to  be  done  by  both  parties  ;  and  he,  who 
is  to  perform  a  principal  part,  signs,  and  the  other  accepts*— 
the  contract  binds  both. 

^  14.  Parol  promise  to  make  good^  short  measures  of  land^  Kirby  23, 
w  void.     As  where  a  piece  of  land  was  sold,  supposed  to  Bradley  r. 
cQptain  sixty  acres,  and  described  by  metes  and  bounds  in     ^  ^^  ' 
the  deed ;  and  a  parol  promise  at  die  time  of  the  sale  was 
made,  that  the  seller  would  satisfy  the  purchaser  for  any  de- 
ficiency, short  of  sixty  acres*     Held  void  by  the  statute. 

^  \bp  A  parol  contract  in  part  execuied^  wiU  be  carried  in-  « l>»y*«  Ca. 
i<y  effect,  though  for  the  sale  (glands.    As  by  the  purchaser's  f^otcwSS^ 
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45. — ^9  Johns. 
R.  337,  344, 
Sturtevant  v. 

Ballard 3 

Caines*  R. 
182.— 2 
Cainei'  Ca. 
In  £.  301. 


paying  part  of  the  purchase  money,  and  making  repairs^ 
Enough  it  appear  in  evidence  the  contract  was  in  writing. 

vj  16.  A  voluntary  sale  of  goods,  with  an  agreement  in  the 
deed,  or  out  of  it,  that  the  vendor  may  keep  possession,  is 
void  as  against  creditors,  except  in  special  cases,  and  for  spe- 
cial reasons,  to  be  shown  and  approved  by  the  court.  A,  by 
a  regular  bill  of  sale  sold  to  B,  August  29,  1810,  certain  ar- 
ticles, the  tools  of  his  trade,  for  a  sum  of  •  money  B  paid  A, 
and  A  was  to  use  them  three  months  ;  C  got  judgment  against 
A,  August  2,  1810,  and  took  out  a  scire  f ados  and  delivered 
it  to  the  officer,  Nov.  28,  1810,  who  seized  said  articles,  then 
in  A's  actual  possession,  and  sold  them  to  satisfy  C's  execu- 
tion. Held,  the  sale  to  B,  not  accompanied  with  actual  de- 
livery, was  fraudulent  and  void  as  against  C,  a  judgment  cred- 
itor.    A  shewed  the  tools  as  his  to  the  officer. 

§  1 7.  Evidence  of  fraud  or  not.  There  is  none  if  A  mort- 
gage his  land,  and  then  contract  to  convey  it  to  me  free  of 
incumbrance  &c.  in  four  years,  on  my  paying  him  a  sum  nam- 
ed, though  he  do  not  mention  the  mortgage,  because  he  may 
discharge  the  mortgage  in  time  so  to  convey ;  decided  in  as- 
sumpsii  for  money  had  and  received  to  recover  back  the 
monies  paid  A,  being  but  a  part  of  said  sum ;  9  Johns.  R.  126, 
127,  Greenby  v,  Cheevers. 

^18.  JSToris  there  any  evidence  of  fraud  where  a  person  fairly 
buys  the  debtor's  property,  where  an  execution  against  him  has 
long  slept  in  the  officer's  hands.  As  where  in  New  York  ^Ji.fa, 
issued  April  14,  1810,  against  A  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff, 
and  in  April  1811,  B  bought  a  cow  of  A,  bond  fide,  without 
any  intent  to  defeat  the  execution,  which  lay  dormant  in  the 
officer's  hands  till  May  25,  181 1,  when  he  seized  and  sold  the 
cow.  Held,  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  an  actual  levy  on 
the  goods  of  A,  the  sale  of  the  cow  to  B  was  valid,  and  not 
rendered  fraudulent  by  the  execution.  This  case  tends  to 
prove  the  execution  is  not  a  fixed  lien  on  the  debtor's  personal 
estate  till  actually  seized  &,c. 

i^  19.  Error  to  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia setting;  in  Alexandria,  under  Virginia  law  ;  and  held,  that  if 
a  magistrate  has  received  a  deed  of  trust  from  an  insolvent 
debtor,  and  this  deed  was  fraudulent  in  law  as  to  creditors,  tbe 
magistrate  cannot  sit  in  the  discharge  of  this  debtor,  and  when 
it  is  so  obtained,  it  is  void.  Decided  on  a  state  of  facts  in  the 
nature  of  a  special  verdict  agreed  on  by  the  parties  ;  5  Cranch 
363,  368,  Slacum  u.  Simms  k.  al. 

<^  20.  The  statute  of  Virginia  requires  only  that  the  promise 
be  in  writing ;  but  the  English  statute  requires  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  writing,  5  Cranch  142,  154,  Violett  r.  Patton  ;  see 
Agreement.     An  action  by  the  endorsee  against  the  endoj:- 
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ser  of  a  note  made  by  one  Brooks  who  was  insolvent ;  the  Cu.  33. 
endorsement  was  made  On  a  blank  piece  of  paper  ;  see  Sum-  Art.  1. 
ner  v.  Parsons,  Russel  t;.  Langstaff,  Pillans  &  Rose  v.  Van 
Merop  &;  al.,  Collins  t;.  Emett,  in  other  chapters.  The  en- 
dorsement was  viewed  as  a  letter  of  credit  to  Brooks.  By  the 
Virginia  act  the  maker  of  a  note,  if  solvent,  must  be  sued  be- 
fore  recourse  is  had  to  the  endorser,  and  if  the  maker  be  in- 
solvent, the  jury  decides  if  a  suit  against  him  would  produce 
the  money  ;  Lee  v.  Love,  1  Call  497  ;  Johnson  v,  Ronald, 
4  Munford  77,  as  to  the  word  promise  &c. 

^21.  Theruhy  caveat  emptor j  in  equity ^  though  it  holds  as 
to  visible  defects  in  property,  it  does  not  as  to  the  fraudulent 
concealment  of  them  by  the  vendor,  Sugden's  Vendors  &c. 
221,  230,  and  cases  cited.  The  purchaser  must  notice  the 
quality  of  the  land  or  a  way  over  it ;  Oldfield  v.  Round,  5  Ves. 
jr.  608,  509.  As  to  defective  description,  Calverly  v.  Wil- 
liams, 1  Ves.  jr.  210,  213  ;  Shirley  v.  Davies,  6  Ves.  jr.  678. 
False  or  fraudulent  descriptions  by  the  vendor,  the  purchaser 
may  in  law  and  equity  rescind  the  contract ;  Fenton  v.  Brown, 
14  Ves.  jr.  144  ;  Grant  v.  Munt,  Coop.  176  ;  not  if  he  knew 
it  was  false  ;  Dyer  v.  Hargrave,  10  Ves.  jr.  606  ;  Mayo  v. 
Purul,  3  Munf.  243. 


CHAPTER  XXXHL 


ACTION  OF  ASSUMPSrr.    FREIGHT. 


Art.  1.   General  principles. 

§  1 .  Though  freight  is  often  secured  by  covenant  or  charter-  See  Charter 
party,  and  is  recovered  in  action  of  covenant,  yet  often  also  it  ]03.— Imp.  ' 
is  recovered  in  assumpsit,  either  indebitatus  assumpsit  or  quan-  M.  F.  276, 
turn  meruit.     It  is  first  material  to  consider  what  freight  is,  ^H} ^"** 
and  when  due.     As  the  cases  may  be  very  numerous,  and  the  113*  , 
principles  on  which  they  all  rest  are  but  few  and  plain,  the 
subject  will  be  best  understood  by  attending  to  the  principles 
on  which  freight  becomes  due  and  is  recoverable.  The  safety  1  Esp.  113. 
of  the  ship  is  the  mother  of  freight,  "  and  where  no  freight  is 
earned  by  the  ship,  the  mariners  have  no  title  to  wages." 

Freight  is  the  hire  of  a  ship,  or  part  of  one,  for  conveying  Insurance  on 
goods  from  one  port  to  another ;  or  is  the  sum  agreed  on  by  ch^'fo  *^e, 
the  owner  .and  the  merchant  for  the  use  of  the  vessel,  and  is 
a  lien  on  the  goods.     On  a  general  principle  an  owner  of  a 
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4  Mass.  R. 
A72,  Pearce 
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t9$B9i  bit  AQ  ictioo  (»f  offtMipti^  agauist  rnqr  peimo  iriw 
(without  d8od)  upeff  hn^  or  traoBporu  liig  good*  in  ber ;  but 
tbe  geoera]  priocipla  i«  coolroUi^  io  iooia  c«M9  hj  ctftiio 
Mubliahed  rules*    Tbef»e  are  : 

Fint  If  «  oN^robfuit  biras  a  ship,  and  do  oot  fully  load  ber^ 
without  big  oooaent  tbe  master  cannot  take  io  otber  goodie 
witbput  accouDtifig  to  bim  for  tbe  freight* 

^  3.  SeoMid*  Tbouj^  tbe  merchant  do  not  load  AefyU  quaiK 
tily  of  goods  agreed  on,  ]ret  be  shall  pay  tbe  whole  freigbt  t  "mI 
if  he  load  more,  yet  be  sbaU  pay  for  tbe  excess. 

^  S,  Third.  If  a  time  be  appomted,  and  oitber  the  sUp  he  not 
leady  Io  take  in,  or  the  merchant  to  put  on  board,  the  parties 
9re  at  liberty  and  have  a  remedy  by  action  for  tbe  detriment. 

^  4.  Fourth.  If  a  part  be  on  board,  and  aome  miafiurtime  pre- 
vent tbe  merchant  sending  the  whde  in  time,  the  neater  may 
contract  with  another  and  have  ireigbty  as  damagea  far  the  time 
they  were  on  board  longer  thaa  limited.  On  tbe  otber  baod, 
if  the  veasel  be  pot  ready,  the  merchant  may  ship  the  remaa- 
der  of  bis  goods  on  board  another  vessel,  and  recover  daangw 
against  the  master  for  tbe  rest. 

^  6.  Fifth.  If  aship  be  freighted  out  and  in,(oroptand  home) 
there  is  no  freight  due  till  the  whole  voyage  is  perlbfmed,  n 
therefore  the  ship  perish  coming  home,  the  whole  freight  is 
lost ;  so  if  captured,  unless  due  from  the  captors  &c. 

§  6.  Sixth.  The  master  shall  take  no  freight  for  any  goods  lost 
by  shipwreck,  plundered  by  pirates,  or  taken  by  the  enemy, 
unless  the  ship  and  goods  be  redeemed.  In  which  case  be 
shall  be  paid  his  freight  to  the  place  where  he  was  taken,  upon 
contributing  to  the  redemption. 

^  7.  Seventh.  The  master  shall  be  paid  his  freight  for  the 
goods  saved  from  shipwreck,  and  in  case  he  cannot  get  a  vessel 
to  carry  them  to  the  place  where  they  were  bound,  he  shall  be 
paid  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  already  gone  ;  this 
must  mean  if  the  merchant  receive  his  goods.  And  if  the  mas- 
ter have  another  ship  ready  to  carry  the  goods  to  their  place 
of  destination,  and  the  owner  of  them  takes  them  himself,  yet 
the  master  shall  have  his  full  freight,  for  then  the  master  is 
ready  to  do  as  the  circumstances  require. 

The  pit.  carried  money  for  the  deft,  to  India,  on  half  profits, 
in  lieu  of  freight  and  commissions.  Part  of  the  goods  were 
lost.  There  was  a  pro6t  on  the  part  not  lost,  and  no  proGt 
on  the  whole  taken  together.  The  court  decided  that  the  ship 
owner  was  not  entided  to  any  of  the  profits  on  the  goods  not 
lost,  as  the  whole  adventure  was  to  be  considered. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  specie  was  shipped  on  a  voy- 
age from  tbe  United  States  to  Sumatra,  and  back  to  Europe, 
the  owners  of  the  ship  to  have  half  profits  io  lieu  of  freight ;  at 
Sumatra  the  property  of  the  owners  and  shipper  was  invested  in 
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%  cirgo  for  Europe  atid  there  sold^  and  thdre  the  supercargo    Cit.  38. 
caused  them  to  be  credited  with  their  respective  proportions    Art.  1* 
of  the  proceeds.     The  share  of  the  owners  was  duly  remitted  \^y^J 
to  them  with  half  the  profits  on  the  adventure  of  the  shipper, 
who  having  directed  a  particular  appropriation  of  his  share, 
the  same  remained  in  a  merchant's  hands,  hj  whose  failure  a 
loss  accrued  thereon.     This  was  the  shipper's  loss,  of  which 
the  ship  owners  were  not  liable  to  bear  any  part. 

In  this  case  also  A  hired  one  fourth  of  a  vessel  for  a  voyage  6  Man.  R. 
at  a  certain  sum  per  month.  In  the  voyage  she  was  wrecked,  262,267,Cof- 
and  the  cargo  was  transported  to  the  agreed  port  of  delivery. 
Held,  the  owner  shall  receive  the  hire  as  if  the  voyage  had 
been  performed,  deducting  the  expenses  of  transporting  the 
goods  from  the  wreck  to  this  port  5  held  also,  A  must  pay  his 
fourth  part  of  this  transportation  from  the  wreck  to  the  port  of 
delivery  :  held  3.  A,  the  freighter,  paid  none  of  the  expense 
of  landing  his  goods  at  the  place  of  wreck,  (Eastham,)  but  this 
fell  on  the  freight,  but  was  considered  as  receiving  his  goods 
after  there  landed.  In  fact,  as  the  owner  of  the  vessel  deliv- 
ered A's  goods  at  their  destined  port,  (Biddeford,)  A  paid  fuU 
ireight.  The  expense  by  land  from  Eastham  to  Biddeford 
was  deducted  out  of  the  whole  freight ;  this  expense  he  paid* 

Further  rules  laid  down  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  the  court. 

^  8.  Eighth.  If  a  freighted  ship  become  accidentally  disabled  2  Ban*.  882, 
on  her  voyage,  without  the  fault  of  the  master,  he  has  his  option  ^»  ^^^  ^ 
of  two  things,  either  to  refit  his  vessel,  if  he  can  in  convenient  i  '\v',  bT.  i9a 

time,  or  to  hire  another  to  carry  the  goods  to  the  port  of  de Abbot  IM, 

livery.  If  the  merchant  disagrees  to  this,  and  will  not  let  him  ???'"''^°"^'* 
do  so,  the  master  will  be  entitled  to  the  whole  freight  for  the 
full  voyage  ;"  and  if  he  '^  hire  another  ship  to  complete  the 
voyage,"  ''  he  shall  have  his  freight  of  the  goods  to  be  reckoned, 
according  to  their  proportion  to  the  whole  cargo,  and  the 
goods  shall  pay  the  costs  of  their  salvage."  It  seems  to  follow 
from  this  rule,  that  if  the  master  will  not  do  so  where  he  can, 
and  carry  the  goods  to  the  port  of  delivery,  he  shall  lose  all 
his  freight. 

(^  9.  Ninth.  ^^  As  to  the  value  of  the  goods  it  is  nothing  to  tlie 
master  of  the  ship,  whether  the  goods  are  spoiled  or  not,  pro- 
vided the  freighter  takes  them.  It  is  enough  the  master  has 
carried  them  ;  for  by  so  doing  he  has  earned  his  freight,  and 
the  merchant  shall  be  obliged  to  take  all  or  none  ;  he  shall  not 
take  some  and  abandon  the  rest."  '^  If  he  abandon  all,  he  is 
excused  the  freight,  and  he  may  abandon  all,  though  they  are 
not  all  lost." 

These  rules,  eight  and  nine,  were  laid  down  in  this  case, 
viz:   the  deft.,  Lyde,  shipped  1501   quintals  of  fish  in  the* 
Sarah  from  Newfoundland  to  tiiibon,  at  2#*  freight  a  ^intal. 


Cb.  3p.     Vidi  oiMt  tt  Nevfeundland   10s.  6d.  ^  the  pits,  shipped  94ft 
Art.  !•      quiataJs;  duBUidthe  ship  they  insured,  but  not  (he  frgigbl  on 
f^ry^/   ^fl  1^01  qobttlB.    Nov.  27,  1756,  she  sailed  from  St.  Johns, 
ud  had  .Men  on  her  voyage  sevemeen  days,  when,  Dec.  14, 
she  wu  taken  bj  a  French  ship  within  four  days'  sail  of  Lis- 
bon.    The  o^itaiD,  officers,  and  crew  (except  one  man  aod  a 
boy)  were  put  on  board  the  French  ship.    Dec.  17,  (he  Sarah 
was  retaken  by  a  British  ship,  and  Dec.  29,  carried  into  B'ld- 
doford,  in  England  ;  there  the  pits,  abandoned  the  ship  and 
■_^-  ;■ ;        the  945  quintals.     The  deft,  had  his  fish  of  the  recaptors,  and 
paid  them  6t.  a  quintal,  salvage,  at  the  rate  of  one  half.    The 
(U)  could  not  be  sold  in  England  for  more  than  lOt.  a  quintal. 
KlboB  was  deemed  the  best  market ;  there  the  deft,  sent  his 
fab  wijhout  delay,  and  there  sold  it  at  5a.  6d.  a  quintal,  clear 
of  freight  there,  and  all  expenses  attending  the  sale  there.  The 
ftdgbt  from  Biddsford  to  Lisbon  was  higher  than  from  New- 
'  ibundland.to  L^mn.     All  the  distance  from  the  place  of  cap- 
ture 10  BiddeftHtl  was  out  of  the  ship's  course. 

Judnnent  for  the  pits,  for  freight  on  the  half  saved,  for  die 
part  of  the  royage  performed  before  the  capture ;  that  is, 
coaqMitiog  the  myage  at  twantyHiae  daya,  fre^it  ms  aUBwad 
for  seroDteeo.  " 

The  court  added,  that  there  was  a  capttn*  tridtoat  the  niA- 
ter'a  fault,  andia  recapture,  the  deft,  did  net  abwidao,  biA 
took  his  gixids,  and  did  not  require  the  mastw  to  cany  then 
to  Lisbon.  Some  freight  then  is  due,  for  the  Ereighter  recNv- 
ed  his  goods.  This  was  computed  as  above.  The  salvage, 
one  half,  was  considered  the  same  as  if  half  the  goods  had 
been  lost.  Abbot  201,  has  the  same  Idea,  that  the  expenses 
paid  for  saving  the  goods  must  be  viewed  as  so  much  of  them 
lost;  hence,  if  a  bale  of  goods  sell  for  $100,  and  $75  have 
been  paid  for  the  expenses  of  saving  diem,  three  quarters  of 
them  must  be  considered  as  lost.  So  in  the  Sarah's  case,  Sx. 
a  quintal  on  the  fish,  half  the  value  having  been  paid  as  tal- 
vage,  half  was  viewed  as  lost,  and  freight  allowed  on  the  other 
half  ^ro  rata  ilinerig.  In  Coffin  ti.  Storer  our  court  said,  this 
rule  adopted  In  Luke  v.  Lyde  "  is  manifestly  unjust." 
MbI.  Lex  ^  10.  Tenth  rule.  If  a  master  state  that  his  ship  shall  take  in  a 

*•""■■  99IO      certain  lading,  and  he  take  in  more,  especially  of  other  men, 
iw!~^     *   ^^  ^'^^^  ''^^  ^'  '"^  freight.     And  in  such  case,  if  goods  be 
cast  overboard  in  a  storm,  the  master  shall  bear  the  loss,  and 
there  shall  be  no  contribution  or  average. 

{}  11.  Eleventh.  If  a  ship  freighted  for  one  port  enter  mto  an- 
other by  reason  of  storms,  or  some  force  against  the  master's 
will,  the  goods  shall  be  transported  to  the  port  of  delivery  at  bis 
charge.  And  if  one  compel  the  master  to  overload  his  ship, 
he  is  Uable  to  make  the  toaster  whole. 
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^  12.  Twelfth.  If  a  merchant  freight  a  ship  with  aU  her  fur-    Cr.  33. 
niture  by  the  month,  he  to  man  and  victual  her,  and  contract    JLri.  1. 
with  the  owner  to  pay  him  for  the  use  of  the  ship  and  furniture  V^^V^^ 
£%0  every  month,  at  her  return  to  the  Thames ;  and  after  being 
abroad  about  two  years  she  is  lost  in  coming  home,  the  master 
shall  have  his  freight  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  for  the  money  is 
due  monthly.     Quasre,  as  to  a  part  of  a  month. 

^  13.  After  the  mortgage  of  a  ship  the  mortgagee  cannot  l  H.  Bl.  1I7. 
have  assumpsit  for  the  freight  till  he  takes  possession  ;  for  the  ^t^^iennfr^ 
mortgager  while  he  retains  possession  is  owner  as  to  all  the  ry  v.  BUck- 
world  ;  he  bears  the  expenses  and  is  to  reap  the  profits ;  nor  BV*^?5"?a?' 
does  assumpsit  lie  against  the  mortgagee  for  necessaries  pro-  ja'cksonv.  ' 
vided  for  her  before  he  takes  possession.     See  MortgageSi  Vemon. 
Ch.  112. 

^  14.  Freight  to  a  neutral  master,  on  enemy's  goods,  can  8  T.  R  828» 
be  setded  only  in  the  admiralty ;   for  it  is  connected  with  the  ?5®||?"*"*  ^ 
prize  quesdon,  as  whether  he  has  forfeited  it  by  having  contra- 
band goods  &c.,  &c.     Hence  assumpsit  does  not  lie  for  such 
master  to  recover  freight  on  such  goods.     But  he  must  sue  in 
the  admiralty,  and  found  his  claim  on  national  law. 

^15.  The  master  may  retain  the  goods,  shipped  on  board  Imp.  M.  P. 
his  vessel,  till  he  is  paid  his  freight ;  but  if  he  parts  with  the  ^  ,Zi2*^°^' 
possession  of  them,  he  must  then  resort  to  his  contract.     And  Mod.  611.— 
he  may  plead  his  lien,  or  give  it  in  evidence.     See  Ch.  44.     ^  Dallas  isa. 

§  16.  If  a  ship  be  freighted  so  much  out  and  so  much  home,  SJjJ.'  JlSL. 
the  outward  freight  shall  be  paid,  though  she  perish  in  return-  Doad.  541. 
ing  home  ;   and  when  the  ship  is  lost,  the  whole  freight,  from  ""*  ^'^-  ^^ 
the  last  place  of  payment,  is  lost,  except  as  8th  and  9th. 

^17.  If  the  master  sail  in  a  tempest,  without  a  pilot,  or  ne-  Wal.  Lei 
cessaries,  or  contrary  to  contract,  he  cannot  demand  freight ;  _3^Bac!  Abr! 
his  claim  to  it  is  forfeited  by  his  misconduct*  697. 

§  18.  The  pits,  took  on  board  of  their  vessel  two  horses  of  the  Atwater  &al. 
deft.,  to  be  carried  from  New  Haven  to  Trinidad,  for  a  freight  court  of  Ei% 
of  $70  each.      Having  been  out  18  days,  and  being  within  rorsinCon- 
2  day's  sail  of  Trinidad,  the  vessel,  without  any  fault  of  her  o**^^^*^"^ 
master  &tc.,  was  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  Dec.  1799, 
and  ordered  for  Guadaloupe.      Three  days  after  she  was  re- 
captured by  the  English,  and  carried  into  Martinico.     The 
said  horses  were  ransomed  at  one  third  of  their  value.     This, 
Pinto,  the  deft.,  paid,  and  received  the  horses  in  good  order, 
and  made  no  objection,  and  sold  them  for  $420,  a  good  price, 
and  before  the  pits,  had  a  reasonable  time  to  proceed  on  the 
voyage  to  Trinidad.     For  Pinto  accepted  the  horses  at  Mar- 
tinico, sold  them  well,  and  did  not  request  them  to  be  carried 
to  Trinidad.     The  court  held,  that  Pinto  was  liable  to  pay 
yV  of  the  freight,  so   much   of  the   passage   having   been 
performed,  after  deducting  the  salvage.  Cases  cited^  1  Brown 
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Ch.  33.     121 ;  7  T.  R.  381 ;  MoDoy  371 ;  2  Burr.  882,  883;  Abbot 
An.  2.      233,  244,  258  ;  2  Johns.  R.  323,  327. 
K^^y^U       Freight^  Insurance  on,  see  Ch.  40,  a.  16,  and  chana-part7 

for,  Ch.  103. 
lOEfut  626,        ^19.  The  ph.,  by  agreement,  let  his  ship  to  the  defts.,  to 
L^dardr.      freight  on  a  voyage  from  Shields  to  Lisbon.      It  was  prerent- 
^*'  ed  by  the  tnemy's  takiag  possession  of  Lisbon,  after  the  ship 

entered   on  the  voyage.      Held,  no  freight  due    pro  raid. 
Freighters  refused  to  receive  the  goods  at  Portsmouth. 
Mats.  Sop.  Art.  2.    Several  further  catety  English  and  Aanerican. 

Jud.  Coart,  ^  j^  rpj^^  contract  was  for  a  voyage  from  Newburyport  to  ooe 
Term  1796,  or  more  of  the  West  India  islands,  and  back  to  Newburyport, 
Richardtr.  at  £22.  lOf.  freight  a  month,  for  each  and  every  month  firom 
ler/*  *  certain  date,  to  her  return  to  Newburyport.     She  discharg- 

ed her  cargo  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  lost  on  her  return 
home. 

^  2.  The  court  allowed  freight  to  the  time  of   her  loss  oa 
the  special  words  in  the  contract,  each  and  every  month.    But 
otherwise  had  it  been  freight  so  much  per  month,  from  such 
date   to  her  return ;    no  freight  could  be  allowed,  because 
then  it  would  have  been  one  entire  contract,  and  that  perform- 
ed but  in  part  by  the  owner.     But  no  interest  was  allowed. 
This  latter  part  of  this  case  differs  in  the  wording  from  the 
12tb  rule  above. 
MaM.  Colony      ^  *^'  ^^^®  decided.      S  shipped  goods  with  B,  to  be  deKv- 
laws,  A.  D.     ered  to  R,  beyond  sea,  he  paying  freight.      B,  on  his  arrival 
1672.  g^j  ^he  pQrt^  teutiered  the  goods  to  R,  and  he  refused  to  receive 

them,  or  pay  the  freight.  B  left  the  goods  in  safe  hands,  by 
good  advice.  It  was  decided  thai  B  could  not  recover  the 
freight  of  S,  but  he  ought  to  have  takeu  it  out  of  the  goods, 
as  the  law  gave  him  a  lien  upon  them  &tc. 
1  H.  Bl.  117,  §  4.  Freight  does  not  belong  to  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship,  till 
120,  Jackson  jjg  has  taken  possession,  nor  till  this  is  done  is  he  liable  for 
necessaries  provided  for  her.  As  where,  February  6,  1787, 
Palmer  gave  a  bond  of  £1500  to  the  deft.,  and  an  absolute 
bill  of  sale  of  the  ship  repaired,  and  an  assignment  of  certain 
goods.  In  this,  it  was  recited  that  the  bill  of  sale  &:c.,  were 
absolute,  and  to  secure  the  £1500,  and  that  the  papers  were  so 
given  to  enable  the  deft,  to  sell  the  ship  and  goods,  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  said  £1500  so  lent,  and  the  interest.  Also 
in  the  assignment,  there  was  a  covenant  from  the  deft,  to  Palm- 
er, that  in  case  he  paid  the  £1500  and  interest  before  the 
ship  and  goods  should  be  so  sold,  then  the  deft,  should  recon- 
vey  the  ship  and  goods  ;  but  nothing  to  prevent  the  deft,  sel- 
ling the  ship  and  goods  before  repaid. 

The  court  decided,  that  the  deft,  was  only  mortgagee,  not 
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Kable  for  provisions,  or  entitled  to  freight,  till  he  got  posses-    Ch.  33. 
sion  ;  nor  liable  for  repairs  or  necessaries.     8  Johns.  R.  159.    Art.  2. 

§  5.  To  make  part  owners  liable  on  account  of  freight,  for  s^^s,^^^ 
the  neglect  of  their  master,  they  must  be  joined  in  the  action.  2  Saik.  440, 
As  where  several  part  owners  placed  a  master  in  their  ship  for  Boson  r. 
wages,  which  ship  usually  transported  goods  for  hire,  and  J.  S.  pJlc.  AbrTsi 
deUvered  goods  to  the  master,  to  be  carried  for  hire,  without 
any  contract  with  the  owners,  and  the  goods  were  spoiled  by 
the  master's  neglect.      Held,  the  owners  were  liable  in  res- 
pect of  their  freight,  and  as  employing  the  master.     But  then 
all  the  owners  are  liable  as  on  contract.      Either  master  or 
owners  may  sue  for  freight.     As  to  joining  them,  see  Ch.  42, 
a.  3. 

§  6.  Freight  pro  rata  itineris.     In  an  action  on  a  charter-  7T.R.38I, 
party,  the  deft,  covenanted  to  pay  so  much  for  freight,  for  9.*^^^ ''•.•'®" 
"  goods  delivered  at  A."     Held,  freight  cannot  be  recovered  Com/D.  24" 
pro  rata  itineris j  if  the  ship  be  wrecked  at  B,  before  her  ar- 
rival at  A,  though  the  deft,  accept  the  goods  at  B.      But  it  is 
added,  perhaps  assumpsit  on  a  quantum  meruit ^  might  have 
been  maintained.     Assumpsit  lies,  2  Johns.  R.  323,  Robinson 
V.  Mar.  Ins.  Com. 

§  7.  In  this  case  it  was  held,  that  if  after  capture  and  con-  Lex  Mcr. 
demnation,  the  sentence  be  reversed  and  the  goods  be  restored,  ^m.  i90,Bail 
"  freight  pro  rata  itineris  is  due,"  and  so  seamen's  wages  in  lla^*.^®"^*^ 
proportion.     Freight  pro  rata  ^c,  see  Abbot  335  to  360. 

§  8.  Assumpsit  for  freight,  of  72  hhds.  of  tobacco,  from  1  East  607, 
Virginia  to  Liverpool.  September  1799,  the  pit.,  master  of  ^*^  ^'  *'®^ 
the  ship  Friendship,  a  general  freighting  ship,  took  this  tobac- 
co on  board  at  Norfolk.  The  vessel  was  consigned  to  Rath- 
bone  and  Co.  at  Liverpool  by  her  owners.  Edward  and 
Thomas  Downing,  of  Philadelphia,  put  on  board  this  tobacco, 
to  be  delivered  at  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Downing,  or  to  his  assigns, 
he  or  they  paying  freight^  6  guineas  a  hhd.  The  bills  of  lad- 
ing were  not  endorsed,  except  the  memorandum,  substituting 
Downing's  name  in  lieu  of  Felton's,  by  consent  of  parties.  . 
The  vessel  arrived  near  to  Liverpool,  and  took  a  pilot,  but 
solely  by  bad  weather  was  driven  on  shore,  and  was  consider- 
ably injured,  and  was  in  further  danger,  when  the  pit.  applied 
to  Rathbone  b  Co.,  his  consignees ;  they  notified  the  several 
consignees  of  goods  on  board,  to  meet,  and  among  others  Fel- 
ton,  whose  name  remained  legible  on  the  bill  of  lading.  They 
met,  and  the  deft,  remarked  that  Downing  &  Co.  were  his 
correspondents,  and  agreed  to  assist  in  saving  the  goods,  if  any 
were  consigned  to  him.  Soon  after  the  meeting  he  received 
an  invoice  of  this  tobacco,  and  a  letter  from  E.  and  T.  Down- 
ing, inclosing  a  bill  of  lading,  in  which  was  Downing's  name 
only.  This  letter  stated  the  tobacco  was  consigned  to  E. 
Downing,  who  meant  to  proceed  to  Liverpool,  and  directed 
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Cb.  SS.  tBiii8uniic6onit,at£40ahhd*,aBd  itrequesleddMdefi.f» 
Jirt*  3.  see  lo  the  sale  of  this  tobacco,  if  E.  Downing  di^  notanm  i» 
^^y^^  Beaaon.  This  was  the  first  transactioD  betweeo  the  Datfrnniff 
and  the  deft  November  18, 1799,  E.  Dowoiiq;  not  haviiig- 
arriwid,  the  deft,  made  an  entry  at  the  custom  hrase  of  this, 
tobacco,  as  was  usual  and  legaL  ^^  In  the  Friendship^  VIrpll-^ 
ia,  O.  Felton,  73  hhds^  105,881  lbs.  tobacco,  American  pne- 
duce,  to  be  warehoused  per  ,  Novendber  19, 1797." 

This  tobacco  was  landed,  and  lodged  in  the  kbg's  wiidipasft 
accordingly.  But  some  part  had  been  lost  in  tibe  stonn,  and 
the  rest  so  damaged,  that  only  30  hhds.  were  good  or  saved. 
December  3,  after  E.  Downinganived  at  Liverpool, the frd^ 
was  demanded  of  the  deft.  The  30  serviceable  hhds.  were 
worth  but  £5  a  hhd.,  without  any  allowance  for  their  freif^ ; 
so,  much  less  than  the  fireigbt. 

The  court,  on  th^se  facts,  decided  that  the  deft,  was  not  lia- 
ble to  pav  any  part  of  the  freight;  for  he  acted  for  E.  Dowii- 
ing,  to  whom  the  tobacco  was  consigned.    The  deft  made  m 
contract  to  pay  the  freight.     The  pU.  should  have  saed  lbs 
shippers ;   and  the  pk.  might  have  kept  the  goods  till  his  Eea 
was  satisfied.    A  freighter  agreed  to  pay  £lfi^,  disbursements 
at  the  foreign  port,  and  fireigbt  the  voyage ;  the  ship  was  loH 
in  returning.     Held,  he  could  not  recover  back  the  i&19S,' 
part  of  the  hire,  or  in  fact  freight,  for  by  the  special  contract, 
the  charter^part)r,  the  master  was  entitled  to  retain  aff'  paid 
him,  though  he  did  not  earn  his  return  freight  from  Marennam 
to  Liverpool.     4  Maul.  &  Sel.  37,  47,  De  Silvale  v.  Kendall, 
cotton  2<  per  pound  freight. 
4  East  34  62       ^  ^*  ^^^^ff^P^^^  by  ED  underwriter  against  the  assured,  for 
Thompson  v.  freight  received  after  an  abandonment,  in  one  of  the   Russian 
^<>wcroft.--   cases  in  jsoo,  1801,  voyage  from  Portsraoutli  to  Riga.     The 
P.  479  —5      ship-owner  first  insured  his  ship  with  A,  and  his  freight  with 
East  288 ;       B,  and  being  notified  of  an  embargo  at  Riga,  abandoned  the 
Syr^Aber    ^^^*P   ^^  ^^^   underwriters   thereon,   and   the   freight   to  the 
Sharp  r     '    Underwriters  on  that,  and  received  from  each  a  total  loss 
Gladstone,      first  engaging  on  each  policy  to  assign  to  the  insurers  res- 
%omt,  *'       pectively,  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  freight,  and  to  account 
accordingly.  Afterwards  the  ship  was  liberated  and  earned  her 
freight ;  this  was  received  by  the  assured,  the  deft.     Held,  he 
was  liable,  for  be  had  received  the  freight  from  the  shippers  of 
the  goods,  and  had  expressly  promised  to  pay  it  over  to  the 
underwriters  on  freight,  who  by  the  abandonment  and  pajrment 
of  the  loss  of  freight,  had  become  entitled  to  it ;    and  that 
without  deducting  the  expenses  of  provisions,  and  wages,  &£c. 
which  before  the  abandoroent  were  charges  on  the  ship-owner, 
and  after  that  on  the  underwriters  on  the  ship,  who  stood  in 
his  pUce.  And  the  pit.,  by  the  judge's  order,  filed  in  this  case 
the  following  statement  i     '*  This  action  is  brought  by  the  ph. 
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(who  was  an  underwriter  for  the  siim  of  £150  on  the  fireight  of  Ch.  22. 
the  ship  called  the  Theseus,  insured  on  a  voyage  at  and  from  Art.  2. 
Riga  to  Portsmouth,  on  which  policy  the  ph.  has  paid  a  total 
loss,  and  the  deft,  has  since  received  the  freight  insured,)  to 
recover  the  sum  of  £150,  with  interest  thereon,  from  the 
deft."  The  underwriters  on  the  ship  claimed  this  freigbu 
This  case  was  decided  solely  on  the  specific  agreement  be- 
tween the  pit.  and  deft.  The  policy  on  the  freight  was  after 
that  on  the  ship,  but  before  she  was  abandoned.  It  was  urged 
also  on  the  deft's.  part,  that  this  detention  by  Russia  was  a 
capture,  and  not  an  embargo,  therefore  that  it  put  an  end  to 
the  contract  for  freight. 

$  10.  Assumpsit.    In  this  case  the  pit.  contracted  to  carry  SEastsitf, 
the  deft.,  his  family,  and  luggage,  from  Demerara  to  Flushing  ^'gJJgJI^'J 
in  Holland,  they  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  cabbin,  for  p,  i804.-l. 
2400  guilders  ;  and  within  four  days  sail  of  Flushing  the  ship  i  D.  &  E. 
was  captured  and  carried  into  England,  as  a  prize,  and  libelled,  }q|^^     "^' 
and  the  cargo  condemned.      The  deft,  and  family  were  set  at 
liberty,  at  Plymouth,  and  their  luggage  restored  to  them.  The 
proceedings  as  to  the  vessel  were  pending. 

The  court  held,  that  however  the  question  might  be  as  to 
the  pit's,  right  to  recover  passage  money,  on  an  implied  ctf- 
sumpsitj  pro  rata  itinerisj  if  the  ship  were  restored,  yet,  pend- 
ing the  process  against  her  as  prize,  no  such  action  could  be 
maintained ;  for  non  constat,  but  that  the  ship  might  be  con- 
demned, and  the  freight  be  decreed  to  the  captors.  Passage 
money  seemed  to  be  viewed  by  the  court  as  freight,  ^*  except 
for  the  purpose  of  lien.** 

It  this  case  it  was  observed  that,  by  the  common  law,  the 
pit.  cannot  recover  on  a  contract  not  performed,  or  partly  per- 
formed ;  but  that  by  the  marine  law  it  was  otherwise  ;  there- 
fore in  Luke  v.  Lyde,  where  the  contract  was  covenants  in  a 
charter-party,  the  same  was  not  performed,  but  being  partly 
performed  the  marine  law  allowed  a  recompense  for  that  part, 
and  the  courts  of  law  have  allowed  eusumpsit  to  be  engrafted 
upon  that  law,  to  recover  such  recompense  for  part  perform- 
ance in  regard  to  freight,  seamen's  wages,  &c.  The  benefit 
recovered  for,  makes  part  of  the  original  contract,  and  tliis  m- 
sampsit  may  be  implied  by  the  deft's.  accepting  what  the  ph. 
has  done,  in  part  performance,  without  requesting  him  to  per- 
form the  residue,  and  thereby  dispensing  impliedly  with  his 
performing  such  residue,  and  without  any  fault  or  neglect  of 
his. 

^  11.  In  this  case  the  deft,  bought  of  the  consignee  all  the  ^East  622, 
tar  on  board  a  certain  Swedish  ship,  under  two  bills  of  lading,  Sodergren  v. 
and  by  agreement  between  them,  the  consignee  was  to  pay  the  '  "S°^- 
freight.    The  deft,  received  from  the  master  most  of  the  tar,- 
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Ch.  S3,  itid  the  consignee  faOed,  not  hafiog  paid  the  master  btf  frefgiic# 
Art.  2.  And  the  court  held^  that  he  had  a  lien  on  the  tar  feaaimog  at 
V^y^^  his  possession,  for  the  whole  freight ;  and  that  a  part  m  a  boat 
tied  to  the  ship,  by  his  orders,  was  in  his  possesmni  tAaii(^ 
the  boat  was  sent  by  the  vendee ;  and  that  when  the  master  de- 
livered part  of  the  goods,  he  only  lessened  his  security,  but 
retained  his  lien  for  his  whole  freight  on  whatever  part  re- 
mained in  his  hands ;  and  he,  in  an  action  brought  hf  Mgne- 
ment,  recovered  the  whole  freight  accordingly* 
9EaitS4|80,  ^  12.  TTie  espentei  paid  iy  freight  ornot.  JlMnmmmtkg 
^222^  money  had  and  received,  by  the  underwriters  on  Ireig^ 
against  the  assured,  who  received  the  freight  after  he  had 
abandoned,  in  one  of  the  Russia  cases  1800  and  1801.  The 
facts  were,  tlie  deft.,  owner  of  a  ^^dking  ship,  in  the  Russisa 
trade,  insured  ship  and  freight,  with  dirorent  set  of  underwri- 
ters, on  a  voyage  home  fitmi  Petersburg  to  Liverpool.  After 
part  of  the  lading  was  on  board,  and  the  rest  ready  to  be  Aip' 
ped,  the  ship  and  cargo  were  seized  by  the  Russian  govern* 
ment,  and  the  crew  sent  into  confinement ;  on  which  the  o«^ 
er,  the  deft.,  abandoned  ship  and  freight  to  the  respective  aa- 
derwriters,  and  received  as  for  a  total  loss.  After  soAe 
months  the  ship  and  crew  were  liberated,  and  returned  home 
with  her  cargo,  and  earned  fi^ight,  which  the  owner  receired 
from  the  shippers  of  goods.  It  was  agreed  the  pit.,  an  under- 
writer on  freight,  and  who  had  paid  a  total  loss,  was  entitled 
to  recover  something.  The  freight,  the  deft  received  subject 
to  certain  expenses,  and  the  question  was  what  expenses. 

The  court  decided,  that  the  ship  and  freight  were  talvagt 
to  the  different  underwriters,  after  deducting  the  expenses, 
each  set  was  liable  to  pay,  each  being  in  the  place  of  its  as- 
sured, as  follows,  to  wit :  The  underwriters  on  freight  haiing 
paid  as  for  a  total  loss,  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  salvage^ 
'*  and  the  net  salvage  is  that  which  remains  of  the  subject 
matter,  after  payment  of  the  expenses  of  saving  it.'*  First, 
the  charges  paid  at  Liverpool  £901. 15s,,  5d.  on  ship  and  cargo 
were  not  to  be  paid  by  either  set  of  underwriters.  Second, 
the  insurance  on  the  ship  can  be  no  charge  on  the  freight. 
Nor,  third,  can  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
tackle  by  wear  and  tear  on  the  voyage  home,  be  a  charge  on 
freight  or  ship.  Fourth,  the  expense  of  putting  the  cargo  on 
board  at  Petersburg,  was  clearly  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
derwriters on  freight,  so  a  charge  on  them,  and  to  be  deduct- 
ed. Fifth,  the  expenses  at  Petersburg  and  Elsineur,  as  port 
charges,  were  to  be  apportioned  on  ship  and  freight.  So,  sixth, 
the  wages  and  provisions  of  the  master  and  crew  £223.  6s. 
lid.  from  the  time  they  were  liberated  in  Russia,  till  discharg- 
ed m  England,  were  to  be  so  apportioned.    So,  seventh,  their 
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'wages  while  detained  in  Russia,  £270,  were  so  to  be  appor-    Ch.  33. 
doned  on  the  two  sets  of  underwriters  on  ship  and  freight.  Art.  2. 

<i>  13.  In  this  case  a  ship  was  chartered  on  a  voyage  from  ^^^y^^ 
Ix)ndon  to  Dominico,  and  back  to  London,  at  a  certain  rate  of  7  East  400, 
freight  on  the  outward  cargo,  and  after  delivering  it  at  Domin-  Horacaatle  r. 
ico,  the  charterers  were  to  provide  her  a  full  cargo  homeward, 
at  current  freight.      Held,  that  insurance  by  the  owner  of  the 
ship  on  the  freight  at  and  from  Dominico  to  London,  attached 
while  the  ship  lay  at  Dominico,  delivering  her  outward  cargo, 
and  before  any  part  of  the  home  cargo  was  shipped,  during 
which  time  she  was  captured  by  the  French ;    the  contract 
of  affi-eightment  being  entire^  and  the  risk  on  the  policy  having 
commenced.     Hence  the  owner  became  entitled  to  his  freight 
on  the  homeward  cargo,  though  no  part  of  it  was  shipped. 

^14.  When  freight  actually  commences,  as  between  ship-  8  East  (KM;' 
owner  and  freighter,  see  case  of  Curling  v.  Long,  post,  Ch. 
40,  a.  16,  that  is,  the  ship^s  breaking  ground. 

§  15.  The  pit.  at  Newcastle,  shipped  goods  for  London  to  8  Bos.  &P. 
B's  order.     Before  thoy  arrived,  he  failed,  and  refused  to  ac-  i*^L^??J- 
cept  them  ;  they  arrived  at  C's  wharf,  where  B's  goods  usual-  gosb. 
ly  came.     The  pit.  arrived  to  receive  them  himself,  and  held, 
he  was  liable  to  pay  only  freight  and  charges,  and  that  C  had 
no  lien  on  them  for  a  general  balance  B  owed  him  for  wharf- 
age. 

Declaration.     In  consideration  the  pit.  had  taken  on  board  2  Bos.  &  P. 
his  ship  the  deft's.  goods  to  carry  to  A,  the  deft,  promised  to  ^^f^^* 
pay  the  money  due  for  freight  and  carriage  of  the  same,  on  DUon^kal. 
the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading ;    that  it  was  delivered  ;  by 
reason  whereof  the  deft,  became  liable  to  pay  a  large  sum,  to 
wit ,  £20,  for  freight  and  carriage  of  said  goods.      Held  bad, 
on  special  demurrer,  as  it  did  not  appear  any  thing  became 
due  for  freight  on  the  delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading.      Causes 
assigned.      1st.  Did  not  appear  any  thing  became  due  on  the 
delivery  of  the  bill  of  lading.      2d.    Did  not  appear  the  pit. 
carried  the  goods  from  London  &ic. ;  prima  facie  no  freight  is 
due  till  the  goods  arrive  and  are  delivered. 

^16.  Even  an  inchoate  right  to  freight  does  not  attach  un-  1  Bos.&P. 
til  the  sliip  has  broken  ground.     But  see  13,  where  an  excep-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
tion  &u;. 

^  17.    If  a  contract  of  freight  and  demurrage  be  entered  New.  r.  104, 
into  by  deed,  the  pit.  cannot  declare  in  debt  generally,  and  iJ^J  ^' 
give  the  deed  in  evidence.      But  he  ought  to  declare  on  the 
deed. 

^5  18.  If  A  contract  with  B,  to  bring  a  parcel  of  com  from  ^^®'-  *L^* 
a  certain  foreign  port ;    and  on  A's  arrival  there  he  finds  the  r.  Page.— .'* 
exportation  of  corn  there  prohibited ;  stays  out  bis  demurrage  Morgan  v. 
there^  and  returns  in  ballast ;  B  is  liable  to  pay  freight,  but  not  i^.^America 

4  baU.  46o! 
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.Ch.  3S.    demnrr^,  if  A  «1mew  of  the  prohilMtioo  hetare  be  entered 

Jtri.  %•     the  port,  though  demurrage  was  allowed  bf  the  contract.  This 

^TY^^  caae  is  clear  as  to  die  demurrage,  but  quere  as  to  the  freight, 

•—was  only  the  (pinion  of  one  judge ;  the  consignee  is  to  get 

permission  to  land  the  cargo. 

aBot.lftP.        ^  ^^f  A  British  merchant  chartered  a  Swedish  sUp  oo  a 

W,aQB|       voyage  from  Lcmdon  to  Ponte  del  Gada,  in  the  ishnd  of  St 

^Hiibb£d.Z  ^^^^  for  t  cargo  of  fruit,  and  the  charter-party  confiuoed 

lb  Co.  loe.    the  usual  exception  against  the  restraint  of  princes,  and  the 

ship  was  prevented  reaching  that  port  within  the  frmt 

by  an  embargo  the  British  government  laid  on  Swedish 

aels.    Held,  the  Swedish  owner  could  not  entitle  himself  to 

aBot. Ift P.    freight,  by  proceeding  on  the  voyage,  after  the  embargo  wu 

iai^-4  Rob.  taken  ofl^  against  the  British  merdiant,  who,  after  the  embaige 

^lo'£it^'    was  taken  ofl^  notified  the  Swedish  master  the  fruit  season  was 

094^1  TkliB,  ps^  uid  it  would  be  useless  to  proceed  on  the  voyage.    The 

eaa^  a.  7.       court  seems  to  have  gone  on  the  ground  the  embargo  was  ia 

the  nature  of  hostility  by  the  Britidb  government,  and  as  sock 

act,  it  threw  the  loss  on  the  Swede,  and  said,  if  the  embaigl^ 

had  been  laid  by  a  foreign  government,  the  British  mercbua 

had  been  bound  to  furnish  the  cai^o,  though  out  of  season, 

and  so  to  pay  the  freight.    Swede  deemed  a  party  to  the  fiudt 

of  his  government. 

10  EMt  MO        ^  ^*  ^®  P^'  ^^S^®r>  ^4  ^®^'  master  of  a  ship  of  400 
saSi  AtklB-'  tons,  agreed,  m  writing,  that  she,  being  fitted  for  the  voyage, 
loovAholilc.  should  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  there  load  frt>m  the 
pit's,  factor  a  full  cargo  of  hemp  and  iron,  and  proceed  to 
London,  and  deliver  the  same,  on  being  paid  freight  &u;    The 
master  took  in  half  a  cargo  and  sailed  on  a  general  rumour  of 
a  hostile  embargo  on  British  vessels,  laid  about  six  weeks  af> 
ter.     Held,  he  was  liable  in  damages  to  the  pit.  for  short  de- 
livery of  cargo,  though  the  master  acted  frcma  fide^  and  under 
a  reasonable  apprehension  at  the  time. 
12  Mass.  R.        ^21.   Valid  assignment  of  freight  before  earned,    Assump- 
admr  ip!^er-  *^  ^^  ^^^  administrator  of  S.  P.  Abbot  to  recover  freight, 
kins.  Abbot  was  master  and  owner  of  the  ship  Rebecca,  and  in 

London  bound  to  Boston  with  goods  consigned  to  a  merchant 
there.  The  deft.,  Abbot,  owing  a  merchant  in  Liondon,  drew 
a  bill  in  bis  favour  on  the  said  consignee  in  Boston  for  the 
amount  of  the  freight  money.  Abbot  died  before  the  bill 
came  to  the  payee,  and  when  afterwards  presented  it  was  paid 
by  the  drawee.  Held,  this  was  a  vaUd  assignment  of  the 
freight,  and  the  drawee  was  not  liable  to  the  action  of  Abbot's 
administrator,  though  his  estate  was  insolvent.  The  defence 
was,  that  when  the  bill  was  drawn,  no  freight  was  due,  but  it 
accrued  on  delivery  of  the  goods,  and  Abbot's  death  in  the 
mean  time  was  a  revocation.     But  held,  Abbot's  liability 
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us  drawer  was  complete  by  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the  payee,    Ch.  33. 

and  an  interest  was  coupled  with  an  authority ;  so  his  death    ^rt.  2. 

was  no  revocation,  as  it  might  have  beeni  had  the  bill  given 

only  a  naked  authority  (o  receive  the  freight  of  the  deft. ;  and 

in  equity  Abbot's  estate  had  had  the  benefit  of  the  freight,  as 

be  received  it  in  London ;  the  bill  expressed  the  amount  of 

the  freight  kc.j  see  4  D.  &  £.  343. 

^  22.  Ab  demurrage  where  freight  in  lieu  of  it  fyc.     As  ^  Johns.  H. 
where  the  owner  of  the  ship  agreed  in  writing  with  B.  to  car-  bcrtsonr  B«- 
ry  certain  goods  in  her  from  New  York  to  Surinam,  and  bring  thune  k  ai., 
back  a  certain  cargo,  and  B  agreed  to  pay  $2600  for  freight,  ^  Boorman, 
but  if  accident  should  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  return  cargo,  dCseoted. 
then  B  agreed  to  pay  only  $1300,  and  he  engaged  she  should 
be  at  Surinam  only  thirty-five  days  to  unload  and  reload.  She 
remained  there  thirty-five  days,  and  as  the  return  cargo  was 
not  ready  she  staid  twenty  days  longer  at  the  request  of  B's 
agent  and  consignee,  who,  however,  had  no  controul  over  the 
ship.     She   brought  back  the  return  cargo,  and  her  owner 
received  of  B  the  said  $2600  freight.     Held,  in  a  suit  for 
demurrage  for  the  twenty  days  :    I.  As  the  written  agreement 
contained  no  stipulation  for  demurrage,  and    as  no  implied 
assumpsit  to  pay  demurrage  could  arise  from  the  act  of  B's 
consignee  of  the  goods,  he  having  no  power  to  bind  B  as  to 
demurrage,  the  ship  owner,  the  pit.,  could  not  recover  any 
demurrage  of  B.    How  freight  contributes  to  general  average, 
see  1  Maule  ii  Sel.  318. 

(^  23.    Pro  rata  freight.      The  general  rule  is,  that  no 
freight  is  due,  unless  the  ship  arrives  at  her  destined  port :  2. 
There  is  no  pro  rata  freight  if  she  do  not,  unless  the  owner  of 
the  goods  accept  them  at  some  intermediate  place,  and  if  he 
do,  there  may  be  pro  rata  freight.     As  where  the  vessel  was 
by  the  perils  of  the  sea  driven  into  an  intermediate  port,  and  3^^^**^*. 
was  there  disabled  to  proceed,   and  the  owner  of  the  goods  binson  v.  M. 
there  accepted  them.     Held,  that  freight  was  due  pro  rata  '•  c®" » *"<* 
itineris,  according  to  the  part  of  the  voyage  performed  when  3i6|_»2  Burr, 
the  disaster  happened,  which  forced  the  vessel  out  of  her  882. 
course  and  into  such  port. 

Part  of  the  goods  lost^  proportion  of  freight  accordingly.  2  Johns.  R. 
A  hundred  and  ninety  hogsheads  of  sugar  were  shipped  on  ^J^^"^*^  "* 
freight  at  Surinam  to  be  delivered  at  New  York.  In  the  pas- 
sage the  ship  leaked  by  reason  of  tempestuous  weather  ;  fifty 
hogsheads  were  washed  out,  so  that  the  fifty  casks  were 
empty  and  some  fell  to  pieces ;  140  hogsheads  were  delivered 
to  the  consignees.  Held,  freight  was  due  only  on  the  140 
hogsheads,  none  for  the  empty  casks,  the  sugar  being  view- 
ed as  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea. 
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%  ft4.  Ab  fiHg^  where  the  iioh  ib  bloekidid  imI  mtA 
tarned  away— «baiter-ptr^  diMolved.  A  veaael  waicfaaicored 
for  a  vojrBge  from  New  Toric  to  the  city  of  St.  Domiogo,  and 
back  to  New  York,  kf  ae  entire  sum  the  whole  vof  age,  to  be' 
paid  m  sixty  days  after  her  return  to  New  York.  le  iig|ht  of 
St.  DomingOk  theo  bfeckaded,  she  was  turned  eway  by  a  Brit- 
ish cruiser,  and  she  returned  to  New  York  with  ber  ontwatd 
mirgo.  lo  trover  (or  the  goods,  held  no  freight  was  do^  Tbe 
goods  were  not  traniported  so  as  to  earn  fi^fgfat  ;^  «ad  al  b«c 
obe  voyage. 

On  a  &e  charter-pirtf  to  Maitinioo  and  becki  far  an  ea* 
tire  sum  of  $4600  (o  be  so  paid.  The  vessel  dettvered  her 
outward  cargo,  and  returning  with  her  retilm  cam  was  caplep- 
ed  and  carried  to  Antigua,  libelled  and  detamed  nr  fimber  evi- 
dence subject  to  the  tien  ot  fiisight.  She  retureod  to  New 
York  without  the  goods,  except  a  very  few ;  goods  resiorsl 
on  further  prooP-but  do  goods  or  proceeds  time  to  die 
ownera  or  underwriters.  lo  ammpiii  (ot  frekdit,  held,  aoa# 
was  due,  [846,  the  assured  had  not  an  ibsUrabie  inteiest]  ant 
no  acceptance  of  die  eargo  by  the  owner  to  make  m  jwe  rate; 
freight. 

mOt.  See  Oriswold  e.  New  York  Insurance  Compaoj,  i^ 
if  part  shipped,  1  Maule  fe  Sel.  R.  SIS. 

Q  36.  A  ship  is  abandoned  and  the  insurer  atscepts  die 

abandonment,  and  afterwards  the  voyage  b  performed  and 
freight  earned ;  he  is  entitled  to  it,  earned  after  the  event,  the 
cause  of  abandonment,  or  pr0  ratOj  1  Johns.  Ca.  377 ;  1 
Cain.  678;  3  Cain.  16,251. 

^  27.  Insurance  on  freight  is  not  recoverabh  when  not 
earned.  As  where  insurance  was  on  freight  from  New  York  to 
Havanna ;  the  vessel  was  stranded  at  Sandy  Hook  in  a  gale, 
but  in  three  or  four  days  returned  to  New  York,  and  ihe 
cargo  being  unladen  and  considerably  damaged  was  brought 
also  to  New  York,  and  delivered  to  the  several  shippers.  She 
was  repaired  in  a  fortnight  at  about  $120  expense,  and  soon 
after  the  pit.  sent  her  on  a  different  voyage.  Held,  1.  Tbe 
pit.  had  lost  his  freight  by  his  negligence,  by  not  insisting  to 
carry  on  the  goods  so  as  to  entitle  himself  to  it :  2.  As  he 
had  thus  lost  his  freight  he  could  not  recover  his  insurance  on 
it,  and  hence  the  underwriters  were  not  liable. 

^  28.  Where  extra  freight  must  be  paid  by  the  underwriter 
on  goods  captured  and  restored.  In  this  case  the  insurance 
was  on  g  )ods  captured  in  the  voyage,  and  vessel  released,  and 
goods  finally  restored,  paying  full  freight,  and  the  owner  was 
obliged  to  hire  another  vessel  to  carry  them  to  their  port  o( 
destination  and  pay  this  extra  freight.     This  it  was  adjudged 
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the  underwriter  was  bound  to  pay,  as  an  expense  necessarily    Ch.  33» 
occasioned  by  the  capture  he  insured  against.  Art.  2. 

^  29.  Freight  is  earned  where  the  cargo  is  carried  on  con-    v^^^v^v^ 
tract  to  a  foreign  port,  and  there  offered  to  the  consignee,  but  4  Dallas  455u 
not  allowed  by  the  government  there  to  be  landed,  and  is 
therefore  brought  back  and  the  assured  in  a  policy  on  freight 
cannot  recover  for  a  total  or  a  partial  loss. 

§  30.  Underwriters  on  freight  are  liable  for  the  extra  ex-  4  Dallai  24«, 
penses  of  seamen's  wages  and  provisions  during  an  embargo  ; 
and  the  jury  may  find  damages  for  a  partial  loss,  though  the 
pit.  in  his  declaration  claim  for  a  total  loss,  and  no  abandon- 
ment is  shewn. 

§  31.  Policy  on  freight  of  the  ship  Stranger,  at  and  from  NewR.  236, 
London  to  Jamaica,  with  liberty  to  touch  at  Madeira,  and  dis-  f^Jj^  ^*^  ^' 
charge  and  take  goods  on  board  there ;  and  the  freighter 
agreed  to  pay  £135  in  full  for  freight  from  London  to  Ma- 
deira, and  from  thence  to  Jamaica,  to  be  paid  in  Madeira  on 
delivery  of  the  goods  there  shipped  in  London  for  Madeira, 
by  Madeira  wine  at  £40  a  pipe,  to  be  carried  in  the  ship  to  Ja- 
maica free  of  freight.  She  arrived  at  Madeira,  and  there  de- 
livered all  her  London  cargo,  except  thirtv-three  casks  of 
coals,  which  the  master  kept  on  board  to  stiffen  the  ship. 
Having  received  part  of  his  cargo  for  Jamaica,  but  not  the 
wine  to  be  paid  for  freight,  he  was  driven  to  sea  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  where  he  was  captured.  Held,  a  total  loss ;  and  the  pit. 
entitled  to  recover  for  his  whole  insurance  on  his  freight ;  by 
an  accident,  the  gale,  kc.  it  was  rendered  impossible  for  the 
captain  to  receive  his  freight,  one  gross  sum  at  Madeira, 
therefore  he  ought  to  recover  it  of  the  underwriter. 

{^  32.  To  insure  freight  one  must  disclose  his  true  interest  7  Johns.  R. 
in  the  ship.     A  chartered  his  vessel  on  a  voyage  on  which  Jfjj^j^'jj^  ^* 
she  was  about  to  sail,  and  in  this  situation  A  sold  her  to  B, 
and  in  his  name  she  was  registered  ;  but  they  agreed  A  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  freight  of  that  voyage.     B  insured  her 
as  owner  for  the  voyage,  and  A  got  insurance  on  the  freight  of 
goods  on  board  for  the  same  voyage,  but  A  did  not  disclose 
the  agreement  between  him  and  B,  nor  the  peculiar  nature  of 
A's  interest  to  the  underwriter.     Held,  A  had  no  insurable   f 
interest  so  as  to  be  insured  under  the  name  of  freight  without 
disclosing  its  peculiar  nature. 

^  33.  Freight  agreed  for  is  not  transferred  when  the  vessel  ]o  East  279 
is  sold.    As  where  a  charter-party  of  affreightment  was  enter-  Spljdt  &  ai. 
ed  into,  to  pay  freight  to  the  owner  of  the  ship  for  the  hire  of  ^owh^iLui. 
her,  and  th^  owner  sold  her  during  the  voyage.     Held,  the 
freight  was  not  transferred  to  the  vendee,  and  when  the  owner 
became  a  bankrupt,  held,  his  assignees,  and  not  the  vendee, 
had  the  legal  right  to  the  freight  and  demurrage  due  from  the  ' 
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Art.  6. 
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freighter  upon  the  charter-party.  The  charter-party  is  a  per- 
sonal contract  to  pay  the  freight  and  den)urrage  to  the  conr 
tractee,  and  not  by  law  assignable. 

§  34.   The  freighter  may  waive  the  tort  and  recover  (he  pro* 
ceeds  of  his  goods  sold  vnthout  orders,  in  assumpsit,  tfc.     As 
where  in  a  charter-party,  freight  was  to  be  paid  at  so  much  a 
ton,  on  a  tme  delivery  of  the  homeward  cargo  fronn  Honduras 
Bay  to  London.    The  ship  was  captured  and  re-captured,  and 
afterwards  was  wrecked  at  St.  Kitts  where  the  re-captors  car- 
ried her.     A  sale  of  the  cargo  was  ordered  by  the   Vice-Ad- 
miralty Court  there  on  the  master's  application,  acting  bond 
fide,  but  without  orders  from  any,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale   were  remitted  to  the  ship-owners  (defts.)     Held,  the 
freighter  in  assumpsit  for  money  had  and  received  might  re- 
cover such  proceeds,  without  allowing  freight  pro  rata  itineris; 
for  this  form  of  action  for  the  proceeds  of  goods  illegally 
sold,  is  only  a  waiver  of  any  claim  for  damages  for  the  tortious 
act,  taking  the  actual  proceeds  of  the  sale  as  the  value  of  the 
goods,  (subject  to  the  legal  consequences  of  considering  tbo 
demand  as  a  debt  which  admits  of  a  set-off  &c.)  but  does  not 
recognise  the  right  of  the  vendor  so  to  convert  the  goods,  and 
here  the  act  of  conversion  (for  such  it  was)  being  made  by  the 
master  who  is  tlie  general  agent  of  the  ship  owners,  was  ille- 
gal, and  discharged  the  claim  of  the  ship  owners  for  freight 
pro  rata  itineris. 

§  35.  The  principle  settled  in  this  case  was,  if  the  master 
or  the  owner  of  a  vessel  let  on  freight,  sails  into  a  port  in  obe- 
dience to  the  orders  of  the  freighter's  agent,  which  orders  the 
master  is  not  bound  to  obey,  the  owner  remaining  such  in  the 
voyage,  and  the  vessel  is  seized  in  the  port,  and  long  detained 
by  a  foreign  government  as  the  property  of  its  enemy,  the 
freighter  is  not  held  to  pay  demurrage  during  the  detention, 
though  he  would  have  been  held  if  the  vessel  had  been  there 
detained  by  his  act,  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party. 

§  36.  Ship  is  chartered  out  and  home  for  a  specified  time, 
at  a  certain  rate  of  payment  on  the  return  cargo  in  full  for  the 
whole  time,  to  be  paid  part  on  her  first  sailing,  and  the  rest 
on  her  return,  by  bills  to  be  payable  at  a  future  day.  On 
loading  the  return  cargo  a  bill  of  lading  was  signed  to  deliver 
it  to  the  charterers  or  their  assigns,  paying  freight  for  it  as  by 
charter-party.  Held,  endorsees  of  the  bill  of  lading  for  valu- 
able consideration  were  not  liable  to  the  ship-owners  on  an 
implied  promise  to  pay  the  freight. 

Art.  3.  JSTeutraVs  freight  in  cases  of  capture  and  recapture. 
$  1.  It  is  clear  the  neutral  carrier  cannot  have  assumpsit  or 
other  action  at  common  law,  to  recover  his  freight  and  ex- 
penses, or  eitlier,  from  those  who  capture  or  recapture  him, 
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at  least  till  ascertained  and  decreed  in  the  admiralty  ;    as    Ch.  33. 
his  freight,  if    due  from  them  or  not,  depends  wholly    on    Art.  3. 
the  law  of  nations  and  of  war.      In  these  cases  the  first   ^v^^ 
material  question  is,  has  he  a  right  to  receive  his  freight,  or 
his  freight  and  expenses  from  his  captors  or  re-captors  ;  or  has 
he  forfeited  this  right  by  some  misconduct  in  violating  some 
law  of  nations,  or  of  war,  some  treaty,  or  some  municipal  law, 
which  gives  them  a  right  to  say  to  him,  you  have  forfeited  your 
freight,  because  you  resisted  search,  or  because  you  rose  on 
your  captors,  or  rescued,  or  attempted  to  rescue,  your  vessel 
from  them,  or  because  you  have  carried,  or  attempted  to  car* 
ry,  contraband  goods  to  our  enemies,  or  because  you  have  vi- 
olated, or  attempted  to  violate,  our  blockade  of  bis  ports,  or 
because  you  have  furthered,  or  attempted  to  further,  his  views 
and   interest,  and  the  evidence  is,  he  protects  you  by   his   . 
license  or  passport,  or  because  you  have  knowingly  violat- 
ed our  non-intercourse,  non-importation,  or  embargo  laws,  our 
laws,  orders  in  council,  or  edicts,  restraining  trade,  justly  with 
our  enemies,  or  because  you  sailed  under  their  convoy,  &C. 
&c. 

But  it  is  a  settled  and  agreed  case,  that  the  fair  neutral  car- 
rier, when  captured  or  recaptured,  by  a  belligerent  and  carried 
into  his  port,  is  entitled  to  receive  his  freight  in  all  cases,  and 
his  expenses  in  some,  from  him,  and  when,  in  no  wise  forfeited. 
The  belligerent  seizes  his  enemy's  goods  in  the  neutral's  ves- 
sel, cum  onerej  and  acquires  only  his  enemy's  title  and  inter- 
est, his  goods  subject  to  freight  and  charges. 

The  second  material  question  is,  how  shall  the  neutral  car- 
rier recover  his  freight  and  expenses  from  his  belligerent  cap- 
tors. The  answer  is  plain.  He  must  proceed  in  the  admi- 
ralty, and  prize  court,  which  exclusively  judges  of  the  legali- 
ty or  illegality  of  captures  ;  if  legal  or  not,  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, of  which  the  admiralty  courts  alone  can  judge,  or  can 
administer,  in  cases  of  captures.  However,  after  his  freight 
and  expenses  are  ascertained  and  decreed,  by  the  prize  or  ad- 
miralty court  definitively,  he  then  may  perhaps  have  assumpsit 
or  other  action  grounded  on  its  decree  to  recover,  as  that  con- 
clusively settles  the  right  of  property,  as  in  Cabot  v.  Bing- 
ham, and  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  and  other  cases  stated  in  other 
parts  of  this  work. 

^  2.  In  the  war  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  3  D.  &  E. 
&c.  in  1782,  a  British  privateer,  David  Smart  commander,  ?^'^?' 
seized  as  prize  a  Danish  neutral  ship,  Hyde  master,  bound  p.  ^oif. 
from  Surinam  to  Amsterdam,  laden  with  surgar  &x;.,  enemy's 
property,  and  carried  them  to  London  ;  and  November  1782, 
Smart  libelled  them  in  the  admiralty  &c.     Wolf  &&  al.,  Dan- 
ish subjectSi  claimed  ship  and  cargo,  as  being  neutral.     In 
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Cb.  33.  December  1783,  the  judge  restored  the  ship  to  the  clalmsnti, 
^rt.  3.  Wolf  Si  al.,  as  the  properly  of  Danish  subjects,  and  ordered 
V^VXir'  ^^  cargo  to  be  unladen,  reserving  ilie  consideraijoD  of  height, 
expenses,  &u?. ;  May  1783,  the  judge  restored  to  tfae  mns- 
ter  &c.,  their  adventures,  and  "  gave  llie  master  his  freight 
and  expenses  to  the  time  of  tlie  first  decree,  and  directed  fur- 
inrther  proof  as  to  the  cargo  ;  November  1783,  part  condeiuii- 
ed.  There  were  many  further  proceedings,  out  of  which  certain 
questions  arose,  and  a  prohibition  moved  for  to  lite  adniiralry, 
uherein  the  court  of  king's  bench  held,  1st.  That  the  adml- 
raliy  court  lias  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  of  freight,  cialm- 
ed  hy  a  neutral  master  against  a  captor,  who  has  takeo  ibe 
goods  as  prizes.  3d.  That  a  monition  having  issued  after  the 
goods  were  condemned,  and  decreed  to  be  delivered  to  the 
captors,  at  the  suit  of  such  master,  against  the  pits.,  as  on-nen 
or  agents  of  the  prize  goods,  to  bring  into  court  the  produce 
remaining  in  their  hands,  to  answer  lo  the  freight,  the  king's 
bench  would  refuse  the  prohibition-  3d.  Though  do  fide-jus- 
sory  cHuiion  had  been  taken  before  the  goods  were  delivered 
to  the  captor,  but  tlie  question  of  freight  had  been  reserved  bj 
the  terms  of  tlie  decree  for  future  consideration. 

In  this  leading  case  in  addition  to  the  general  principles 
ahove  laid  down,  we  may  further  collect  from  the  opinions  of 
the  several  judges,  4ih.  That  "  the  admiralty  alone  has  juiu- 
diction  not  only  over  the  question  of  prize,  but  of  all  its  con- 
Eetpiences,"  all  its  incidents.  6lli.  When  the  admiralty  sees 
the  neutral  master  has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  his  freight,  it 
may  well  decree  it  to  him.  6th.  That  so  is  the  practice  if  he 
has  violated  no  treaty,  or  the  jut  gentima,  or  has  not  refused 
search,  or  to  shew  his  papers,  or  has  not  carried  contnibaodi 
to  the  enemy,  or  has  not  violated  other  laws  &c.,  which  wooLd 
forfeit  his  privilege  as  a  neutral  subject.  7th.  If  the  prize 
court  of  admiralty  take  a  stipulation  for  the  return  of  goods  to 
it,  delivered  out  of  its  custody,  yet  it  can  also  issue  its  raonitkui 
to  the  possessors  to  bring  in  the  goods  themselves  to  soswei 
freight,  or  for  other  purposes,  especially  if  the  goods  have  oo- 
ly  changed  hands,  and  the  right  of  proper^  has  not  been 
changed  in  market  overt  fyc.  8th.  "  A  court  of  commmi  kw 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  such  freight ;  it  involves  in  it  the 
question  of  prize,  or  whether  or  not  the  goods  are  contrahaod, 
and  many  other  questions,  which  depend  on  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  powers,  of  which  this  court  knows  nothing,  but 
all  which  must  be  subject  to  the  decisions  of  some  forum,  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  in  all  countries."  9th.  The  Dwnicij>- 
ial  laws  of  this  counuy  are  not  the  laws  by  which  othw  couq- 
tries  are  governed.  10th.  Courts  of  admiralty  are  institutAd 
is  alj  oivi£xed  coiutries,  and  found  thoir  deiermiiMtiona  OB  th* 
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same  general  code  of  laws.     11th.   The  stipulation  is  only  a    Ch.  33. 
cumulative  remedy,  and  does  not  supersede  the  jurisdiction  in    Art.  8. 
rem,  though  the  possession  of  the  goods  has  been  parted  with.  Vi^V^^ 
12.    A  man  does  not  give  up  his  lien  when  the  law  compek 
him  to  give  up  the  possession.      13th.  If  the  court  did  wrong 
in  giving  costs  and  expenses,  the  only  remedy  was  by  appeal. 
These  principles  have  been  recognised  by  near  all  the  import- 
ant decisions  on  the  subject  the  last  fifty  years  in  England  and 
the  United  States.      See  many  authorities  collected,  2  Wh. 
App.  53  to  56  ;  many  cases  in  this  work,  Ch.  40,  Insurance  ; 
Ch.  227,  Captures  ;  Ch.  224,  Seizures  he. 

^  3.  The  freight  allowed  however  is  not  always  that  origin-  2  Wb.  App. 
ally  agreed  on,  but  usually  a  reasonable  freight.  The  ship  is  63i  ^•— 
not  discharged  UU  the  goods  are  unloaded,  but  is  when  they 
are,  and  she  then  cannot  be  retained  to  carry  the  goods  else- 
where, if  restored ;  the  separating  being  by  order  of  court, 
then  the  whole  freight  becomes  due,  6  Rob.  231  ;  1  Rob. 
S89 ;  1  Edw.  72.  As  it  is  lawful  for  a  neutral  to  make  voy- 
ages from  one  enemy's  port  to  another,  he  is  entitled  to  his 
freight,  when  captured  in  such  voyages,  and  carrying  goods 
on  freight,  if  his  conduct  be  fair,  but  if  not  so,  and  he  con- 
ducts fraudulently,  and  violates  beligerent  rights,  he  loses  it, 
and  in  flagrant  cases  forfeits  even  his  vessel.  He  alwSTjrs  loses 
his  freight  if  he  uses  false  papers,  or  carries  contrabands,  and 
if  there  has  been  a  spoliation  of  papers.  So  where  his  ship 
causes  the  seizure.  Letter  of  Sir  William  Scott  and  Sir  J.  2  Rob.  104. 
Nichols  to  Mr.  Jay,  A.  D.  1794.  1  Rob.  198,  219,  237, 
286,  288  ;  3  Rob.  188,  595 ;  4  Rob.  169, 183,  199  ;  1  Gal- 
lis.  513;  2  Rob.  101,  128,  299. 

$  4.  Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  in  Massachusetts.  A  1  wbeaton's 
Swedish  neutral  vessel  April  1814,  on  a  voyage  from  Ireland  R.  382, 407, 
to  Spain,  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer.  The  car-  ^-ommer- 
go  of  the  Swedish  vessel  was  provisions,  enemy's  property, 
and  the  growth  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  she  was  specially 
allowed  to  carry  them  from  Ireland  to  Spain,  for  the  supply  of 
the  enemy's  force  in  Spain,  then  in  amity  with  the  United 
States.  The  permission  or  license  was  the  enemy's  ;  and  the 
Swede  gave  security  so  to  carry  them.  Held,  he  was  not  en- 
titled to  freight.  2d.  Had  these  provisions  of  enemy's  growth 
been  neutral  property,  they  had  been  contraband  by  reason  of 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  3d.  Aliter  had  they  been  Swe- 
dish property,  and  of  Swedish  growth,  and  destined  for  the 
general  supply  of  human  life,  though  in  an  enemy's  country. 
4th.  The  neutral  carrier  of  contrabands  never  has  freight  when 
captured  ;  the  Swede  was,  in  fact,  supplying  the  enemy's  ar- 
my by  contract,  and  it  made  no  difference,  it  being  in  Spain. 
[See  the  Julia's  case,  Ch.  224,  a.  9.]     In  this  case  of  the 
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Ch.  33.    Commercen,  the  court  was  not  unanimous.     The  Chief  Ju^ 

JlrU  3..     tice,  contra,  pages  396  to  407  ;    with  him  agreed  LiFingstODy 

V^ry^^  J.,  also  Johnson  J.,  on  the  ground  Sweden  was  the  ally  of 

England,  in  the  war  against  France,  and  that  the  Swede  had 

a  right  to  aid  in  it,  though  neutral  in  our  war  with  England. 

This,  it  seems,  was  a  new  case  in  point  of  fact. 

$  5.  A  neutral  forfeits  ako  his  freight,  if  he  engages  in  the 
enemy's  transport  service,  and  conveys  in  it  military  persons 
or  his  despatches;  these  are  hostile  acts.  4  Rob.  256 ;  6 Rob. 
420,  430,  440,461.     So  he  loses  his  freight  if  he  engages  in 
the  enemy's  coasting  trade  not  open  to  Uie  neutral,  1   Rob. 
296.  ,  So  in  his  colonial  trade,  confined  to  his  ship,  2  Rob. 
186,  as  to  do  this  he  must  identify  himself  with  the  enemy; 
but  not  if  only  temporarily  opened  to  him. 
4  Rob.  27^.—      ^  ^*  A  belligerent  captures  an  enemy's  ship,  carrying  neu* 
6  Rob.  67.—  tral  goods  on  freight.    The  belligerent  is  entitled  to  the  freight, 
6  Rob^  26».^  *^°^  ^^  receive  it  of  the  neutral,  as  the  enemy's  ship-owner 
3  Rob.  234.—  would  have  been,  had  the  voyage  been  terminated,  ConsoIa(i» 
i^ R''b  304  ^^'  Mare  273,  because  on  the  principle  stated  above,  the  cap* 
turing  belligerent  succeeds  to  his  enemy's  right.     The  objec- 
tion his  right  to  freight  does  not  accrue  till  the  goods  are  dar 
livered  at  the  destined  port,  or  he  offers  to  carry  them  to  iu 
applies  to  the  neutral  carrier  when  captured  on  his  passage, 
and  he  is  disabled  to  carry  them  to  it ;  with  this  difference,  the 
captor  prevents  his  performing.      The  result  of  the  cases  is, 
such  belligerent  is  entitled  to  freight  only  when  the  goods  are 
carried  to  their  destined  port,  or  something  is  done  equivalent, 
he  has  no  pro  rata  freight. 

3  Rob.  101,         %  '^'  Ships  recaptured.     A  ship  was  captured  and  recaptur- 
180.~6  Rob.  ed  on  her  return  voyage.     Held,  she  was  entitled  to  her  whole 

31,  89.  freight,  salvage  deducted,  but  the  cargo  being  long  disputed, 
she  could  not,  in  any  reasonable  time,  carry  it  to  its  destined 
port ;  so  if  the  cargo  unloaded  by  its  owners,  or  by  order  of 
court  at  another  port ;  but  denied,  where  a  ship  was  captured 
on  her  outward  voyage  and  recaptured,  and  brought  back,  even 
pro  rata  itineris. 

4  Rob.  1P9  ^  ^'  Freight  may  be  on  a  part  of  the  goods  restored,  though 
836, 364—  a  part  be  condemned  as  contraband  after  unladen  ;  and  if  un- 
•Ji4^o7o^'  loaded  under  a  hostile  embargo  on  neutral  ships,  they  are  dis- 
charged of  the  lien  of  the  freight.  If  a  capture  be  right,  yet 
if  the  cargo  be  lost  by  the  captor's  negligence,  they  must  pay 
it- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


ASSUMPSIT,  AS  TO  GAMING  CONTRACTS, 

AsT*  1*  $  1.  When  contracts  relate  to  gaming^  it  is  often  Debt  on  the 
material  to  know  when  actions  can  or  cannot  be  supported  on  §!"!*"^  ^^^ 

-  —n  ,  -  ^1  •  J  Statute  oi  W . 

tbem.     These  gammg  contracts,  so  far  as  they  are  void,  are  Tork.fSess. 
chiefly  so  by  the  9th  of  Anne,  in  England,  and  by  a  statute  of  ^>^'  ^0 
1786,  in  Massachusetts ;  and  by  various  statutes  in  the  other  hone-racing 
states.     There  have  been  many  cases  decided  on  the  9th  of  for  money  a 
Anne,  in  England,  tending  to  explain  the  act ;  but.  few  have  ^"^"jj^^^ 
been  decided  on  our  act.     But  as  our  act  is  nearly  in  the  suke-hoider 
v^hoh  verbatim,  and  in  the  matericd  parts  verbatim,  with  the  indictable,  & 
9lh  of  Anne,  any  explanatory  cases  on  that,  are  so  on  ours.  JJc.  void? 

^  2.  By  this  act  it  is  enacted,  "that  all  notes,  bills,  bonds,  lo Johns^R. 
jadgments,  mortgages,  or  other  securities^  or  conveyances  what"  ^»  ^^• 
toever^  given,  granted,  drawn,  entered  into,  or  executed  by  Marob  4/ 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  where  the  whole  or  any  1786. 
f       part  of  the  consideration  of  such  conveyances  or  securities  ^f  Vireinu!* 
shall  be  for  money  or  other  valuable  thing  whatsoever,  won  by  below, 
gaming,  or  playing  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  other  game,  or  games,  ^"w*  ^^  M®- 
whatsoever,  or  by  betting  on  the  sides  or  hands  of  any  person 
gaming,  or  for  the  reimbursing  or  repaying  any  money  know- 
ingly lent  or  advanced  for  any  gaming  or  betting,  or  lent  and 
advanced  at  the  time  and  place  of  such  play,  to  any  person  or 
persons  so  gaming  or  betting,  or  that  shall,  during  such  play, 
so  play  or  bet,  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect."    So  far  the  9th 
of  Anne  is  verbatim^  except  in  that  act  after  the  word  dice, 
the  words  "  tables,  tennis-bowls,"  are  inserted,  but  the  sense 
is  the  same. 

And  in  either  act,  if  the  securities  be  of  real  estate,  they  xie  act  of 
enure  to  the  use  of  the  persons  they  would,  if  the  mortgagor,  N.  Yorlc, 
&c.  were  dead.  i?*  wm?Iw 

By  the  second  section  of  our  act,  any  person  losing  money  copied  near- 
or  proper^,  as  above,  and  having  paid,  may  in  assumpsit  ^c,  }y  ff^m  the 
to  be  brought  in  three  months,  recover  it  back,  or  damages ;  g  11^^^  *  j^^ 
and  if  he  do  not  bona  fide  sue  in  that  time,  any  other  person 
may  sue  for,  and  recover  treble  the  amount,  with  costs  in  either 
case,  kc. 

By  the  third  section,  the  winner  may  be  indicted,  and  pun- 
ished criminally  &;c.  Like  acts  in  most  of  our  states,  copied 
irom  said  English  act. 
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Ch.  34.^       By  the  fourth  sectioDi  the  loier  miy  reooFer  a^hk^  amu 

iri.  %•     Oith,  unless  the  winner  will  swear  to  the  contruy,  aid  if  he 

\^Y^J  ^nll,  he  recovers  costo ;  but  the  pit  may,  if  he  chotpe,  {no* 

ctoed  on  coiqaion  eiadence. 
By  the  fifth  section,  gaming,  Ice.  in  taverns  and 

houses,  is  prohibited ;  and  the  femedjr  on  this  section  ji  faj  io- 

dictuent.  '  •     ^^'i. 

The  two  acts  of  9th  Anne  and  of  Massachusetts  of pfaieh 
4, 1786,  are  not  alike,  except  in  regard  to  the  first  sefloo  in 
each.  The  colony  law  of  1646,  al«>,  fiNrbids  imneitijg  ifelair- 
ems*  Vf 

Art.  S.  Questions  and  cases  on  the  said  first  section.  Hni 
questions  may  be  ranked  in  two  classes :  First,  What  iiKm 
game  within  the  provision  i  Second,  What  Idnd  of  oontradt^ 
are  void  ?  '       t 

^  1.  What  other  game  or  games.  - 

flVl^SO^       It  was  decided  in  this  case,  that  hane^ratiiig  was  wittb  dilf 
VM«m^-^    words  of  the  9th  of  Anne,  ch.  14  ;  and  that  nsooies  ~ 
6cm!  lilf^  !  sod  won  therein,  could  not  be  recovered  in  aiftcaipsi^  bi 
Gm^m  a.  upon  a  wager  of  14  guineas  to  8,  by  the  ph.  with  the  deft, 
i  Wl!l?£i4(h  ^^'^  TuccM  to  be  run  by  two  horses ;  and  as  the  wager 
LfiM  a.       void  as  to  the  14  gubeas,  being  above'  £10,  so  the  comt  i 

l^^l^ttS!  ^  ^''^  ^^^^  as  to  £e  8  guineas.    And  the  eoqrt  said^  **  they 

""  ought  to  extend  the  9th  of  Anne  to  prevent  excessive  beltiBg 

upon  all  iparU^  as  well  as  games ;  and  .that  although  horse- 

racing  is  not  mentioned  in  that  statute,  yet  it  is  within  die 

general  words,  Other  game  or  gamaJ^    2  Bos.  &  P.  130, 

Shirley  v.  Sankey. 

Cowp.  S81,         {^  2.  So  Vifoot  race  is  a  game  within  the  act ;  and  it  makes 

Berkdy"        ^^  difference  if  the  race  is  against  rime,  and  by  one  person 

alone.     The  bets  or  wagers  were,  if  A  could  run  so  far  in 

such  a  time.     The   wager  having  been  paid,  the  action  was 

brought  to  recover  back  the  money  ;  and  it  was  ruled  that  it 

must  be  laid   and  proved  the  third  person  was  playing  at  a 

game  called  a  foot  race.     It  has  been  said  that  the  statute  of 

WaUe*r!^       16  Ch.  II.  ch.  7,  names  both  horse  ikudfoot  races;  and  that 

the  9th  of  Anne  has  reference  to  this  act  of  Charles.     So 

cricket  is  within  the  act,  2  Ch.  PI.  76. 

Salk.  344,  ^  3.  But  a  wager  concerning  the  right  manner  of  playing, 

Pope  V.         J3  ,jQ(  within  the  statute.     As  at  backgammon,  if  one  stir  a 

man,  a  wager  is  laid,  whether  he  is  obliged  to  play  it  or  not. 

The  acts  forbid  gaming,  not  wagers  as  to  the  mode  of  gaming. 

lio^^Mod       ^  ^'  ^^  common  law,  playing  at  cards,  dice,  fcc.  innoceot- 

18,  Walker v!  ^7  practised  as  a  recreation,  was  deemed  lawful;  but  it  has 

Walker.—      been  held  that  a  e;eneral  indebitatus  assumpsit  lies  not  for 

Srnith  p.        ™^"^y  ^^°  ^^  P'^X)  b^t  that  it  lies  against  him  who  holds  the 

Amy.    Same  3  SaUL.  14.-d  Salk.  176w 
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xrager.    'But  it  was  decided  that  for  money  so  won,  fecial    Ch.  34. 
atsumpiit  lies  ;  for  there  is  no  debt  or  consideration — no  quid    ^rt.  3. 
fro  quo  ;  but  only  promises  on  which  neither  debt  nor  indebi"   \^^y^J 
iatus  lies.     2  Ld.  Raym.  1034;  1  Ld.  Raym.  69,  Bovy  v. 
Castleman. 

^  5.  Assumpsit  for  a  bet;  and  held  that  betting  at  a  horse-  2  B1.  R.  706, 
race  to  above  £10,  is  within  the  9th  of  Anne  ;  and  if  the  bet  '^^y  Claytoa 
be  iliegal  on  one  side,  and  legal  on  the  other,  neither  can  be  ''*  ®'*'"'>8*- 
recovered  for  want  of  mutuality.     A  voidable  contract,  as  an 
iniant's  &co.  may  be  the  consideration  of  another  contract,  but 
cot  a  toid  one. 

Akt.  3.  What  contracts  as  to  gam-Ag  art  void  or  not.     It 
■  is  to  be  observed  (however  difficult  it  may  be  to  see  the  rea- 
son) that  the  Massachusetts  act,  as  well  as  the  9th  of  Anne, 
makes  the  security  onlj/j  and  not  the  contract,  void. 

^  1.  This  was  assumpsit  on  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  at  ^^"^ii^l 
Paris  by  Bland,  on  himself,  in  England,  for  £672,  payable  to  son  v.  Bland, 
the  ph.     2d  count  for  £700  lent  and  advanced  ;  3d  for  £700  9«mc  case, 
.monies  had  and  received.     Plea,  the  general  issue.     This  *      ^'*  ^^' 
l>ill  was  drawn  for  £300,  the  pit  at  Paris  lent  to  Bland,  at  the 
.time  and  place  of  play ;  and  for  £372  more  lost  at  the  same 
'  time  and  place,  by  Bland  to  the  pit.  at  play — the   play  was 
>       fair.     In  this  case  the  court  decided, 

First.  That  the  bill  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England, 
where  it  was  to  be  paid  by  the  drawer  himself,  being  drawee. 

^  2.  Second.  That  the  bill  was  a  security^  and  void,  being  for 
a  gamins  debt,  and  the  consideration  examinable. 

%  3.  Third.  That  no  action  lay  for  the  £372  won  ;  as  to 
that  the  contract  is  void. 

<J  4.  Fourth.  The  pit.  recovered  the  £300  lent  as  above, 
as  being  entitled  to  it,  by  the  laws  of  England  and  France  ; 
and  interest  from  the  time  -the  bill  became  payable. 

^5.  Fifth.  Also  held  that  the  security  being  void,  this 
might  be  pleaded  or  given  in  evidence. 

The  statute  does  not  avoid  the  contract.     As  where  tlie  2  Bos.  U  P. 
pit.  rode  his  niare  to  the  dek's.  and  proposed  to  him  to  toss  up  ^?T^'J^'  ^}^* 
for  her  against  two  horses  of  the  deft.     This  was  done,  the  p.  wbitcomb! 
mare  then  being  in  the  deft's.  stable,  and  he  won  ;  and  the  pit.  — 2  Wiis.aw. 
said  shp  was  fairly  won,  and  returned  home,  leaving  her  in  the  ^'hJ|{|"**''^ 
deft's.  possession,  where  she  remained  to  the  time  of  the  trial. 
She  was  worth  £25.     The  action  was  not  brought  till  above 
three  months  after  the  tossing  up.     Judgment  for  the   deft., 
and  the  court  said  there  was  no  clause  in  the  act  that  avoided 
the  contract.     It  is  only  liable  to  be  defeated  sub  modo  ;  for 
which  purpose  the  pit.  must  bring  his  action  in  a  limited  time ; 
the  pit.  is  too  late.      There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
this  was  gaming  within  the  acts. 
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1  Salk.  344, 
Hussey  v.  Ja- 
eob, — 12 
Mod.  97,  the 
•ame  case.— 
6  Mod.  170, 
178,  pleas  at 
large. 

2Stra.  1155. 
Bower  v. 
Brampton, 
cited  1  Esp. 
2tf. 


Dougl.  636, 
639,  Lowe  r. 
"Wrailter. 


2  Stra.  1243, 
Barjeau  r. 
Walmsley. 


12  Mod.  258, 
Walker  r. 
Walker. 


ASSUMPSIT. 

<^  6.  It  was  further  decided  m  Robinson  v.  Bland,  that, 
Sixth.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  contract  and  aecuritj. 
"  If  part  of  tlie  contract  arise  on  a  good  considerati<ni  and  part 
on  a  bad  one,  it  it  divisible  ;  but  it  is  otherwise  as  to  the  ae» 
cujity ;  that,  being  entire,  is  bad  for  the  whole  :  hence, 

^  7.  Seventh.  Though  the  security  was  void,  the  contract  re- 
mained, and  the  pit.  might  recover  the  money  lentr— the  legal 
part. 

^  8.  Eighth.  A  distinction  was  taken  between  monies  lent  to 
play  trithj  and  monies  lent  at  the  time  and  place  of  play.  The 
purpose  in  the  first  case  is  bad,  but  may  not  be  so  in  the  la^ 
Quaere,  as  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  the  pit.  took  a  bill,  an 
express  written  contract^  for  the  £300  lent,  and  that  was  void, 
how,  on  the  many  late  authorities,  could  he  resort  to  his  legal 
or  implied  assumpsit j  when  it  was  proved  a  written  contract  ex- 
isted f 

§  9.  In  this  case  it  was  decided,  that  if  money  be  won  at 
play,  and  a  bill  be  drawn  and  accepted  for  it,  the  trtnner  shaO 
not  have  an  action  against  the  acceptor ;  but  the  innocent  e»- 
dorsee  may.  This  was  the  law  formerly,  but  the  law  is  now 
altered,  therefore, 

^  10.  It  was  held  in  a  later  case,  that  where  a  promissory 
note  was  given  for  money  lent  to  the  deft,  knowingly  to  game 
toithy  by  one  Church,  who  endorsed  the  note  to  the  pit  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  it  could  not  be  recovered,  the  9th  of 
Anne  having  made  the  security  void.  So  are  the  late  cases ; 
for  where  a  statute  expressly  declares  a  security  null  and  void, 
as  this  gaming  act,  or  the  statute  of  usury  does,  the  decisions 
thereon,  in  late  cases,  have  been  uniform,  that  the  security  is 
void  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  endorsee ;  for  where  the  se- 
curity is  made  actually  void  by  statute  law,  the  endorsing  it 
over  can  never  give  it  a  new  binding  force. 

^  II.  In  this  case  the  ph.  and  deft,  gamed  together  at 
tossing  up  for  five  guineas  a  time.  The  pit.  won  all  the  deft's. 
ready  money,  then  lent  him  ten  guineas  a  time  till  he  had 
borrowed  120.  Ruled,  that  this  was  not  a  case  within  the  9th 
of  Anne,  for  the  word  contract  is  not  in  the  act,  and  securities 
in  it  must  mean  lasting  liens  on  the  estate. 

Judgment  for  the  pit.  on  the  contract,  not  on  the  security ; 
but  contraiy  to  the  8th  rule  above  in  one  respect  was  this  de- 
cision, for  the  money  was  lent  to  play  with,  not  merely  at  the 
time  and  place  of  play. 

'^12.  It  has  been  adjudged,  that  on  special  mutual  pro- 
mises actions  will  lie  for  money  won  at  play.  This  must  be 
on  the  above  distinction  between  contracts  and  securities,  the 
last  being  void  by  the  act,  not  the  first. 
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^  13.  If  the  pit,  lose  moaey  at  play  and  pay  it  to  deft.,  and  Ch.  3^ 
do  not  tue  to  recover  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  act,  he  ArU  3. 
never  cm  recover  it  back,  for  the  pit.  is  pariiceps  criminisf  ^^v^ 
both  parties  are  equally  in  the  wrong,  and  then  the  rule  ap-  Pow.odC 
plies,  meliar  est  conditio  possidentis.  So  was  the  Roman  la^«  ^{r*^  ^' 
The  nik  of  that  law  was,  that  if  an  agreement  be  dishonest,  Dig.iib.lj 
both  ia  respect  to  him  that  gives  and  him  who  receives,  the  tit.  6. 
first  cannot  require  any  thing  again,  because  in  this  case  the 
possessor  has  the  advantage. 

^  14.  So  money  paid  on  a  gaming  policy  cannot  be  recov-  Dougl.  46i 
ered  back  on  the  same  principles.     So  a  bribe  paid  cannot  be  \^^,^' 
recovered  back,  for  both  parties  are  equally  criminal.  p^^,  oo^c 

^15.  The  new  French  code  generally,  disallows  any  ac-  203. 
.  Xion  aleatoire  or  contingent ;  or  when  the  advantages  or  losses  The  Fnm 
either  for  all  parties,  or  some  one  or  more  among  them  de-  ^'^''j^^/! 
pend  on  an  uncertain  event,  though  it  allows  an  action  to  Book  3  ti 
enforce  the  contracts  of  insurance  and  bottomry,  and  as  to  19. 
annuities  and  bets,  as  to  acts  of  dexterity  and  exercises.     It 
does  not  allow  actions  to  enforce  generally  gaming  or  wager 
contracts,  and  one  good  reason  given  is,  that  they  lead  men  to 
trust  in   chance  or   fortune,   and   to  neglect   industry  ;  and 
'another,  that  they  lead  men  to  seek  their  own  gain  in  the 
losses  cf  others,  and  without  any  object  useful  to  any  party. 
But  a  gaming  debt  or  wager  actually  paid,  cannot  be  recover- 
ed back,  if  there  be  no  fraud,  overreaching,  or  unfair  play* 
Here  the  old  rule  seems  to  be  applied  ;  that  is,  when  the  par- 
ties are  in  pari,  the  right  of  the  possessor  is  the  best. 

^16.  Assumpsit  to  run  a  horse  at  such  time  as  the  pit.  shaU  3  Salk  M 
appoint,  and  he  states  he  appointed  a  certain  day  named,  and  ^^^^  ^'  ^ 
held  good. 

^17.  Leave  given  to  compound  a  prosecution  for  gaming.  ^  ^'^  ^^ 
Prosecution  was  on  the  statute. 

J^  18.  The  action  of  debt  given  to  the  .loser  of  money  at  2Stra.  lo 
play,  by  9  Anne,  c.  14,  is  given  on  the  ground  of  contract,  not  257  Bristi 
by  way  of  penalty.  And  hence  the  deft,  may  be  bolden  to  v.James.- 
bail ;  and  deft,  may  plead  in  abatement,  that  the  money  was  lS®g  ^' 
due  from  others  not  named,  as  well  as  from  the  deft.  Hence  v.  Pate, 
also,  right  to  sue  is  transmissible  to  the  assignees  of  a  bank- 
rupt. 

^19.  Form  of  declaring  ^c.  The  form.  A  declaration  in  4  Johns.  1 
assumpsit  is  given  by  the  statute  only  to  the  party  losing,  but  ^^'^  q^*  , 
it  gives  no  form  of  declaring,  where  a  common  informer  sues.  Smith.  £ 
and  in  an  action  founded  on  the  statute  the  pit.  must  state  ^^'  ^^>' 
specially  the  cause  of  action  arising  under  it.  There  is  no  '  '  ' 
contract  or  privity  between  such  informer  and  the  offender;  see 
the  case  of  Frederick  v.  Lookup,  4  Burr.  2018,  2022;  the 
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Ch.  34.    form  of  declaring*  by  such  informer,  of  the  verdict,  ind  jadg« 
An.  4.     ment. 
V^,^v^^^        Art.  4.  haw  against  gaming  in  Virginia^  ani  gaming 
Woodson  &    debts.   In  this  case  it  was  decided,  a  gaming  bond  was  void  ia 
t*  ?'  2  H^^'  ^^®  hands  of  an  assignee  for  valuable  consideration,  and  without 
&M.80  89.    notice;  that  a  judgment  thereon  was  also  void,  as  was  like- 
wise a  levy  by  execution  thereon  in  the  form  of  an  ekgit  and 
appraisal  by  jury,  and  thereto  there  ought  to  be  a  perpetual 
injunction.  The  case  was  thus,  Woodson,  at  gaming  at  cards  m 
1783,  lost  to  one  Miller  £1400  in  officers'  certificates,  and 
he  about  the  same  time  lost  to  one  Jouitt  about  the  same  sum. 
Miller  requested  Woodson  to  pay  Jouitt  that  sum,  and  Wood- 
son gave  ins  bond  to  Jouitt  for  that  sum ;  Jouitt  at  the  time 
knowing  it  was  for  a  gaming  debt.    This  bond  was  af  erwards^ 
assigned  to  Barrett  &E  Co.  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
without  notice  that  it  was  for  gaming.     The  assignees  got 
judgment  at  law  in  a  county  court  against  Woodson,  and  t 
writ  of  elegit  issued  against  his  lands  &c. ;  half  of  them  were 
levied  on  by  the  jury,  valuation  S^c.     The  assignees  sued  the 
sheriff  for  a  defect  in  the  levy  in  the  Richmond  District  Court, 
and  recovered,  to  all  which  an  injunction  was  issued.     By  a 
bill  for  it  the  cause  was  carried  into  the  then  High   Court  of 
Chancery,  the  judge  in  which  decided  the  bond  was  valid  &;c. 
Thereon  Woodson  Sl  al.  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  which  decided  the  bond  was  by  the  statutes  of  Vir- 
ginia absolutely  void  ab  initio^  and  so  void  in  the  hands  of  the 
assignees,  and  that  the  judgment  and  all  done   thereon  was 
void. 
The  Acts  of        fhe  acts  of  1748  and  1779,  made  all  promises,  ajrrecments, 

Vireinia.  A.  ,        .  .,,      •         i  i       i  •     i 

D.  1748  c.  notes,  bills,  bonds,  and  otlier  contracts,  judgments,  nioricages, 
26.  and  Oct.  or  Other  securities  or  conveyances  whatsoever,  where  the 
1779,  c.  42.  ^bolc  or  any  part  of  the  consideration  shall  be  for  money  or 
other  valuable  thing  whatsoever  won  at  gaming,  or  for  the  re- 
payment of  money  lent  to  game  with,  utterly  void,  frustrate,, 
and  of  no  efl'ect,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  Jutige 
Tucker  observed,  that  the  word  contracts  in  the  above  act  is 
pot  in  the  9  Anne  ;  otherwise  they  are  like  that  act,  and  the 
act  above  of  Massachusetts  which  omits  that  word,  on  account 
of  which  omission  a  distinction  was  taken  in  Robinson  v.  Bland, 
which  sec  Ch.  1,  a.  3,  s.  2;  Ch.  34,  a.  3,  s.  10.  In  Wood- 
son t'.  Barrett  were  also  cited  Lowe  v.  Walker,  Bower  r. 
Brampton,  which  are  above  cited  ;  also  Bones  r.  Botheited, 
Ch.  145,  s.  14,  were  also  cited  from  Washington's  Reports, 
several  cases,  as  Ambler  v.  Wyld,  2  Wash.  36  ;  Buckner  r. 
Smith,  I  Wash.  294  ;  Hoomes  v.  Smork,  1  W^ash.  389  ; 
Cochran  v.  Street,  1  Wash.  79  ;  Norton  v.  Rose,  2  Wash. 
233 ;  Peckett  r.  Morris,  2  Wash.  255 ;  shewing  such  a  bond 
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void  ia  tbe  hands  of  such  assignees,  unless  the  obligor  before  Ch.  34. 
the  assignment  induce  the  assignee  to  take  the  bond  by  pro-  Art.  4. 
raising  to  paj  him  the  money ;  also  shewing,  that  if  he  pay  a 
valuable  consideration  be.  he  may  recover  back  his  money  in 
an  action  of  assumpsit ;  and  is  not  this  his  only  proper  action, 
for  when  the  bond  is  absolutely  void  ab  initio^  how  can  th^ 
obligor  make  it  valid  by  such  an  after  promise  f 
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